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CHAPTER XLII. 


DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FIl 
P^ER IN APISL 1835 TO THE 
JUNE 1837. 

1. Lord Melbourne, on 18th April, 
in informing tho House of Lords that 
ho was again at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, dwelt much on the difGcul- 
ties he had had to contend with in 
forming his Administration, which he 
described as having been “pecijkaiiy 
great aiiti arduous, and some of *tliem 
of a severe and mortifying nature.*’ 
Ho declared that he meant to proceed 
on tho same principles on which the 
former Government was based, and 
they were “the principles of a safe, 
Xwudent, and truly efficient reforma- 
tion — principles the tendency of which 
was not to subvert or endanger, but, 
on the contrary, to improve^ strength- 
en, and establish the institutions of 
th8 country. And in Agard t(VJ<^cle- 
siastital government, every measure 
contem^ated in rcfejenct^to that sub- 
ject would have for its end the increase 
of true piety and relimon through the 
whole of his Majesty^ dominions. I 
do not kflow whether I shall have the 
assistance of Mr O’Connell or not, but 
I can state most positively that I hayj 
taken no steps to secure it; I have en- 
tered into no terms whate^r, nor dhid 
anytlyng from which an inference can 
be dravrn to secure that indwidual’s 
support. As to tithes, 1 do not hesi- 
tate to say that I consider myself as 
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pledged to act on the resolution of the 
othM House.” 

2. Nothing could be more temper- 
ate and judicious than this language; 
but in the divided state of tho country 
on most subjects, it was no easy mat- 
ter to carry them into execution ; for 
what would conciliate one section of 
tho supi>orters of the Ministry, would 
alienate another. Tho extremely small 
majority also, not exceeding ten or 
twelve, which alone the Ministry could 
command on any vital question, ren- 
dered it impossible to introduce any 
ulterior measures of organic change, 
which were loudly demanded by tlie 
I extrcAe Liberal jjarty. In tho cir- 
I cumstances, much came to depend on 
tho personal character of tho Prime 
Minister ; and without a thorough ap- 
preciation of it, the an Alls of his ad- 
ministrJtiou will he very imperfectly 
understood. Fortunately a portrait 
of him has been drawn by one who 
kfiew him well, both in fPhhlic aiicl 
private, and whose likeness, though 
characterised by the humorous style 
of the author, cannotfbe suspected of^ 
undue prejudice, as it fiGHj tlTe 
Aand Af a j:ealous M^hig partisan. 
“Viscount Melbourne^” says Sydney 
Smith, “ declared himselfquite satis- 
fied with the Church as it stood ; but 
• A 
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if the public had any desire to alter 
it, they might do so if they pleased. 
Ho might have said the same thing of 
the monarchy or of any of our otlier 
institutions, and there is in the de- 
claration a permissiveness and good- 
humour wliich in public men haj 
seldom been ^ceeded. Carelessness, 
however, is but a poor imitation of 
genius ; and the formation of a wise 
and well-reflected plan of reform con- 
duces more to the lasting fame of a 
Minister than the affected contempt 
of duty which every mar sees t<\ be 
mere vanity, and a vanity of no very 
high description. Everything about 
him seems to betoken careless desola- 
tion ; every one would suppose, from 
his manner, that he was playing at 
chuck-farthing with human happiness, 
that he would gifjgle away the great 
Charter, and decide by the method 
of tee-totum whether my lords the 
t^ushops should Ktain their scats in 
the House of Lords. All this is the 
mere vanity of surprising, and making 
us believe he can play with kingdoms 
as other men can with nine-pins. I 
cannot, however, allow to this Minis- 
ter the merit of indifference to his 
actions ; I believe him to be conscien- 
tiously alive to the good or the evil 
ho is doing, and that his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus* of the Lower 
House. I am sony to be obliged to 
brush away the magnificent fa&ic of 
levity and gaiety he has reared ; but 
while 1 accuse our Minister of hofiesty 
and diligence, I deny that ho is care- 
less or rash ; he is nothing more than 
a man of good undei-standing and 
good principles^ disguised in the eter- 
nal and somewhat wearisome wfiecta- 
tion of a political roue.'’ Probably 
the leading features in this gi’aphic 
sketch arec 'directly drawn. But tilers 
can he no doubt that the humorous 
dean’s turn for epigrammatic saying 
h«^ l«d him to »overlook much that 
'Was esHmalilo in T^ord Melbourne’s 
character. N% had a large fund of 
sterling good sepse, and much pru-* 
dence in tli^ managcmeftit of public 
affairs ; and his conversational talent^ 
* Lord John Rustell. a 


and polishes? manners rendered him 
an agreeable niinifAer for his youthful 
sovereign, while hK strong sense of 
female prouriety rendered him a safe 
and valuable adviser. 

3. When the elections Consequent 
on the seats that had been vacated by 
the new appointments caiiio to take 
place, Ministers receivea several de- 
feats, which demonltrated the precari- 
ous ground on which they stood. ^Ir 
Littleton, member for Staffordshire, 
having been elevated to tl)c peerage 
by the title of Lord HathA’ton in or- 
der to enable him to sit in that house 
as one of the Commissioners ^f the 
Great ^eal, a vacancy occurred m that 
county, and a Conservative was re- 
turned. Mr Clearies Grant having 
also been made a peer by the^'i^tle of 
Lord Glenel^, a vacancy occurred in 
the county of Inverness, which he had 
represented, and it immediately re- 
turned a Conservative candidate. Lord 
John Russell himself was defeated iu 
Devonshire by Mr Parker, a Conser- 
vative, by a majority of 627, I’lius 
the majority of seven, which carried 
the amendment to the Address, was 
reduced to one ; each of th6 tlirt'o 
votes changed counting two on a di- 
vision. Shell was the real majority 
with which the Whigs resumed power ; 
but a similar majority had done groat 
things in former days ; it had intro- 
duced the Reform Bill in England, and 
ushered in the Revolution of France. 
In the present instance, however, tlie 
Administrfdion was in much safer 
hands, anu having tasted soinewliat 
of rovglution, Vie country was l(fss 
likely to promote it. The on^y •fleet 
of this close •division of parties in tlie 
Hdhse of Commons, was to augment 
the dependence of Ministers on the 
Catholic members of Ireland, — a state 
of things ruinous to that couiftry, and 
ere long attended the most disas- 
trous consequences. 

%. Althoiiglithe new Ministers, while 
in (fppositi(hi, had made it a serious 
Aground of complaint against Sy R. 
Peel tha4 would obstruct the pro- 
gress of useful reform, yet it soon ap- 
peared that they themselves had even 
lc.s§ important changes to introduce 
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:ld. Conimu- 
conversion of 


than he had contrtTiplatt 
tations of tithe^tne 
church-rates, and ecclesiastical reform 
ill England, all of which t^ie late Min- 
ister had contemplated, were laid aside, 
and Lordtfohn Russell announced that 
the 8nly two remedial measures which 
Government^were prepared to intro- 
duce this session, w'erc Corporation 
Reform, and a Bill regarding Irish 
tithes, to be founded on the late re- 
solution of the Commons. Nothing was 
saidconctfrningtho Dissenters, in whose 
favour Sii-*R. Peel had prepared a 
measure. This gave rise to great dis- 
satisli^^Jtion at the time ; but the new 
Administration were wise in tl^pir lim- 
itation of reform at present to their 
two measures, for^thoy were quite 
cnou^to be matured iij one session; 
and Lord John Rusiell justly remark- 
ed, that the experience of the last 
three years proved that notliing was so 
prejudicial to the progress of real re- 
form as introducing too gi'cat a mul- 
tiplicity of measures at one time. 

6. The administration of the Eng- 
lisli corporations had long been com- 
plained of, and unquestionably^ they 
exhibited many abuses, and in many 
instances loudly called for amendment. 
A corporate reform had alt-eady been 
introduced into Scotland based on the 
princiide of parliamentary reform, and 
which settled the whole matter by the 
simple rule that the parliamentary 
clectovs of every burgh were to be the 
municipal also ; that the larger burghs 
.should be divided into wajrds, each of 
wdiich should send two representatives 
to the town-council, ^ bo elected by 
the qualified electors w’ithin their re- 
spective bounds ; ai^ thSt the provost 
and bailies, oorre.sponding to the Eng- 
lish lord mayor and aldeimen, should 
be chosen by the councillors, ai^ be 
invested with the whole powers of 
magistrates within the bounds of the 
burgh. These functionaries were^to 
be elected for three years, and one- 
third of the council wetB to go* out 
«vcry year to make way for successors* 
similarly elected. Coi*t£\^*^orporate 
bodies, as the Merchants’ House, 
Trades’ House, &c., were to send^re- 
l)resei)tatives of their own to the coun- 


cil, but the gi’eat majority were elected 
by the parliamentary electors, and they 
were invested with the entire right of 
administration of the corporate pro- 
perty and patronage of every descrip- 
tion. The experience of the workii]g 
^f this change has as yet been too short 
to admit of any safe conclusion being 
drawn as to its ultimate effects ; bftt 
hitherto, at least, it has not promised 
much in the shape of real amendment. 
The old close system has been effec- 
tually abolished, and the political in- 
fluence of the town-councils, which was 
alw'ays considerable, often fjreat, has 
been entirely thrown into the Liberal 
scale; but beyond this no material 
change for the better has taken place 
in the administration of the burgh 
affairs. The debates at the council- 
boards of the great towns have been 
tqo often scenes of vain display or un- 
seemly contention ; tli^ ambition of 
newly acquired po\^r has evinced al> 
the re.stlessnes3 and gi’asping disposi- 
tion which so often accompanies it ; 
many old abuses have stopped, but 
many new ones have been introduced. 

It was soon discovered that the vesting 
power in several thousand electors did 
not terminate the sway of cliques, but 
only caused them to bo composed of 
different persons ; and such were the 
sums often wasted in unprofitable liti- 
gation and legislation, that men came 
to regret the good old times when a 
small part of the amount had been 
squandered on the comparatively cheap 
and Innocuous system of eating and 
drinking.* 

6. The English Municipal Reform 
Bill was gone about with more caution, 
but the Government wtre not the less 
deternJIned to carry it through. Q’he 
Whi^s had long been jealous of tlio 
English corporations, many of which 
had come, in process of^me, to be 

* It is a remarkable fact, that since the 
introduction of municipftl reform twc»tluj.d8 
of the burghs of Scotland have becsuiJf 
bankrupt, or preserved tlmi'* solvdBey only 
by seme local taxation. ^Tliis has arisen, 
hot from culpable squandering or making 
away with the torporate yrofferty, but from 
rash attempts at legislation, and crude and 
unprofitable attempts at social Improvement . 
hr pliilttntliroi>ic^objectJi. 
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little more than the private property 
of a few individuals veiled under the 
name of corporate estates, and all of 
which they regarded, often with rea- 
son, as the strongholds of Toryism and 
corruption, utterly inconsistent with 
the p)pular principles introduced by 
the Reform Bill. A commission had,^ 
with a view to^ change, been issued 
by Earl Grey’s Administiution, and 
they presented, in the end of May, a 
report which strongly condemned the 
existing system of corporate govern- 
ment.* Although this report was mijph 
complained of as having been in a great 
measure founded on evidence taken ex 
imrU^ and from witnesses exclusively 
summoned on one side (the usual case 
with commissions issued by Govern- 
ment for party purposes), yet there can 
be no doubt it was in the main founded 
i n truth. At any rate, the old system of 
the close manj^orement of corporatioiA 
was evidently utt'ei^ inconsistent with 
tne new and popular regime under the 
Reform Bill, and the Ministry had felt 
too strongly the effect of the defection 
of a number of boroughs in the late 
elections, not to be aware that it had 
become a question of life and death to 

•• ‘'In conclusion, wc report to your Ma- 
jesty that there prevails amongst the inhab- 
itants of the great majority of the incorpor- 
ated to^vIl3 a general, and, in our opinion, a 
just dissatisfaction with those municipal in- 
stitutions, a distrust of the self-elected nm- 
mcipal councils, whose powers are subject to 
no popular contiol, and wliose acts and pro- 
ceedings, being seciet, arc unchecked by the 
influence of general opinion; a distnist of the 
municipal magistracy, tainting with suspi- 
cion tlie local administration of justice, ami 
often accompanied with a distrust of the 
persons by whom the law is administered; a 
discontent under the burdens of local taxa- 
tion, while revenues that ought to bo applied 
for the public advantage are diverted from 
their legitimate use, and are soiR^times 
wastefully bestowed for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, sometimes squandered for purposes 
injurious to tlm morals and character of the 
people. We wereforo feel it to be our duty 
to represent to your Majesty that the exist- 
ing municipal corporations of England and 
Wales neither posses nor deserve the conti- 
d£iw ot your Majestj^’s subjects, and that a 
tnoTouglj^forni must be effected before they 
can become, whJt we humbly submit tiayour 
Majesty they ought to be, useful and efficient 
instruments of ^ocaP government." One of 
the commissioners gave in objections to this 
report, and another dissented fiom it entirc- 
]>.— .4)m. Retj. 1835, pp. 241, 242. 


them to jirevtSit sucji a pernicious ex- 
ample from spreadi^ any farther. 

7. Founded on tie report of the 
commission's, the Government, on 
the 5th June, brought forward the 
ministerial plan of corporate reform. 
It was very sweeping — more so in s^mo 
respects than the Scotch Municipal 
Bill had been. The nuiUber of bor- 
oughs embraced in *ho bill was 178, 
London being excepted, for what rea- 
son does not very distinctly appear, 
unless it was that Ministers w%re afraid 
of endangering their small majority 
if they interfered with the numerous 
vested interests wound up with its in- 
corporations. Of the 178 borouglis 9^ 
were parliamentary, and their bound- 
aries remained fixed as they had been 
by the Reform Bilf ; the boundSiies of 
the remaining 85^tood as they had 
been before until Parliament should 
direct an alteration. Each borough 
was divided into wards, varying in 
number according to its size : Liver- 
pool was divided into sixteen, others 
into ten or twelve. The government 
of borouglis was vested in a mayor and 
town-council ; but they were to be 
electea*by all peraons rated 4o tho 
support of the poor in them for the 
three precipiing years, and residing 
within the boroughs, or within a cir- 
cuit of seven miles around. The mayor 
was to be elected annually for one year 
only, he being, during his mayoralty, 
a justice of peace for tho borough and 
adjoining county. Tho councillors 
were to be ejected for three years, onc- 
third going out annually to make way 
for oth^ simili!|ly elected. All tli& 
old modes of acquiring the freedoiji of 
coiqiGrations, as by birth, apprentice- 
ship &c., were to dI abolished, as also 
all exclusive rights of trade or carry- 
ing on handicrafts within their limits. 
Tho TOwn-councils were to bccane, by 
the statute, trustees of all the corpo- 
rate and charitable funds administered 
by the old corporations, with power to 
appokit comiiittees for their manage- 
ment, and to choose persons, being 
I burgesses,, £or their directors. Tlio 
police was to%c entirely under the di- 
' rection of the town-councils, but not 
I the licensing of iiubiic-houses, which 
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"Nvas to bo intrusted to the justices. 
AVith respect to#he administration of 
justice, to 129 of the boroughs a com- 
mission of the peace was t^ be granted, 
and the town* councils in them were 
to be empowered to recommend the 
perians to be put into the commission * 
of the pcacef The remaining fifty-four 
might have a corgniission on applying 
for it from the Crown. In the larger 
towns applying for quarter sessions tlie 
chairman was to be a barrister of not 
loss than Jve years’ standing, appoint- 
ed by the Crown. 

8. Apart from the technical details 
csscn^al to give a legal view of this 
most important bill, the leating fea- 
tures of it, in a political and general 
poinj^f view, \v«re these : 1. The 
-choice of town-council and magis- 
trates was intrusted to a new electoral 
body, cieated for that special pur- 
pose, of all persons rated for the 
relief of the poor, which was equiva- 
lent to household suffrage; 2. The 
qualification was nniform^ and there 
was no representation of classes, as 
guilds or incorporated trades ; 3. The 
old freemen were disfranchistf, and 
all acquisitions of the municipal suf- 
frage or rights of freenjen by any 
other means than being rated for the 
poor-rates, were for the future abol- 
ished, though the rights of existing 
freemen were saved ; 4. Publicity 
was enjoined upon the administration 
of all trusts and corporate funds, 
which were entirely devolved with the 
general management of tfie boroughs ; 
fcut — 5. There was ua money or other 
qualification for councillors? and— 
6. Tire administration^of justice was 
still reserved to *he Crown, vihich 
appointed the recorders and justices 
by wliom it was to be carried on, the 
town-yuncils being only entitled to 
Tccommend persons for these offices. 

9. In support of this bill it was 
argued by Lord John Russell, liord 
j\lelbourne, and Mr HobJ^ouse: “The 
plan of municipal government pro^- 
poposed by Ministers i s in tended to, 
provide for 183 corporaIrfCfis, to which 
the bill is to extend, including a popu- 
lation of at least two millions. Many 
of these corporations govern largo and^ 


important towns, of which they did 
not properly represent tlic property, 
intelligence, and population. In Bed- 
ford the corporate body was only 
one-seventieth of the population, anil 
one-fortieth of the property of the 
►town. In Oxford there were 1400 
electors, many of whom did not resjpc 
in the town, and seldom more than 
600 voted at an election. In Norwich 
there were 3225 resident freemen, of 
whom 1123 were not rated at all, and 
of these 315 were paupers. Out of 
£^5,541 annual rental no, less than 
£18,224 belonged to persons noway 
connected with the corporation. At 
Cambridge, out of a population of 
20,000, of whom 1434 were £10 house- 
holders, there were only 118 freemen, 
and of the annual rental of £25, 490 
only £2110 was the property of free- 
men belonging to ^ corporation. 
These were only ^ffiiiples of the 
strange anomaliesA^'hich everywhere 
else prevailed. Corporations so con- 
stituted are altogether unfitted for 
gaining the only object for which they 
ought to exist, viz., to represent the 
jiropcrty of the to\\Ti in which they 
are situated, to entertain sympathy 
with the general feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, to take care of their interests, 
and to afford them that protection 
which the governing ought to afford 
to those who were charged wdth its 
expenses. On the contrary, they en- 
gender a complete separation, a mu- 
tua], jealousy and distmst, between 
the governing power and the body of 
the people. A few persons carrying 
on the government for their own bene- 
fit were connected with a portio4 of 
the lower classes, wRose votes they 
purchased, and whoso habits they de- 
moralised. The abuses resulting from 
^this were enormous. In the distri- 
Dution of the charity ffflids of such 
places it will in general be found that 
two -thirds or tnree -fourths of the 
whole is distrihutott among thdSe 
belong to the governing bot^ Pafrt 
of tnese funds, intenaed for the gen- 
eral benefit, are bcato\^d on a few 
individuals, part are squandered on 
feasts and entertainments, part in cor- 
rupting aud^biibiiig the freemen in 
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ried by a majoiity of 28, the numbers 
being 262 to 234. The English mem- 
bers were in a majority of fifteen 
against the disfranchisement, and the 
balance was cast the other way entirely 
by the Scotch, and Irish members. 
Several other divisions, showing n^ji- 
jorities much the same in favour of 
Alinisters, took place on other clauses 
in the bill; and at length it was 
passed as originally proposed on the 
17th July. But its fate was very 
different in the House of Lords. It 
was first resolved in that assembly to 
hear counsel in support of several 
petitions which were presented against 
the bill, a resolution ominous of the 
fate which awaited the measure there. 
Counsel were heard, and evidence led 
against the bill, as infringing on the 
vested rights of freemen. It was 
strongly oontended against the ljj.ll, 
that by it<^^3 corporations, many 
t of which had listed for centuries, 
would be destroyed, the law of elec- 
tion for the officers to govern them 
completely altered, and the reap- 
pointment of others vested in a demo- 
cracy which was to succeed to their 
vacated seats. The lower, the less 
educated classes of the community 
would thus become invested with all 
the rights and powers which now be- 
long to the entire community. All 
the charity funds and estates of cor- 
orations would be taken out of the 
ands to which they had been in- 
trusted by the donors, and vested in 
now ones of whom they never heard, 
and to whom they would never have 
intrusted them. A more complete 
and wholesale spoliation never wns 
attempted in nuy nation. On a division, 
Ministers, on an amendmenll' moved 
by Lord Lyndhurst to omit the clause 
disfranchising the freemen, were loft 
in a miiwity of 93. the numbeft 
being 130 to 37 ! Lord Lyndhurst 
immediately followed up this victory 
by a,motion whiteh had been rejected 
•Ij^the Commons, to preserve to free- 
men tHeir jJkliiamentary franchise as 
secured to thei^ by the Reform Bill*, 
which was ^anied without a division, 
that on the preceding motion having 
determined its fate. ^ Governmeni? 


however, made a determined resistance 
to the next anhfidment, moved by 
Ijord Lyndhurst, which was to the 
effect, that instead of the council being 
chosen from the whole rj-tepayers, as 
the bill at present stood, they should 
be divided into six classes, ahd tho 
council should only b» eligible from 
the highest clasg. It was carried 
against them, however, by a majority 
of 81, the numbers being 120 to 89. 
Another modification, that the council- 
lors in the larger boroughs lAould have 
a personal estate worth £1000, and in 
the smaller of £500, was introduced 
on the motion of Lord Defon. A 
furthaf amendment was carried by a 
majority of eighty-seven, to the effect 
that a fourth tof the council and 
the town. clerks should hold their 
offices for life. These amendments, 
with the exception of that which 
declared the town- clerks and a fourth 
of tho council elected for life, which 
was changed into six years, were 
adopted by tba Commons on the 
motion of Lord John Russell, not 
w'ithout the strongest expressions of 
disaf.probation by the Radicy-l mem- 
bers ; and the bill, as thus amended, 
finally passed on 7th September, and 
received tlie royal assent. 

16. Tho Municipal Corporation Bill 
was the greatest organic change in- 
troduced since tho passing of the Re- 
form Act, and in some respects it was 
little inferior in importance to that 
celebrated measure. It is mcmorahle 
also as exhibiting the immense clfect 
already produ(jgl by Sir 11. Peel’s dis- 
soluticei, and rne restoration of the 
real working of the constitiitimi by 
tly. House ol Lol'ls being replaced in 
its functions as an independent de- 
liberative branch of the Legislature. 
By the amendment introduc(j(l by tho 
Peers, which preserved the municipal 
and parliamentary rights of the frec- 
it was stripped of its worst revo- 
lutionary features ; and it undoubted- 
ly remedierf many indefensible abuses 
which had crept in, in the course 
of ages, "R^^cr the old close system. 
Tlie old freemen were by no means a 
creditable class of voters, and being 
the lowest class of the community. 
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they were most acdbssible to open 
corruption ; but sift it would have 
been a dangerous precedent to have 
disfranchised the whole for the faults 
of some ; for as no class is immacu- 
late, there is no saying how far this 
precedent might have been carried. 
But the great iprinciple of the bill, 
that of declaring the councils eligible 
by the whole rateim^ers told by head, 
as well as the freemen, remained un- 
changed, and, for good or for evil, 
worked oulf its appropriate results. 
What those fhiits are have been now 
ascertained by Experience, and were 
even at ilie time anticipated by Rea- 
son, however little its still small iroice 
had a chance of being heard amidst 
the din ^the first CTe^ constitutional 
struggle *^hich had arisen^ since the 
passing of the Reform fiill. 

17. The great fault of the Munici- 
pal Reform Bill was not what it de- 
stroyed, but what it created ; yet so 
strangely ignorant were the Conserva- 
tive leaders of the real tendency of the 
changes introduced in this respect, 
that the subject was scarcely mooted, 
and never dwelt upon, in either I^so 
of I’arliaihent. Ine old corporations 
had very generally abused their trusts, 
and introduced for their owfl benefit 
many corruptions, and therefore it was 
quite rig)it to dispossess them of their 
management ; and Lord John Russell 
said with truth, that the only way to 
introduce a better system of adminis- 
tration was to let in a fair proportion 
of the “property, intelli"Qiice, and 
popjjilation of the bormi^.” This 
being the principle on wnich th® bill 
profesSfed,to be based, how was it car- 
ried out ? Why, b^i admitting tl^ 
whole rateimycrs, in one undistin- 
guished mass, to choose the councillors 
in whom the entire government of the 
borough ^as vested. Of these rate- 
payers, at least three-fourths of course 
occupied houses rated at or below £10 ^ 
that being, at the very leas^ the pro- 
})ortion of the working to* all otlier 
classes, of society. This, then, was 
the class in whom the MuijWpal Re- 
form Bill placed the entire govern- 
ment of boroughs and coi^porations iy 
England and AVales— in a huge mass 


of pei-sons inhabiting houses rented 
at from £5 to £10 a -year. It was a 
mockery to speak of property or intel- 
ligence being represented, when tlicy 
were outvoted four to one by publicans 
and workmen. It is the more extra- 
ordinary that Government should have 
committed the enormous mistake of 
establishing the constituency on this 
basis, that they were so much alive to 
the abuses of the franchise by the free- 
men, that they themselves had pro- 
posed to disfmnchise them all both of 
munitiipal and political rights. But 
their idea seems to have been, “ see- 
ing that a portion of the lowest class 
of freemen nave introduced abuses, and 
proved unworthy of trust, therefore 
we shall succeed in remedying them, 
and establishing a pure administration, 
by giving the same class the entire 
con^'ol of the corporations.” Tho 
common argument tnat/\Jf multitude 
will govern well because it is for tlunr 
interest to be well governed, is utterly 
fallacious. That holds good only so 
long as they are the governed ; when 
they become the governors, tho de.sire 
is overcome by a much stronger one, 
viz., to benefit themselves by govern- 
ing others ill. 

18. The only way in wliich it is 
possible to introduce good government 
on tho representative principle, cither 
as regards municipalities or nations, is 
to have the representation based, not 
mi numbers, but mi classes. This may 
be effected either by arranging the 
whole fttizens in classes, according to 
the amount which they annually con- 
tribute in the shape of taxes or per- 
sonal service to tho state, or in guikls 
or corporations, according to their 
different •trades or avocations; and 
having the ruling body chosen, not by 
a simple majority of numbers told by 
hetd of the whole, but by tl^different 
classes or trades thus separately ar- 
ranged. The working classes should 
by no means be excliJded, but 
should not be allowed to^ foriu, tlA 
iftajorit^, and consequeiftly rule the 
wBole. The first principle was adopt- 
ed in ancient Rome, where tlie citizens 
were arranged in thirty centuries, ac- 
cofding to their contributions to tho 
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public service, and the government 
officers were chosen by the votes, not 
of the citizens, but the centuries : the 
last is the principle on which the re- 
presentative system, both in parlia- 
ments and municipalities, has been 
generally established in modern 
ropc. Wherever the representative 
system has acted well and lasted long, 
it has been rested on one or other 
basis ; the long duration and immense 
prosperity induced by the old English 
constitution, was owing to the same 
system having, amidst many injperfec- 
tions, by indirect means, and through 
the intervention of the close boroughs, 
been practically put in operation in 
these islands. Based on this principle 
of the representation of classes, the 
system affords the best security for 
good government which the wit of man 
has ever yet devised, because it brings 
the great ij^^terests of society to* bear 
directly on 1% administration of af- 
fairs, and affords a constant check 
upon their mismanagement. Based 
on the opposite principle of the repre- 
sentation of more numbers, it becomes 
the greatest curse which can afflict so- 
ciety, and must speedily work out its 
own destruction ; because it subjects 
the community to the irresponsible 
government of the most numerous, 
but at the same time the most danger- 
ous, most uninformed, and most cor- 
ruptible portion of its members.* 

* Tills ia exactly Mr Biirltc’s view of the 
question. “There is,” says he, “no ail- 
ment for supposing the 'midtituiMy told by 
head, to he the people. Such a multitude can 
have no sort of title to alter the seat of power 
in society, in which it ever ought to bo the 
obedient, and not the ruling power. What 
l>owor may hplong to the whole mass, in 
Avhich mass the natural aiistocracy, or what 
by convention is appointe<l to r^rcsent and 
strengthen it, acta in its proper places with its 
proper weight, and without being subjected to 
violence, deeper question. To enable^en 
to act wmi the weight and character of a 
l>eoi>le, and to answer the ends for which 
they are incorporated Into that capacity, we ^ 
irnist suppose tiiem to be in that state of' 
•JjaDitual social discipline, in which the wiser, 
The uwre expert, and the more opulent, con- 
duct, and, oy^muducting, enlightA and p^j- 
tect tlie weaken the less knowing, and*the 
less provided with the goods of fortune. 
Wlieu the multitude are not under this dis- 
cipline, tliey can scare.e ho said to be m civil 
bocicty. Give once a certain cunstituKon, 


19. Wfcile tkeso important discus- 
sions were goiiA on regarding muni- 
cipal reform, Government introduced 
a bill far the reflation of the Irish 
Church, embodying, of course, the ap- 
propriation princi^e, vfliich had been 
recognised hy tho House on •the late 
memorable debate, a§d occasioned the 
fall of the late Administration. It 
consisted of twb parts, — one for the 
collection and reduction of tithes, and 
the other for the creation of a surplus, 
and its appropriation to the moi-al and 
religious instruction of the whole com- 
munity, without any distinction of 
relimoUB creed. The bill passed a se- 
cond reading without a division, Sir 
R. Peel reserving to himself to move 
an instruction^o the committeo regard- 
ing the appropriation claii.^ This he 
accordingly dsd, by moving in Com- 
mittee that the bill should be divided 
into two parts — one containing the 
remedial, the other the appropriation 
clause. This was objected to by Min- 
isters, on the ground that it was only 
a device to enable the House of Lords 
to pass tho one bill and throw out the 
oftier, which it certainly was. On a 
division, Ministers had a ftiajority of 
37 — the numbers being 319 to 282. 
This nftjority, like all those at this 
period, was secured entirely through 
the Irish and Scotch members ; of tho 
English members, a majority of 8 were 
in favour of the motion, but uo less 
than 63 Irish were against, and only 
34 for it. This division was decisive 
of the fete of the bill in tho Lower 
House ; and to render it more ^lat- 
abl%to the flipper, Ministers proposed 
an annual grant of £50,QP0» a -year 
from the t^ons^lidated Fund, to form 
the basis of a fund, lo which the 
church property appropriated to edu- 
cational purposes was to he added. 
This step, however, failed % disarm- 
ing the opposition of the Conservative 
^ peers, who, considering this question 

which produces a variety of conditions and , 
circumstances in a state, and there is in na- 
tural reason a principle which, for their own 
benefltwfi^tpones not the interest, but the 
jiulgmcutm those who are numero pnores to « 
thobe who are virtvte et honore majores ." — 
Appeal from the Old to the Now Whigs ; ” 
Works, vi. 21G, ”JS. 
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as involving an important public 
principle, threw out m appropriation 
clause by a majority or 97— the num- 
bers being 138 to 41. This d«feat so 
disconcerted Ministers that they aban- 
doned the meaJure in the Lower "House, 
and it was accordingly dropped for the 
resent. At the^ame time, a bill was 
astily brought in and passed, author- 
ising Government to i^ispend proceed- 
ings against the clergy for recoveiy 
of the £1,000,000 which had been 
advanced to •them during the worst 
periods of th^ combination against 
tithes ; a humane and praiseworthy 
step, for if recoveiy of tne sum had 
been attempted, as it must have bfen, 
under the Acts authorising the advance, 
the Irish clergy would Jiave been in- 
volved in iotsd ruin.* 

20. While measures •£ p?rty poli- 
tics were thus fiercely deriated, and 
attended by those narrow divisions in 
the House of Commons, those which, 
without benefiting either side in the 
House, went only to relieve the dis- 
tresses or stimulate the indnstiy of the 
countr}’’, wore thrown out by large ma- 
jorities. A motion by Mr Cayley, fte 
able and patriotic member for tlie 
North Riding of Yorkshire, to appoint 
a select committee to inquire If there 
be not effectual means within the reach 


of ParL’ament to afford substantial re- 
lief to the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and specially to recommend 
to the committee the subject of a silver 
standard, or a conjoined silver and gold 
one, was rejected, after a three ni^ts*^ 
debate, by a majority of 216 to 126, 
being very nearly the proportion of the 
borough to the county members. A 
motion of Lord Chandos for an address 
to his Majesty, representing the gene- 
ral agricultural distress which prevail- 
ed, with a view to the immediate re- 
moval ^f some part of those bui^ens 
to which the land is peculiarly subject 
through the pressure of general and 
local taxation, met with no better 
fate : it was lost by a majority of 211 
to 160. The alliance of Government 
with the Roman Catholic members for 
Ireland, and their entire dependence 
on thgm for a parliamentary majority, 
obliged them to yield to^ '-.Motion of 
Mr Finn for a commit^'e to inquire 
into the Orange lodges of that countiy; 
a system of mutual defence for the pro- 
tection of the Protestants, often scat- 
tered ill small numbers through mul- 
titudes of hostile Ribbonmen and Ca- 
tholics. It led, however, to no other 
result than that it revealed the exist- 
ence of Orange lodges in thirty-four 
regiments of the army, a practice 


* Sir R. Peel, in the course of the debate on this question, gave the following account of 
the real clear revenues of the Irish Church, which had been so often represented as the 
richest in the world, and etvjoying an Income of £3,000,000 


Tithes composition, 


£507,307 

Glebes, 


76,700 

Gross income, ^ . 


£584,067 

Deduct throe-tenths, 

£152,700 


Average, . ^ . 

57,632 


Woods and Forests, 

8,872 


* a 

Clear income, . . * . . 


219,204 



£364,8^3 

Parishes, 


2505 

Having fifty Protestants and upwards, . 


1121 

• Having below fifty, . . . » . 


860 

Deneflees 


1385 

jXverngo income of incumbents of benefices, 


£188 


Tlie Report of the Commissioners of Public^nstruction in the same year enumerated the 
inhabitants according to tlieir creeds thus : — * • 

Established Church, * . . * 853,064 

, Presbyterians, . , . . . . 642,35# 

Other Dissenters, . ...... 21,808 

Total Protestants, 1,617,228 

Homan Catholics, . . ^ . . . . 6,427,712 

—Ann. Reg. 1835, pp. 200, 296. 
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which was justly denounced as dan- 
gerous to the discipline and subordi- 
nation of an armed force. An attempt 
to implicate the Duke of Cumberland, 
the grand -master of the institution, 
in a participation with these military 
lodges, though very anxiously pressed, 
proved unsuccessful. There could be 
no doubt, however, that the existence 
of Orange societies in the army was a 
serious evil, and fraught with danger 
under any circumstances ; and the 
House of Commons having, in the 
next session of Parliament, passed a 
resolution praying the King to take 
such measures as would be effectual 
for the suppression of such societies, 
the Duke of Cumberland wisely dis- 
solved all the Orange societies in Ire- 
land. The Ribbon societies, however, 
were not dissolved, and devastation, 
murder, and outrage contiiujed for 
long af^l^lte^ be organised by them, 
which afterwt4,rds led to a nartial re- 
vival on a smaller scale of the Orange 
lodges a.s an indispensable inecosuro of 
defence. 

21. Although the House of Com- 
mons, by a great majority, had refused 
to listen to the tale of agricultural dis- 
tress, or inquire into the currency laws 
as affecting the general industry of the 
empire, yet it w'as easier to stifle in- 
quiry than to prevent the effect of the 
laws ; and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came to brin^ forward the 
budget, he had a very different account 
to give of the state of the finances from 
that which had been anticipated in the 
preceding year. He calculated the in- 
come of the country at £45,550,000, 
and the expenditure at £44,715,000. 
But this •Surplus, even if it shoulil, 
arise, disappeared before ^^he interest 
of the loan for the negro emancipa- 
tion indemnity, which amounted to 
£l,OOOfDOO in all for this year, Mving 
not only no sui-plus, but a probable 
deficiency of £170,000. Thus, in adc 
, (iition to the^any disastrous effects of 
“ tha emancipation of the negroes in the 
colonics tHemselvcs, there ts to be^set 
ilown tg thi charge of that measure 
the termination of the surplus, and 
commencement of the dispute betweei\ 
the inral and urbjn interests, ^Vhich 


thereafter wenl on continually increas- 
ing till it workld out a total change in 
the financial and commercial systems 
of the country. 

22. The manly aijd independent 
stand which the House of Peers had 
made against the revolutionary pro- 
jects which had hem forced upon the 
Ministry by th^r adherents among the 
English boroughs and the Irish Catho- 
lics, while it greatly raised them in the 
estimation of all thinking men, apart 
from the whirl of par]^ ambition, ex- 
cited the utmost incfignation among 
the Radicals over the whole empire, 
not less impatient than dhy Eastern 
suttan of any restraint upon their 
wishes. Mr O’Connell took the lead 
in the agitation got up to||jnflame this 
feeling, ^nd he made a progress, after 
the rising of Parliament, through all 
the great towns of the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland to excite the people 
on the subject. His language and de- 
signs may be judged of by the speech 
which he addressed to a veiy largo 
assemblage of the working classes at 
Manchester. “ If there were only one 
kpusc of parliament, a majority of Uiat 
house, perhaps a fiiction, would become 
the rulers of the entire nation. 1 am 
thereAre for two houses, but they 
must be two honest houses. What 
title have the Lords to legislate for 
us ? They have two, the present law 
and the constitution. But they havo 
been changed, and w/ij/ should they 
not be changed again? What are the 
Lords?* Hereditary legislators ! Be- 
cause the Ather was supposed to he a 
goi'd legisRCtor, the son is supposed to 
be so equally. Why, if«aSnan ap- 
plied to you to make a coat, your 
question would be, Are you a tailor ? 
— No, I am not, but my father was a 
tailor. Is there a single^ man among ' 
you who would employ a hereditary 
tailor of this kind ? That principle of 
common sense will go abroad among 
the Ix)rds. Whether hereditary legis- 
latore or tailors, we’ll have none of tho 
botchers at all. Who is sending this 
priiiCtpij* abroad * The Lords them- 
selves, because they are showing them- 
selves the arrantest botchers that ever 
.spoiled a job of work. They shall 
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never get a receipt till ihcy h'ave paid 
the last farthing. If delay, they 
may have to pay a littw interest upon 
it. Tile question is, whether you are 
to have 170 masters or not, — 170 irre- 
sponsible masters, the people looking 
for redress of their grievances, and 
looking f?r it in vain. Will you en- 
dure that any gang or banditti, I care 
not by what name call them, 
should treat them and you contemp- 
tuously? In one word, I call them 
rogues. JVe inii down the House 
of Lords. Ye a*-e miserable minions 
of power. Ye have no choice for your- 
selves till Ij^at house be thoroughly re- 
formed. Let the King retain his pje- 
rogative of raising men to that raiik 
and station in which they may be cli- 
gi ble. Let i >ery 200, 000 men in Great 
Britain and Ireland selegt o#e Lord 
from this list ; that will give you 130 
for the 24,000,000 : let them be re- 
cligible every five years, and you will 
!iave a steady Chamber.” 

23. These extreme opinions were at 
this time by no means confined to the 
arch-agitator, his obsequious Irish fol- 
lowers, or the noisy multitudes whoii^ 
he addresseil«in England and Scotland*; 
they were shared also by a large pro- 
portion, certainly a great majority, of 
the working classes in all the great 
towns, upon whom the doctrine had 
long been sedulously inculcated that 
the House of Peers was a body of iii- 
tei'ested aristocrats, destitute of pub- 
lic spirit, incapable of improvement, 
whose sole fupctioii was to obstruct, 
for their own selfish purposes, every 
plan <5f social or politicay^ameliora- 
tion.* N^r was the legislature its?lf 
by any mean! free from such doctrines. 

♦“While we strongly deprecate the un- 
manly and submissive manner in which tlic 
Ministry and the Commons have, bare-headed, 
• bowed to the r^ractoiy Lords, we are jiroiid 
to observe that the King, at the prorogation 
of Parliament, acknowledged the advantage 
of responsible governments. His MUiie.sty, 
ill his speech, acknowledged that peace and 
union can alone be secured where the people 
tflid his Ministers have bound thftnaelves 
to establish responsibility in every depart- 
ment of thS Stiite ; and os the Lords have 
lutherto displayed a most astonndUfg ano- 
jnaly m this enlightened ago by retaining the 
riglit to legislate by birth or court favour, and 
being thereby rendered irresponsible, it fol- 


On the contrary, Mr Roebuck, on 2d 
September, announced hi.s intention, 
early in the following session, of intro- 
ducing a bill taking away from the 
House of Lords their constitutional 
veto upon all measures of legislation, 
and substituting for it a suspensive 
power, so that when a hill passed tho 
Commons, and was rejected by the 
Lords, if it should again pass in tho 
same session of Parliament, and re- 
ceive the royal assent, it should be- 
come the law of the land. Mr Rip- 
pon, meyiber for Gateshead, gave no- 
tice of amotion to remove the bisliojis 
and archbishops from the Upper House, * 
and Mr Hume, of a motion to inquire 
into the number and privileges of tho 
House of Lords, with a view to render 
them responsible like the Commons. 
Finally, Mr O’Connell, after his cru- 
sading progress against the House of 
Peers, h^as invited to the Lo^dyLieute- 
nant’s table in Dublin, ,4dd received 
there ! These ominous raanifestationa 
excited so strong a feeling of dissatis- 
faction among the Conservative portion 
of tho electoral body in Great Britain, 
that in two elections which took place 
at this time, one for Devizes and tho 
other for the county of Northampton, 
tho ministerial candidate in both cases 
was defeated, though, in the latter in- 
stance, he was Lord Milton, eldest son 
of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

24. These rcpcatctl defeats, especi- 
ally in tho county elections, excited 
great apprehensions in the ministerial 
ranks, wllD with reason dreaded a 
destruction in a few years of their 
trilling majority in tho House of Com- 
mons, while they knew, by dear-bought 
experience, that an ovci-whebiing ma- 

^ws that it ir?list he cut doten aS a rotten en- 
cuiribrancc, or bo bo cured as to bo made of 
some service to the State as well as amenable 
to tho jpeoplc. It follows that the Cpintnohs 
also in^st be rendered still more resj^nsible 
to the nation at largo by the further exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and by abridging the 
tfrm of Parliament, ere the^ands of tho 
,King and his Ministers can be so strength- 
ened as to perform effectually the good WQjrk 
of necessary (^xstniclion and salutrtfy reform.’' 
—Address of the Non-franchised Inhabitants 
of Glasgow to Mr O’Connell, “ the firfit Man of 
the Ago, the champion of civil and religious 
liberty all over the ivorkl,”Oct. 17, 1S35 ; Ann. 
Jtey. IftSy, 3Gf), 370. 
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jority in the House of Peers was de- 
cidedly hostile. These alarms were 
forcibly expressed by Sir W. Moles- 
worth, the able member for East 
Cornwall, who was closely connected 
with the Wcstmimter Review, and 
spoke the language of that section of 
politicians in seconding a motion of 
Mr Grote in favour of the ballot, on 
2d J une. The opinions then expressed 
were the more worthy of notice, that 
both these gentlemen were very able 
men, — the one destined to be a cab- 
inet minister, the other the«learned 
and celebrated liistorian of Gi^eece. 

‘‘ Ministers,” said Sir W. Molesworth, 
“ought now to be aw ire of the morti- 
fying fact, that amongst the gentry of 
England their party is decidedly in a 
minority; that the great majority of 
the aristocracy, of the landed gentry, 
and all the clergy to a man, arp their 
determiff^i^nd irreconcilable foes, 
who would ^re no elforts, who would 
use every species of undue influence 
and intimidation, to compass their 
destruction. If they leave their sup- 
]K)rters exposed to the tender mercies 
of the Tory party, they will by degrees 
be ejected, like Lord John Russell, 
from the representation of all the 
counties in England. Do they re- 
member that their friends have been 
ejected, and replaced by their ene- 
mies, in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Der- 
byshire, Devonshire South, Essex 
South, Gloucestershire West, Hamp- 
shire South, Ijaiicashire Soufti, Leices- 
tershire South, Lincolnshire, Norfolk 
East, Northamptonshire South, Shrop- 
shire North, Suffolk East, Suffolk 
West, Swrey East, Surrey West,, 
Warwickshire South ; and^lhat within 
these few weeks they have again been 
dismissed from Devonshire, Inverness- 
shire, a«d Staffordshire ? Do tli^ re- 
member their fatal losses in the coun- 
ties in the late election? Do tliej^ 
^ prefer to be®utterly annihilated as a 
•parity in the House, rather than have 
the oalloW If so, their flfte is nigh 
at hand, and they will well merifit.” 
To the same purpose Mr C. Buller, 
member for Liskeard, and a leading^ 
Whig, said that, “feeling as* the 


Liberal party Rid, that the majority 
of those enjoj^g wealth, property, 
and influence was against them, it 
was essential that they should endea- 
vour to excite a fervij. feeling in the 
breasts of the multitude, and there- 
fore it was that they were (Obliged to 
resort to popular a^ation to counter- 
balance the force that was marshalled 
against them.’^ In like manner, in 
an article which bore internal evi- 
dence of Lord Brougham's composi- 
tion, it was asserted in fhe Edinburgh 
Review, that the gr4ht majority of 
persons having above £500 a -year 
were against the Liberal pftty— a cu- 
rious commentary on the preamble of 
the Reform Bill, that it was intended 
to extend thf franchise ta a fair pro- 
portion ^ the property andTntelligenco 
of the country. 

25. Government, however, did not 
share the apprehensions of their ex- 
treme Liberal followers as to the dis- 
appearance of their majority in the 
House of Commons. They knew too 
well the decided preponderance of 
the borough members in that House, 
c«^ed by the Libemls of Scotland and 
the Catholics of Ireland, to have any 
serious fears of defeat in the Lower 
House! But the recent great majo- 
rities against them in the House of 
Lords rendered it painfully evident 
that they stood on the most precarious 
footing in that assembly; and that 
any casual discomfiture in the Com- 
mons would be followed in all proba- 
bility hy a vote, in the 'Lords, of no 
confidence^ and their entire ejection 
frosm officeS Their situation also was 
one of extreme difficulty, eCJ^posed as 
they wer^ to r constant pressure from 
without, and demands for further or- 
ganic change from their Radical and 
Catholic supporters, essential to their 
majority in rarliament, wnich were at 
least as distasteful to the old Whig 
families as they were to the most in- 
veterate Tory in the kingdom. In. 
^dditioil to this, recent events had! 
brought the two Houses of Parliament 
into collision, and the cry for 
peerage reform was becoming as gene- 
ral among the Catholics and Radicals 
as ever that for parliamentaiy reform 
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had been. In tlieso circumstances the 
danger was imminc|^ that Govern- 
ment would be brought to a dead 
lock, and fresh convulsions arise from 
the obstacles thrown in the way of fur- 
ther changes hy a fixed majority, in- 
dependeit of popular control, in the 
Upper House, pressed on all sides 
with these difficulties, Lord Melbourne 
judged— and judged, matters stood, 
wisely — that it was indispensable to 
bring the House of Lords more into 
harmony with the majority in the 
House of Comllions ; and this he pro- 
posed to accomplish, not, as in 1832, 
by marching sixty or eighty new peers 
at once into the House of Lords, ^ut 
by the successive creation of single 
peers or small batches^in a way not 
likely to Excite attention, but quite as 
effectual in the end, aiid»at iS) remote 
period, in changing the ruling majo- 
rity in the Upper House. So steadily 
has this system been pursued by suc- 
cessive Liberal Administrations, that 
since 1830 upwards of a hundred new 
peers, almost all of them of Liberal 
politics, have been added to the House 
of Lords ; and b}? this means not oniy 
has the Tofy majority, created by tlie 
long tenure of office by the Conserva- 
tives before that time, been effcfctually 
overcome, but the balance rather cast 
the otlier way. To this cause the 
subsequent smooth working of the 
constitution, and the successful pas- 
sage of Free Trade and other Liberal 
measures through the House of Lords, 
is mainly to*be ascribed.* v 

*^EERS CREATED SINCE^JSSO, AND 

Promotions since that time. 

• By Whigs. o 
At King William’s CoronsRion in 1S31,— 

Dukes, 2 

Marquesses, 3 

Earls 5 

Barons, • 20 

Subsequently created in his reign, 22 

Since then,— 

Earl of Leicester, ... 1 

Duke of Boxburghe, ... 1 

• Lord de Mauley, . . . • . 1* 

Lord Sudeloy, .... 1 

Lord«WrottcBley, .... 1 

Lord Methuen, . . 1 

• LordLismore, . . 1 

Lord Kiutorc 1 

Carry forward, . , tiO * 


26. The attention of the empire was 
anxiously turned this year to the West 
Indies, as the effects of the new ap- 
prentice system, which came into 
operation in the preceding year, wore 
now for the first time to be brought 

# Brought forwai-d, . . 60 

Lord Carew 1 

Lord Lovelace 1 

Lord Zetland, .... 1 

Marquess of Normanby, . . 1 

Lord Vaux of Harrodeii, . . 1 

Lord Beauvale 1 

Lord- Furiiival, .... 1 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, . . 1 

LorcT Stuart de Decies, . . 1 

Lord Wenloek, .... 1 

Lord Luiggan 1 

Lord de Freyne, .... 1 

Lord Leigh, 1 

Lord Colbome, .... 1 

Lord PoDsonby, .... 1 

Lord Dunfermline, ... 1 

Lord Camoys, .... 1 

Lord Monteaglo, .... 1 

Lcgd Auckland, .... 1 

Lord Keane, . • • 1 

LordTralow, . ' . 1 

Lord Beaumont, . . * . . 1 

Lord Hastings, .... 1 

Lord Stair, 1 

Lord Kenmare 1 

Lord Campbell, .... 1 

Lord Vivian, .... 1 

Lord Congleton, .... 1 

Duke of Norfolk, and eldest son, 1 

Earl of Gosford, do., . . 1 

Lord Barham, .... 1 

Lord Segrave 1 

Lord Sj'deiilinm, .... 1 

Lord Dalhousie, .... 1 

Lord Strafford 1 

lA)rd Cottenham, .... 1 

Lord Gough, .... 1 

Lord Dartrey 1 

Lord Milford 1 

Lord ^gin, 1 

Lord Clandeboyc, ... 1 

Lord Edderbury, .... 1 

Lord Loudesborough, ... 1 

Lonl Overstoiio 1 

Lord Truro, . . ' . . . 1 

Lord Cranwoi-tb, . . y . 1 

Ijord B;'>ugbton, . . ’ . . 1 

Loi*d Aveland, .... 1 

Lord Wensleydalc, . , . 1 

Lord Amesbuiy 1 

(Lord Helper, . . . ^ . 1 
Lord Lyons, .... 1 

Ijord Metcalfe 1 

Lord Macaulay, .... 1 

I Lord Seaton, . . ^ . . 1 


Of these, three— viz., Lords Cottenham, 
Truro, and Craii worth— were Lord Chancel- 
lors, and Lord Dunfermline, a retired 
Speaker, who were made peers as a matter 
of dburse. And Lords Vaux of Harroden, 
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to light. The results were anything 
hut favourable. The season had been 
uncommonly favourable, and the crop 
abundant ; notwithstanding which, 
there was a falling-oflf of 4444 hogs- 
heads, or about a sixteenth, from the 
quantity shipped in the prece^ng 
year. The produce shipped was 68,000 
hogsheads, instead of 72,444. The 
Jamaica House of Assembly said, in 
their Address to the Governor on the 
meeting of tlieir provincial parlia- 
ment : “It would be a great comfort 
to us were we able to discov§r any 
possible hope that succeeding crops 
Avill improve, our decided conviction 
being that each succeeding crop will 
be progressively worse. That in some 
lew cases the apprentices do work for 
wages is true; but we deeply regret 
to say that, from our personal expe- 
rience of the past year, the opposite 
d ispositioSikiio immeasurably prepon- 
derates thatno confidence whatever 
can be placed in voluntary labour. 
V/e deeply regret our inability to join 
in the favourable anticipations enter- 
tained by your excellency of the suc- 

Iloaumont, Camoys, and Hastings claimed 
and ostnblished tlioir right to dormant peer- 
ages. For none of these were the Whig 
]V1 misters responsible. From these 115 crea- 
tions, tliereforo, must be deducted 8, leav- 
ing 107 in twenty-five years, for which they 
me responsible. This is exclusive of five 
jnoniotions — ^viz., Ducie, Durham, EfTlnghara, 
Gianville, and Yarborough — conferred dur- 
ing the same penod by them. 


By Tories. 

Earl of Lowther, .... 1 
Earl of Derby, . . . c, 1 

Lord Hill 1 

Lord Ellesmere, .... 1 

TiOrd Gough 1 

Lord Ellenborough, ... 1 

Lord Hardingc 1 

Lord St Leonards, . • • 1 

Lord Raglan, . . 1 

Lord Stratford de Rcdcliffe, . 1 


It is bulf'justice to the Whigs to .say, tdat 
the Tories had set them the examine, for they 
liad avenged themselves fur their long exclu- 
sion from ofllico„for seventy years before 
C78f, by a llbet^l creation of peers since that 
time, and down to 1830. At the accession 
of George Ill.^tlie Peers were onl5'180, anU 
.It the arrival of Mr Pitt to power in 1V84 
they were C20; and on the return of the 
Wliigs to power in 1830 they were about 
410, exclusive of the elected peers of Scot- 
land and Ireland. — Burke’s Peei'age. * 

I 


cess of the new •system. But know*- 
ing, as we do, thi^revailing reluctance 
evinced by the ^ople to labour, tlio 
thefts, negligences, and outrages of 
every description that are becoming of 
such frequent occurrence*; seeing largo 
portions of our neglected caiie-ficlds 
overrun with w’eeds, ajjd a stiU larger 
part of our pasture-lands returning to 
a state of natur^; seeing, in fact, de- 
solation already, overspreading the very 
face of the land, — it is impossible for 
ns, without abandoning 4he evidenco 
of our own senses, to enttertain favour- 
able anticipations, or to divest our- 
selves of the painful conviclion that 
the progressive and rapid deterioration 
of i)roperty will continue to keep pace 
with the appr^ticeship, and that the 
termination of it must, unross strong 
preventivi? measures are applied, com- 
plete the ruin of the colony.” So dis- 
tasteful was this address to the gov- 
ernor, that lie said, on recemng it, 
that its style precluded him from 
making any other reply but acknow- 
ledging its receipt. 

27. This year witnessed, the com- 
nic^cement of those unhappy troubles 
in Canada, which two years* after rose 
to so formidable a height, and materi- 
ally impeded, though happily only for 
a short time, the progress of that no- 
ble colony. The time at which they 
arose, the inhabitants among whoni 
they were chiefly prevalent, and the 
objects to which the demands of the 
malcontents were directed, leave no 
room foi'i^oubt that they w«re prompt- 
ed by that combination of Romish am- 
bition with 5»mocratic encroachment, 
which at that period so violently shook 
the mothei'*oou^try,and from which the 
feeders of the combined parties antici- 
pated a speedy and entire change both 
in Church and State. The lower pro- 
vince had for some time ‘oeen in a 
state of great ill-humour, chiefly in 
consequence of the efforts of the Ca- 
'tholic priests in it, where the persons 
of their persuasion were five -sixths 
of the people, to excite disaifection 
against •^leir ProtCvStaiit governors. 
Such was' the irritation ^vliich pre- 
vailed, that it was only increased by 
I fne dissolution which took place in 
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August 1834 ; and the Cabinet, con- 
ceiving that the di|patisfaction was in 
][}art at least owing to personal dislike 
at the goveiTior, recalled Lord Aylmer, 
the governor of the province, and Lord 
Amherst wa5 nominated by Sir R. Peel 
as his ^ccessor. I n the mean time, such 
was the discontent which prevailed at 
Government refusing to agree to a hill 
for rendering the upper house (or Le- 
gisljfitive Council) elective, according to 
O’Conneirs demands in Great Britain, 
that the Hause of Assembly of Lower 
Canada refuMd to vote the supplies; the 
salaries of all the public servants ceased 
to he p®id ; and the governor, under 
the direction of Mr Spring Ric%, ad- 
vanced £31,000 from the military chest 
to meet the most prci|^ing demands. 
The AssfAihly, however, were by no 
means so niggardly tontheCiselves as 
they were to the public servants of the 
state, for one of their first acts was to 
vote £18,000 for payment of their owm 
salaries and current expenses. This 
vote the governor required time to 
consider ; and as the opposition upon 
this withdrew, the Assembly was ad- 
journed upon the ground that a jpio- 
rum did not remain to carry on the 
public business. 

28. With a view of appeasfng the 
colony, which had now, both in the 
upper and lower province, become ex- 
tremely discontented, Lord Melbourne, 
soon after his restoration to power, 
sent out Lord Gosford as governor, 
with a board of commissioners, of 
wliom he was chainnan, to« inquire 
into^the grievances which were com- 
plained of^ It was sodir discovered 
that tho^ffrpunds of complaint were of 
an entirely different ch^acter in the| 
lower and the upper province. The pre- 
ference shown to the English language 
over the French, and to the British 
settlers ovef the French, with the ac- 
cumulation of offices in the persona of 
the former, the interference of govern- , 
ment in elections, and the undue de- 
•]ay in sanctioning or consideiing bills* 
formed tjie chief grounds of complaint 
in the former province ; and k^'ey were 
•urged almost entirely by persons speak- 
ing the French language, and of French , 


descent. They insisted also, that the 
U pper Assembly,or Legislative Council, 
corresponding to the House of Peers, 
instead of being, as heretofore, ap- 
])ointed by the (Jrown, should be elec- 
tive, The demands of the upper pro- 
vince were different, and were directed 
chiefly to obtaining a control of the* 
public moneys and accounts ; and the 
discontented in it were for the most 
part found among the numerous new 
settlers who had come out during the 
general fervour originating in the re- 
form %novement. Thus it was easy 
to see that different agencies were at 
work in tlio two provinces, and the 
discontent originated in the want of 
different things. The influence of 
Rome was exerted in the lower pro- 
vince to add to the difficulties of 
English Government, and aid O’ Con- 
nell's^ agitation and crusQ^ against 
the House of Lords in fJA Britiwi Isl- 
ands ; and accordingly it was directed 
to rendering the Upper Assembly elec- 
tive, and (ffitaining the admission of 
Catholics into offices of trust and 
power under the government. The in- 
fluence of the reform passion was felt 
in the upper province, and, in conse- 
quence, the demands of the leaders of 
its agitation were chiefly directed to 
the old Anglo-Saxon object of getting 
the control of the supplies. 

29. To appease these discontents by 
conceding such of them as appeared to 
be reasonable, and suited to the grow- 
ing strejmth and intelligence of the 
coionv, Lord Gosford stated in his 
speecli to the Assembly of Lower Ca- 
nada, on its opening in November 1835, 
that he was authorised to junction the 
grants vojed in the, last session for 
their own expenses, and which Lord 
Aylmer had reserved for consideration ; 
and he made at the same time the im- 
porfant announcement: “I^ave re- 
ceived the commands of our most gra- 
, cions Sovereign to acquaint you that his 
Majesty is disposed to place under th^‘ 
control of the representatjvJs of the 
ebple alT public moneys payable to 
is Majesty or to his officer® in this 
province, whether arising from taxes 
or from any other source. The ac- 
• , B 
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counts, which will be submitted to 
your examination, show the larf»e ai- 
reara due as salaries to public officers, 
and for the other ordinary expendi- 
ture of the government, and I earnest- 
ly request of you to pass such votes as 
may effect the liquidation of these afr 
«ears, and provide for the maintenaiice 
of the public servants pending the 
inquiry by the commissioners. ” This 
gi'eat concession, however, was far from 
satisfying the demands of the Cana- 
dian refomiers, directed as they now 
were by foreign and sacerdotal faflu- 
ence. "They said, accordingly, in re- 
ply : “ The ^eat body of the i)eople 
of this province, without distinction, 
consider the extension of the elective 
principle, and it.s application to the 
constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cil in particular, the repeal of the acts 
passed in (great Britain on matters 
concerning internal government 
of the province, as fully within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial parlia- 
ment, as well as the privileges con- 
ferred b^ such acts, and the full and 
unrestrained enjoyment, on the part 
of the legislature and of this house, 
of their legislative and constitutional 
rights, as being essential to the pros- 
perity and welfare of his Majesty's 
faithful subjects in Canada, as being 
necessa^ to insure their future confi- 
dence in his government, and their 
future welfare and contentment under 
it, and to remove the causes which 
have been obstacles to it. ” They re- 
ceived with pleasure the grant of a 
control over the i)ublic accounts, but 
avoided any promise to repay the 
£31,000 adduced from the military 
chest. This state of thing^^ did not 
augur much harmony in their future 
deliberations between the Government 
and the Assembly, and this soon ap- 
peared. ©ne of their first acts was 
to insert in the public accounts the 
agent’s bill for Mr Roebuck’s salary, 
the parliamentary agent for the As- 
sembly i» yie House of Commons^ 
and the governor’s council having Re- 
clined to* sanction this charge, the 
Assembly passed it at their own hands 
without the intervention of the Gjv- 
emmeut. Thus ill-humour and hasty 


proceedings prevailed on both sides, 
and it was easy see that matters 
were fast hastening to that point when 
concession on ^le part of Government 
would infiame rather than allay the 
public discontents, and that a violent 
collision was unavoidable. « 

30. The general prosperity of the 
manufacturing ani commercial inter- 
est, contrasted witn the deep depres- 
sion of the agricultural wffiicn had dis- 
tinguished the two preceding years, 
continued through the wljBle of 1835 
and 1836, and formed tlie subject of 
marked allusions in the Speecli from 
the Throne, when Parliament Opened 
on th($' 14th Februaiy in the following 
year. The King said, in his speecli on 
that occasion, with truth a^d discri- 
mination : The state of tne com- 
merce and maiiafactures of the United 
Kingdom is highly satisfactory. I la- 
ment that any class of my subjects 
should still suffer distress ; and the 
difficulties which continue to be felt 
in imjwrtant branches of agriculture 
may deserve your inquiry, with a view 
of ascertaining whether there are any 

which Parliament can ad- 
vantageously adopt for the afleviatioii 
of their pressure.” 

31. The precarious condition of Min- 
isters, depending for their majority in 
the House of Commons entirely^ upon 
the support of the Irish Catholics and 
English Dissenters, stamped, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, a peculiar character 
upon their legislative measures, which 
were entft’ely directed to Relieve the 
grievances gratify the wishes of 
those® parties.* The first field which 
presented i^elf, and which ivas Recom- 
mended for contideration in the Speech 
from the Throne, was the state of the 
Irish corporations. These establish- 
ments, in addition to the numerous 
abuses which had been so much com- 
plained of in the English boroughs, 
#nd which had led to the Municipal 
BRl of tl^e preceding year, were af- 
fected also by a great variety of evils 
which were peculiarly thei r own. Thus 
their refosin was calculated at once to 
remedy more serious corruptions, and 
introduce more extensive changes in 
the balance of political parties, than 
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that of the Enjliph boroughs had 
4done. These colorations had been 
established chiefly by James L, as so 
many legislative outposts to secure 
the English command of the country. 
As a necessary consequence, they were 
all Pfotestant and Catholics were ex- 
cluded from ftiem without exception. 
In a word, they had been planted in 
the Irish wilderness, like blockhouses 
in the forests of the Far West, to form 
so many rallying-points to the Protes- 
tant settler# in the island, and they 
were in general surrounded by a vast 
majori^ of Catholics. In these cir- 
cumstances, the extension of igunici- 
pal institutions, similar to those estab- 
lished in Great Britain, to Ireland, 
was nof^merely a socijfl but a political 
question. It was mixed up in fearful 
proportions with religious dissension, 
and tended to convert the fortresses 
erected for the defence of one faith in- 
to the strongholds from which it was 
to be assailed by another. Neverthe- 
less, the thing required to be attempt- 
ed, for after .popular government of 
boroughs had been established in (^eat 
Britain, it was impossible to refuse it 
to the si^er island ; and if such a re- 
fusal had been attempted, it would 
only have added another to the many 
real and supposed grievances of the 
Emerald Isle. 

32. The first step of Government on 
this question was to issue a commis- 
sion to inquire into the condition of 
the Irish boroughs, as they had done 
in regard lo those in England. This 
•cotUmission, as might Iwe been anti- 
cipatc(J, reported s&on^y againSt the 
Irish corporations, even more so than 
had been done against the English.^^ 

* “That the incorporations provided no 
means, and contained no constituency by 
-which the iroperty, tlie wishes, and the in- 
terests of the whole local community might 
scciure a fair representation in the coiporate 
body ; that in many towns there was no re- 
cognised commonalty; that in others where* 
it existed it was entirely disprouprtioned •to 
the inhabitants, and consiste* of a veiy 
small portion, of an exclusive character, not 
comprising the mercantile Interests, nor re- 
] 'resenting the wealth, iutelligfnce, or re- 
spectabilltjr of the town. The colorations, 
and not without reason, were lootced on bj 
the great body of the inhabitants with sus- 
I'icion and distrust, as having interests dis- 


Thcre could be no doubt that though 
such commissions in general proceed 
on ex parte evidence, and studiously 
avoid summoning any one who is 
likely to thwart their preconceived 
pinions or secret instructions, yet in 
Cnis instance their report was in the 
main well founded. Proceeding on itf 
Mr O’Loughlan, the Irish Attorney- 
General, introduced a bill for the bet- 
ter regulation of Irish corporations. 
He stated, that though a great many 
corporations had perished since the 
Union, there were still sixty in full 
vigour, and eleven in a state of decay. 
These seventy -one corporations in- 
cluded mthin their territories 900,000 
persons, while the number of corpora- 
tors was only 13, 000. Of these 13, 000 
no less than 8000 were to be found in 
four of the larger boroughs, leaving 
only* 5000 corporators for *#ie remain- 
ing sixty -seven coi’poi*&tions, contain- 
ing above 600,000 inhabitants. The 
paucity of these corporators was not 
redeemed by their character. Since 
1792, the corporations had been no- 
minally open to Roman Catholics, but 
not more than 200 had been admit- 
ted. In Dublin they proceeded on 
the avowed principle of excluding 

tinct from and adverse to those of the gene- 
ral community, whom they thus studiously 
excluded from any x>artii;ipation in tlie mu- 
nicipal govorument. Their members fre- 
quently consisted of the relations and ad- 
herents of particular families or individuals, 
and the^rinciples of their association, and 
tliose winch reflated admission and exclu- 
sion, had rardy any connection with tiio 
common benefit of the district, or the wishes 
of the inhabitants. In by far the greater 
number of the close corporations, the per- 
sons composing them were .Hcrely the no- 
minees offthe patron’ or proprietor of the 
borojiigh; while in those which apparently 
were more enlarged, they were admitted and 
associated in support of some political inter- 
esftmost frequently at variance i^th the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. The corporations 
have long been unpopular, and objects of 
suspicion. As at present constituted, they 
are in many instances of fto service to tli% 
community, in others injurious, in all insu®- 
cient and^adequate for the ppo^er purposes 
and ends*of such institutions. The jmblic 
disitrust in them attaches to th^ir onleers 
and nominees, and the result is a failure of 
respect for, and confidence in, the ministers 
of justice and police ." — Report of Irinh Cor- 
pomtioii Commissioiursy Nov. 4, 1835; Ann, 
Reg. 1830, 20, 2b * 
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not only all Roman Catholics, but 
the gi’eat majority of Protestants, of 
wealth, resectability, or intelligence. 
The sherifis of that city were chosen 
by the corporate body, and they al- 
ways put persons connected with tho^ 
incorporation first upon the list, an(r 
if was so managed that the Catholics 
were always in a minority. In a word, 
the management of (Corporations, an(i 
the administration of justice in their 
hands, was nothing but a tissue of in- 
justice, partisansliip, and corruption. 

33. “The remedy proposed for ttiese 
evils is to put corporations under effec- 
tive popular control, as has already 
1 )i‘en done in England and Scotland. I ii 
seven of the larger boroughs, compris- 
ing Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kilkeuny^, 
llelfast, Galway, Waterford, it is pro- 
posed to make the municipal coex- 
tensive with, the parliamentary occu- 
pants, and to include every £10 occu- 
pant. This rule, however, if applied 
to the smaller boroughs, woul(l give 
much too small a constituency. In 
these boroughs it has already been 
provided, by an Act passed in 1828, 
that all householders inhabiting £5 
houses and upwards shall have a vote 
for paviug and lighting commissioners ; 
and it is proposed to apply in them 
the same principle to tne municipal 
franchise. In the larger boroughs 
tliere will be a division into wards. 
The aldennen are to be elected, not 
by the councillors, but the inhabit- 
ants, and to consist of those «.vho at 
tlio poll have the greatest number of 
votes ; one half of the councillors and 
aldermen to go out of office every 
three years 4 >» A commission of the 
peace to be issued to any b(C’ough, if 
the Lord- Lieutenant saw cause ; in.the 
other towns, the mayor for the time 
being to l^ the magistrate of the bor- 
ough. In' the seven larger boroughs, 
the council to elect sheriffs, subject to 
the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant ; 
the management and control of the 
whole corpotate funds and p^trona^ 
to be vested in the town - counoil. 
There is ^nly one way in which it is 
possible to pacify Ireland, and that is 
to promote a real union through ^an 
amelioration of her* institutions, by 


treating her fairly, W giving her c(]ual 
privileges and cq^u^wights with Eng> , 
land. Deny her that, and the Union 
is at an end.” 

34. On the other hand,, it was ar- 
gued by Sir R. Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Lord Stanley: “The grcatei«part 
of the corporations in Irehind, between 
forty and fifty in njimber, have been 
erected by James I., avowedly as guar- 
dians of the Protestant interests, and 
to favour the spread of the Protestant 
religion. This bill, what^'fler may b(j 
said to the contrary, and under what- 
ever colours it may be veiled, goes to 
annihilate the ancient corporatron sys- 
tem of *I reland, and vest the manage- 
ment of the boroughs and their extra 
property in different hands, ajid per- 
sons actuated, both in civil ancL religi- 
ous concerns, bf entirely opposite in- 
terests and wishes. By this bill there 
will be no more connection between the 
former and the new corporations, than 
between the old and the new depart- 
mental system in France. It may be 
necessary to make such a change, but it 
is in vain to deny that it amounts to 
comfJete revolution, so far as both pro- 
perty and influence are concC*me(i, in 
the whol^ boroughs of Ireland. It is 
not denied that tne present system haa 
become a cover for many abuses, and 
has, by the lapse of time, become un- 
suitable to the circumstances of soci- 
ety ; and it may at once be conceded 
that it would be unwise to attempt to 
maintain it any longer. 

35. “What system, th6n, should 
be proposedcin its place? for scfeio 
systefli there diust be, and everything 
depends oiitthe principles on wiiich it 
if to be founded*. The plan now pro- 
posed, after destroying the whole ex- 
isting corporations in Ireland, pro- 
poses to erect them anew ii^ fifty -four 
towns in Ireland, in forty -seven of 
which the council are to be chosen by 
u household suffrage of £5. With re- 
gwd to pppulation, the bill descends 
very low ; for in the town of Middle- 
ton, with 2037 inhabitants, and Bel- 
turbet, with 2067, there are to be four 
aldermen and twelve councillors ; and 
the bill also gives power to the Lord- 
Lieutenant to apply it to any town in 
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that couTitiy, without reference to the It is said the sheriff, under the old 
amount of its poi^ation. This power system, showed undue preference to 
• might be exerciRd on a petition of the corporators, and put them first 
two or three discontented inhabitants, on the panel of jurors : will the new 
The report of the commissioners bore sheriff, acting under the pressure from 
that ther^were 126 towns in Ireland, without, be more scrupulous, or less 
with a population of 2000 each. It .partial to those who have elected him ? 
mignt be pmsumed that they would what possible objection can there bo 
all be erected into boroughs, and this to ^vmg the appointment of theSo 
might even be d»ne witti a hundred sheriffs to the Lord- Lieutenant ? Ho 
villages more, with a population of is to have, under a bill pending in 
1000 souls, on the application of two Parliament, the appointment of the 
or three lyxibitious persons desirous of police force in every county and town 
obtaining aituations of power or emolu- in Ireland, on the preamble that such 
ment in them. These little boroughs unity of government is essential to its 
wouli^ all have the power of making due action. On what principle is the 
rules and by-laws at variance wjth each police of 126 towns to be taken out of 
other ; and the station of the persons his hands, and vested in those of the 
by whom these Liliputian legislatures £5 householders ? 
are to Ae elected, maV be judged of by 37. ‘‘Then, as to the corporate 
the admission in the ]^ill,'f;hat recoui*s6 property, it is very considerable, and 
must be had to the £5 occupants to has apparently^ been well managed, 
make up the municipal constituency, for* its income in all thi? boroughs is 
36. “Serious as these evils are, they £61,397, its expenditure £57,279, and< 
are as nothing compared to those which the debt charged on it only £133,000. 
are connected with the administration These revenues are derived from two 
of justice. In every corporate toum sources, lands and tolls. ^ These are 
there is to be a mayor, who is to be cx to bo vested absolutely in the now 
officio a justice of the peace, owi||g his corporations, subject only to the rc- 
power, .not to commission fre^n the striction of not lowering the tolls 
Lord -Lieutenant, but to the simple when they are pledpd for debt. That 
election of the householders. This is is impolitic ; for the true way to iii- 
not the case in England, where the crease these towns is not to authorise 
corporate magistrates, as such, have them to borrow money on the tolls 
no judicial power ; and it is not a and spend it on corporation purposes, 
little remarkable, that while the re- but to induce them to lower or take 
port of the commissioners states it as off the tolls altogether, and thereby 
one of the evils of the corporate system attract trade to their markets. In 
in Ireland that the borough magis- shortf the proposed bill goes to eradi- 
trates are independent of all control cate one set of evils only to rear up 
ffom the Crown, this ^11 proposes to another set of the same description still 
perpgtuate that very evil. Will these more formidable, and the last state of 
evils be’ remedied by mvilig to popular matters will be worse Aan the first, 
bodies the election M these justices ? The trtle way to legislate, in order to 
will not, on the contrary, their elec- remove the admitted evils of the pre- 
tion, from which such important con- sent system, is not to create a new 
scqiiencJB are to flow, be the occasion system, creative, in the en^ of the same 
of fresh discord and animosity ? First, or gi eater evils, merely because a similar 
there will be the registration of the system has been established, but to con- 
voters, •then the election of the tovdi- sider by which systeia equal laws qjid 
councillors, and then th» election of equal j>riyileges may best be secured to 
the mayor, aldermen, and town -clerks * ►all. Iwthis to be done by^erely render- 
Whai a scene must such a state of >ng the party hitherto seivient the do- 
things present ! How fruly has it minant power ? What does it signify 
been saw, it will render these little by whom undue influence is exercised 
boroughs normal schools of agitation. -*-whether by landlord or priest ? Mr 
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O’Connell has said, and said truly, 
that every one knows that corporate 
reform will render the English bor- 
oughs ‘normal schools of agitation.* 
Will they prove less so in Ireland? 
We call upon you, therefore, knowing 
that these annual elections will en- 
gender strife, and increase the alread}^ 
Ifeated state of party feelings in Ire- 
land, as you value tlie integrity and 
security of this great empire, not 
to lend your sanction to the estab- 
lishment in Ireland of noimial schools, 
in which tho science of agitation 
is to bo taught; and, above all, 
not to make the graduates in those 
schools, and the professors of that 
science, the chosen instruments for 
leading the civil force, and for dis- 
pensing public justice.” 

38. In accordance with these views. 
Sir R. Peel did not divide tho House 
upon the second reading of the bill, 
thereby admitting the principle that 
the old corporations should be abo- 
lished ; but in committee Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton moved, with his concur- 
rence, that “the committee should 
be empowered to make provision for 
tho abolition of corporations in Ire- 
land, and for such arrangements as 
should be necessary for their abolition, 
and for securing the efficient and 
im]iartial administration of justice, 
and the peace and good government i 
of cities and towns in Ireland.” The I 
object of this was to vest the govern- 
ment of boroughs, so far as the ad- 
ministration of justice and direction of 
the police force were concerned, in the 
Lord-Lieutenant, or those acting under 
him, not the persons elected by the 
constituencies Government resisted 
this, on the ground that ib' tended 
to do away with the principle of 
popular appointment and control, 
which waSf the leading principle o* 
the hill, and establish an invidious 
distinction in this respect between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lord F. 
E§«rton*s motion was lost hy a ma- 
jority of 30T *0 64-— a larger mjijority. 
than Lord Melbourne’s Ministry had 
yet got in flie Commons ; and the bill 
finafly passed by a majority of 61 — 
viz., 260 to 199 — with the altoraticpi 
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only that the sheriffs in the larger 
boroughs were to l^mominated by tho 
Lord- Lieutenant, nft tho to^vn-coim- ' 
cils. 

39. The success of the bill was now 
secured so far as the Commons were 
concerned ; but all parties were aware 
that it was in tho House of Lords'that 
the real trial of strength on it -would 
take place. It was read a second 
time m the Upper House without 
opposition; but in going into com- 
mittee Lord Fitzgerald moy^d, as had 
been done in the Commons, for an 
instruction to the committee similar 
to Lord F. Egerton’s, which haA been 
thrown^ out in the Lower House. 
This motion was carried against Min- 
isters hy a majority of 84, the num- 
bers being 203 t6 119. Severa’ other 
amendment*} bringing the bill into- 
the shape for which Sir R. Peel had 
contended in the House of Commons, 
were carried by majorities nearly as. 
large, and the bill, as thus amended, 
was sent down to the Commons for 
their consideration. Lord John Rus- 
sell, after observing that the bill, as 
now^ltcred, contained little or no- 
thing «of what had been sent up from 
the Commons, seeing that out of 140 
cLauses 106 had been omitted or al- 
tered, and 18 new ones introduced, 
moved that the amendments of tho 
Lords should be rejected, and the hill 
sent back to the Upper House. This 
was carried by a majority of 86, tho 
numbers being 324 to 238. Upon tho 
bill, howeyer, backed by ^is largo 
majority, coming back to the Lords, 
the motion oi^Jjord Melbourne, th^t 
the ainendments of the Commons 
should be token into consideration, 
was lost hy a ^majority of 99, the 
numbers being 220 to 121 ; and upon 
the bill returning, as amended by the 
Ijords, to the Commons, Lcrd John 
Russell moved, and earned, that it 
should be taken into consideration 
that day three months — the usual 
mode of abandoning questions which 
were then set nt rest for the present 
in both houses of Parliament. * 

40. The dther great party-question 
of the year produced a similar colli- 
sion, threatening the most serious 
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consequences between the two houses, only confirming both in their precon- 
Tlie Irish ChurchJgill was introduced ceived opinions, but rendering the di- 
•011 25th April "y Lord Morpeth, vision between them, from the keen- 
being the same in substance with ness of party conflict, every day more 
that which had been thrown out the decided and irreparable. In the violent 
year before^ by a majority of 97, in the shock of the opposite parties which di- 
Upper House; and on this occasion vided the empire, of which Ireland had 
he promised a surplus of £100,000 become the battle-field, the real wants 
a-year, as likely to bo ultimately and interests of its unhappy inhabitant* 
available to the piR'poses of education, were wellnigh forgotten ; and the fatal 
Loi^ Stanley and Sir R. Peel renewed illusion became daily more common, 
their objections to those clauses in that its real evils were political, not 
the bill yhich went to appropriate social, and were to be removed by a 
any part «f the church property to change of ministry or political power, 
temporal or general purposes. The not by an alteration of material cir- 
bill 0 % this occasion passed the Com- ciimstances. Meanwhile the open 
mons by a majority of only ^6, the antagonism of the two houses contri- 
numbers being 290 to 264, the mino- buted ^‘eatly to strengthen the hands 
rity containing a majority of English of the Radicals, who desired the abo- 
membvs. Upon gofhg to the Upper lition or entire change of the Upper, 
House, however, tlm appropriation and furnished a plausible ground to 
clauses were rejected oy a majority of O’Connell anel the revolutionists for 
91, the numbers being 138 to 47, and repfesenting the House oM’eers as the 
the bill, as thus amended, was read inveterate enemy of all reform, and 
a third time and passed. Upon the its establishment on an entirely difle- 
bill returning to the Commons, Lord rent footing as an indispensable pre- 
John Russell started a question of liininary to any real social improve- 
privilege, on the ground of the Lords ment. 

having incompetently interfere in 42. The event soon showed that tho 
the firsli instance with a money bill ; Radicals would not be slow in taking 
and on this technical ground the bill, advantage of the door thus opened to 
as amended, was thrown out by a ma- them for renewing and inflaming the 
jority of 29, or 260 to 231. agitation against the House of Lords. 

41. Thus were the two houses “ Justice to Ireland,” said O’Connell, 
brouglit into direct and fearful colli- “is our crj'. England has reformed 
sion on the two vital questions of corporations ; Scotland has them : Ire- 
Corporate Reform and the Church land applied for them ; the House of 
Establishment in. Ireland,— the na- Commons granted them; tho House 
tural an^ oft-predicted result of a of Lofds refused them. It was said, 
majority of the Lower House being that as soon as tlie House of Commons 
based on the borough^%nd the repre- was reformed, it would seek a quarrel 
seiit£g:ion of numbers, of the Upper with the House of Lords; that pro- 
on landed estates and the representa- phecy has been compl^ely falsified, 
tion of property. If was obviou^to It is «Dt the Commons who seek a 
all the world that this state of mat- quarrel with tho Lords, but the Lords 
ters was in the highest degree perilous, with the Commons. The House of 
and couid not continue without put- Commons have been forb^ring in the 
ting the constitution, as establislied highest degree, in order to avom a col - 
by the Reform Bill, in serious jeo- lision with the Lords; and tho only 
pardy. It went far to neutralise the consequence has been, that they have 
whole advantage of the* represoita- been defied and insulted Thisis^fot 
tive system, m any question taken up jito be endured. W© h«vS submitted 
by thb opposite sides as a party one for centuries to your oppression, but 
was sure to be carried •in the one we will not submit to be inSulted. We 
house and thrown out in the other ; ■will do nothing violent or illegal ; wo 
and this state of antagonism was Hot will keep ourselves within the limits 
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of tlio constitution, but wo will agi- 
tate, agitate, agitate, until Ireland is 
organised, peaceably and legally, as it 
was before, and the result will be the 
same. 1 trust the people of England 
will respond to the cry, ‘Justice to 
Ireland ! * I defy the House of Lords 
to keep from Ireland municipal insti- 
•tutions. They may delay— withhold 
them they never will. I thank them 
for choosing this as the ground of col- 
lision between the two houses ; I thank 
them for branding the people of Ire- 
land as aliens ; I thank them fo^thus 
barbing with insult their dart of death. 
The people of England must now join 
with the majority of the Ijords in pro- 
claiming the people of Ireland unfit 
for municipal institutions, or they 
must join with the majority of the 
Commons in forcing them from that 
obstinate body. Day after day the 
necessity another organic refoAn is 
becoming more evident. The House 
of Commons has taken its part, the 
House of Lords has done the same; 
the collision has come ; the people of 
England will determine between them, 
ana may God defend the right. 

43. Upon the English people these 
violent declamations produced at this 
time veiy little impression; for the 
urban population, in whom such sen- 
timents had formerly found a respon- 
sive voice, were so prosperous, from 
the low price of provisions and flour- 
ishing state of commerce, that they 
were entirely occupied with projects 
of gain ; and the rural, who 'wiTe suf- 
fering from those low prices, were so 
inherently loyal and peaceable that 
they could not be brought, from any 
external pressure, to join their voices 
to those of the decided cnemus of the 
constitution. But the case was very 
different in Ireland. There the low 
price of agricultural produce, w'hich 
had fallen rapidly from the influence 
of three fine harvests, acted with un- 
mitigated force on a population wholly 
aWicultural, and possessing no means 
of either INlUg or paying their rents 
but by the disposal of the crops of tlw 
year. Mr* O’Connell took advantage 
of the universal distress produced by 
this circumstance to rouse and inflame 


the tithe agitation; and ho founded 
on the Whig prop^^l to deduct 30 per 
cent from it m a lithe commutation, 
not as a reason for remaining quiet, 
but as an additional one for agitating 
to get quit of the whole'* remainder. 
“ I will take my instalment,” said ho 
in a letter to the electora of Killcenny, 
“ however small at any time, and will 
then go on for tfyphalance, 1 realise 
for Ireland all I can get ; and having 
got part, I am then better able to seek 
the rest. I heartily sr.j^ported tho 
Ministry of Lord Melbouiine in their 
measures of tithe relief, not as giving 
all I wanted for the people of J^elaiid, 
but giving a part, and establishing 
an appropriation principle which would 
necessarily produce much- more.” In 
pursuance of th^se principles, the anti- 
tithe agitaLioq was everywhere re- 
newed, and produced the most lament- 
able results. Payment of tithe, tliough 
only a fraction of a farthing, was every- 
where resisted, by the injunctions of 
the priests, as a matter of conscience. 
The process-server was eveiy where 
hunted and persecuted like a wild 
bca^.. If a sale of distrained cattle 
was attempted, intimidating mobs, 
suiTounding the scene, prevented any 
one from purchasing. Some relief was 
for a time experienced by the clergy 
from the use of exchequer writs for 
the recoveiy of tithe instead of com- 
mon process; but tho respite proved 
evanescent. The exchequer wiits, it 
was soon found, could be enforced only 
by the police or military ; frequent col- 
lisions between them and the" peasantry 
took place, attended by bloodshed on 
both ^ides. At Dunkennin iij, Tip- 
perary two men were slain in October 
ifiF attempting 'to post subpoenas in 
obedience to an exchequer writ ; and 
while the country was agitated by these 
frightful scenes of disordercand vio- 
lence, Mr Sheil gave the sanction of 
his name and abilities to the continu- 
^ce of the system, and an exchequer 
collector hpd to be appointed before a 
trifling tithe duo from his estate eould 
be collected. • 

44. To c&rry into full and renewed 
operation this anti-tithe agitation, the 
oid machinery devised by O’Connell, 
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which had proved so<effective in bring- 
ing about Catholicgwiancipation, was 
afeain fully organised and everywhere 
established, under his direction and 
that of Mr Sheil, the old association, 
under the n6w name of the “ General 
Association,” was re-established in 
Dublin, and l^fanches set on foot in 
every town and parish in Ireland. The 
“General Associatidn” held its meet- 
ings weekly, or oftener, in Dublin, at 
which reports were regplarly read from 
the affiliate^associations, or ** regis- 
try clubs,” ifi the provinces, and the 
amount of the “ rent,” or weekly con- 
tributions got from them, proclaimed 
and published. The topics which 
formed the staple of the speeches at 
these meetings, were ^the greatness, 
strength^ and determination of Ire- 
land ; the seven centuries bf English 
oppression ; the necessity of thorough 
organisation, united action, and inces- 
sant agitation ; and the magnitude of 
the results which might be expected 
from their continued action. The 
“ registry” was especially urged upon 
their attention, and the necessity of 
straining every nerve to get Catliplic 
electors on the roll, and keep Prdtest- 
ants off. Corporate refonn — in other 
words, the command of all the bor- 
oughs in the kingdom — entire libera- 
tion from tithes and church-rates, were 
the advantages promised in the hi'st 
instance from these measures ; the re- 
peal of the Union and abolition of the 
Protestant Establishment, the boon to 
be ultimat§ly extorted fromothe Gov- 
ew^iont. Ill this unparalleled and 
universally organised c^fispirac;^ the 
leaders* were the very men who had 
recently so furiously den8unced the 
defensive Orange assomations in th^ 
north of Ireland; and the Govern- 
ment, which remained a passive spec- 
tator of ity was the same which had, 
by means of a mere wish expressed 
from the Crown to one of the houses 
of Parliament, scattered all these” 
Orange societies to the winds. * 
45. But there never was a timer ob- 
servation than that all human evils 
have a limit ; and that wheif the effects 
of existing institutions become exces- 
sively injurious, an under-cuiTeiit set5 


in, destined in the end to correct them. 
This limit had now been reached in 
Ireland; this under-current was be- 
ginning to set in. The tide had turn- 
ed, and though disasters unparalleled 
yet awaited her, that worst of all social 
ei^ls, blindness to the source from which 
they proceeded^ was beginning to be 
removed. The wretched condition of ^ 
the Irish peasantry, under the com- 
bined effect of a redundant population, 
woeful cultivation, an absentee gentry, 
political agitation, low prices, and no 
mean% of emigration, had now reached 
such a height, that a few men of sense 
in the country began to see that their 
evils were social^ not political, and that 
instead of being likely to bo diminish- 
ed by the vehement strife of parties, 
of which they had long been the vic- 
tims, they were enhanced by it in the 
highest degi*ee. Add to this that the 
inunefations of Irish laboM*ers into 
England and Scotland, in consequence 
of the miserably low wages which they 
alone could earn in their own country, 
and the total want of parochial relief 
there, had at length become so exces- 
sive, that the people of England wero 
thoroughly aroused on the subject, and 
they loudly demanded that a country 
which enjoyed a rental of £13,000,000 
a-year, divided between the landlords 
and the bondholders, should no longer 
be permitted to save itself from the 
burden of maintaining its own poor, 
by sending them forth m starving mul- 
titudes to overwhelm the neighbouring 
island. • 

46. So loud had these complaints 
become, that they had at length come 
to influence the Legislature ; and the 
committee which sat on tSie condition 
of the pdbr in 1828 had reported that 
the existing distress among the labour- 
ing poor of Great Britain was entirely 
oW4ng to the influx of Irislvpoor, and 
would at once be removed if it could 
be stopped. Such, however, was the 
vehemence of party strife, which soon^ 
after ensued from the dep^dence Cf 
the Catitolic Relief and Reform Bills, 
that this all-important subjejit was for 
a time forgotten, or viewed in an en- 
tirely fallacious light. Tlio leaders of 
thy Liberal parties insisted that Pro- 
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testant ascendancy was the sole cause 
of the distress, and that Catholic eman- 
cipation^ municipal reform, and the 
appropriation of church property, were 
the suitable remedies. The political 
economists vociferated that the evils 
were mainly owing to a redundant pop- 
ulation ; that the dangerous tendeftcy 
» to inctease would only be rendered 
more formidable by the relief of the 
suffering with which it was attended, 
and that the only wise course was to 
let poverty find its own level, and im- 
providence in marriage be checked by 
its attendant and inevitable *conse- 
quences. Strong as the Liberals and 
political economists were at this period 
in the House of Commons, they could 
not have so long withstood the loud 
demands of the English people for a 
participation by Ireland in the burden 
of maintaining the poor, had they not 
been po^^rfuYly aided by Mr 0’^Con- 
nell, Sir Sheil, and the whole Catholic 
leaders, who, either dreading a dimi- 
nution in the revenue of the Catholic 
Church, from the burden of poor-rates 
in Ireland, or fearing that the people, 
if relieved, and suflering less, would 
become not so susceptible of agitation 
for the purposes of sacerdotal ambi- 
tion, cordially united in resisting any 
legal provision for the Irisl? poor. Fa- 
ther O’Malley having brought forward 
a motion in the General Association for 
a petition to Parliament to establish 
a poor-law, it was thrown out by Mr 
O’Connell and Mr Sheil. “ Discuss 
poor-law,” said the latter, “ «t such a 
moment! Away with such infatua- 
tion ! The registry, the registry ! — 
think of nothing but the registry.” 

47. The i^inously low prices of 1835, 
however, and the unboundcj^ paui>er- 
ism which was in consequence pro- 
duced, overcame all these obstacles, 
and thouffh a majority both of the 
Cabinet md the House of Commons 
adhered to their old ideas on the sub- 
ject, yet they were, in a manner, con- 
strained to yield so far as to issue a 
commissiAi«to inquire into t]^e condi- 
tion of the poor in Ireland. Fortun- 
ately for •the cause of humanity, and 
the ultimate interests of property in 
Ireland, the gentleman at the hea(t of 
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it was eminently^qualified by his know- 
ledge and ability as well as his ample 
experience of mS English poor-laws 
under the new system, to discern rapid- 
ly the real state of the facts. His com- 
mission bore date 22d August 1836, 
and before Parliament rose he ]^ad col- 
lected such a body o^ information as 
was entirely decisive of the question, 
and threw more •light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Par- 
liament put together had done. Ho 
began his report with H^^pe words, the 
truth of which subsequent events havo 
too fully verified : “ Ireland is now 
suffering under a circle of erils pro- 
ducing and reproducing each other: 
want of capital produces want of em- 
ployment; want of employment, tur- 
bulence and ihisery ; turbuisnee and 
misery, ir«eciyity; insecurity prevents 
the introduction and accumulation of 
capital, and so on. Until the circle 
is broken, the evils must continue, and 


probably augment. The first thing to 
be done, is to give security that will 
produce and invite capital, and capital 
will give employment. But security of 
pe^on and property cannot coexist with 
gcnwal destitution ; so that^ in truth, 
the drainage, reclamation, and i)rofit- 
ablo cultivation of bogs and wastes, the 
establishment of fisheries and manu- 


factmes, improvements in agiiculture 
and in the general condition of the 
country, and, lastly, the elevation of 
the great mass of the people in the so- 
cial scale, seem to be more or less con- 
tingent ^pon establishing | legal relief 
for the destitute.”* He further ^ye- 

* “Capital ims increased in Ireland, but 
population has increased still inoie ; and 
therefore th»gi*eat body of the people remain 
jjirretchedly poor^iotwithstanding the growth 
of public wealth. The extreme subdivision of 
land tends to the same result; the soil, fertile 
as it naturally is, becomes exhausted by in- 
cessant cropping. Except in thg grazing dis 
ti*ict.s, farms of a hundred acres are almost 
extinct. There being no legal provision for 
the destitute, and the subdivision of land into 
•small holdings having destroyed the reg^l.^r 
d^nand for labour, the occupation of a piece of 
ground is t^the. peasant the only means of mb' 
sistence. Land to them is a necesstyy of life. 
A man cannot obtain a livelihood as a day- 
labourer; h» must get a plot of ground on 
which to raise potatoes, or starve. M ciidicancy 
is almost uni\ ersal, and has therel'ove censed 
to be disgraceful. It is not disreputable to 
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ported, that no less •than 2,385,000 
persons in Ireland a|&in distress, and 
require relief at least thirty weeks in 
the year ; that themselves, their wives, 
and children are absolutely compelled, 
however reluctant, to beg; and that 
mendic^cy is the sole resource of the 
aged ana impot^t classes of the poor 
generally, wnereby encouragement is 
given to idleness, imposture, and crime. 
All this obtained in a country where 
the landed rental was £13,000,000 
a-year, beingJCO per cent more than 
that of Scotland ! Such was the state of 
a country, as brought out by their own 
commissioner, for which Government 
and its Liberal patriots had hitherto 
resisted all motions for a poor*-rate, and 
for which they thought the appropriate 
remedies nwere, to di^Tert £100,000 
a-year from the Church^to tducation 
purposes, and to give every starving 
householder paying £5 a municipal 
vote. 

48. No sooner was this report print- 
ed, than Mr Scrope, M.P. tor Stroud, 
brought forward a motion founded on 
it, for immediately coming to a decision 
on the point of a poor-law in Irelai^, 
with a view to remedying the evili^n- 
dicated. Government, however, having 
declared thattheyhad the subject under 
consideration, and would be prepared 

appear wretchedly clothed, or without the 
decencies of life. Drunkenness is much more 
common among the Irish than in England. 
Notwithstanding the evident poverty of the 
people, the use of whisky and tobacco is ex- 
cessive, and is said to be increasing. Much 
of the disorders and violence whldi prevail 
may be tracedTO this source. There is a de- 
pre^on of feeling, morally and personally, 
among the peasantry; they hmQ no pri^ in, 
or desire cto better their condition. Their 
desultory habits are very remarkable. They 
postpone any business, evenAhe most neces-i 
sary to the safety of their little crop, to a fair 
or a market. Their own work is soon done, 
or they think may be soon done ; hence arises 
a total disregard of the value of time. At 
present, the burden of the poor falls entirely 
‘upon the poor; the higher classes generally, 
and the absentees entirely, esea^s it altogether. 
Tlie poor at present are the sole providers for 
,their own necessities each out of his litt^ 
bolding. Hence the agrarian outraijea to pre- 
vent their being deprived of them ; and hence 
the kind ol“ famine which annually occurs in 
.Ireland, between the going out of «ie old crop 
and the cominglnof thonew.”— Mr Nicholl^ 
Jtepoii, Nov. 23, 1836; Ann. Reg. 1886, pp. 63, 
66 . 


to bring forward a measure next ses- 
sion, the matter was wisely left in their 
hands. In the mean time, the House 
of Commons passed several measures of 
unquestionable utility, and which, not 
being party questions, were agreed to 
by^he Lords, and have been found by 
experience to be attended by the most 
beneficial results. The first of them 
was a bill for facilitating the commu- 
tation of tithes in England, a most im- 
portant and praiseworthy object, and 
which goes far to remove those heart- 
burnings inevitable, where tithe is lia- 
ble to be drawn in kind in a community 
much divided in religious persuasion. 
The machinery by wliich this was to 
be effected, was borrowed from Sir R. 
Peel’s bill on the same subject in tho 
preceding year, and it passed without 
opposition. The second was a bill per- 
mitting the celebration of marriages 
by Di^enters, also taken from Sir R. 
Peel’s bill of the preceding year, and 
which had met with their entire appro- 
bation. This change was highly pro- 
per; but the result has proved that, 
like many other grievances loudly com- 
plained of by particular sections of tho 
community, it was practically felt bj*^ 
a veiy inconsiderable portion of them, 
for the maniages under the new form 
authorised by the Act have never ex- 
ceeded a few hundreds a-year. The 
third was a bill for the establishment 
of a general system for the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages — a 
most important object, fraught, as the 
event ha.f proved, with the most valu- 
able results, and which has gone far to 
relieve the imputation under which 
Great Britain has so long laboured, of 
being behind the Continental nations 
in statisti(*ll information. Still more 
important to individuals, and the pro- 
tection of innocence in the adminis- 
tratiBon of justice, was a bilUjvhich at 
len^h, by the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr Ewart, passed both Houses, 
'’allowing prisoners, in cases of felony, 
in England, the benefit of counsel td 
address tloe jury— though the English 
system of giving the prosecutor tho 
last word, if evidence was adduced by 
the prisoner, was still adhered to. This 
jusb>and humane change, like many 
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of the other greatest improvements of 
English legislation duiing the lasthalf' 
century, was borrowed from the im- 
znemoiial practice of Scotland. 

49. The extreme depression of the 
agricultural interest, owing to the un- 
paralleled low prices of the prec^ling 
year, compelled Government to give 
way on the subject ; and Lord John 
Russell, on the 8th Febniary, moved 
for and obtained a committee to in- 
quii’e into the matter, on the very 
reasonable ground that ** whenever 
any great branch of national industry 
was materially depressed, it was the 
duty of Parliament to give a favour- 
able consideration t^ tue complaints 
of those engaged in it, even though 
there was no reason to think that the 
distress complained of could be re- 
lieved by parliamentary interference.*’ 
A motion of Mr Attwood, hpwever, 
for an iftstruction to the committee to 
iiKjuire into the currency laws as affect- 
ing the interests of agriculture, was 
so unfavourably received by the House 
that it was withdrawn without a divi- 
sion. A proposal brought forward by 
Lord Chandos, on the 27th April, 
that, in any reduction of taxation 
wliich might be practicable, the in- 
terests of agriculture should bo spe- 
cially attended to, was lost by a 
majority of 36, the numbers being 
208 to 172. Sir R. Peel and Sir J. 
Graham both spoke against it, though 
it was admitted on all sides that the 
agi icultural interest was alone in deep 
depression, while other interests in 
the community were in great prospexi- 
ty, and that out of £8,000,000 taxes 
remitted during the last five yeai’s, 
£7,500,0W0 had gone to relieve the^ 
manufacturei’s or genei’al Consumers, 
and only £500,000 bore directly on 
the agricultural interest Already it 
was evident that the balance of* the 
landed and commercial interests had 
been entirely changed by the Reforn^ 

, Bill ; and to the observant eye, these 

nance ^easures were fraught with 
the shaao^ of mighty chai%es at ‘no 
distant period. * 

50. TJie general prosperity of the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, 
notwithstanding tjje distress of* the 
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amcultural, However, enabled the 
Ciiancellor of*#ie Exchequer to ex- 
hibit a more favourable account of the 
finances in his budget than had been 
anticipated in the preceding year. 
He stated the total fnconie of the 
nation at £46,980,000, whiU its ex- 
penditure was £45,2^5,807, leaving a 
suiplus of £1,774,193; which, how- 
ever, would be 'reduced to £662,000 
from the circumstance of £1,111,633 
being absorbed by the intei’est on tho 
West India loan, nox^frccome a per- 
manent charge on th4* nation. The 
estimates included £434,000 for 5000 
seamen additional voted last^ear ; but 
theve was a reduction of £154,000 on 
the charges for the army. The taxes 
taken off i\ei’o veiy trifling, being 
chiefly on paper ; and Newspaper 
stamps ^erer reduced from 4d. to Id., 
which, upon a division, was earned 
by a majority of 241 to 208 against 
an amendment, that the surplus of 
the national income should be applied 
to a reduction of the duty on soap. 
If the division last mentioned indi- 
cated the ascendancy of tho commer- 
cial interest over the landed in the 
H8use of Commons, it \^as no less 
significant of the fact, that the news- 
paper influence w^as becoming superior 
to both. As to the National Debt, 
for which Parliament had pledged it- 
self in 1819 to keep up a real sinking 
fund of £5,000,000, it was by com- 
mon consent ignored, and scarce any- 
thing was ever heard on the subject 
again in Parliament. € 

61. The ffrant of five thousand -iSien 
for fthe nafy, though strenuously ob- 
jected to by Mr Joseph Hum(5‘ and tho 
Radicals *^n J^arliament, was amply 
vindicated by the state of the British 
naval force, as compared with that of 
the neighbouring nations. It was 
stated on 4th March, in ^moving tho 
naval estimates, by Mr Charles Wood 
on the part of Government: “From 
the best information Goveriiincnt could 
Obtain, the French will have tw^elve* 
sail of the line at sea during the en- 
suing summer. In 1834 the Russians 
had five sail of the line cruising iix' 
the Black Sea, and eighteen sail of 
the line, besides frigates, in the Baltic. 
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Last summer two divisions, of nine 
sail of the line eaftf, appeared to- 
gether at a review at Cronstadt ; and 
after landing troops for a review at 
Kalisch, eleven sail of the line and 
seven frigates, besides smaller vessels, 
carrying crews amounting to more 
than 10,000 mell, were cruising in the 
Baltic. During this same period there 
never were in our Channel ports mcn'c 
them two frigates and a sloopt with 
crews amoun^g perhaps to 1000 meiii 
disposable fof^ea ai any (/nc timef and 
that only for a day or two. At the 
same tigio the whole lino -of- battle 
ships this nation had afloat in every 
part of the world did not exceed len, 
Mr Hume contended that “ the maiine 
force wasJoo numerous. • So much was 
said about Russia, that genljcmen are 
afraid of a bugbear of tleir own crea- 
tion.” Sir R. Peel, however, sup- 
ported the proposed addition of 5000 
men, and it was carried without a 
division. The land forces voted for 
the year were 81,319 men, excluding 
India, of whom more than half were 
absorbed in the colonies. At this 
time France had 360,000 regular^l- 
diers in aAns, besides three times that 
number of national guards. Mr Hume, 
however, moved a reduction of this 
force by 5000 men. “ England,” said 
he “ is a civil, not a militaiy country ; 
and I wish to see an end put to that 
vicious system which has arisen out 
of our late wars, the maintenance of 
a preposterously largo military force 
during pea^e. No real frieiM of the 
Government wished them^o keep such 
a force^ The Tories jflight. ^They 
were consistent men, attaej^ed by sys- 
tem to large establishments and grea^ 
expense; but no well-wisher to the 
Government would support them to 
enlarge th^ present unnecessaiy force, 
or maintain it without diminution. I 
think that not merely 5000 men, hut 
15,000 nun, may he saved: and as to, 
Ireland, the putting down the Orai^e 
lodges will render the presence of vie 
military unnecessary. ” The reduction 
was only outvoted by a majority of 136 
to 43. 

52. While such w’ere the naval and 
military establishments of the country, 


when such formidable forces by sea 
and land were on foot in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, it could not b© 
said that it w’as in ignorance of the 
state of the case, or for want of being 
told what danger threatened, and 
wh«re it was most instant. On 19th 
February, Lord Dudley Stuart, in a 
debate on Eastern aflaiis, said in the 
House of Commons : “ Russia lias 

50,000,000 subjects in Europe alone, 
exclusive of Asia, an army of 700,000 
men, and a navy of eighty sail of linc- 
of-battle ships and frigates, guided by 
the energy of a government of unmit- 
igated despotism, at whose absolute 
and unlimited disposal stand persons 
and property of every description. 
These formidable means are constant- 
ly applied to purposes of temtorial 
aggrandisement, and every new acqui- 
sition Jjecomes the means of gaining 
others. Who can tell that‘1:he Hel- 
lespont may not be seized by Russia 
at any moment ? She has a large fleet 
in the Black Sea, full command of the 
mouths of the Danube, and of the 
commercial marine of Odessa and Tre- 
bizond ; in three days she may bo at 
Constantinople from Sebastopol, and 
if once there, the Dardanelles will be 
so fortified by Russian engineers that 
she never can be expelled except by a 
general war. She could be in entire 
possession of these important Straits 
before any expedition could be sent 
from this country, even if such a 
thing co^ld be thought of, against th© 
enormous military force at the com- 
mand of Russia. That Russia is de- 
termined to have the Dardanelles, is 
evident from the treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, by which she bt^an by ex- 
cluding tne ships of all other nations. 
The effecjt of this treaty was to exclude 
any ship of war from these Straits, 
except with the permission af Russia. 
Russia might at any moment insist on 
the exclusion of our ships of war from 
the Dardanelles. Na}^ she has already; 
done so; for when Lo^.Durhaifl, 
going oir his late embassy to the Court 
of’ St Petersburg, arrived aj the Dar- 
danelles in a frigate, he was obliged 
to go on board the Pluto, an armed 
veisel . without J^er guns, before he 
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could pass the Straits; and when he 
arrivecf at Sebastopol no salute was 
fired, and the excuse given was, that 
they did not know the Pluto from a 
merchant vessel. But both before 
and since Lord Durham went, Russian 
ships of war, with their guns out and 
their streamers flying, passed through 
the Black Sea to the Dardanelles, and 
again through the Dardanelles to the 
Black Sea. Russia has now fifteen ships 
of the line and seven frigates in the 
Black Sea. Sebastopol is only three 
days' sail from the Hellespont. Turkey 
has no force capable of resisting such 
an armament ; the foi’ts of the Helles- 
pont are incapable of defence against 
a land force, for they are open in rear. 
Russia might any day have 100,000 men 
in Constantinople, before England or 
France could even fit out expeditions 
to defend it.” Lord Palmerst(^ did 
not denj^hese facts, but resisted the 
motion for production of the corres- 
pondence in regard to the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, which was negatived 
without a division. 

63. The discontents of Canada, 
•which had become serious in the pre- 
ceding year, went on accumulating in 
thiSj and arrived at such a point as to 
threaten an immediate rupture. The 
demands of the opposite sides remained 
substantially the same, the colonists 
insisting for the right of electing the 
members of the upper house as well as 
tlie lower, and the entire control of the 
moneys levied by Government jji the co- 
lonies ; the Ministers insisting that, as 
an indispensable preliminary, provision 
should be made for defraying the ex- 
pense of the civil government of the co- 
lonies, and fft* repayment of the £30,000 
which had been taken from^the mili- 
tary chest to meet its most pressing 
necessities. The consequence of this 
state of division was, that there was 
jsoon open discord between the gov- 
ernors and the two Houses of Assem- 
Ulv, both in the upper and lower 
province. * fhe Assembly in Upper 
Canada insisted, in addition 1;o &ir 
other den^inds, upon having the “ &- 
ccutive Council,’’ a sort of cabinet 
intended to assist the governor in his 
deliberations, subjected to theii* c^- 


trol, and the proceedings made public ; 
a demand whicl#was refused, as un- 
supported by the constitution of 1791. 
Upon this the whole council resigned, 
and a new one was appointed. In- 
stantly the reformers in the province 
were thrown into the most •'violent 
agitation; and the A^mbly having 
become unmanageable, Sir Francis 
Head, the governor, dissolved it on tho 
28tli May. The event proved that he 
had not miscalculated^e loyal feel- 
ings of the province taking this 
step ; for the returns proved that tho 
tide there at least had turi^d, and 
that a decided majority of tne people 
were* opposed to tne unconstitutional 
designs of the extreme democratic 
I)arty. Out sixty-two m^bers re- 
turned, o]|^ly eighteen belonged to that 
party, the othii’ fortj’^-fourbeiflg strong- 
ly opposed to any organic change. The 
result was, that tho governor and legis- 
lature were then soon in harmony ; and 
that noble colony seemed to be more 
firmly than ever attached to the Brit- 
ish monarchy. 

54. The course of events, however, 
waf^by no means equally satisfactory 
in tne lower province, lor*there tho 
great majority of the iiiliabitants wero 
Koman Catholics, of French descent, 
and speaking the French language, 
and their separate nationalities and 
religious discord camo to swell tho 
tide of temporal discontent. In addi- 
tion to an elective upper house, and 
entire control over the public accounts, 
whether ^oted by themsefves ,in tho 
shape of ta^s, or derived from fbo 
hereditary refbnue of the Crown, they 
now insisted that the whole waste-lamls 
^ the |irovinc« belonged to themselves 
in fee-simple, and that a charter, grant- 
ing a small part of them to a company 
for the sake of improvement, should 
he annulled. Government m vain en- 
deavoured to get them to vote any sum 
for the civil service of the colony, or 
the payment of tho judges and other 
puDlic ser^rants, now three years in 
arrear. They voted the payment of 
their own salaries, and that of Mr Roe- 
buck, their agent in Parliament, but 
nothing more ; and at length Lord 
! Gosfor^ finding them utterly untract- 
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able, was under the ftecessity of pro- 
roguing the house t»Tly ill March, 
beiore which they voted an address, 
complaining of their grievances, to the 
Colonial Secretary in Finland. The 
Assembly mA again in October, and 
insisted»on their former demands, and 
were even procieding to frame an act 
of their own authoiity, declaring the 
upper house elective, when their pro- 
ceedings were stopped by a proroga- 
tion on 4th October. It had now 
become evid^t that the Canadian 
malcontents ere acting under foreign 
sacerdotal direction ; that their peti- 
tions wefe entirely framed to support 
O’Connell’s demand for an elective 
House of Peers in Great Britain, and 
their agitation got up to aid that which 
he was cdiductmg in Irmand. 

65. The extremely smgll iHajority of 
Ministers in the House of Commons, 
and the large majority against them in 
the House of Lords, suggested to the 
leaders on both sides the expedience 
of endeavouring to strengthen their 
hands, during tlie recess of Parlia- 
ment, by public meetings of their re- 
spective friends and partisans through- 
out the country. A great iiumbft: of 
such assemblies accordingly took place, 
chiefly in the meat towns. The lead- 
ing topics on the Liberal side were the 
necessity of rallying round the Govern- 
ment in its distress, and protecting the 
countiy from the dreaded invasion of 
the Tories ; on the Conservative, the 
duty of adhering to the landmarks of 
the" constitijtion, and preventing any 
fa»4her invasion of it in Church or 
State. The most impoAig mating 
on the •first side was held in Drury 
Lane Theatre, in honoitt oFMr Hume 
and Mr Byng, the nienibers for Mid-^ 
dlesex, which was attended by eleven 
hundred persons, and very Radical sen- 
timents wefe expressed, particularly by 
Mr Grote. Inferior to this meeting in 
numbers, one much more remarkable 
for statesmanlike views and eloquence^ 
was given in Leeds to Lord*MorpeA, 
the Irisji Secretary. value,” said 
he, “the constitution, and will do my 
utmost to maintain it ; but under its 
broad and expansive shade I would re- 
move every obstacle, and clear away 


every avenue of access, to every class, 
to every creed, to every race, that owns 
its sway and courts its shelter. I would 
proceed in reducing and removing all 
the remainder of exclusive privileges 
and monopolies by which one class of 
ou( countrymen may be benefited to 
the detriment of the rest. 1 would 
mve to religious as well as civil free- 
dom the most unobstructed range ; and 
at one act I would desire to banish 
from our temples and altars the clash 
of sordid disputes and civil bickerings. 
I would to no abuse because it is 
ancient ; shrink from no improvement 
because it is change. The destiny of 
parties, as of nations, is beyond hu- 
man ken; but 1 shall always, as a 
member of party, recollect with prido 
that in four short years we have re- 
formed the representation of the peo- 
ple in^arliament — refoimed and open- 
ed the municipal corporation^ of Eng- 
land and Scotland — swept from our 
blushing records the demon of slavciy 
—opened wide the seas and shores of 
the globe to British trade and enter- 
prise. And this, the legislation of four 
short years, has been — let the over- 
timid and the over-bold mark this- 
achieved without one form of the con- 
stitution being violated — without ono 
breach of the law being comitenanced 
—without one drop of human blood 
being spilled.” 

56. If those eloquent words were a 
glowing, and in many respects just, 
survey of the Whig legislation since 
the acccSsion of that party to power, 
an occasion w^as ere long afforded to 
Sir R. Peel of declaring bis political 
sentiments before a stul greater and 
more influential assembly. Un the lltli 
January 1^37, avast meeting was held 
in Glasgow, to which persons flocked 
from all the west of Scotland, in hon- 
our of that statesman, wh^ had just 
been elected Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity there, in opposition to Sir Jolin 
Campbell, the Attorney-General. Cor, 
vers were laid for 3432 persons, in a 
magnifictnt hall, erected ior the occa- 
sion, in the centre of the citv. By far 
the greater part of the wealtn, intelli- 
gence, and worth of the west of Scot- 
laifli was assembbd on the occasion ; 
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jind this embraced many who had been 
keen refonners five years before. Sir 
Robert addressed himself in an especial 
manner to them. “ I want not,” said 
he, “to taunt you with reaction or con- 
version ; but 1 say, if you adhere to the 
sentiments which you professed in 1 8^, 
it is here you should come. You con- 
• sented to a reform, to which you were 
invited in a speech by your sovereign, 
expressly on the condition that it should 
be according to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the constitution. 1 see the 
necessity of widening the found|,tions 
on which the defence of our constitu- 
tion and our religious establishments 
must i-est. But let us come to the 
main point, for 1 do not wish to concil- 
iate your confidence by hoisting false 
colours. I mean to support the na- 
tional establishments which connect 
Protestantism with the State in the 
three coimtries. (Loud cheersf the 
whole company rising.) 1 mean to 
support, in its full integrity, the House 
of Lords (loud clieers), as an essential 
and indispensable condition to the 
maintenance of the constitution un- 
der which we live. Do you also con- 
cur in that oxpi’essioii of opinion ? 
(Loud acclamations.) And if jmu do, 
it is a timely declaration of it. The 
hour has arrived f when, if these are 
our feelings, we must be prepared to 
act upon them. The disturbing influ- 
ence 0 ^ foreign example has diminish- 
ed, the dazzling illusion of the glorious 
days has passed away ; the affections 
of the people are visibly graH'itating 
again to their old centre,— full of a re- 
spect for property, a love of rational 
freedom, and an attachment to long- 
established institutions. From these 
walls, I trust, a spirit will gt forth to 
animate the desponding and to en- 
courage the timid. I look abroad from 
the spot oiyvhich I stand, to the moial 
influence or that opinion which con- 
stitutes ‘the cheap defence of nations' 
— I look to it for the maintenance of 
ttkt system of government which pro- 
tects the rtch from spoliation, ^nd the 
poor from oppression. 1 look to that 
spirit which will range itself under no 
tawdry banner of revolution, but un- 
furl and rally round the flag that lias 


‘braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze. Yes ] I feel not a 
shadow of dbubt that it will continwe 
to float in triumph, and that the con- 
stitution, tried as it has been in the 
storms of adversity, wilV come forth 
purified and fortified in the rootgd con- 
victions, the feelings, t(^e affections, of 
a religious, a moral, and a patriotic 
people.” 

67. Parliament met on the 31st 

January, and so painfully evident had 
the weakness of Ministe«d;jecome from 
the events of the two mt sessions, 
that it was confidently expected by 
all parties that before the#«ession 
closed a change of government would 
have taken place. This, however, was 
prevented by ,one of those events 
which betray tfie subjection ei, human 
affairs to ar higgler power, and the fre- 
quent disappointment of what appear 
at the time the most well-founded an* 
ticipations. The operation of the act 
permitting the establishment of joint- 
stock banks, and “the difficult but 
pressing question of establishing some 
legal provision for the poor in Tre- 
lanij,” were specially recommended to 
the Attention of the legislature. Warm 
debates took place on the Address, but 
no division in either House. The 
chief point dwelt on by the Radicals 
was the want of earnest purpose and 
vigorous conduct in the Ministry, who 
were described by Mr Roebuck as 
“even ivorse than the Tories;” and 
their whole policy, both foreign and 
domestic,- was made the subject of 
severe vituperation by the par^ 
which had slr^recently convulsed the 
natioif with declamations in their fa- 
vour as the authors of the Reform 
Bill. • 

68. The first party move made in 
this session was the reintroduction 
of the Irish Municipal Cotporations 
Bill, which was again brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons by 
fjord John Russell. The only differ- 
enee between this hill and tlie pre- 
ceding one was in the nomination of 
sheriffs for the municipalities,* in re- 
gard to which it was provided that a 
list of six names should he furnished 
by the town-council to the Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant, and if he rejected the wliolo 
the nomination rest with him. 

The bill, after three nights’ debate, 
passed the Commons by a majority of 
302 to 247, or 55.* When it went 
■up to the House of Lords, symptoms 
of a compromise appeared. The Buke 
of Wellingtoi!, alter observing that 
this was one of three bills recom- 
mended to tlieir consideration in the 
Speech from the Throne, the other 
two relating, 0 the Irish poor and the 
Irish tithe/^ioved that the consider- 
ation of the question should be 'post- 
the other measures came 
before ihern. This was carried by a 
majority of 77, the numbers* being 
192 to 115, So indignant were the 
Radicals at this renewed instance of 
indepeiraence on the part of the House 
of Lords, that Mr Hume said the 
same night, in a committee of supply 
in the House of Commons, that as the 
Lords were resolved to stop all reform, 
the Commons had better put a bar to 
all supplies; and he therefore moved 
that the chairman should leave the 
chair, and sit again on the 9th of 
June. This extreme proposfj^was 

* Mr Shell, in the course of this debate, 
gave vent to a striking burst of eloquence in 
reference to the epithet of “Aliens,” which, 
during the debate on the same subject in the 
Upper House, liHd been applied to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland by Lord Lyndhurst. 
“ The Duke of "Wellington,’* said he “is not 
a man of sudden emotions ; but ho should 
not, when he heard that word used, have 
forgotten Vimeira, and Badajoz, and Sala- 
manca, and Toulouse, and the last glorious 
conflict which crowned all his«former vic- 
On that day, when the destinies of 
mankind were trembling Jin the balance, 
when the batteries spread slaughter tver the 
held, uTid the legions of France rushed again 
and again to the onset^dia the 'aliem* 
then flinch ? On that diR the blood of ime 
men of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, 
was poured forth together : they fought on 
the same field; they died the same death; 
they were %tretched in the same pit ; their 
dust was commingled; the same dew of 
heaven fell on the grass that covered them ; 
the same grass sprang from the soil in 
which they reposed together ; and is it to be 
endured that we are to be caHed alions^nd 
strangers to tliat empire for whoso salva- 
tion our best blood has been shed V*—Parl. 
Deb. xxxvi. 930. In bursts of fervid elo- 
quence of this description, tlie Iri.sh genius 
is often superior to either the English or 
Scotch. 
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received with loud cheers from his 
own side, and only withdrawn upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assur- 
ing the House that the money was 
absolutely required to discharge the 
obligations of the State. 

• 59. The next subject introduced 
was that of the poor-laws in Ireland;, 
and so urgent was the case, and so 
startling the facts which Mr Nicholl’s 
valuable report brought out on the 
subject, that, strong as was the dis- 
position on both sides to make Irish 
qucs#ions a party straggle, the bill 
brought in by Ministers received the 
concurrence of the House of Com- 
mons. Lord John Russell introduced 
the subject on the 13th February; 
and his proposal, as is generally the 
case ■when the dreaded topic of an 
assessment is broached in a popular 
asseijjibly, fell \o,iy far shor^ indeed of 
the real necessities of the case. He 
proposed to establish 100 worklioiises, 
eacii to contain 800 inmates, wliich 
would provide for 80,000 persons, and 
as their cost was only estimated at 
Is, 6cl, a-weeJe taeh^ the entire ex- 

S ensc would be only £312,000 a-year! 

[r O’Connell, wmle he expressed, 
contrary to his fonner assertions, a 
qualified assent to the measure, justly 
exposed the utter fallacy of supposing 
that a measure which proposed only 
to afford the wretched pittance of Is. 
6d. a-week to 80,000 persons, could af- 
ford any real relief in a country where, 
accordyig to Mr Nicholl’s report, 
there were, for more than half of 
every year, 585,000 heads of families 
and 2,300,000 persons dependent on 
them, in a state of utter destitution. 
Inadeqq^te as the measure was, how- 
ever, it wms a mighty step in advance 
in Ireland, because it laia the founda- 
tions, at least, of a more extended 
system, and established a%et of func- 
tionaries throughout the country in 
connection with Government, to whom 
the wants of its inhabitants would ^- 
come ^lown, and their •necessities 
communicated to the proper q^iiarter. 
Great alarm was expressed At the pro- 
posed assessment of £312,000 a-year, 
v^iich only showed the happy ignor- 
• c 
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ance of Ireland of direct taxation at 
that period ; for the rental on which 
it was to be levied was £13,000,000, 
so that the rate on an average was 
only 24 per cent. It was a striking 
proof how little the real state of Ire- 
land was understood at this periodi 
jind how ignorant the statesmen of 
Great Britain were of the real extent 
of the social evils under which Ireland 
laboured, that in the course of this 
debate Lord Howick stated it as an 
extraordinary and alarming circum- 
stance, that in the last year theemi- 
grants from Great Britain and Ireland 
of Irish birth were 39,000; — fifteen 
years afterwards they reached 308,000 
in one year. 

60. The immense importance of the 
introduction of a poor-law into Ire- 
land, on however inadeq^uate a scale 
at first, was soon apparent. Coirgnis- 
sioners wefe appointed to work the 
Act, and they made a report the fol- 
lowing year. In a debate which took 
place in the next session of Parlia- 
ment on an amended bill, introduced 
on the same subject, J\Ir O’Connell, 
appealing to the report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners for the facts he 
stated, made the following striking 
observations: “There are in Ireland 
585,000 heads of families in a state of 
actual destitution during the greater 
art of the year. This will imply 
etween them and their families near- 
ly 3,000,000 persons, for a large por- 
tion of whom relief must be presided ; 
and it cannot be estimated that less 
than £1,000,000 a -year ^vill be re- 
(]uired. It is a singular circumstance, 
that in Ireland there are more agricul- 
tural labourers than in Great Jlritain, 
there being in the fomer country 
1,131,715, and in the latter only 
1,055,982. But in Great Britain them 
are 32,250,^0 acres under cultivaticm 
—in Ireland only 14,600,000. In the 
former country the money value of the 
agricultural produce is £160,000,000 
a-year— ii* 4he latter, raised by a 
greater numbor of labourer^, only 
£36, 000, OOP. Thus, though the quan- 
tity of cultivated land in Ireland is 
within a fraction equal to half that of 
Great Britain, the vctl'^ of its prodiicc 


is less than a fourth. The cause of 
this disparity is flife want of capital ; 
and yet, in order to attract capital to 
the cultivation of land, it is proposed 
to put a heavy additional tax upon 
it. 

61. “ Another test of the poverty of 
Ireland is to be found fci the finance 
returns. From these state papers up 
to January 5, 1837, it appeared that 
the total gross revenue of Great Bri- 
tain for the precodin" year was 
£55,085,000, while that ofjreland was 
only £4,807,000. So that Great Bri- 
tain, with a population of 16,0(JQ,000, 
paid eleven times as much taxes^as Ire- 
land vTith a population of 8,000,000,! 
Can anything so strongly demonstrate 
the inferiority Ireland in point of 
property? yet they were ^oing to 
add another million to the amount of 
its taxation in the shape of a poor- 
law.” There can be no doubt that 
the facts here referred to by Mr O’Con- 
nell were sufficiently remarkable ; but 
it is extraordinary that so acute an 
observer did not see that they estab- 
lished another fact, utterly fatal to his 
consent comjfiaint of the oppressive 
nature of the English government of 
Ireland. It followed from these fig- 
ures that Great Britain, in propor- 
tion to its population, was 64 tiuus as 
heavily taxed as Ireland ; and it is in 
vain to pretend that this \vas owing 
to the taxes on property of the latter 
countiy being so small, for the Irish ren- 
tal at this period exceeded £13,000,000, 
while thaf of Scotland \nIis under 
£ 5 , 000 , 000 !!*^ 

* The*ileport of the Commissioners estab- 
liblied several ^acts of the most important 
description, and. Breaking volumes as to the 
absolute necessity of a poor-law in Ireland. 
•‘The number of agricultural labourers in 
Ireland actually exceeded those of England 
by 75,000, Avhile, with a less fertUo soil, the 
amount of agricultural produce* raised in 
England is four times greater. In England, 
the wages of agricultural labourers are from 
Sfk to 10s. a-wcek, in Ireland from 2s. to 
28 (ki There are 585,000 heads of families, 
Avho*for seven months in the year are with- 
out employment, and the persons dependent 
on them are 1,500,000 more. No leSs than 
507,000 perso§s have no land, and live 111 
summer by occasionally getting 6d. a-day 
wages, and in winter begging Thepovcity 
endured by the destitute exceeds belief. 
Men arc oiteu found lying in bed because 
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62. Mr O’Con I and his whole Ca- 
•tholic supporters' fid their utmost to 
defeat the measure; a striking proof 
of the foreign influence under which 
they were# acting, for in the former 
year ho had given a qualified adher- 
ence*to the nroposal, and the evidence 
in support of it had since been greatly 
strengthened. It jiassed, however, by 
large majorities in both Houses— that 
in the Commons being 120 to 68 ; and 
although temporarily interrupted in 
its progr^ through the Upper House 
by^ tile demise of the Sovereign, to be 
imm^ lately related, it finally became 
law in July 1838. In the March fol- 
lowing twenty -two unions had been 
declared, and in eighteen of these guar- 
dian sjiad been appointed. In the 
course of 1840, no less than a hundred 
and twenty-seven unions were appoint- 
ed, fourteen large workhouses had 
been erected for the reception of pau- 
pers; and the Commissioners, with 
just pride, reported that the measure 
was in full operation, and would work 
well for the redemption of Ireland. 
There was no law of parochial^ettlQ- 
ment mtroduced, and evcrytlAg de- 
pended on residence in the unions. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of this great healing measure 
for Ireland; for dreadful as was the 
distress induced by the fimiine of 1846, 
it was not one half of what it Avould 
have been, liad there been, when tlnit 
calamity arrived, no public establish- 
ments for the relief of the destitute, 

, and no fesessraciit to provide for their 
support. Ministers (JjiBerve the great- 
est credit for having carried*through 
this most important n»easuro, which 
was the more meritofious on their ^art 
that it was entirely new in Ireland, 
and the reluctance is always so great 
to admit any change, however neces- 

they have nothing to eat, and the pangs of 
hunger are less severe there than when up. 
They often become thieves in order to*gct 
the protection of a jail. Tlmy lie on^otten 
beds, in rand cabins, with scarce any cover- 
ing, feeding on unripe potatoes and yellow 
weeds, feigning sickness in order to get into 
the cholera hospital, and vfteii there often 
subject to \oinitings, which were mistaken 
for the first symptoms of that disease, the 
cifect of mere hunger.” — .4 n7i. Reg. 1837, 
71, 72. 


sary, which involves an assessment on 
property. It must ho added, to tho 
honour of the reformed House of Com- 
mons, that a most creditable, patrio- 
tic, and disinterested zeal was evinced 
on all sides in the discussion of this 
%neasure, insomuch that, it was truly 
said by Mr O’Connell, it could not li 
discovered from the speeches to wliat 
side tho members delivering them be- 
longed. This was particiuarly hon- 
ourable to tho Protestant members of 
Ireland, as the}'^ represented nincleen- 
twAitieths of the landed property of 
that comitry, upon whom the burden 
was to be imposed. If an exception to 
this remark is to bo made in the case 
of Mr O’Connell and most of the Irish 
Catholic members, who ultimately 
resisted the measure with all their 
strength after its necessity had been 
clearly demonstrated, ani its benefi- 
cial clfects had already begun to bo 
experienced, it is not so much to be 
ascribed as a fault to them, as lament- 
ed as a result of that foreign sacerdotal 
influence under which they acted, and 
w’hich has so often forced them into a 
course directly at variance with the 
best interests of their native land. 

63. The argument mainly relied on 
by the opponents of the measure, and 
especially insisted on by l^lr O’Connell 
and his followers in their last opposi- 
tion to it, w^as the well-known one so 
often urged by the political economists 
of the Malthus school, that every sys- 
tem •f general relief to the poor, whe- 
ther voluntary or compulsory, is cal- 
culated to produce more evil than it 
can possibly remove, because it gives 
an undue extension to principle of 
populition,— the main source, accord- 
ing to them, of the chief disorders and 
suffering of society. It never occuned 
ito them that Ireland itself afibrded a 
decisive proof of tho erfbneous nature 
of that opinion ; for in that country, 
when the population was so redundant 
that wages were 2s. 6d. a-week, i^fu'as 
doul^iiig thirty y«afs ; while in 
England, where comfort was so gen- 
eral, and the demand Ibr labour so 
considerable that wages were 10s. a- 
^week, it did not double once in a cen- 
tury, Nor is#t dillicnlt to see wherein 
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tlie error consisted. Population was expense of upholding churches instead 
excessive in Ireland from the excess of of the whole comndmity, and that, to , 
poverty ; the principle of increase had realise the requisite fund, the whole 
become unlimited in its operation, property of the higher dignitaries of 
from the absence of all the checks pro- the Cliurch was to be taken q^it of their 
vided by nature to its action. These hands. It excited, accordingly, from 
checks are mainly the prudential con-« the very first, a warm opposition :*the 
siderations which occasion an absti- bishops, headed by the Archbishop of 
nenco from marriage till there is some Canterbury, took the lead in resisting 
prospect of providing for a family, it ; and so repugnant was it to the geii- 
Nothing destroys the operation of this eral feelings of the community, that 
check so effectually as the constant the majority in the House ofCommons 
sight of unrelieved distress, and the on the second reading was^ly Jive — 
experienced inability to better tlieir the numbers being 287 to 282. This 
condition, amongst the labouring poor, was the narrowest division whicJ^Tul 
The typhus fever itself is not more taken ]dace since Sir Robert reel’s 
contagious than habits of improvi- dissolutton, and it was fatal to the bill, 
(lence and excessive poverty, for they which was no further proceeded with, 
appeal to tlie strongest desires of un- even in the Lowtfr House, though it 
civilised man, the sexual impulse and had been introduced as the leading 
the love of ease. The poor-laws, which measure of the Session. Indeed, in 
seized the worst cases of the poverty former times, so small a mnjorit)^ would 
patients^ aiiiT put them in public hos- have at once led to the resignation of 
•])itals, did the same benefit to the the ministry who brought it forward ; 
habits of the remaining labouring class- but it was evident to all, that new 
es which the abstraction of the typhus maxims of st.qte in this respect must 
]mticnta did to their health. It stop- follow the Reform Bill ; for parties 
ped the spread of the moral disorder, were now so equally divided that no 
by secluding the worst of those afflicted ^overrfyent on cither side could, on a 
with the highly contagious pestilence, leading party-question, expect ?i large 
61. To conciliate the Dissenters in majority ; and therefore, to hold that 
England, a bill was brought forward such a majority was indispensable to 
by Slinisters during the session of 1837 ministerial existence, was equivalent 
to abolish church-rates in that conn- to holding that there coidd never be a 
try ; and as the sum levied in this way durable ministry at all. 
was about £250,000 a-ycar, it was ne- 65. The extremely small majority 
cessary to provide for it from some on this occasion deterred Ministers 
other source. With this view, i^was from again bringing forward the Irish 
proposed to take the -whole property Church Bill,* involving the apf)ropria- 
of bishops, deans, and chapters out of tion principle, jliis session ; and the 
the hands of those functionnries, and death of 4he King, which occurred in 
to vest it in the hands of eleven com- the middle of jj, almo.st as a mattc*r of 
missioners, by*whom the salaries of necqpsity threw ti^e question over to 
these functionaries were to bo*paid. the next session. In the mean time. 
By this means it was calculated a sur- every exertion was made by the local 
plus revenue of £250,000 a-ycar might government in Ireland to kepp the 
be realised, by depriving the Church 'Catholics in good - humour, and ro- 
of the profit at present derived from concile them to the postponement of 
the renewal of leases, and this sum Avas the if hopes of gratification from the 
,to b% applied to the repair of churches expected humiliation of the Church, 
in lieTi of chur^jji-rates. The obvious For this pui^ose. Lord Nornianby, 
objection to this plan was, that i#was who was the Lord-Lieutenant, reswted 
based on the jjrinciple of church spolm- to several meii^ures, some of a judici- 
tioa^ because it proceeded on the idea ous, others of a very questionable tend- 
that the property of the Church Avas ^ency. Of the first kiml Avas a i-einodel- 
to be exclusively burdened with the fling of the police in 1836, Avhich Avas 
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put on a much mcA’e efficient footing. 
Great exertions w|^’i made to conciliate 
•the Catholics, by placing at their dis- 
posal the greater part of the patronage 
of the kingdom ; from the attorney- 
general’s ^wn to the epaulet of the 
polios a favourable ear was lent to 
persons reccymiended by Romish in- 
fluence. In a country abounding as 
Ireland did in starving ambition, this 
was without doubt a very ;powertul 
engine of government. J3ut in addi- 
tion to tli|j^, he had recourse to much 
more questionable measures. Availing 
lii^self of the prerogative of mercy, 
w'hi^ is the brightest jewel in the 
viceroy’s as the royal crown, he ren- 
dered it so common, and prostituted 
it to such interests, as rendered it a 
curse #athcr than aT blessing to the 
country. Setting out fr(An the Castle 
of Dublin, he proceeded on a regular 
progress through the provinces, liber- 
ating such prisoners as had had their 
cases favourably represented to him by 
the local authorities. It appeared, 
from his own statement in the House 
of Peers on 21st March 1839, when 
this matter was brought under discus- 
sion, tl*at between November 1€37 and 
January 31, 1839, he had 1631 memo- 
rials presented to him, praying for the 
liberation of prisoners, of >vIiom he 
had liberated 822.^ It must be add- 
ed, that the prerogative of mercy had 
been as largely exercised by previ- 
ous lord -lieutenants, particularly by 
Lord Wellesley ih 1834, and that dur- 
ing Lord Normanby’s adjninistration 
there had been a sensible diminution 
in committals, and iqllteasc of convic- 
tions ; the latter having become 71 
per cent of the former. •Hut all such 
wholesale use of tlfb prerogative of 
mercy is dangerous, and of bad ex- 
ample, especially in a country such as 
Ireland? where party spirit ran so high, 
and every measure of Government, 
even the most humane and generous, 


* Viz.— Memorials, . ^ . 

. , 1631 

Refused without advice, 

371 

• Refused with advice, 

. 431 

Liberated without adnice, 

388 

Liberated with advice, . 

634 

Undisposed of. 

14.5 

—Pari. Leb., xlix. 138. 



is invariably set down by tJic Opposi- 
tion to the undue influence of their 
political opponents. When the mat- 
ter, accordingly, was brought before the 
two Houses of Parliament, Ministers 
had only a majority of 26 in the Com- 
^nons ; while in the Lords, resolutions, 
condemnatory of Lord Normanby’s po- 
licy, especially in the administration df 
justice and the distribution of mercy, 
brought forward by Lord llroughain, 
were carried, on August 1839, by a 
majority of 34 in a house of 138. * 
Thg result was, that Lord Normanb}* 
retired from the viceroyalty, and W'as 
succeeded by Lord Ebrington. 

66. The compromise between the 
two Houses, evidently pointed at in 
the postponement of the municipal 
bill by the House of Lords in 1837, 
was prevented from being carried into 
eflect at the time in consequence of 
th(f King’s death, and disatlytion con- 
sequent upon it, in the summer of 
that year. As the new elections, how- 
ever, left the comparative strength of 
parties very much the same as before, 
the loaders on both sides saw the ne- 
cessity of coming to a compromise. 
On the one hand. Lord Melbourne, 
w’hose easy temper and imouciant dis- 
position was always inclined to avoid 
a difficulty rather than face it, had 
long been anxious to have the matter 
adjusted, which could only bo done by 
mutual concessions, and he had only 
been restrained by the ardent feelings 
of his followers from gbing into an 
arraii^ement long before. He had now, 
however, become so strongly impressed 
with the imprudence, to give it no 
harsher name, of annually carrying a 
measure by considerabl# majorities in 
the L(^er House, which was as regu- 
larly thrown out by still larger majori- 
ties in the Upper, that at length he 
miade a compromise of difficulty a 
Cabinet question. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. 
Peel were no less impressed with the 
stoppage to usefiil legislation wSich 
resuilwa from this state o? antagonism 
of the two Houses, and the danger that, 

* **The mojoitty, when the case was first 
brought forward w as 5—63 to 5S. .47W. Beg. 

n839, p. 60. 
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if it continued much longer, the nation their own hands.* The motion was- 
might become convulsed on the sub- lost by a majority;<^ 19 ; and it was 
jeet, and the cry for peerage reform be no wonder it was so, for the House • 
as formidable as ever that for parlia- could hardly be expected to confess 
mcntaiy had been. Impressed with defeat by rescinding its own resolu- 
these ideas, an approximation took tions. The bill was now btought for- 
place between the leaders on both ward, on July 2, ivithout the appro- 
sides, and the conditions of it were,* priation clause, and a mojion made by 
that the appropriation clause was to Mr Ward for the restoration of that- 
be abandoned in the Irisli Church clause lost by a majority of 270 to 
Bill, on the one hand, and the Peers 46, the Ministers themselves voting 
were to give way in their resistance to against it. The bill as it now stood 
corporate reform in that country, on passed the House of Lords^dthout a 
the other. division, and was a very •great im- 

67. It Avas easier, however, for*fche provement, for it provided the mejjys 
leaders, who felt the responsibility of of a general commutation of titlifts in 
command on both sides, to come to an Ireland, under a deduction of 25 per 
understanding, than to persuade their cent only, which in the circumstances 
folloAvers on either, who were animated was not unreasonable. There can be 
only witli the eagerness of conflict, to no doubt that L!>rd Melbourne, acted 
go into it. At length, however, though the part of » tnjp patriot on this oc- 
not witliout great difliculty, and no casion, for he gave up a mere party 
small ebujjijion of spleen OP. both sides, question to insure the passing of a 
^the desired ad justino lit was effected, great social improvement. That, how- 
thougli more than a year elapsed be- ever, was not the view taken of it by 
fore it was fully canded into effect, party men on either side ; and Lord 
On 27th March 1838, Sir R. Peel in- Brougham gave expression to the genc- 
quired of Lord John Russell what ral feeling in Parliament on the sub- 
course he intended to pursue in regard ject, ^lon ho said: “I never looked 
to the Irish Tithe Bill, and whether to see»tlie day when appropriation 
he meant to introduce it with the ap- should be given to the winds, as if the 
propriation clause in terms of the re- thing had never been— as if it had not 
solutions of 1835 ? Lord John, in been the means of unseating one Min- 
reply, stated that the Ministei-s in- istry and seating another. So much 
tended to place **tho tithe question for appropriation ! — the chapter of ap- 
on a footing altogether new, ” as it ap- propriation, its origin, history, flour- 
peared useless and irritating to pro- ishing, decline, and fall ; how in the 
long, after a conflict of four years, an fulness of time, haring answered every 
argument which produced notiiing. good purpo^, it has been geptly laid 
It was generally felt at the time, what aside and put to rest without a single* 
was the truth, that this was an an- requiem being si^ig over its grave.” 
nouncement of the abandonment of the 68. Tile settlement of the Muni<;ipal 

appropriation ^lausG. But in order to Corporation Bill in Ireland did not 
bring the matter to a test, ^ir T. talA place quite ^ soon ; but flic com- 
Acland, on 14th May, brought for- promise in regard to it, too, was in the* 
ward a distinct motion for the rescind- end canded into effect. Lord John 
ing of the resolutions of the House, in* Russell, on 7th February 1837| moved 
April 1835, lU favour of it. Sir R. for leave to bring in the Irish Munici- 
Peel on this occasion ^ve vent to pal Bill, which was earned by a ma- 
natural and excusable feelings of pride jority of 55 — the numbers being 302 
• at 5^ing the Tithe Bill now reduced to 249; and, ^ already mentioned, the 
to the form%hich he had annc^nced consideration of the bill was adjourned 
for it, when in power in March 1835, in the House of Peers till it wa^secii 
and the appropriation clause, which what course Ministers were to adopt in ' 
his opponents had declared to be essen- regard to the Irish Tithe Bill. Early 
tial to the measure, withdrawn bjt in 1838 the bill was again introduced 
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by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, and iiu pursuance of the 
agreement, Sir R. reel did not object 
to the second reading, and admitted 
the principle of popular election, but 
moved in oommittee that £10 rating 
should be the qualification, which was 
rejected by a piajority of only 20, the 
numbers being 286 to 266. "V^en the 
bill came into the House of Lords, Lord 
Ijyndhurst moved as an amendment 
that the qualification be fixed at £10, 
■which was earned by 96 to 36. Sev- 
eral othertminor amendments were 
alil^arried in the Peers, which were 
so oteasteful to the Commons that 
Lord John Russell threw up the bill 
altogether for that session. 

69. Matters looked very unpromis- 
ing, in iliis stage, for tfie success of the 
compromise ; and thev wene not mate- 
rially improved in the next session of 
Parliament. Lord John Russell again 
(1839) brought forward the bill as it 
stood, and the second reading was car- 
ried by a majority of 26, Sir R. Peel 
and l.ord Stanley voting with the ma- 
jority. Sir R. Peel proposed, how'ever, 
in committee, that the rating ^ould 
be raiae^ to £10 to confer a vote#which 
was carried against him in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 2L and in his 
favour in the Lords by a majority of 
43 ; and upon this amendment being 
brought under the consideration of the 
Commons, Lord John Russell abandon- 
ed the bill a second time. Matters thus 
seemed to be inextricable, and the com- 
promise as far as ever froi^ being car- 
ried into* effect ; but in the following 
year (1840) it met wit]p more success. 
The hill was then introduced by Lord 
Morpeth, on 14th February, with the 
rating fixed at £8, and on this occasion 
Sir R. Peel and his whole personal fol- 
lowers voted for the bill, on the ground 
that a settlement of the question had 
become indispensable, and that the bill, 
as now amended, was the best which 
in the circumstances could be got. fit 
passed the Commons, accordingly, by 
a majority of 148 ; in the Lords, the 
qualilication was again raised to £10, 
being that in the Scotsii Municipal 
Bill ; and the bill, as thus amended, 
having been acceded to by the Com- 


mons, it passed the Lower House, and 
on 18th August received the royal as- 
sent. 

70. An event occurred in 1837, which 
evinced, in striking colours, at once the 
ambitious designs of Russia in the East, 
and the weakness of Great Britain at 
Aat period to restrain her advances. 
Ever since the treaty of Adrianople irb 
1829, the Cabinet of St Petersburg had 
been, without intermission, pursuing 
that system of encroachment and ag- 
gi’andisemeiit which they had so long 
adopted to undermine the influence of 
all other powers in the Euxine. Among 
other designs to weaken the power of 
Turkey, and establish the Muscovite 
influence in Central Asia, they had for 
long waged a bloody war with the Cir- 
cassian tribes inhabiting thegi’eat ran^ 
of the Caucasus, which runs from the 
Euxine to the Caspian Sea. This war 
had»been carried on -with ■various suc- 
cess ; but after a quarter oiVcentury 
of almost uninteiTUptcd hostilities the 
mountaineers were still unsubdued. 
But the Russians, according to their 
usual system of advancing pretensions 
beyond the march of their standards, 
took upon themselves to declare the 
whole coast of Circassia next the Eux- 
ine in a state of blockade. 

71. 'William IV., to whom the hon- 
our of Great Britain, and particularly 
of the royal navy, was especially dear, 
had long viewed with undisguised jeal- 
ousy these strides on the part of Rus- 
sia ; and in order to bring them to a 
test, 1«3 secretly encouraged Mr Bell, a 
merchant in London, to send a cargo 
of salt to the Circassian coast, never 
doubting that the Russians would not 
venture to violate the Bntish flag. Be- 
fore doing so, however, Mr Bell wrote 
to the Foreim Office, inquiring whe- 
ther “the Russian blockade on the 
^lack Sea, to the south of the river 
Kouban, was recognised 0y the British 
Government.” To this he received an 
answer cautiously ■worded, “referring 
the parties to the Gazette, in M^fticn 
they yould find all su^ffiotifications 
as those alluded to for the information 
of all concerned.” Upon docking into 
the Gazette, no notification of the 
,i)lockade in question was to be found; 
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and therefore Mr Bell, conceiving him- 
self to he perfectly safe, despatched the 
Vixen with her cargo from the port of 
Loudon. Mr James Bell, the super- 
cargo, brother of the freighter, took 
out despatches from the Foreign Office 
to Lord Ponsonby, the British minis- 
ter at (/oowstantinoide. To render dS- 
^puraiice doubly sure, Mr James Bell, 
on reaching that city, waited on Mr 
Urqnhart, the secretary to the em- 
bassy, and was by him referred to the 
ambassador. Lord Ponsonby informed 
him that the Russian Government had 
sent him an intimation of restri(Jtions 
of a conditional nature on this trade, 
but tliat Russia had no right to im- 
pose any restrictions whatever, and 
encouraged him to persevere in his 
voyage, assuring him, as far as his 
opinion went, of the support of his 
own Government in case of any inter- 
ference on the part of the RussiAiteoffi- 
cials.* ^!Pthis expectation, however, 
the event proved he was mistaken ; for 
the Vixen, having pursued her course 
towards the Circassian coast, was cap- 
tured, on the 29th November 1836, off 
Soudjouk-Kale, close under the shore, 
by a Russian cruiser, on account ** of 

* “ I informed Lord Ponsonby that it was 
my intention to proceed in a vessel, which I 
expected daily, to a <*-crtain point on the coast 
of Circassia, which I had fixed upon as most 
eligible for the trade I had 111 view ; and that 
as I had ascertained before leaving London 
that Government did not then acknowledge 
any right on the part of Russia to impede 
trade with the country in question, and as 
nothing had since occurred which seemed to 
have changed the state of affairs, ^should 
endeavour to attain the object 1 had in view, 
and slioLild not be diveited from it, unless 
foi-ce were used on the part of tlie Russian 
Government, and hoped to obtain his Lord- 
ship's aid in so doing 

“ In reply hi^jordslup stated, that ho per- 
fectly coincided in the proimety of^he plan 
1 had adopted, to which he had no objections 
whatever to offer, as he considered it an in- 
disputable fact that Russia had no right to 
interfere with ^r prescribe rules for BntislT 
trade to Circassia ; and that if I adhered to 
the stralghtforwaiil course I had detailed to 
him, he Yiad no doubt of my being enabled to 
establish a claim for support from the British 
Govminont, in which he should be glad to 
render rao alrtfce assistance in hisjpower; 
requesting me at the same time to transmit 
him inforraatkin as to what success attend- 
ed my enterprise. — Jamls S. Bell,"— Ur- 
iiVK Anr’a Progress o / Russia , 325; and Double- 
day, vi. 216. • 


a breach of blockade.” The crew es- 
caped on shore, ijlmre they were kind- 
ly treated by the (jircassiaiis ; hut tlm 
vessel and her cargo were confiscated, 
and declared good prize by the Rus- 
sian authorities. • 

72. This daring outrage do^s not 
appear to have called fmth any vigor- 
ous remonstrance on the part of the 
British Government ; but it was on two 
different occasions made the subject of 
debate in the House of Commons — first 
on 17th March 1837, on tlm motion of 
Mr Roebuck; and again Sin 8tb De- 
cember, after the death of Kin^¥dl- 
liam, on the motion of Mr Atwood. 
On both occasions the answer of Lord 
Palmerston was the same. He did not 
assert that Circassia was either virtu- 
ally at war witlf Russia, or paj^t of the 
dominions ^f that power : he did not as- 
sert that Soudjtiik-Kale was a Russian 
possession : he avoided saying whether 
the condemnation was justifiable on 
the ground of breach of blockade, or 
municipal law, or quarantine. Ho 
simply refused to grant the papers de- 
manded, and said that, in the whole 
circumstances of the case, Government 
saw n# ground for making any further 
demand upon tlie Russian Government. 
The case had been submitted to the 
consideration of the law-ofliecrs of the 
Crown, but he declined to produce 
their opinion, from which it was justly 
inferred that it was unfavourable to 
Ministers, To the surprise of all, Sir 
R. Peel took no part in either debate ; 
and thus Gie matter, after exciting a 
great feiment in the couiitr^, was al- 
lowed to drop.* Many sturdy patriots, 
who r^ollectea the days of riy: and 
Nelson, asked where was the thunder 
of*the British ift.vy when such an in- 
sult was offered to its flag, and deeply 
lamented the sudden degradation to 
which the empire, without any visible 
external disaster, had been brought. 
But more calm observers, who looked 
b«yond the surface of things, observed 
that# the cl\{inge, striking as it was, 
was to be ascribed to causes more re- 
mote than any timidity or weakness in 
the men now at the head of aflairs. 
Government was obviously intent upon 
upholding the Russian alliance in order 
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to chfeck the designs of*Fi-ancc in the 
Levant ; and Sir R. P(||yelt too deeply 
the monetary difficultSs which his own 
poircy had brought upon the country, 
to venture upon a course which Avould 
at once have e^aposcd its weakness, and 
entailed upon all classes unbounded 
disasters? 

73. The monarch upon whom the 
measures had been forced, which neces- 
sarily led to this protracted contest 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
did not survive to witness its termina- 
tion. His he^^th, which had been in 
genei^J^ood since his accession to the 
1 1 iron viewed symptoms of decline 
in the spring of 1837, and increased so 
rapidly, that in the beginning of June 
it had become the cause of serioii.«5 alarm 
to his fami^, whoso atteAtion to him 
was assiduous and tender. Allilie skill 
of his medical attendant? j’^oved in- 
sufficient to arrest the decay of nature, 
and he expired at Windsor at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 20th 
June. On the arrival of the news in 
London, orders were immediately is- 
sued for summoning a Privy Council 
at Kensington Palace, to take the oagi 
of allegiance to the youthful Sovereign, 
Queen VicAniiA, daughter of the Duke 
of Kent, and the next in lineal descent 
to the throne. Her Majesty ■was only 
in her nineteenth year, having been 
bom at Kensington Palace on 24th 
May 1819. 

74. She was suddenly called on to 
assume the sceptre of the greatest em- 
pire in the world, at an age when most 
of her sex, eVhn the most giftea, have 
just begun to mingle witl^'^general so- 
ciety, an(i introduced into an asscntbly 
of the first and noblest of tie land — 
grey -haired statesmen, w'amors 
who had filled the world with their re- 
nown— to receive their willing homage. 

* Kevertheless, the mingled majesty and 
grace which the youthful Sovereign ex- 
hibited on the occasion were such as to 
excite universal admiration, and drew 
tears from many eyes in th^ aiimisi 
circle which had not been wet for half 
a lifetime Warriors trembled with 
fmotion who had never fell^ fear in 
presence of their enemies. Statesmen 
felt abashed, albeit long inured to the 


stonns of the forum. The scene has 
been described with the truth of his- 
tory, though the colours of romance, 
by the hand of a master. * ‘ In a sweet 
and thrilling voice, and with a com- 
posed mien, which indicated rather the 
absorbing sense of august duty tliaii 
an Absence of emotion, the Queen an- 
nounced her accession to the throne of 
her ancestors, and her humble lio}>(i 
that Divine Providence would gnaid 
over the fulfilment of her lofty trust. 
The prelates and chief men of her 
realm then advanced to the throne, 
and, kneeling before lier, pledged their 
troth, and took the sacred oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy — allegiance to 
one who niles over the land that the 
gi’cat Macedonian could not coiirpier; 
and over a continent of which even Uo- 
lumbus never dreamed; to the Queen of 
eveiy sea, and of nations of every zone. 
Fair an4 serene, she has the bl^jj^nd 
beauty of the Saxon. Will it l^jcr 
proud destiny at length to bear relief 
to suffering millions, and with that 
soft hand, which might inspire trouba- 
dour and guerdon knights, break the 
last link in the chain of Saxon thral- 
dom ? ” 

75. Wlieu the ceremony of taldng 
the oath of allegiance, which was first 
taken by “ Ernest, King of Hanover,” 
had been gone through, her Majest}^ 
with a steady voice and perfect sell- 
possession, tlius addressed her assem- 
bled councillors ; “ The sevete and 
afflicting loss which the nation has 
sustained ky the death of his Majesty, 
my beloved' uncle, has devolved upon 
me the duty of administering the gov- 
ernment of this empire. This awful 
responsibility is imposed uppn me so 
•suddenly, tiad at so early a period of 
my life, that I should feel myself ut- 
terly oppres.sed by the burden, were I 
not fustained by the hope tht^ Divine 
Providence, which has called me to 
this work, will give me strength for 
♦he performance of it ; and that I shall 
find in the purity of my intentions^* 
and in my*zeal for the publfc welfare, 
that .support and those resources which 
usually belong to a more matflire age 
and to long experience. I place my 
film reliance upon the wisdom of Par- 
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liament, and upon the loyalty and 
affection of my people. I esteem it 
also a peculiar advantage that I suc- 
ceed to a sovereign whoso constant re- 
gard for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote 
the amelioration of the laws and insti- 
tutions of this countiy, have reriJered 
his name the object of general attach- 
ment and veneration. Educated in 
England under the tender and enlight- 
ened care of a most affectionate mother, 

1 have learned from my infancy to re- 
spect and love the constitution of my 
native country. It will be inf unceas- 
ing study to maintain the reformed 
religion, as by law established, secur- 
ing at the same time to all the full 
enjoyment of religious liberty. And I 
shall steadily lU'otect the rights, and 
promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare of all classes 
of mv^bjccts.” • 

r^fniy the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria the crown of Hanover, which was 
destined to heirs-male, became sepa- 
rated from that of Groat Britain, with 
which that state had been united un- 
der one head since the accession of 
George 1., then Elector of Hanover, to 
the throne of these realms in 1714. 
It descended to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the next surviving male heir of 
George III. This severance of the two 
crowns, which had so long been united, 
however, exciteil very little attention, 
and was in no respect the subject of 
regret; so strong was the impression 
in the nation, that Great Ik'itain was 
essentially a maritime power, and that 
the connection with a comparatively 
small German state was a source rather 
of wcaknj^s than stren^h, by involv- 
ing us in Continental poTitiv, and often* 
compelling the nation to give protec- 
tion, when no return on a correspond- 
ing scale could be afforded. The* two 
states hat^e since remained on terms of 
conlideiitial amity, though the policy 
of their respective governments haJ 
•«ften been materially different, and the 
positioif of Hanover, as one %f the great 
German Confederacy, naturally led to 
a diffei^ut dependence and separate 
interests. 

77. Shortly before the youthfuUieir- 


css of England ascended the throne of 
her fathers, jymther lady, in the ful- 
ness of yeai’s, descended to the tomb, 
^who, under a different state of English 
law, might have sat on it. On the 
27th March, Mrs Fm’zherbeut ex- 
pired at her house at Brighton, at the 
advanced ago of eighty years. Her 
history had been very remarkable, and 
savoured rather of the changes of ro- 
mance than the events of real life. 
Born on 26th July 1756, the youngest 
daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq. of 
Bam bridge, in HampAiire, she was 
married in 1776 to Edward Esq. 
of Lul worth Castle, in the llmmty of 
Dorset ; and next to Thomas Fitzher- 
bert. Esq. of Norbury in Siirrej’’, who 
also died, without issue, in May 1781. 
When a wiJbw for the sec^d time, in 
1785, im the enjoyment of an ample 
jointure, she met the Prince of Wales, 
to whom she immediately became the 
object of the most violent passion. 
Little accustomed to experience any 
resistance to his desires, he soon found 
that her virtue was proof against any 
but honourable intentions, while her 
l^auty and fascination not only capti- 
vated his senses, but enthralled his 
imagination. Tlie Marri^e Act, how- 
ever, opposed an invincible bar to a 
legal union with the fair enchantress ; 
and Mr Fox, his intimate friend, in a 
long and eloquent letter, distinctly 
])ointed out to him the extreme hazard 
with which any attempt to violate its 
provisions would be attended, both to 
the la^y in question and liimself. 
Such was the violence, however, of the 
Prince’s pi^gsion, that he resolved at 
all*liazards to persevere, ajid he at 
length obtained her consent to a pri- 
vate union, •by the exhibition to her 
of a real or pretended attempt, in de- 
g)air at her refusal, to commit suicide. ^ 
The marriage ceremony was performed 
in private, and by a Protestant cler^- 
man, though she was a Roman Catho- 
lic, but with perfect regularity, and 
tn presejice of witnesses ; and the mar* 
riage certificate is in existence, in the 
hands of Messrs Coutts, the great 
bankers,* at this moment. Mr Fo» 
afterwards, as he said, “by authority,” 
denied in Parliament that any such 
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marriage had taken plac« — a fals(;hood 
on the part of some wliich she 
never forgave. ‘ ‘ The union proved un- 
fortunate,” as that able man had pre- 
dicted. After living together for eight 
years, “the happiest,’^ as the Prince 
himself said, “of his whole life,” he 
was separ^ed from her shortly before 
his marriage in 1797 with the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick ; and though 
she, after his severance from that 
Princess, again reverted, by advice of 
the Pone, to her conjugal connection 
with the Prin^fe, yet the vexations 
arisinffjjom her ambiguous situation 
— a wife?%id not a wife — were such, 
that tlicy were finally separated before 
he ascended the throne. Fortunately 
there was no issue of the marriage. 
]\lrs Fitzherj^ert possessed \incommon 
talents for conversation, her manner 
was fascinating in a remarkable degree, 
and her disposition kindly and affec- 
tionate. She was always treated with 
the highest respect by all the members 
of the royal family ; with their consent 
her servants wore the royal livery ; 
and when George IV. descended to 
tlie tomb in 1830, he was interred, a| 
his own reij^iicst, with a miniatuiso 
round his neck, which is supposed to 
have been that of the only person 
through life who had commanded his 
entire affections. 

78. Like all other sovereigns whose 
reign lias been marked by important 
changes in the balance of parties or 
the stiuctnre of government, the char- 
acter of William IV. has been very 
differently drrflvn by opposite ^rtics, 
and even by the same part vt at differ- 
ent period^ of liis reign. At one tiftie 
he was the idol of the popukee, and 
the “most popular king .siifcc the days 
of Alfred was never iinined in public 
without thunders of applause, as long 
*as it was supposed he headed the popu- 
lar movement, and the well-devised 
fable of the hackney-coach had not 
lost its influence on the public mind. 
TJiese sentiments gave way to^ others i 
of the opposite description when it was 
discovered* he hesitated in following 
tiic movement party in their hist mea- 
sures ; that he had refused to create 
peers to coerce the House of Lords ; 


I and sent for tlie Duke of Wellington 
I to extricate him from the thraldom to 
which he was subjected in that matter. 
In truth, both opinions were exagge- 
rated, and consequently erroneous. Tho 
sailor-king was neither the hero which 
he was called in April 1831, nor tho 
demofi which ho was styled in Nov- 
ember 1834. He was an open-minded,, 
kind-hearted man, with good inten- 
tions, but no great range of intellect, 
and few of the (jualities requisite for 
government in tho extremely difficult 
circumstances in which he was called 
to the thfonc. Personally brave, and 
with the hereditary finnness of his 
race, he liad also a secret vein of vanity 
in ills character, which made him 
sometimes court the populace when 
they required no courting, and led him 
to overlook in present applause the* 
effect of measures which, when they 
appeared^ he was the first to }:tgret. 
In iicrfect ignorance of its results,^©- 
gave a willing consent to the £10 
clause in the Kefom Bill ; and the 
last years of his life were spent in vain 
endeavours to elude the effects, and 
bitter regrets for having consented to 
the introduction, of that great and de- 
cisive innovation. 

79. JVl ore serious charges were brought 
against him at the time by the Conser- 
vatives, of having fimt precipitated the 
march of revolution by his dissolution 
of tho House of Commons in April 
1831, and then been premature; in his 
attempt to stop it by his change of 
Ministry iiVNovember 1834. Neither 
charge appears to be well founded. 
Without disputing the decisive effect 
of the dissolution in 1831, which, be- 
yond all doubt, was the turnipg-point 
ki the contort, it is now evident, from 
subsequent events and revelations 
that matters had then gone so far that 
they gould not be an’ested ; and that, 
in truth, the Sovereign was th A under 
such an amount of moral coercion that 
he was not a free agent. Possibly tho 
revolution might have been arrested • 
at an earlier period, but tht^i Tt was 
impossible to do so. To have attempt- 
ed it would certainly have led to a 
civil war, headed by a portion at least 
of th<) Liberal chiefs, in the course of 
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■which, whatever party ultimately pre- 
vailed, the constitution and liberties 
of the country would as certainly have 
perished as those of Rome did in the de- 
mocratic convulsion headed by Caisar. 

80. It is equally clear that the 
change of Ministry, and dissolution 
consequent on it, in the end of^l834, 
though not attended with the effect 
expected from it at the time, either 
by the Sovereign or the Conservatives, 
was a most important ship, leading in 
the end to highly beneficial consequen- 
ces in the future progress of the con- 
vulsion. It gained for the®fricnds of 
the constitution what is of inestimable 
importance in arresting the march of 
revolution — time. The dissolution 
having reduced the former Liberal 
majority of 300 to 10, the House of 
Peers was emboldened to step forward 
and resume its functions as an inde- 
pen^it branch of the legislakire. The 
f.4mnpt to coerce them by a creation 
of Peers could not be renewed when 
the Sovereign was known to be hostile 
to such a measure, and experience had 
proved that another dissolution on 
such a question would probably lead 
only to the Conservatives obtaining a 
majority in the House of (.’ommons. 
The AMinisters, however little in reality 
inclined to it themselves, w’ere forced 
to go on with revolutionary measures 
by their democratic allies ; and as the 
Irish Catholic members constituted 
their entire majority, those measures 
w^ore necessarily directed a^inst the 
property of the Established Church. 
This is generally the second step in 
revolution : the first is to get the com- 
mand of the legislature, the next to 
realise the fruits of victory by confis- 
cating the property of th(i church. 9b 
it was in Fi*ancc — so it was in Spain 
and Portugal. But the vast majority 
of Liberals in the first reformed Par- 
liament' having been almost extin- 
guished in the second, this course 
of measures, though attempted in tliis 
country, could not be carried through 
— thc'*j}K>grcs8 of oi'ganic ^hange was 
siopjJcd. The Radicals andlrish Catho- 
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lies raised a prodigious outcry at this 
unexpected ^i^pediment to their de- 
signs ; but the country did not rcapoiid 
to it, and no important organic change 
has been efiected, or even seriously at- 
tempted, since the Reform Bill. The 
Municipal Bill was a social, not a poli- 
tical change. ^ 

81. The reason is, that the Anglo- 
Saxon character, however liable to siul- 
den fits of violence, bordering for the 
time oil national insanity, is in general, 
and when it gets time to cool, essen- 
tially of a practicaUcharacter. The 
fervid temperament of the ^^3h and 
Irish is diirerent : like thitf?reiich, it 
is frequently disposed to run all the 
hazards of speculation and fundamen- 
tal change. But the natural disposi- 
tion of the majority of,^ho English, 
and oL nearly the whole of their rural 
population, is abhorrence of theoreti- 
cal innovation, but passion for practi- 
cal improvement. The reform fervour 
in England now took this direction : 
the nationalmind, having cooled down, 
fiowed back into its old and time-woni 
cliaimcl. Thence an entire change in 
^he measures forced upon the parlia- 
rrentary leaders ; and tips is what Srr 
Robert Peel, with his wonted sagacity 
as to present objects, distinctly per- 
ceived, and which affords the key to 
his whole subsequent conduct. The 
majority of the nation supported him 
during the long duel between the two 
liouses, the prize at issue in which was 
further organic change ; but they did 
so only because they were averse to 
such Sianges, and longed for the real 
fruits of il^at already made. They saw 
tifet he was the real map. for these 
practical reforms, and not the elegant 
nobleman, inexperienced in real busi- 
ness, however veraed in courts, who 
had headed them during the reforni 
struggle. The great political victory 
which unseated the Government in 
1841, and the free -trade measures 
which immediately followed it, were 
both yie natural consequence of the 
change in the national mind which 
was now going forward. • 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA, FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN JUNE 


1837 TO THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 

1. ]topLENDENT with gloiy, tcem- 
in" witfrJ*^abitants, overllowirig with 
ridics, houiiilless in extent, the Uritish 
^-inpire, at the accession of Queen Vic- 
■I’oiiiA, seemed the fairest and most 
liowcrfiil dominion upon carfcli. It had 
i ome victoriofis throngli the ino§t ter- 
rible strife whiidi ever divided man- 
kind, and more than once, in the 
course of it, singly confronted Europe 
in arms. It had struck down the 
greatest conqueror of modern times. 

1 1 still retained the largest part of the 
continent of North America, and a 
new hemisphere in Australia had been 
recently added, without opposition, tq' 
its mighty dcAnains. All the navies 
of the world had sought in vain to 
w'rest from the hands of its sovereign 
the sceptre of the ocean; all the in- 
dustiy of man, to rival in competition 
the produce of its manufactures or the 
wealth of its merchants. In science 
and literatvire it still kept the lead of 
all the nations of the earth. It had 
given birth to steam navigation, #iich 
had bridged the Atlantic, a^id rail- 
ways, which had more tln(!i halvdl 
distance ; if had revealed the qlectric 
telegraph, destined ere long to ren- 
der instantaneous the transmission of 
thought. 1 1 had subdued realms which 
the Macedonian phalanx could not 
reach, and attained a dominion beyond 
what the Roman legions had coiiouer- 
ed. An hundred and twenty millions 
of jnen, at the period of its highest 
2 irosperity, obeyed the sceptre of Alex- 
ander; as many in after-times were 
blessed by the rule of the Anto^ines ; 
bu! an hundred and fifty millions 
peoijlcd the realms of Queen Victoria; 
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and the suli never set on Iier dominions, 
for before *‘his declining rays had 
ceased to illuminate the ram])artM of 
(Quebec, his ascending beams llanied on 
the minarets of Calcutta.” 

2. Veiled under so splendid an ex- 
terior, this vast empire contained many 
luinciples of weakness, and already ex- 
liibitcd th^ symptoms of mortality-, ..Jts 
extent hntl become too great, not 
its real strength, but for that portion 
of its strengtli, unhappily cxtrcnioly 
small, which the public temper would 
permit to be directed to tlie public ser- 
vice. It was hrouglit in contact with 
thegreatest empires upon earth, and was 
involved in questions likely to lead to 
dilfcrenccs with them ; for in the East, 
both in the Eiixino and Central Asia, 
it almost adjoined the territories which 
acknowledged the infiuence of Russia; 
in Euroi)e it was frequently on the 
verge of war with France ; whije in 
the West it was perpetually exposo^l 
to danger fnjpn the encroaching s]urit 
of America. Yet with all these claii- 
gei*s, and this vast and widely scattered 
dominion, the naval and military forces 
which its popular reprcseutative^wmuld 
piirmit to be k^pt on foot were wretch- 
edly small, and totally disproportion cd 
cither to the strength of the empire, tho 
securit'^ of its distant possessions, or 
even tho maintenance of its owil indc- 
liendence. Tho Anglo-Saxon disposi- 
tios, strangely compounded of pacific 
^nd warlike qualities, the love of gain, 
and tho thir^ for glory, satiati^^ith 
the latter from tho splendid successes of 
the war, had turned, with unexariipled 
and alanning avidity, into the former, 
which had now conic wholly to absorb 
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national niind. The idea was gene- Avorking classy in the manufacturing 
ral, almost universal, in the ooiniuercial districts again* the whole institutions 
towns, that the era of wars had i*asscd, of the country : Chartism, was rife in 
that mercantile interests would hence- Great Britain ; organised agitation p(‘,r- 
fortli rule the world, and that it Avas pctiuited misery in kcland ; Canada 
Avorse than useless to be at any c.^ense Avas on the verge of open insiUTection ; 
at ke-eping up naval or military firma- and the recent emancipatfon of the 
ments Avhich never could a"oin he re- slaves in the West rndics, AAnthout nia- 
(juired. A tliirst for gain had seized tcrially benefiting them, had implant- 
all classes; each Avas at once ambiti- cd the seeds of ruin in the planters, 
ous and discontented ; and in their So mcany causes of danger could not 
passion for adA\ancement they had fail ere long to produce a convulsion 
come to inllict serious wounds on in some part of tl^ empire, but. 
each otlicr. • strange to say, it Avas first in^^cd by 

3. Realised Avealth had established external, not internal, infij^races. It 
a system of currency Avhich, for its oAvn arose from democratic ambition in the 
advantage, landed the nation every United States of America, and the so- 
four or fiv(3 years in a long course of A^erity of nature in the British Islands, 
sulfering, as necessarily as night sue- • ^ 

coeds day ; and sufi'ering iiovcrty 4. lk)sscsscd of a territory ten times 
sought protection from its consequen- the area Ijf France, and capable of 
cesa^vgards its only property — labour maintaining in case and comfort three 
■^'^ml^trikes, Avhich difiused universal hundred and fifty millions of inhabit- 
suficring, and permanently alienated ants, Avith a soil generally rich and 
the difierent classes of society from fertile, and intersected by a network 
each other. Great j)rospcrity had re- of innumcrablo rivers, the natural ca- 
ccntl}^ been enjoyed, but it had passed nals of the country, the United States 
away ; the tide had turned, and suffer- hvanted only two things to become ere 
ing, general and long-continued, Avas | Jtfiig the richest amt most populous 
ill prospect, likely only the more se- enijure upon earth. These two things 
A^erely to be felt from the contrast it Averc men and money ; but they Avero 
Avould exhibit to the prosperity which indispeusablo to the development of 
had preceded it. A sore feeling had their resources. The forests AvithAvhieh 
come to pervade all ranks of societj'^ : the countiy was covered had over- 
■the labouring, at least in toAvns, re- spread the earth Avith a rich soil, and 
garded their employers as their natuml mingled vegetable and animal remains 
enemies, Avho Avere unjustly enriched of several feet in thickness, AA’hich pro- 
with the fruits of their toii ; the more mised a long cour.se of fine harvests 
Avealthy looked on the working classes from its virgin riches ; •but it Avas still 
as spoliators ready to seize upon their overshad#jved by their massy boughs, 
property, on the first opportunity, aitCL the axe of the backAvo^dsman Avas 
either open violence or legislative required for a course of years to cut 
enactment. A great political iwoln- doAvn its primeval stems, and tear out 
tion, happily Avithout bloodshed, had its gigantic roots. Emigrants Avere 
recently taken place, but it had effect- coming in considerable numbers from 
ed no practical alterations in s§ciety, Europe — those from the British Islandt 
or amelioration in the condition of the had already reached 60,000 annually ; 
people, except substituting the monied but they Averc lost in this immensity 
aristocracy in towns for the landed of space, and presented only a thin 
» aristocracy in the country as the rulers«| line o^labourers, the pioneers of ciAdl- 
of tliff Sitate. The democratic leaders isation, along a frontier 1700 miles 
had taken advantage of the general dis- long Avhere it was working into the 
apiJoiAtment, which the blasting of the forest. • C-apital was required for evc*y 
hopes excited by this change liad occa- ucav undertaking, but great as was the 
sioned, to excite the feelings of the energy, unbounded the activity of the 
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inhabitants of the United States, it issued ; and the mass of notes in cir- 
could not be found insufficient quan- culation was as great as it afterwards 
tities from their unaided resources ; and became in 1834, witli a population 
the wages of labour, from the scarcity nearly double, and transactions throe 
of hands, wer^ so high that capital times as extensive. It was imposbiblo 
had little inducement to migrate from that such a state of things could bo 
England^to settle in a country where, allo^d to continue, and to get out of 
although rent w’is nothing, tiic cost it, Government, in 1816, established, 
of production was double its own. The by an act of the Congress, the famous 
produce of the mines of gold and silver Bank of the United States, with a 
over the globe had been so fearfully capital of 35,000,000 dollars, and a 
<Iiminished by the disastrous wars con- charter for twenty years. Such was 
sequent on the^^outli American revolii- the combined energy and prudence of 
tiou, ^at the annual sup])ly for the this gicat establishment, that, soon 
use ol'^Se whole world had ffillen be- after its opening, cash payments were 
low £9,000,000 — not half its former resumed in all the banks of New York, 
amount — and this was nearly all ab- Philadelphia, P>altiTnore, Boston, and 
sorbed by the necessities of Europe, soon after in all the banks of the 
Tlius America, albeit splendidly fur- Union. This important transition, 
nishod by Ifll the blessings of nature, however, was not made without great 
might have been chained' to a slow difficulty and an immense amount of 
progress, and at length slumbered on embarrassment and insolvency. Bc- 
with a population doubling, like Eu- tween 1811 and 1820 no less th'arj>>.lfi5 
rope, in nve hundred years, were it banks, in different parts of the Union, 
not for one discovery which supplied either became banknipt or withdrew 
all deficiencies, and kept it abreast from business. During this period of 
of its destiny. This discovery was a return to casli ptiyments, industry was 
Papek CuRiiENCY. essentially blighted, sufiering was uni- 

6. This powerful agent for gooet,^ versal, and the people, glad as usual 
for evil was*never more required, and to fix the responsibility of mislortnuo 
has nowhere produced more important on any one but themselves, generally 
effects than in the United States of ascribed it to the banking system, 
America. It is historically known which, though grievously abused, Inul 
that the establishment of their indc- been the mainspring of their progress, 
pendence, like the successful issue of and the principal cause of tlieir pros- 
the war of Rome with Carthage, and perity. 

Great Britain with Napoleon, was 6. Great as these evils were — the 
mainly owing to the paper bearing a unavoidably result of an immense is- 
forced circulation, which was 5b plen- sue of paper without either resj^onsi- 
tifully issued by the insurf^ynt States bility or control— they were in a con- 
during the course of the contest, siderable measure modified by tlui 
During tflc war with England, in 1814, prudent conduct, high credit, and 
cash payments were universally and threat influqice of the United States 
unavoidably suspended, and an irn- Bank. Such was the effect of its 
mense amount of confusion and mer- general direction in banking affairs 
• cantile distress ensued in consequence that yll the dkasters of the six years 
in all the States of the Union. Banks preceding 1820 were forgottcii in the 
had been established to the number imbounded prosperity of the fiftecji 
of 246, which issued their own notes years which succeeded it. Although 
without limitation, which circulated^ the United States shared to a certain 
tnrough all the States of thd' Union,'' degree in the commercial disaatfi#fs con - 
some at par, others at various degrees sequent on'^the resumption of cash pny- 
of discount, sometimes as mych as a ments in Great Britain in 18J9, and 
naif, according to the reputed solvency the consequent monetary crisis of 1825 
of the establishment from which they and 1832, yet this period was, upon 
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the whole, one of extraordinary and 
unprecedented prosperity over their 
whole extent. Price.s were high, but 
wages were still higher ; ease and con- 
tentment generally prevailed ; culti- 
vated land was encroaching at the rate 
of seventeen miles a-year over a%on- 
tier seventeen liundred miles in length, 
upon the gloom of the forest ; and the 
seaport towns on the coast, sharing in 
the vast commerce which such a rapid 
increase of production reemired, were 
mpidly advancing in wealth, popula- 
tion, and enterprise. During these 
fifteen years the population of the 
United States advanced G5 per cent ; 
its exports and imports doubled, and 
a vast stream of emigrants from the 
ilritish Isles, which had come at last 
to be above 50,000 a-year, added to 
the prolific power of nature in provid- 
ing liands to keep pace witli ibis im- 
mgj^jirincrease.* It is to the influ- 
('iice of the American banks in fur- 
nishing the means of cultivation and 
improvement to the hardy settlers in 
the forest, that the superior aspect of 
the American side of the St Lawrence 
to the Jiritish, which has attracted the 
notice of every traveller, is mainly to 
be ascribed. 

7. As the paper cuiTcncy of the 
United States has done such gi-eat 
things ill sustaining and vivifying the 
industry of the country, it was not to 
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bo expected tlmt it could have been 
conducted wiftiout many instancoa of 
reckless, some of culjiable, misman- 
agement. So great had the demand 
for money become in •consequence of 
the immense undertakings which wore 
everywhere going forward, ^hat tho 
discounts of the banks in the year 
1831 had reached tho enormous amount 
of 250,000,000 dollars, great part of 
which was discounted at the extrava- 
gant rate of 16, 18, and 20 per cent. 
On the 1st Jannaiy 1J35, there were 
in the United States 557 haidar. be- 
sides 121 branches; their was 

231,250,000 dollars (£57,500,000), the 
notes they had in circulation amounted 
to 103,692,000 dollars (£25,500,000), 
their aimuakliscountswere^65, 143,000 
dollars ^£90,600,000), and the entire 
treasure in their vaults was 43,937,000 
dollars, or £10,990,000. These figures 
demonstrate that, however reckless and 
extravHgant the issue of some of these 
banks had been, yet their conduct uj)- 
on the whole had been safe and judici- 
ous ; for tho proportion of notes issued 
to the gold and silver possessed, was, 
on^the w’holc, as 11 to 26, or as 1 to 
-a proportion gi’eatcr than what 
has for a ccntuiy been deemed neces- 
sary by the Scotch banks, whose pru- 
dence and good management have be- 
come proverbial ; and more than triple 
the proportion of specie to notes out- 


* Population of the United States. 


9,638,226 

. • . 12,853,838 • 

17,068,660 

•- 23,191,870 

. •. . • 31,445,030 

~Amcnca)U:en.msy 1840; aiul Almanack de Gotka for ISO-^ 

ExPOHTS and iMPOfts OF THE li^ITED STATES FROM 1824 TO 1837. 


1S30, 

1840, 

1850, 

ISlH). 


1824, . . . 

lS2r), 

1826, 

1S27. . . . 

1828, 

1829, . . . 

1830, 

•1831, . . _ 

1S.32. . . 7 

183.1, 

1834, 

183.5, 

1836, 

-Tooke’s Ifhtoi-y of Pmees^ Iv. 469. 


Imports. 

UollArs. 


80,549,007 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79,484,068 
88,509,824 
74,402,527 
•70,876,9a0 
103,191,124 
101,029,206 
108,118,311 
126, .521, .332 
149,895,749 
189,880,035 


Expoi-ts. 

Dorian. 


75,986,657 

99,535,388 

77,595,322 

82,324,827 

72,264,686 

72,358,671 

73.849,608 

81,310,583 

87,176,943 

90,140,433 

104,346,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 
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lielcl (luring the sanfe period by the 
Bank of England.*# • 

'•8. One main use to which those 
large issues » of the banks had been 
applied was in the purchase of waste 
lands on th(f frontier, Avhich w'ero in 
great j^rt bought with advances made 
by banks established in the States to 
which the lands sold belonged. So 
rapid had been the progress of popu- 
lation and increase of cultivation on 


the frontiers of the forest, or in its re- 
cesses, that advances made on the se- 
curity of lots purchased rarely proved 
unfortunate, the rise in the value of 
the lot bought increasing so rapidly 
as in a few years to much more than 
pj 0 y oft* the loan contracted. Tlie 
territories at the disposal of tlie 
States were immense ; they amounted 
to 990,000 square miles, or about 
680,000,000 acres. Of these the Gov- 


* Number of Banks, Capital, Cash held by each. Bills under Discount, and Notes in cir- 
culation, on J||iuary 1, 1835, m all the States of the Union; — 


Statrs. I 

• 

rnnUal 1 Bills UlultT 

Capital. I Discount 

Notes 111 
Cii-ciilstioii. 

Specie 

Maine, 

New Hainp.shiro, 
Vermont, . 
Massac.'feusetts, . 
Rhode Island, . 
Connect ieut, 

New York, 

New Jensey, 
Penn.sylvania, . 
Delaware, , 
Maryland, . 

Federal District, 
Virginia, . 

North Carolina, . 
South Carolina, . 
Georgia, 

Florida, o . 
Alabama, . 
Louisiana, . 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, . 
Kentucky, . 
Missouri, . 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Ohio, . 

Micliigan, . 

United States \ 
Bank, • . . 1 

Unofticially re-\ 
ported, includ- f 
ed number | 

of banks, . ) 

36 

26 
18. 
10.-J • 

GO 

,31 1 

87 

24 

44 

7 

6 

4 

8 

13 

3 

2 

11 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

31 

7 

1 

•• 1 

Dollart 

3,499,850 

2,655,003 

921,813 

30,409,450 

08,097,432 

7,350,766 

31,581,460 

50.000 

17,958,444 

730.000 
7,542,639 
2,613,985 
5,840,000 
2,464,925 
2.156,318 
6,783it3 

114520 
5,607,623 
26,422, 145 
5,890,162 
2,890,381 
4,898,685 

278,739 

800.000 
6,390,741 

658,980 

81^000,000 

1 

11, 643^111 

• 

Dollar' 

5,249,509 

3,929,235 

1,870,813 

48,001,142 

9,694,331 

8,899,656 

62,775,200 

43,180 

28,739,130 

1.232.850 
9,520,683 
3,115,524 

11,277,304 

8,360,977 

3,886,441 

7.714.851 
233,209 

9,219,586 

37,388,8.59 

10,379,650 

6,040,087 

7.674,066 

8.5,707 

313,902 

531,843 

10,071,250 

1,336,225 

51,941,038 

19,737,619 

Dollars 

1,709,320 

1,387,970 

1,463,713 

7,868,472 

1,290,785 

2,685,400 

16,427,963 

30,247 

7,818,011 

622,397 

1,923,055 

692,630 

5,595,198 

2,241,964 

2,288,030 

3,694,329 

133,531 

3,472,413 

6,114,082 

2,418,475 

3,189,220 

2,771,154 

178,810 

456,065 

5,654,048 

636,676 

17,339,797 

4,588,844 

Dollars 

171,928 

50,958 

1,180,564 

473,041 

129,108 

7,221,335 

3,476,4K 

173,183 

972,090 

474,199 

1,160,401 

275,660 

754,219 

1,781,830 

14,312 

916,135 

2,824,904 

359,302 

290,472 

872,368 

155,341 

243,225 

751,083 

1,900,716 

112,419 

15,708,369 

1,487,414 

• 

^ 9 

557 

In pounds sterling, 

231,250,337 | 
£57,812,334 

365,163,834* 

£91,240,201 

103,692,495 

£25,923,124 

43,937,625 

£10,984,406 


—Chevalier, i. 378. • 


The proportion of Ccash held by and notes in cinmlntion of the Bank of England, Scotch 
and Irish banks, on an average of the month preceding April 12, 1856, was as follows 


Bank of England, 
Irish banks, . 
Si:oteh banks. 


Notes issued. 

£20,225,664 

6,474,712 

3,W6,383 


Cash held. 
£9,800.880 
2,12%8ii 
1,680,438 


, • £30,485,659 £13,610.»1 

Of the cash held by the Bank of England, £8.000.000 mu.st be retained in the issue depart- 
ment; so that the real stock of bullion against £20,225,000 in notes was £1,806,000 in April 
1856.— iowtion CazetU, April 12 and May 2, 1856. 
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eminent, since 1784, had sold above 
60,000,000, and the sales had of late 
years gone on increasing in an extra- 
ordinary progrcission : in seven years 
succeeding 1828, their annual amount, 
and the price received for them, had 
risen to ten times its former amount* 
But this was only the commencement 
of the great inroad of civilised man 
upon the forest ; a progress twofold 
greater awaited him ; and so rapid 
had been tlie rise in the value of land 
on the frontier, that nearly all who 
had engaged in it of late ye&y^ had 
made money by their purchases — some 
great fortunes ; and the banks which 
had advanced the money were in a 
state of unprecedented affluence. From 
this very prosperity arose the storm 
which ere long involved the United 
States in woe, and by its influence 
across the Atlantic produced effects of 
the importance on the !6ritish 
empre^. 

9. In the states of Europe— and the 
case had been the same in the Roman 
empire — the great landed estates in 
the country were originally accpiired 
by the right of conquest. Tliey were 
the grants made by a vicjtorious chief- 
tain to his followers ; and though in 
many, perhaps most instances, they 
afterwards changed hands, and were 
acquired by commercial wealth, yet 
the purchasers rapidly acquired the 
feelings, and became actuated by the 
interests, of the more elevated and 
dignified circle into which they had 
been admitted. Hence the ^ia,jority 
of the landed aristocracy, both of new 
and old descent, is always conserva- 
tive and monarchical in its ideas, and 
the elemelfts of freedom and popular 
government first appear in^the great 


* Quantities of Land sold and Price 

RliCElVLD IN AMERICA. f 


1828, . 
1820, 
1S30, . 

%831, . 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 
1885, •. 


Acrc.1. Price received. 

750,000 £221,000 

1.260.000 324,000 

1.740.000 364,000 

2.500.000 694,000 

1.040.000 560,000 

4.500.000 • 845,000 

4.720.000 1,040,000 

7.500.000 2,480,000 


—Report of Secretory to the Treasury of the 
United States, Dec. 8, 1835; and Chevalier, 
i. 413. . 


hives of industi*^ produced by manu- 
facturing and ««fnmercial activity. 
The passing of the Refoi*m Bill wfts 
the first and gi'eatest triumph of tho 
latter over the former. In America 
the case is just the rever.4b. The aris- 
tocracy is there found in the ^.owns, 
the democracy in the icountry. The 
reason is, that it is in the former alone 
that the means of making considerable 
fortunes exist. The forests being there 
pierced and the wilds cultivated by 
the arms of laborious industry, not 
won by the sword of viAorious con- 
quest, it was soon found that t^i^e- 
tention of land without its occupation 
was impossible. The feudal baron 
might do this, living in his strong 
castle, surrounded by his armed re- 
tainers ; to tne pacific colonist dwell- 
ing in hi# log-house, and aided only 
by a few backwoodsmen, the thing was 
impossible. In all the colonies, ac- 
cordingly, whether of America or Aus- 
tralia, the limits of retainable property 
have been found to be little beyond 
those of actual occupation. All at- 
tempts to found gi*eat estates by the 
puacliaso or grants of large tracts of 
courftry, have been in the ervl defeated 
by tho experienced impossibility of 
keeping ofi the squatters from tracts 
of good land not actually cleared, or 
about to be so, by the axe of the back- 
woodsman. 

10. Society being thus constituted 
by the strongest of all laws — that of 
necessity — tlie only places in which 
the growf^h of fortunes w^s practica- 
ble were the towns, especially tho 
comigercial 8»es on the sea-coast. To 
them the vast progress of the back 
|ettlcmcntf, from the labour of tho 
equal Anglo-Saxon freemen, afforded 
the greatest possible advantages : for 
the produce of their fields, teeming 
with the riches of a virgin soil, afforded 
an immense amount of rude produce, 
which tho wealth and redundant pop- 
ulation of Europe were ever ready to 
t^e off ;f^vhile their wants, even in a 
simple and primeval state of^ society, 
presented a vast and growing* market 
for the manufacturing industry of the 
Old World. This was the secret of tho 
great export of British manufactures 
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to tho United States, which had now 
come to amount #^12,000,000 de- 
clared value yearly— a quantity equal 
to what £24,000,000 would have been 
at the war prices. This prodigious traf- 
fic, the most* important in which Eng- 
land ^’as engaged, all passed throu^i 
New York, Pinnsylvania, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Boston, and tho other 
great towns on the sea-coast, and was 
of course in a great degi’ee monopolised 
by the chief mercantile houses who pos- 
sessed the ^pital or could command 
tlm credit necessaiy for carrying it on. 

credit and an extensive pa- 
per currency were the condition of ex- 
istence ; they were as indispensable as 
the axe and the plough to the settlers 
in the Far West. As wgalth flowed in 
rapidly t§ those who could command 
the assistance of this potent'^auxiliary, 
fortunes grew up rapidly, and with 
them the habits, interests, and desires 
-of a mercantile aristocracy. 

11. But meanwhile the very reverse 
of all this obtained in the backwoods, 
where the market for this immense 
commerce was in process of formation. 
There the forest settlers, detached iiom 
each othea^ each cultivating his little 
freehold alone, were in habits of inde- 
pendence by the necessities of their 
situation. No aid from Government 
could be obtained on any emergency ; 
no regular troops were at hand to aid 
in repelling an assault from the sav- 
ages ; no fortified place existed to serve 
as a place of refuge, or an asylum for 
their wives |iiid children in cme of dis- 
aster. In siicli circumstances, self- 
government became a liobit, b^auso 
self-defence was a necessity. The 
backwoodsmen, and tl|^e *cultivator%| 
who succeeded to their cleared do- ! 
mains, accustomed to rely on their ! 
■own resources, and to act for them- 
selves in every emergency, required no 
aid from any superior power, and were 
not disposed to submit to any control. , 
A feeling of independence, and a reso- 
•lution to assert it alike agaiifst foreign 
invasion and domestic authority, arises 
inevitably and universally ip the hu- 
•man mind in such circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, it had long been found that 
the representatives sent by the fron- , 


tier States to the Congress were tho 
most democratic, and tho final ascend- 
ancy of their party has been owing to 
the unparalleled growth of the popu- 
lation in the basin of the Mississippi, 
and beyond the Allegliany Mountains. 

^12. A contest for the majority in 
the legislature, and the consequent « 
command of the government, is a 
matter of far greater importance, and 
rouses the passions much more strong- 
ly, in America, than a similar conflict 
in tho constitutional monarchies of 
Eurojw. The reason is, that, owing to 
the republican form of government, a 
much greater number of persons are 
interested in, and hope to iirofit by it. 
The majority in Congress being de- 
termined by the votes of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 of voters in 
the State, and no otJicr influence, par- 
ties lyive long felt the necessity of 
rousing the multitude to th^ii1*-igup- 
port by offering to them not merely 
the empty honours, but the substan- 
tial fruits of victory. This is effected 
by an immense multiplication of offices, 
more highly paid in proportion to their 
value as they descend in the scale, and 
come within the reach of the demo- 
cracy, and a rigorous displacing of their 
occupants when a change in govern- 
ment takes place. It is calculated that 
there were, in 1837, 60,000 offices in 
America at the disposal of the execu- 
tive, all of which are changed on a 
chjinge of ministry.* Thus Sie voters 
have an jmmense number of offices to 
look for in the event of their party 
gaining the ascendancy in Congress. 
This vast multiplication of offices is 
not complained of, because^each party 
hopes to x>rofit by it— just as in Eng- 
land we liear nothing of the evils of 
patronage, at least from the popular 
pr^, when their party are in power, 
ana it is showered down upon them- 
selves. These offices are tho allotment 
, of tho conquered lands, the prospect of 
which so vehemently excited the 
man soldiery, and the contest f^^rwhicli, 
under thS name of an agrarian law, at 
length occasioned the ruin of tho re- 
public. 

13. As there were no great landed 
* The number is -suw (ISOU) 130,000. 
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propnetors in America, and commcr- 1 
cial wealth alone could form the basis 
of an aristocracy, the banks in the 
j?reat towns, especially on the sea- 
coast, early excited the jealousy of the 
ambitious democrats in the interior. 
Being composed of hard-headed piec- 
tical men, and led by cliiefs of acknow- 
ledged ability, they were not long in 
perceiving that it was the system of 
credit, built upon the advances made 
by these banks, that was the founda- 
tion on which the commercial aristo- 
cracy, whicli had often ruled the JJnion, 
and got the command of the numerous 
offices at the disposal of the executive, 
rested. If tliey could only destroy the 
banks, the axe would be laid to the 
root of tile commercial aristocracy, as 
completely as it would to an army if 
you cut off its supplies. ‘When this 
desirable consummation was ejected, 
no jjjV-lacle would remain to their un- 
disputed and permanent government 
of the republic, and enjoyment of its 
fruits. With the usual selfishness and 
blindness of faction, they resolved to 
prosecute their object with all their 
lorces, regardless of its inevitable con- 
sequences, and careless although the 
branch they were in such haste to cut 
away should be that on which they 
tliemselves sat. They were not long 
in effecting their object, and bringing 
that ruin upon their country, and ele- 
vation for a season to themselves, Iwhich 
might reasonably have been expected 
from their proceedings. 

14. General Jackson wiis at this 
period the President of the Republic, 
an eminence which he had attained 
in consequence of his successful de- 
fence of tne lines before New Orleans 
against the English in 18lt. He was 
the head of the democratic party by 
whom he had been placed in power, 
and being a violent party -man, \flth- 
out commercial interests or connec- 
tions, ho deteimined to follow out 
4ho wishes of his constituents without* 
tiny regard to the effects of the meas- 
ures they advocated upon tfie general 
prosperity of the Union, or even their 
own ultimate interests. To effect this 
object, a crusade was set ’ on foot 
against the banks, ^and especially that 


of the United IStates, in which the 
press took the La^. Three-fourths of 
the 1265 journals which at that peri6d 
Avere published in the United States, 
w’^ere enlisted in the war against those 
establishments. This is" nothing ex- 
traordinaiy : the press invariaVy fans 
the passions of the moment, and fol- 
lows the wishes of the numerical 
majority of its readers, how unrea- 
sonable soever they may be. By this 
means, and the unceasing activity of 
the whole political agente of the ma- 
jority over the Union,* the peonlo 
beyond the sphere of the comj^"*.cial 
towns were worked up to a ^ate of 
perfect frenzy against the banks ; and 
General Jackson’s war against the 
United Stat^ banks w’as regardctl 
with as much entliusiasm fis ever liis 
defence 6f New Orleans had been. 
Since the fervour of France in 1781>, 
and of England in 1832, nothing in 
the world had been seen like it. The 
ciy “ Bank or no Bank ! ” convulsed 
the Union as violently as that of “Li- 
berie et Egalite ! ” had done France, 
or “The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
noChing but the Bill 1 ” had shaken 
En^and. • 

15. The ostensible grounds of com- 
plaint prefeiTcd by the President 
against the banks were— 1st, That 
they had intrigued to obtain the 
renewal of their charier during the 
session 1831 - 2, in order either to 
force him to consent to it, or throw 
all their adherents into opposition to 
him at 4he next electioq 2d, That 
they had exerted their intluence 
against hiiiff#in the election of 1832, 
and increased their discoKiits by 
|j28, 500,006 dollars to augment their 
^own. 3d, That they had corrupted 
the press, especially in tlie commer- 
cial towns, to support their cause. 
The banks answered — 1st, That the 
President bad, in his opening address 
to the Congress in 1831, recominejided 
the bank question to their considera- 
fioD, with a view to its early decision. 
2d, That the increase of their dis- 
counts had been no more than was 
re<^uired by the extension and neces-* 
sities of commerce. 3d, That being 
menaced with destruution fiom a 
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powerful party in the State, witli tlie 
President at its Mbitd, they were per- 
fectly entitled to defend themselves 
at tiie bar of public opinion, and 
that no wav of doing that could be 
.so safe and legitimate as reprinting the 
speeojics of enlightened men in their 
favour, whiclf was all they had done. 
These were the ostensible grounds of 
debate between the parties; the real 
causes of discord were very different, 
and were as carefully concealed as 
the pretended ones were ostentatiously 
ljut fonvara. TJiey w’cre the inherent 
jSllflijisy, on the one hand, of demo- 
cracy at eminence foreign to itself, 
whether in rank, fortune, genius, 
learning, or accomplishment ; and the 
vanity of newborn yealth on the 
other, %hicli sought to overbear all 
other interests in th 4 Sfa^t^e by the 
sway of caintal, and had impmdently 
let fall hints, that the time was not 
far distant when, by means of the 
influence of mercantile advances, they 
would gain the entire command of the 
State. 

16. The democratic party were the 
more alanned at the growing inflfcence 
of the bank interest in the Union, 
from the vast extension of paper a<l- 
vances which had recently taken place 
for the purchase of lots of waste lands 
in the back settlements. These rude 
agricultural districts, the cradles of 
a sturdy and robust democracy, had 
hitherto been their stronghold, and 
enabled them, by their rapid exten- 
sion, to cgitvote the comra«rclal towns 
on the coast, which were for the most 
part in the opposite Aiterest^ But 
when* banks were established in all 
the back settlements^ aJd made lij^e- 
ral advances to settlers to enable them 
to purchase lots of the public lands, 
upon the security of the deposit of 
their title-deeds, this source of power 
was likely not only to be lost to 
them, but 'gained to their enemies. 
It is well known that there is no ifi- 
Ruence so difficult to resist as thkt of 
a creditor; and when nearly all the 
settlers on the frontier in the valley 
of the Mississippi had purchased their 
freeholds with money advanced by 
banks with -whom their title-deeds 


were deposited, it was easy to sec that 
a great, and to the Democrats most 
alarming, source of influence was 
opened up in what had hitherto been 
the centre of their pow'cr. Had th(‘ 
Government been animated by a real 
{{atriotic spirit, what they should have 
done, obviously, was to have retained 
the credit system, under which the* 
nation had made such unparalleled 
u'ogress, but put it under such regn- 
ations as should have checked the 
over-issue of paper, and secured the 
.stabyity of such as was in circulation. 
But being actuated, not by the en- 
lightened spirit of patriotism, but the 
blind passions of faction, they did 
just the reverse, and adopted a course 
of measures which brouglit ruin upon 
the banks, bankruptcy and desolation 
upon the country, and the effects of 
wnich, extending beyond the Atlan- 
tic, ^produced a crisis of the most 
terrime kind in Great Britain, iftjrisis 
W'hich W'as the main cause of the long- 
continued suffering wdiich terminated 
in the entire change of her commercial 
policy. 

17. The charter of the United 
States Bank being only for twenty 
years from 1816, the directors of that 
e.stablishment, under the direction of 
their able chairman, Mr Biddle, 
brought forward a bill in 1832 to 
authorise its renewal for the like 
term of years. This was the signal 
for the deadly strife which ensued. 
War to the knife was immediately 
proclaftned by the whole democratic 
party over the Union, not only against 
the United States Bank, but against 
all the hanks in the country, no mat- 
ter how long their estabUfehment, how 
high Aeir credit, how widespread 
their beneficence. The creatures of 
their bounty, the citizens who owed 
their all to their courageous eiiter- 
piise, the holders of fields won from 
the forest by their advances, were the 
first, like the serpent in the foi)le, 
when wanned into life, ^jting Their 
benefdfetors. The legislature, how- 
ever, took a more enlightened view of 
the subject ; and after the j)ublication 
of very able reports, which went fully 
into the subject^ both Houses of Con- 
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gross ^larcli 7, 1832) passed the bill, 
renewing the charter of the United 
States Bank, by considei'able majori- 
ties. But the democratic party were 
not discouraged. Secure of the con- 
currence of General Jackson, the Pre- 
sident, they raised such a clamo'jr 
against the Bank in the newspapers, 

’ that he was induced to oppose the 
Veto which the constitution intrust- 
ed to him to the bill. It was the old 
story of Rome over again : democratic 
ambition, led on by a dictator, was 
crushing the aristocracy of prqperty 
and intelligence. 

18. Not content with putting a 
negative on the act i^assed by the Con- 
gress renewing the Bank Charter, Gene- 
ral Jackson, in the succeeding year, 
went a step farther, and took the very 
hazardous step of withdrawing the 
whole public deposits from the TJ nited 
States^ank and its branches,* and 
hanJmg them over to the local banks.* 
No measure could be imagined more 
liazardous in a mercantile point of 
view, as it implied such a serious dis- 

* Tlio pi’iiK’lpal charge brought against the 
Bank, in a paper Justifying tins step, pub- 
lislicd on 18th September 1833, was this: 
“Although the chaiter of the Bank was ap- 
proaching its termination, and the Bank wns 
aware it was the intention of Government to 
use the public deposits as fast as they ac- 
crued in the payment of the public debt, yet 
it did extend its loans, from January 1831 to 
May 1832. from 32,402,304 dollars to 70,428,070 
dollars, being an increase of 28,056,766 dollars 
In sixteen months. It is coutldontly believed 
that the leading object of this immense ex- 
tension of its loans was to bring a% large a 
portion of the people under its penver and in- 
fluenre cm possible, and it has been disclosed 
that some of the largest loans were granted 
on very unusual tenns to conductors of the 
public press, cin some of these cases, tlie 
motives were made manifest by the nominal 
or Insufilcicnt security taken for the loans, 
by the large amounts discounted, by the ex- 
traordinary time allowed for payment, and 
especially by the subsequent conduct et 
those receiving the accommodation," It was 
to compel the President to take his stand 
that the bill was brought forward for the re- 
newal of the Bank Charter at the time it 
waA« He mot the challenge, willingly took 
the positl^A ^nto which Ills adversaries 
sought to force him, and frankly ^leclared 
Ills unalterable opposition to the Bank, as 
being both unconstitutional and inexpedi- 
ent— General Jackson'.s Memoir, Septem- 
ber IS, 1832; Animal Register ^ 1833, p. 800 
note. 


[chap. XLTIT. 

trust of the solvency of the first bank- 
ing establishmeift^in the country, as 
could hardly fail to shake its stability 
and that of all similar establishments. 
But as a mere party-move, it was well 
conceived, as it tended to divide the 
banking interest, and induce th* local 
banks, which got the cleposits on in- 
terest, to remain at least neuter in the 
effort to destroy the United States. 
Bank, from which they had been taken. 
Once taken, however, the decisive step 
was attended by the eljects which 
might have been antici^ted. The 
United States Bank, thus violon^y^- 
sailcd, and openly charged with insol- 
vency bjr the Government, was compel- 
led, in its own defence, suddenly, and 
to a great exteyt, to contract its opera- 
tions. This, like all similai^ changes 
brought alfouW’n the midst of a period 
of high prosperity and great under- 
takings, gave a violent shock to credit, 
produced a similar contraction of issues 
on the part of all other banks, and 
speedily spread emban*assment and in- 
solvency throughout the community. 
These disasters wore immediately taken 
advamtage of by the democratic party, 
who i^prescnted them as the* fatal re- 
sult of the banking system, when, in 
fact, it was tlie consequence of the 
impediment thrown in the way of its 
operations, — as the effect of the exten- 
sion of credit, when, in truth, it was 
so of its contraction. 

19. These violent stretches on the- 
part of the democratic President caus- 
ed, as soo® as Congress nvt, stormy 
debates in both houses, which were 
conteiymorauefms with meetings on 
the subject, when the most Violent 
l^iguago Wife psed on both sides in 
every part of the Union. The House 
of Representatives, by a majority of 
15 in a house of 240, approved o? the 
measures of the President, and passed 
resolutions, that the charter of the 
Bank should not be renewed, and that 
fhe public deposits should not be re- 
stoftd to itf On the other hand, the 
Senate, by a majority of 26 in % house 
of 46, voted “that the President, in 
the late executive proceedings, had as- 
sumed to himself authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution and 
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]a,ws, but in derogafion of both.”* 
Thus the two hou^^as in England 
on* the Reform Bill, were brought into 
direct collision ; and this was the more 
serious, that the Senate shared wdth 
the Presidenifthe executive authority, 
and fowued the coui-t before which he 
was appointed dby the constitution to 
be tried, if charged with malversation 
in office. So determined were the 
senators in their condemnation of the 
measures of the President, that they 
^ refused to receive, or put upon their 
jo^nals, a protest and explanatory 
ineuioif, which he drew up and pub- 
lished in defence of his proceedings. A 
similar division was observed in all the 
States, among whoso inhabitants meet- 
ings took place every wh^e, to consider 
the all -engrossing topic. Generally 
speaking, the States on the dbast coin- 
cided with the Senate, those beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains and in the 
Far West with the House of Renre- 
sentatives. The weight of intellect 
was decidedly with the former, that 
of numbers as decisively with the lat- 
ter : Mr Clay, Mr Webster, and Mr 
Calhoun, made powerful speeches in 
favour of ftlie Bank. But whaff the 
democratic orators wanted in argu- 
ment they made up in violence, which 
was more powerful with the unthink- 
ing multitude. To find a parallel to 
the vehemence of their harangues, we 
must go back to the ardent acclama- 
tions of the French Republicans in 
1791 and 1792. The topics, the ideas, 
were the sajne ; the objects of the ani- 
mosity only were different. It Wcas 
not the landed ‘‘ aristocilts,” bu^; the 
^'comnftircial aristocracy,” which was 
the object of ceaseless <J)l5quy. The 
corruption, selfisliness, seduction, ana 
despotic views of the moneyed class, 
were the subject of incessant declam- 
ation, and not a few declared that Mr 
Biddle, the chairman of the United 

* The Senate in the United States consists* 
> of forty-eight members, two fo^^each State 
of the Union, elected by their legislatures. 
The lIoii#e of Representatives is elected by 
tlio direct suffrage of the inhabi^ta. From 
the former being the result of atlouble elec- 
tion, it is in general more identified with 
tlio interests of ])roperty than the latter, 
chosen directly by universal suffrage. 


States Bank, would end by making 
himself king. 

20. In tho mean time the general 
shake given to commercial credit by 
the open war, declared by a numerical 
majority in the Union, with the Pre- 
sictnt at its head, against tho United 
States Bank, produced the most dis- 
astrous effects, far exceeding in inten- 
sity anything which the promoters of 
the war contemplated. Mr Cobbett 
addressed a long letter to General 
Jackson, congratulating him on the 
success of liis efforts to destroy the 
Unite! States Bank ; the first step, it 
was to be hoped, to tho destruction 
of all other banks. The wdiolo banks 
throughout the Union, seeing the vio- 
lence of the storm which was brewing 
against them, adopted the most strin- 
gent measures in their own defence; 
they rapidly contracted their issues, 
and made the most strenuous fifforts 
to augment their metallic reserves. 
The conserpience was, that gold rose 
so much in value in the Union, that 
it flowed into tho country to an unpre- 
cedented extent ; and the excess im- 
ported over that expoi-ted, from 1st 
Januar}'^ 1833 to 1st July 1834, amount- 
ed to £5,501,000. In tho chief States 
of tho Union the result was, that a 
metallic was in a great degree substi- 
tuted for a paper currency ; but as its 
amount was not a third of what the 
bank-notes had been, the utmost dis- 
tress and anxiety pervaded the whole 
country", and in the State of New 
York itf-ose to such a pitch, that the 
local legislature authorised a State 
loan, to the banks in the province, of 
£1,500,009, to enable them to continue 
the most necessary advancA. 

21. Stftick with consternation at 
this succession of commercial disas- 
ter^ the merchants and bankers of 
N^ York hod a meeting, at which a 
petition to the President was agreed to, 
which soon received ten thousand sig- 
natures, embracing the whole wealtli 
and intelligence of the plac#, ki favour 
of the B^k. General Jackson receiv- 
ed it, and coolly answered, that ho 
believed “the petition expressed the 
sentiments of Wall Street and Pearl 
Street, but that 1^11 Street and Pearl 
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Street were not the people of Ame- 
rica.” * He was right ; for although 
New York was the chief commercial 
city of the Union, and had increased 
tenfold in population and a hundred- 
fold in riches within the lost fifty 
years, and converted tlie wildernes|, a 
hundred leagues around, into fruitful 
fields, yet there can be no doubt that 
a majority of the Union, told by head, 
was on the opposite side, and cordijilly 
supported tlie President in his crusade 
— not only in his crusade against the 
United States Bank, but almost all 
the banks in the country. It was 
generally believed, and it was gene- 
rally told, that the banks were a set 
of infamous usurers, determined to 
starve the noble soldiers of indepen- 
dence ; and the cry was generjil 'syith 
the populace in all parts of the Union, 
“ Hurrah fbr Jackson ! down with the 
Bank!” • 

aST Such was the effect of this cry, 
with which the United States were so 
convulsed that the people entirely lost 
their senses, and ran headlong, despite 
all the warnings of Mr Webster and 
Mr Clay, on their own destruction. By 
the elections in the autumn of 1834, 
the majority of General Jackson was 
increased in the House of Representa- 
tives by twenty votes. Strengthened 
by tliis accession of numbers, the Pre- 
sident continued with increased vehe- 
mence his hostility to the Bank, and 


which they could not resist, and took 
steps to wind uputheir affairs with as 
little detriment to the community* as 
possible. This was immediately set 
about, and the Bank disposed of its 
debts at, and closed, twchty-ono out of 
its twenty-seven branches. Tlv wind- 
ing-up of its affairs which then took 
place proved its credit beyond a doubt ; 
for its assets were 49,313,000 dollars, 
and its liabilities only 27,656,000; 
and to meet 22,113,000 in notes, it 
had 8,749,000 in specie in its coffers ! * 
23. Cut off from theS connec^ii 
with the State, and deprived^of^all 
hope of a renewal of their charter from 
the Legislature, the directors of the 
United States Bank obtained a charter 
from the local legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, to whiih they paid iP bonus of 
2,000,000 d(Jlars; and though they 
experienced great opposition from the 
banks in the western States, which at 
first refused to take their notes, they 
succeeded, in spite of all the opposition 
of the President, in establishing an ex- 
tensive business. But now appeared tho 
fatal effects of the measures adopted 
by government to destroy the United 
Staffs Bank. The States iiuthe valley 
of the'Mississij)pi, encouraged by tho 
supi)ort of Government, and strong in 
the possession, through their banks, of 
the public deposits, rushed, as it were, 
with inconsiderate fury into the void 
created by the contraction of the busi- 


early in the session of 1835 recom- 
mended, in his Message to tho Con- 
gress, that its notes should Hot he re- 
ceived in payment of taxes, and that all 
laws connecting the Bank, directly or 
indirectly, with the Government should 
bo repealedi How strongly soever the 
Bank party was intrenched A the Up- 
per House, they felt it in vain to con- 
tinue tho contest any longer, for their 
charter would expire next year, an^it 
could only be renewed by an act of 
both houses, which could not now be 
locked for, as the last election had 
mdlde thft majority of the President in 
the lower beyond the reach tf resist- 
ance. They therefore bent to the storm 

♦ The Lombard Street and Regent Street 
of New York, where the chief banking-houses 
and most splendid shot^ arc to bo found. 


ness of the United States Bank, which 
had been conducted with comparative 
prudence^ It was soon se^ wiiat free 
trade in banking will speedily become. 
The f resideftt had sought to destroy 
one bank, of which he was jealous, on 
the coast : ^e did so ; but in so doing 
fie reared up a hundred far more peril- 
ous in the Far West. Indiana, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Maine, creat- 
ed new banks with surprising rapidity, 
which instantly began issmng notes, 
on the security of the title-deeds of lots 
fof purchased lands. New York, in 
thtee days, erected banks with six 
millions of dollars as capital. ^ Money 
was freely advanced, but such was tho 
demand M it that 2 per cent a-mmth 
was usually asked and given. The law 
against issuing notes below £1 was 
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generally evaded in th^ frontier States. 
Land in the back seDllairaents was sold 
and resold in lots to such an extent 
that it became a mere stock-jobbing 
concern, without any intention, on the 
part of most olf the purchasers, of any 
settlement. The effect of his own meas- 
ures cannot be letter described than by 
the President himself, in his Message 
to the Congress at the end of 1835. 

24. “The effect,” said he, “of the 
over -extension of bank credits and 

^over- issue of paper have been strik- 
iil^ exempnned in the sales of the 
uWic lands. From the returns made 
y the receivers in the early part of 
last summer, it appeared that the re- 
ceipts arising from the sale of the pub- 
lic lands were increasing to an unpre- 
cedented Anount. In eftect, however, 
these receipts amountecl t(f nothing 
more than credits in bank. The banks 
lent out their notes to speculators; 
they were paid to the receivers, and 
immediately returned to the banks to 
be lent out again and again, being 
mere instruments to transfer to specu- 
lators the most valuable public land, 
and pay the Government by a erdflit 
on the books of a bank. These credits 
on the books of some of the western 
banks were already beyond their im- 
mediate means of payment, and were 
rapidly increasing. Indeed, each spe- 
culation furnished means for another ; 
for no sooner had one individual or 
company paid in the notes tlian they 
were immediately lent to another for a 
like purpose ; and the bankswvero ex- 
tending their business and their issues 
so lai'gely as to alarm conAderato gnen, 
and render it doubtful whether these 
bank credits, if allowed abcumulate,^ 
would be of the least value to the 
Governnjent. The spirit of expansion 
and speculation was not confined to the 
deposit banks, but pervaded the whole 
multitude of banks throughout the 
Union, and was giving rise to new in- 
stitutions to agmvate the evil . ” Such 
is General Jackson’s own account %f 
the first effect of his crusade against 
the United States Bank. ^ 

25. Independently of the obvious 
dangers of such a system of rash spe- 
culation, fed by imprudent advances 


by in-esponsible banks, as is here de- 
scribed, there w’ere other and still more 
pressing reasons which rendered it pe- 
culiarly alaming to the democratic 
party in the United States. The Far 
West, as already observed, had hitherto 
beeft their main support, but by means 
of these banks a mone 3 ^ed interest was 
arising in these, which would speedily 
by its influence w'in over to the com- 
mercial aristocracy the sturdy culti- 
vators who were clearing its wilds, and 
by their increasing numbers determine 
the maiority of the Confess. There was 
not amoment to lose — the next election 
might turn the majority in the House 
of Representatives the other w’ay, and 
give the commercial aristocracy the 
command of the U nion. In this crisis 
the measures of the President were char- 
acterised by his usual decision and reck- 
lessness of consequences. Of his own 
authority (July 11, 1836) as President 
he issued a treasury circular, prohibit- 
ing the receivers of the price of public 
lands from taking anything but specie in 
payment of lots sold, with the excep- 
tion, to 15th December, of sales to ac- 
tual settlers and occupants of the land. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the 
same official message which announced 
this determination, the revenue of the 
Union was stated at 47,691,000 dol- 
lars, of which 22,523,000 were drawn 
from customs, and 24,000,000 Jroon 
sales oflandy while its expenditure was 
only 22, 000, 000. Thus than half 
of the public revenue was derived from 
the mucR-decried sales of land.s sup- 
ported by the banks ; and it was from 
them, and them alone, that the funds 
were derived which paid off the whole 
public debt of the Uiiion, dt the same 
time the subject of just congratulation 
to the Government. 

26. The effect of this decisive step 
on*the part of the President of the 
United States was thus described by 
Mr Biddle, the President of the United 
’States Bank: “The interior banks 
making no loans, and conveftiwg their 
Atlantic funds into specie, the debtors 
in the interior could make no remit- 
tances to the merchants of tlie Atlantic 
cities, who are thus thrown for support 
upon the banks \f those cities at a 
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moment when they are unable to afford the banks to mkt the Treasury orders- 
relief on account of this very abstrac- Thus credit w*s^estroyed, and trans- 
tion of specie to the West. The ere- actions of all sorts were stopi)cd alike 
ditor States not only receive no money, in the cities on the coast and the for- 
but their money is carried away to the ests in the interior. The banks, coin- 
debtor States, who in turn cannot use nclled to pay in specie l5y the existing 
it either to pay old debts or to contract law, could get none, and th#ir only 
new. By this unnatural process the resource was sternly 1R) refuse accoin- 
specieofJ^cw York and the other com- modation even to houses of the first 
mcrcial cities is piled up in the western respectability. Terror and distrust 
States — not circulated, not used, but universally prevailed ; the machine of 
held as a defence agahut the Treasury; society, like a huge mill turned by 
and while the West cannot use it, the water which was suddenly frozen,' 
East is suffering from the wai^, of it. came to a stand. 

The result is, that the commercial in- 28. General Jackson retired from 
tercourso between the East and the office, having served his time, in 
West is almost suspended, and the few March 1837, and was succeeded by 
operations which are made are bur- MrVan Buren. He might boast with 
doned with the most extravagant ex- justice that Jie had inflicted, during 
peuse. In November 1836 the interest nis official career, an amoiifit of ruin 
of money had risen to 24 per cent ; and misfiry #on his country unparal- 
inorchants were struggling to preserve Icled in any other age or country, 
their credit by various sacrifice ; and The catastrophe, inevitable from tho 
it Ijflst six times as much to transmit circular of July 11, 1836, was for a 
funds from the West and the South- short period kept off by the expedient 
west as it did in 1832, 1834, or 183.5. adopted by the chief merchants and 
Then, while the exchanges with all the bankers in New York and Philadel- 
world are in our favour — wliile Europe is phia, of drawing bills at twelve months 
alarmed and the Bank of England itself on«certain great houses in London and 
uneasy at the quantity of specie which Liverpool which accepted «them, and 
wo possess — we are suffering because, on which cash was raised in the mean 
from mere mismanagement, the whole time. But this expedient only post- 
ballast of the currency is shifted from poned, it did not avert, the disaster ; 
one side of the vessel to the other.”* England itself, as will immediately 
27. The eftect of this state of things appear, was involved in the conse- 
was to the very last degree disastrous quenccs of the crusade against paper 
in every part of the United States, raised in the United States; the ac- 
The whole bullion of tlic country was ceptors for the most jiart failed before 
withdrawn from the commerffial cities the billsi became due; an*l the crash 
on the coast, where it w'as essential to set in with unexampled severity in 
support the banks and regulate the Marqji 1837?- It first began in New 
exchanges, and thrown as Government Orleans, in consequence of the great 
deposits, stagnate unonmloyed in J;ransactioife jp cotton of that place 
the vaults of remote provincial hanks, with Great Britain, but mpidly spread 
The gold and silver so abstracted from to New York, Philadelphia, and the 
the great commercial cities found no other cities on the coast, and the scene 
channels for return ; for when ^he of confusion and panic which ensued 
western banks began to restrict their baffles all description. A universal 
loans, the merchants in these parts run took place upon the banks, which 
AVf re deprived of the means of making rbeing in a gi-eat degree unprovided ^ 
remittaucea ; a'^d the proceeds of the wfth cashf in consequence of its hav- 
goods remitted to them, haling been ing been drained away to th^ banka 
for the most part invested in the pur- in the We^t, were unable to meet the 
chase of land, were now locked up in demand for specie. They all, includ- 
^ Mr Biddle’s Stoimentf Jan. 18, 1837 ; United States Bank, accord- 

Ann. Reg. 1837, 363. soon suspended cash payments. 
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and upon this tho panfc became uni- 
versal, and the craslf jus widespread. 
Deift'ived of tho wonted resource of 
discounted bills to meet their engage- 
ments, the greatest as well as the 
smallest houseif in all the commercial 
cities betfarae bankrupt. Two hun- 
dred and fifty houses stojjped payment 
in New York in tho first three weeks 
of April ; and in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the other cities on the 
coast, the devastation was not less 
Tiniversal. Cotton fell from 14d. the 
lb^^l835 to fid. ; all other articles of 
export in a similar proportion. ‘‘Soon 
the distress spread like a pestilence 
through tho various ramifications of 
society. Public works, railways, canals, 
were brought to a stanc^ the ship- 
wright andl builder disinisscd their 
men, the manufacturer *clcfted his 
doors; ono sentiment pervaded all 
classes — the anticipation of universal 
ruin and individual beggary.” 

29. As usual in such cases, when 
the madness of a party has induced 
general ruin, the authors of the cata§- 
ti’opho strove to lay the blame of it 
upon their opponents, and were only 
tlie more com firmed in their resolutfon 
to persevere in their career, by the 
iroof which had been afforded of its 
lisastrous effects. The merchants of 
S^ew York jiresented a petition to the 
President, prayiim him to retrace his 
iteps, relax the laws as to the pay- 
neiit of the price of lands sold, and 
lonvoke Congress to consider what 
neans could^be devised to aileviate 
he public distress. They met only 
^’ith a stern refusal. Th? calamities 
diich prtfvailed were ascribed entirely 
0 tho mania of speculati(^ ^nd over- 
rading; the “mercantile aristocracy” 
rero signalised as the authora of all 
tie public misfortunes; and the de- 
osit banks w'ere charged with “base 
:eachery and perfidy unparalleled in 
le history of the worlcl, all purely 
ith the viev! of gratifying Biddle and 
Barings.'^ At the same <ime, td 
ance hi^ determination to persist in 
le career of his predecessor, Van Buren 
sued a circular (May 15, 183/) to the 
fferent collectors of the revenue in 
le United States, to receive nothing hut 


specUi or notes of banks still paying 
in specie, in payment of revenue bonds 
or debts due to the States. But it 
was easier to issue such a circular than 
give the means of complying Avith it ; 
and the public revenue, entirely de- 
pemient on the custom-house duties 
and the sale of the public lands, al- 
most entirely disappeared. Within 
six months after the general suspen- 
sion of cash payments, it Avas found 
that not more than five per cent of tho 
sums due on tho public debts had been 
paid to yie collectors ; the Government, 
without a revenue, were compelled to 
bring in a bill authorising them to 
appropriate 9,367,214 dollars lying in 
the Treasury — which, under the exist- 
ing luAV of 23d June 1836, should have 
been distributed among the States — 
and give them Treasury bonds instead. 
Thus the first elfect of General Jack- 
son’s entsade against the bank^as to 
spread universal bankiniptcy through 
the States, and convert the surplus of 
24,000,000 dollars in the public re- 
venue of preceding years into a deficit 
of above 9,000,000 dollars in this. So 
strong Avas the current of general opin- 
ion in consccpicnce against the meas- 
ures of Government, that in the next 
election of tho provincial legislature 
of New York, instead of 94 Van Buren. 
men to 34 Opposition, there were 27 
of the former to 101 of the latter ; and 
the same cliange was observable in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, NeAv Jersey, 
and many other States. 

30. So strong was the sense, at least 
in the towms, of the ruinous eflect of 
the crusade a^inst the banks, that 
the elections in the next year ran 
^generally a^inst the Government, in- 
somuch that Van Buren^s re-election 
to the office of President became 
doubtful. So utterly was Government 
beretved of money, that they were re- 
duced to the necessity of issuing Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of 10,000,000 
dollars more, which was iustified t<\ 
the public upon the humilicMr^j con- 
fession, that above 28,000,000 dollars 
Avas due to Government by State 
banks of deposit, and 15,000,000 by 
private banks and individuals, and 
that it could recover, no part of these 
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sums ; a state of things, it is believed, I of Avhat it had been three years before, 
unparalleled in any otlier age or coun- and that altkdligh the last crop^ had 
try.* Notwithstanding all this, and been deficient rather than the reverse, 
though they themselves were the great- For this purpose they made immense 
est sufferers from their own measures, advances on long-dated bills, drawn 
the Government, trusting to a major- on and accepfed by houses in England 
ity of ten in the House of Repre^cnta- to the holders of cotton, t« prevent 
tives, still clung with invincible tena- their stock being fojvcd into the Eng- 
city to the measures of hostility to the lish market at these ruinously low 
banks, grounded avowedly on their piices.t The operation, which was in- 
jealousy of the weight and influence dispensable to arrest the ruin of tlie 
'whicli these establishments, from their countiy, succeeded for a time, and 
vast capital and liberal advances, luul prices of cotton rose Cionsidcrably,xii 
actpiired in tlic country, aiyl which the first half of 1839 ; but, iinliap^/ily, 
tin eatened to wrest tlio sceptre of gov- the crash which ensued at that time 
ernnient from the republicans. f in England utterly destroyed the 

31. The suspension of the crisis by means of carrying it forward. The 
the issue of tiie long-dated bills ac- Bank of England itself, as will imme- 
cepted by the English houses, proved, diately apppar, nearly as hard pressed 
as already mentioned, only temporary, as tlie banks of America, ^’as obliged. 
Such was the scarcity of specie, in con- in the'autoimn of 1839, rapidly and 
sequence of its being locked ijp in the rigidly to contract its advances ; the 
western banks, that the banks on the houses which had accepted the long- 
rfiihst were compelled to apply to Eng- dated bills became bankrupt ; and tlio 
land for assistance before they could conse(]uenco was, that the crash t^aiiio 
resume cash payments; and the Bank on again in America, after this vain 
of England, with praiseworthy liberal- attempt to arrest it, with more sever- 
ity, in April 1838, remitted the United ity than ever. The United States 
States Bank £1 , 000, 000 in specie. This Bank stopped payment, finally and ir- 
enabled them to resume cosh payments, reboverably, on the 5th October ; all the 
and recommence operations on a large other banks in the southern States of 
scale, which soon restored credit, as the Union suspended cash payments ; 
all the other banks did the same, and before the end of the year, nine- 
Their efforts wore immediately direct- tenths of the whole commercial houses 
ed to arrest the fall in. the price of in America were bankrupt, and nearly 
cotton, the great article of common the whole commercial wealth of tho 
(jxport, wliicli had fallen, in coiise- country w\as swept away, 
quence of the measures of the Govern- 32. So far the design of the demo- 
ment, to 4d. a pound, being'^io^ a third crats hkd been entirely successful ; tho 

* “T submit to tho oonsideratlon of Congress ^.stateinlht prepared by the Sccrctaiy to 
tho Treasury, by which it appears that tho United States, with over 28,000,000 dollars in 
deposit wph the States, and over 15,000,000 dollars due^from individuals and banks, are, 
from the situation in which th^se funds ai’e placed, in iinmoCiate danger of being unable to 
discharge with good faith and promptitude the various pecuniary obligations of uie Govem- 
mmV'—Presideitt's Message, April 6, 1S38; Ann, Reg. 1838, 490. 

t “ The number of State banks and branches is now 829 The number of presidents,, 
directors, and other officers, is not over-estimated at 8200. The number of holders of bank 
stock may be safely estimated at 320,000, and the number of debtors, exclusive of stock- 
lioldei-s, at 65,000. The capital of all the banks is about 317,636,770 dollai’s, and tlio 
amount of their loans is 435,631,867 dollars. If the minor banks were to net in subservi- 
ence to the monarch of the great banking system, on whom the inexorable laws of credit 
rfiiid of trade confer the power to crusli or earc;*«8 them according to his uncontiollable wilt, 
^ho withstand of RepublicanVlf embers of Congrtss, July 0, 1838; 

Ann. Reg. 1838, p. 491. 

t Pricks of Cotton. 

aumiiit S, 1835. AiftustS, 1838. August 2,1839. * 

Upland, . . . lOd. to la. 4d. frjd. to 7id. TJd. to 9d. 

Surats, ... 7d. to 8(L 4d. to 5} 4|d. to djd. 

— Tooke On PriceSf 401; iil 59. 
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crusade against propeAy had accom- 
plished all for which ^ was intended. 
The* banks were ruined; the “com- 
mercial aristocracy,” the object of so 
much jealousy, was destroyed; aR ef- 
fectual resistance to democratic rule 


Such have been the direct and imme- 
diate effects of the ascendancy of num- 
bers over property, and the unchecked 
sway of tne majority in the Govern- 
ment in the United States. 


in the legislature was at an end. The 
little uninfoimed sturd}’’ voters in the 
western States had now got the entire 
command of the country. Immense 
was the effect of this change upon the 
government and policy of America; 
c'^o revolution was as great and irre- 
int’iable as niat of 1789 had been in 
France — that of 1832 in Great Britain. 
But at what price was this victory 
gained ? At that of the national 
wealth, the national happiness, the na- 
tional honour. Foreign commerce was 
almost decoyed ; that with England 
was reduced to little mprc*than a 
fourth of its former amount.* The 
embarrassment in the interior, from 
the failure of tlie customs and the di- 
minished sales of the public lands, be- 
came so great that payment of public 
debts was impossible, since no legis- 
lator had ever ventured, up to that 
time, for general and national objects, 
to pronounce tlie words direct tdm- 
tioii. Thence the kepudfation of 
State debts, which, as will hereafter 
appear, became general in the United 
States, and has afhxed a lasting and 
inedaceable stain on the national hon- 


8^ Connected with the United States 
by a traffic which had come to reach 
£12,000,000 a-year, it was impossible 
that Great Britain should not feel in 
the highest degi ee tlie consequences of 

nobling influences of free institutions. Tho 
peculiar circumstances of the country and of 
our tirnef have poured in upon us a torrent 
of wealth, and human nature has not beei> 
strong enough for the assault of such severe 
temptation. Prosperity has become dearer 
than freedom. Government is regarded more 
as a means of enriching the country than of 
securing private rights. We have become 
wedded to gain as our chief good. That un- 
der the predominance of this degrading pas- 
sion, the higher virtues, the moral indepen- 
dence, the simplicity of manners, the stem 
uprightness, the self-reverence, the respect 
for man as man, which are the omamejats 
and safeguard.s of a republic, should witirer 
and give place to selilsh calculation and in- 
dulgeuce, to show and extravagance, to anxi- 
ous, envious, discontented strivings, to wild 
adventure, and to the gambling spirit of spe- 
culation, will surprise no one who has studied 
human nature, Tlie invasion of Texas by our 
citizens is a mournful comment on our na- 
tional morality. Whether wltliout some fiery 
trial, some signal j^rostration of our prosper- 
ity, we can lise to the force and self-denial 
of freemen, is a question not easily solved. 

** There are other alarming views. A 
spirit of lawlessness pervades the commun- 
ity, which, if not repressed, threatens the 


our, and on the cliaracter of the people 
for common honesty. Thence, too, 
lias arisen a grasping disposition on 
tlie part of ^le ruling multiti^ie, who 
sought in foreign conquest an escape 
from the consequences 3f domnotic 
mismanagement, which has brought 
them into constant broijg ^ith their 
neighbours in every direction, and 
made “filibustering” abroad as com- 
mon as repudiation of debts at liome.f 

* Exports or Great Britain to the 
United States from 1835 to 1842. 

1835, . £10,568.459 I 1839, . £8,839,204 

1836, . 12,425,604 | 1540, . 6,28.3,020 

1837, . 4,695,225 1841, . • 7,0aS,S#2 

1838, . 7,585,761 \ 1842, . 3,528,807 

— Pari. Pdpers, 27th May 1840, and 20th July 
1843. • 

t “ Out progress in prosperity has Indeed 
been the wonder of the world, but this pios- 
l)e.rity has dune much to coiiiitciact the en- 


dissolution of our present forms of society. 
Even in the old States, mobs are taking the 
guvemnient into their hands, and a prpfii- 
gato newspaper finds little difficulty in stir- 


ring up inflltitiides to violence. When wo 
look at the parts of the country nearest to 
Texas, we see the arm of the law paralysed 
by the passions of the lndividual->inen tak- 
ing under their own protection the rights 
which it is the very office of ^sovemment 
to secure, ^he citizen, wearing arms ns 
means of defence, carries with him perpetual 
piuofs of the weakne'«s of the authorities un- 
der which he lives. The substitution of self- 
conAitnted tribunals for the regular course 
of Justice, and the infliction of immediate 
punishment in the moment of popular frenzy, 
are symptoms of a people half reclaimed from 
(barbarism. 1 know not that any civilised 
country on earth has exhibited during fith 
last year a spectacle so atrocious 3^ ede burn- 
ing of a coroured man, by a slow tiro, in tiio 
ndghbourhood of St Louis I and this iiifemal 
sacrifice was offered not by a few fiends se- 
lected from the whole country, but by a 
crowd gathered from a single spot." — Dp 
Ohanninu to Mr Ci..vy^ August 18, 1837. 
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this long-continued train of disasters, 
produced by the crusade of the de- 
mocratic party against the banks in 
America. It produced cifects, accord- 
ingly, of lasting importance on this 
side of the Atlantic, and wliich render 
an account of tliese Transatlantic^pro- 
ceedings a necessary prelude to the 
nan*ative of the great social changes 
ere long to commence in England. 
But independent of this cause of 
paramount importance and irresistible 
force, there were other causes tending 
to the same result in the British Isl- 
ands, and which, acting upon\he cur- 
rency, the mainspring for good or for 
evil of the national fortunes, produced 
effects second only to those of the Re- 
form Bill in consequence and durabil- 
ity. It is time to resume the nan*a- 
tive of these all-important events. 

34. The first was the excess of im- 
ports over exports in Great Brttain, in 
consequence of the continued pros- 
perity and fine harvest of the three 
preceding years. It has been already 
mentioned, that in consequence of the 
uncommonly fine seasons from 1832 
to 1835, the importation of grain had 
entirely disappeared, and the nation 
had become self - supporting. In 
addition to this, these years had 
been so prosperous from other causes 
already detailed, that a great balance 
of imports over exports had come to 
take place. This balance had come, 
in the year 1837, to be no less than 
£12,000,000; and a considerable part 
of it, of course, required Ifc be paid 
in gold or silver.* This state of 


things is the *iiicvitable result of a 
prosperous cofifco of years, and its 
inevitable consequence a great doAies- 
tic consumption, acting upon a cur- 
rency dependent upon the retention 
of gold. There must Always, in such 
circumstances, be a great balance of 
imports over exports f and consequent- 
ly, after the expiry of a few years of 
prosperity, a severe drain upon the 
metallic treasures of the country, and 
its invariable results — a contracted 
currency, fall of pricey and genery 
distress. The sequendt is as 
sary and unavoidable as the succes- 
sion of night to day. The reason is, 
that the amount of imports is deter- 
mined by the consumption of the 
whole people ; that of exports, by the 
labour of a^small part of ithein only. 
When the popple are prosperous, there- 
fore, the imports must greatly exceed 
the exports. 

35. The next circumstance which 
came to operate with decisive effect in 
increasing this balance of imports over 
exports, and swelling the drain upon 
the metallic treasures of the country, 
w#s the great and long - continued 
ch^ige which, commenciijg in 1836, 
took j)lace during five succeeding 
yearn, in the seasons in the British 
Islands. Abundant in every respect, 
the harvests from 1832 to 1835 had 
been pre-eminently so in wheaten 
crops. It was hard to say whether 
the genial warmth and showers of 
spring, or the bright sun and pro- 
tracted rfiry weather of ^utumn, nad 
been most favourable to the produc- 


* Exports and Imports from 1837 to 1842. 


9 

Yeun. 

OfflUnl value 

and Irish Kvportsil 
Declared \ alue, 

Excess of Imports. 

1837 

£54,737,301 

£42,069,245 

£12,668,056 

1838 

61,268,320 

60,060,970 

11,207,550 

1839 

62,004,00) * 

58,233,680 

8,770,420 


67,432,964 

51,406,480 

16,026,534 

1841 

64,377,062 

51,6.34,623 

12,743,339 

1842 

65,204,729 

, 47,381,023 

17,823,706 


^^oiei^\Progrm of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 3!>6. 

It is true, the imports here tro ' calculated according to the official, and tjio British 
and Irish expoi^ accpixling to the declared value, because the declared value of the im- 
ports was not given until 1864. But this only makes th6 difference leag than it otherwise • 
would have appeared. For a full statement of the principles upon which this table lias 
been fi-anied, and the limitations subject to which its results must be received, see the 
note to see. 67, chap, jpx., given at page 264 of voL lii. 
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lion of that noble cefeal crop. But winter, the colder and more ungenial 
it was very different cvHh the seasons in general is the spring, the more late 
from 1836 to 1841. The ruins of the and wet the harvest. So it proved in 
autumn of 1836, excessive in Scot- 1838. The rains of the summer and 
land and the north of England, first autumn of that year were incessant, 
wakened tlie people of Great Britain and not, as in the two preceding, con- 
from their fancied dream of peace and finqd to Scotland and the north of 
plenty. They owere, in these lati- En^and, but universal over the Brit- 
tiules, greater than had been known ish Islands. The consequences were 
since the cold and calamitous season disastrous in the extreme ; but what 
of 1816 ; and by a singular chance, is very remarkable, more so to the 
the harvest in the south of England manufacturing than the agricultural 
was in 1836 seriously injured by ex- interests. Tlic latter were compen- 
cl ’sive drou^t, at the very time when sated for a deficient haiwcst by an 
tlnf^ in the north was almost de- enhanced price ; but to the former it 
stroyed by incessant rains. The con- was a source of unmitigated calamity, 
sequences were soon apparent. Prices The connection between an unfavour- 
rapidly rose during the succeeding able harvest, great importation of 
winter; importation of wheat, which grain, and consequent export of the 
had almofst entirely cefised, recom- precious metals, had become apparent 
menced ; and the average #ost of a to all, and most of all to the mercan- 
quarter, which in the preceding year tile classes. Men, especially in the 
had been 39s. 4d., rose to 48s. 6d. comme?cial classes, became sensitive 
36. The harvest of 1837, upon the and nervous as the rains contintu i 
whole, was not an unfavourable one, with unmitigated severitv through 
though the wetness in Scotland and the whole of autumn ; and the mer- 
the north of England, especially in chants of London, Manchester, and 
spring, continued, and the crop in Glasgow, coming to • the front of the 
these grain districts was seriously Roy^ Exchange, and looking up to 
injured, ii^somuch that the average the watery sky, exclaimed, “The 
prices of the succeeding year rose to Bank will break ! the Bank will 
553. lOd., and the importation steadi- break !” * 

ly increased. But the next year 37. In consequence of this inces- 
{1838) was one, in an agricultural sant rain, prices of wheat rose to 
point of viaw, of almost unmitigated 78s. 4d. by tne end of December, and 
disaster. On the 6tli January a vio- reached Sis. fid. in the first week of 
lent snow-storm came on, followed by January 1839, being higher than they 
a tract of frost of two months’ dura- had been since 1816, and more than 
tion, and, for these Islands,oUncom- double vrtiat they had been three 
mon severity. Even in the south of years before. Notwithstanding an 
England the theimometti? fell to 6° immense and unprecedented importa- 
below zero of Fahrenheit: in Scot- tion, which, under the sliding-scale, 
land it was at — 10® aisd — 12®.* was immediately thrown ninto the 
Such extreme cold, if ®followed by market at®the lowest duty then paid, 
coiTesponding warmth in summer, is prices were sustained during the whole 
by no means inconsistent, as the ex- year; for the crop, on being thrashed 
ample of Upper Canada shows, with out^ proved woi-se than had been an- 
the raising oi very fine cereal crops. * ^he Author saw, on the 31st December 
But that is by no means the case in 1838, in the Carse of Falkirk, one of tho 
the British Islands : no burst of a [-^finest agrlcultui-al districts of Scotland, men 
Canadumspyingsucceede^gloom 

an arctic winter. On the contra^, shaving offt^he ears os they stood erect abovo 
the moA severe and protracted the tlie snow. It began to rain heavily in the 
• beginning of August iu tliat year, uikI, with 

* The Author frequently saw it nt — 6* in tho exception of the period of host, it 
February 1838, at Fossil House, near Glas- rained almost incessantly for seven months 
gow. in Scotland. 
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ticipated, and the worst that had been imported in 18S'8 and 1839 was about 
known since 1816. The deficiency, £10,000,000, ncaliythe whole of which 
.'US compared with the preceding year, was paid in gold, 
was fully a fourth, with 1836 a third. 38. The crops of 1840 and 1841 were 
The quantity of wheat required for not so deficient as those of the two 
food and seed in Great Britain was preceding years had heen, but still 
about 15,000,000 quarters ; so tfiat they were far from being of^average 
nearly 4,000,000 quarters required to amount, and the pricec in consequence 
be imported to supply the wants of continued high, and the importation 
the country, and at the present high large. The average price of 1840 was 
prices they could not be got for less 66s. 4d., and of 1841 64s. 4d.; indi- 
than £9,000,000 or £10,000,000. The eating an improvement from the two 
spring of 1839, as is always the case disastrous years 1838 and 1839, b^?f 
after a severe winter, was exjremely still by no means an avirage supi^.'y, 
cold and backward, and the summer or satisfactory state of things. The 
and autumn again deluged with rains, wdnter 1840-41 was again very severe, 
which rendered the harvest of that and the subsequent spring backward, 
year nearly as deficient as that of and incessant rain fell in the autumn 
1838 had been. Thus, although, of both years. The quantity of wheat 
owing to the great rise of prices in imported betVeen 1st Auguft 1840 and 
the preceding years, a much greater 1st Augifst J841 was 1,925,241 quar- 
breadth of land had been sown wnth ters ; between the same period in 1841 
grain than formerly, there ^fas still and 1842, 2,900,000 quarters. Tho 
ai^deficiency of wheaten crops in the inspected market returns from 1st 
British Islands of at least 2,000,000 September 1841 to 1st September 1842, 
qiiariers, which required to be sup- showed only 3,626, 000 quarters brought 
plied by importation. The average to market ; whereas the corresponding 
price of 1839 was 70s. 8d. ; between year after 1st September 1842 showed 
the 6th August 1838 to the 8d August 5,100,000 so brought, t Thus tho na- 
1840, the quantity of wheat imported tioifwas on short supply ta the extent 
into Great Britain was 6,324,171 of a half in both years, and of that 
quarters ; * and the cost of the grain i supply, such as it was, a largo propor- 


Quartern. 

* Viz.— From 5th August 1838 to end of that year, .... 1,827,088 

In 1839, . , 2, 712, .555 

In 1840, to 5th August, 784,528 


— Tooke On Prices, iv. 3. 


5.324,171 


The quantity of rain wliich Ml in every part of Great Britain, in these two years, 
was fully double the usual amount. In the county of Lanark, the taverago quantity is 
36 iurhes a-year; in 1838 It was 68 inches; In 1830, 66. ^The average in London and 
Edinburgh, and the east coast of the island generally, is 24 inches. 

t The quantities of wheat imported from Ireland into Great Britain, in tlie itnder-men- 
tioned yeai», were as follows, clearly showing how dependent the returns of cereal crops in 
that couiiti'y are on dry seasonst— * * 


week ill August. 

— Tooke On Prices, li^ 35. 


1834 to August 1, 

1835, 

Quantity- 

Quarters 

625,567 

Prices, 
s x>. 

41 5 

1835 


1836, 

705,593 

42 S 

1830 

• 

1837, 

457,435 

55 0 

1837 

*> 

1838, 

590,842 

57 10 

1838 

it 

1839, 

332.270 

71 8 

1839 

it 

1840, 

174,650 

68 0 

1840 

it 

1841, 

192,886 

63 6 

1841 

It 

18^2, 

« 216.204 

63 4 

1842. 

It 

1843, 

310,344 

49 4 

1843 

f» 

1844, 

467,800 

63 9* 

1844 

it 

1845, 

. 729,812 

46 7 

Lhe average price of the harvest year, commencing from 
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tion crtwe from foreign parts f Not- 
withstandiiig the Iligih prices, the 
quantity of wheat imported yearly 
from Ireland in three years, owing 
chiefly to the excessive rain, did not 
avernge 200,000 quarters— not more 
tlian a tfiird of its average amount. 

39. A most inadequate idea of the 
sufterings of the people, and conse- 
quent discontent, during the disas- 
trous years from 1837 to 1841, will be 
formed, if the prices of grain, and es- 
^^^cially wheat alone, are taken into 
CT^ideratioilf compared with what 
tli^ had been in preceding years since 
the peace of 1815. The immense dif- 
ference in price of every article of pro- 
duce, and in consequence in wages, pro- 
duced by the Act of 1819 restoring 
cash payments, must b^ taken into 
consideration if a true vi^ o^ the real 
suflering endured is to be taken. That 
Act having lowered prices and wages 
fully 50 per cent, the rise of wheat to 
803. a*quarter was in reality as great a 
rise as one to 120s. would have been in 
the latter years of the war. Wheat 
had doubled in price during three years, 
while wages, so far from liaving k«t 
pace with tjhat advance, had, fromrthe 
very same cause, receded nearly as 
much. Weavers, instead of 8d. a-day, 
were making only4id.; ordinary labour- 
ei-s, instead of Is. 6d. a-day, only Is. 
The shopkeepers and traders were in 
an equally wretched condition ; their 
stock of goods was every day falling in 
value if it remained on their hands ; 
their sales, ^if they njade any, were 
daily at more reduced prices. Great 
as the suffering was amoig the agri- 
cultural labourers from the high prices, 
it was much greater among ^he manu- 
facturing ; for the price tf their pro- 
duce, instead of being raised, as that 
^ of the farmers was, by the long-con- 
tinued scarcity, was every day £’min- 
ishod ; and thus, while the piice of the 
necessaries of life was neorfy doubled, 
the wages by wliich they were to pur- 
chase tnem were nearly halv^ Thfe 
arose from the action of a large impor- 
tation of grain, and other causes pro- 
Mucing a great export of th(? precious 
metals, on the amount of the cuiTency 


in circulation, and the consequent price 
of every species of produce unaffected 
by real scarcity, which was so striking- 
ly illustrated m these fearful years. 

40. The circulation of the Rank of 
England in the middle of 1835 had been 
^1%500,000, its bullion £6,219,000, 
which rose in January 1836 to 
£7,076,000. The country bank cir- 
culation at the same period was 
£11,100,000, and in 1836, £12,200,000: 
in all, about £30,200,000; and with 
tlie Irish and Scotch banks, about 
£38,00^000. The first indications of 
a drain upon the Bank’s coflers, and 
consequent monetary crisis, occurred 
in April 1836, when the joint-stock 
mania was at its height, and credit 
was high in this country; but the 
crusade of the President of the United 
States against the banks in that coun- 
trjq already described, had produced 
an extraordinary demand for specie on 
the other side of the Atlantic. %m 
great, however, was the stock of gold 
and silver, owing to the entire cessa- 
tion of the importation of foreign grain 
at that period in the British Islands, 
that this difficulty was soon sunnount- 
ed ; and tlio c^ious shipments of gold 
to the United l^ates at that time avert- 
ed the catastrophe there for more than 
a year. But in the succeeding^years it 
could no longer be averted. The Pre- 
sident’s circular of 12th July 1836, re- 
quiring all purchases of public lands 
and payments to the Treasury to be 
made in specie, coupled with the defi- 
cient harfest of 1837 in the ? British 
Islands, and the still more deficient 
one of 1838 in them, and the great bal- 
ance of imports over exports in the 
trade of Great Britain, arising from the 
prosperity f»f the two preceding years, 
then conspired to produce a dram up- 
on the Bank’s coffers which went on 
stedSily increasing, till it brought that 
establishment, and with it the whole 
commercial world in Great Britain, to 
|•the veiy verge of insolvency. Tljp 
stock of bullion in the Bankie toffdFs, 
which iniipril 1838 had been above 
£10,000,000, .sank in the middle qf 
October 1839 to £2,522,000 ; while ite 
deposits, which in the former period 
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liad been £11,262,000, were reduced in the means -which it formerly enjoy- 
in the latter to £6,734,000, and in ed of relieving +.he distresses of the 
December fell to £5,952,000! The country! Of course, the effect of this 
Bank escaped bankruptcy by a loan of contraction of issue by the Bank was 
£2,000,000 from twelve of the pimci- to produce a corresponding reduction 
pal bankers of Paris, which was only in the issues of the coVintry bankers, 
granted after much hesitation, an(i in- causing a reduction of the paper cu*cu- 
(j^uiries in this country of a vety humi- lation of England of above £2,000,000 
liating description. This crisis was in 1839, and nearly £4,000,000 in 1840, 
the more remarkable that there was at the venr time when nearly the whole 
no inUrml pressure at the time ; on coin in the country was drained away 
the contrary, the money paid in by to America and the ^ain- growing 
the country bankers was greater than states, t The effect of this, again, wp 
what was drawn out for dome^ic pur- a considerable rise in the rate of , u- 
poses. The fm'eign drain aid the terest charged on discounts; and no 
whole.* small sensation was excited on the 

41. The effect of this severe drain Stock Exchange, on 20th June 1839, 
upon the metallic treasure of the Bank, by an announcement from the direc- 
of course, was to narrow the circula- tors of the Bank of England, that the 
tion of that establishment, which was rate of interest charged on the discount 
reduced in the beginning of 1840 to of bills Was^aised to 54 per cent, be- 
£16,366,000, being not more than ing the first time it had passed the 
thirds of what it had been even after hitherto impassable line of 5 per cent. 

terrible monetary crisis of Decern- The rate was on 1st August raised to 
her 1825. So completely had the sup- 6 per cent from 34 per cent, which it 
yression of small notes, which took ef- had been a year before ; at which ad- 
ject ill 1829, cramped the operations vanced rate it continued for above a 
of that establishment, and fettered it year. The inconvenience arising from 

o 

* Averages of Three Months of Bank <*p England, from 1838 to 1840. 



Clrculaitioa. 

Deposits. 

Bullion. 

1838. 

January 9, 

April 3, 

July 24, 

October 10, 

1839. 

January 9, 

April 2, 

July 23, 

October 15, 
December 12, 

1840. 

January 7, 

£17,900,000 

18.987.000 

19.286.000 

19.369.000 

13.201.000 

18.371.000 

18.049.000 

17.612.000 

16.782.000 

16.360.000 

£10,992,000 

11,262,000 

10.424.000 

9.327.000 

10.315.000 

8.998.000 
7,0ftS,000 

6.734.000 
5,952,0(0 

9 

7.136.000 

£8,895,000 

10,126,000 

9.749.000 

9.437.000 

9.336.000 

7.073.000 

8.785.000 

2.522.000 

2.887.000 

3.454.000 


-Tooxe On Prices, iii. 78. ^ ® ^ 

t Quarterly Average op Notes op Bank of England and Country Banks 


IN Circulation. 



Country Banks. 


Team 

Dank of England. 

Private Banka^ 

Joiitt Stdrk 
Banks. 

- - T 

Total. 

Grand Total 

I83V, Jan. 

1888, Dec. 

1889, Dec. 
1^0, Dec. 
1841, Dec. 

17.422.000 

18.460.000 

16.732.000 

16.446.000 

16.973.000 

7,599*942 

7,251,678 

6,675,838 

5,718,211 

4, 62*5*, 546 
4,170,767 
3,798,155 ^ 
8,217,812 

12,011,697 

12,225,488 

11,422,445 

10,373,993 

8,936,023 

29,433,697 

30,^94,468 

28,154>445 

26,819,093 

25,908,023 


'Porter’s Progress Nation, 3d edit, pp 432, 433. 
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tliis great advance in t'Jie interest paid land, occasioned by every serious de- 
fer iiioney, considerfbfe as it is, and ficiency in the grain crops of the for- 
seriously as it diminished the profits of mer country. “ During the last few 
trade, is but a small part of the evils years,” says Mr Tooke, “a striking 
consequent upon such defensive meas- change has taken place in the degree 
ures, intendeoF to effect a contraction of attention given to the effect of the 
<of the •urrency. A far more serious seasons on the price of provisions. It 
and widespread*evil is to be foimd in is not now the faimer or the corn- 
the sudden stoppage of credit and with- dealer only who watches with painful 
drawal of accommodation altogethevy anxiety the state of the weather, at the 
to all but the first class of traders ; a several critical periods in the growth 
^ state of things which at once renders of the different descriptions of produce, 
%jgreat propj^ion of the middle, and and from what he thus observes infers 
nSfcy of the highest class, insolvent, the prqjbable range of prices and of his 
brings numerous bankrupt stocks into own fortune in the succeeding year ; 
the market, checks speculation, and such anxious observation has been 
induces a great fall in the price of all scarcely less common in the counting- 
articles of commerce, ^is fall is Jiouse and on the Stock Exchange than 
ruinous to the trading,, and in the on the farm and in the corn-market, 
highest dt^ee distressing to the lab- Every passing cloud, indeed, may at 
ouring class, the more cs^cillly when those periods be said to have had some 
it is accompanied, as it was at this effect op the price of public securities, 
time in the British Islands, with a and of shares in railways and ot her 
great increase, from scarcity, in the joint-stock companies, in consequeffW^ 
price of the necessaries of life. of the apprehensions entertained of the 

42. It is a curious proof how much unfavourable influence of high prices, 
more rapidly the tmth in regard to and of large importations of corny on 
the effects of political changes is dis- the rate of interest, and on banking 
corned by practical men engaged*in accommodation. ” So generally were 
the real business of life, than by pnilo- these apprehensions entertained on 
sophers absorbed in the weaving of the same subject on the other side of 
theories, or statesmen intrusted with the Atlantic, and so strong the feeling 
the direction of affairs, that at the of the dependence of the entire corn- 
time when the legislature was clinging mercial world over the globe on the 
with invincible tenacity to a paper cir- money market of England, that the 
culation which was to expand or con- President of the United States, in a 
tract according as gold flowed into or message to Congress, lamented' that 
out of the country, and economists had the mon^ power of London had be- 
plcdged their credit on the mftrvellous come irresi^ible, and that the mcr- 
assertioii that the resumption of cash chants of America, despite the obvious 
payments would not alter prices <nore advantage to the industiy of their 
than thfee per centy and even that . countjy which would arise from a 
trifling alteration would Jbe over in a\ failure of ^he crops in England, con- 
few weeks,* the merchants, both in templated it with dismay, from a sense 
Great Britain and America, had come of the effect it would have on the op- 
to regard with the utmost alarm the era|ions of the Bank of England, and 
drain of gold from the Bank of Eng- the state of credit over the world.* 

* “ Unquestionably,” said Mr Ricordo) **a alarm at all had ever prevailed at the prospect 
most fearful and destructive depreciation had a variation of three per cent in the value of 

nt one time taken place. But Arom that we thedrmlatingmediuTn. His particular reason 
*ad recovered, and he was happy to refieftt for supporting the measure underocoBsidlBra- 
that we had so far retmeed our steps. We tion was this, by withdrawing paper so as to 
have nearly got home ; and he hoped his rratore the note to its bullion value— an al- 
right honourable fWend (Sir R. ^eel) would teration of only three per cent— all that is re- 
-enable us to reach it in safety. He could quired will be done.”— Pori. Deb. 1810. 
venture to state that in a very few weeks cUl * “The banks in the centre, to which the 
•alarm would be forgotten; and at the end of currency flows, and where it is required in 
the year we should all be surprised that any payment of merchandiBc, hold the power of 
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43. It is not surprising that the 
merchants, both of Great Britain 
and America, watched with ti’embling 
anxiety the rains of Au^st and Sep- 
tember 1839 in the British Islands; 
for their consequences, under a cur- 
rency in the heart of commerciaUcir- 
culation dependent on the retention of 
gold, were immense on both sides of 
the Atlantic. By stopping suddenly 
the credit given to the American 
houses by the London banks, it at 
once spread bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, occasioned fhe sus- 
pension of the United States Bank 
and all the other banks of America in 
the October of that year, and diffused 
general ruin over the whole of the 
trading classes in the country. The 
effects in Great Britain were not less 


and recovered from with more diffi- 
culty. The biLi/Lruptcies, which had 
been very frequent ever since the abo- 
lition of small notes, and consequent 
limitation of bank accommodation, in 
1829, became fearfully*' numerous in 
1839 and 1840— nearly doublee^of what 
they had been five yeafs before. * They 
increased in weight as much as in 
number in those disastrous years ; for 
the houses engaged in the American 
trade, and which had accepted tho 
bills in 1838, which for j^year averted" 
the iniinous effects of General Jackso I’s 
crusade against the banks in the United 
States, were among tho greatest and 
most wealthy that ever had existed in 
Great Britain. The effects of the fail- 
ure of these jgreat houses, and of the 
universal contraction of Aedit from 


calamitous, and from its being an old 
state, witli complicated commercial 
relations, and without the b^ndless 
ojsom’ces of the back settlements, they 
were there of much longer continuance, 

controlling those in the regions whence it 
comes, while the latter possess no means of 
restraining them, so that the value of indi- 
vidual property, and the prosperity of trade, 
through the whole interior of the countrj', 
are made to depend on the good or bad man- 
agement of the banking institutions in the 
cities on the seaboard. From this state of 
dependence wo cannot escape. The same 
laws of trade whicli give to the banks in our 
principal towns power over the whole bank- 
ing system of the United States, subject the 
former in their turn to the money power of 
Great Britain. This, it is not denied, was 
the cause of the suspension of the New York 
banks in 1837, and their prcsent^etubaiTass* 
ments have arisen from the same cause. 
London is the centre in which all the currents 
of trade unite ; and it is rendered irresistible 
by the large debts contracted there by our 
merchants, our banks, and our States. The , 
introduction of a new bank into the most dis- 
tant of our villages, places the^ business of' 
that villas within the influence of the money 
power of England. Tho time is not long post 
when a deflciency of foreign crops was thought 
to afford a profltable market for the smplus 
of our industry, but rmo we wait with feverish 
anxiety the state of the English harvestt not so 
much fixira motives of commendable sym- 
pathy, but fearful lest its anticipated failure 
SMK^d xaimvw the field of credit there.”— Pre- 
sident yak Borek*s Message, 3, 1839; 
Ann, Jkg. 1839, pp. 453, 455 (Public Docu- 
ments). — What a picture of tho effects, 
throughout the whole commercial world, of 
a cun-ency in Great Britain dependent on the 
retention of gold, and so liable to be disturbed 
by every min that falk> I 


banks, 'vfererto the last deOTec calam- 
itous in this country, and produced 
that universal fall of prices and wide- 
spread distress among the labouring 
poor, which could not fail to end in 
public convulsions or an entire change 
m the system of policy of govern- 
ment. 

%4. The shock given to commercial 
credit over the world by tho run upon 
the Bank of England in 1838 and 
1839, was felt nearly as severely in 
Belgium and France as in tho United 
States or the commercial towns of Eng- 
land. In September 1838 the Bank 
of Belmum failed, which spread con- 
stemaSon and distrust over the whole 
of the Low Countries ; and at the same 
time th# panic was so groat in Paris 
that Ijafitte’s bank with difficulty wea- 
thered the storm. The bankruptcies 
in France in those years told the same 
^elancholjr t^le of widespread and con- 
suming distress which those of Great 
Britain and America had done. The 
effect of these disasters, of course, was 
to extend the distrust and stagnation 
in Great Britain, and augment the 
number of those thrown out of employ- 

BANKkUPTCIES IN GREAT BRItAIN. 


1834, . 

. 1101 1838, . 

, 978 

1836, . 

. 1082 1839, . 

. 1293 

1836, . 

920 1840, . 

. 1870 

1837, . 

. 1663 1841, . 

. 1789 


—Ann. Reg* (PabUc Documents for theso 
years). 
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in cut, as well as the jirofits or salaries tals had swelled from 20,000 in Enc- 
of those still engage* ih business. land and Wales in 1833, to 31,000 m 
45. These eilects soon appeared in 1842. f It was no wonder that crime 
every imaginable way in the British and pauperism were advancing with. 
Islands. Everywhere was told the such rapid strides over the land, for 
same unvarying tale of bankruptcy, the condition of the working classes 
sulferiug, and want of employment, had become miserable in the extreme. 
It is true, the jftor-law returns, owing The ^i^es of agricultuml labour in 
to the efforts made by the Poor-Law Ireland ^were only SJd. a-day ; the 
Commissioners to keep down charges, weavers in England could earn no 
did not exhibit any great increase in more ; and the authentic record of 
> these years;* although the considerable what wages should be made up to in 
Apparent d^reaae of £2,000,000, so the rural districts of the south of Eng- 
n^.ch boasted of at first, was almost en- land,!}: tproves that they had fallen so 
tii oly owing to the extremely low prices low as to be inadequate to the support 
of food in the years 1835 and 1836. But of a human being on the very lowest 
the number of paupers increased in a species of food. In fact, they were 
frightful progression, insomuch that scarcely more than was at the same 
ill the year 1841 they imiounted to time earned by the ryots of Hindostan. 
1,300, 000 ^ut of a population at that 46. It was the incessant fall in the 
period not exceeding M,000,000, — price of commodities of every sort 
showing that more than one in which ^ad now gone on, with only 
TWELVE of the whole population had two periods of intermission of two 
become a recipient of public charity, years each, for twenty years, whiHI* 
At the same time, the paupers in Ire- was the cause of this universal and 
land were 2,286,000, and in Scotland, unheard-of distress. With the ex- 
85,000, making a total of 3,670,000 in ception of the years 1824 and 1825, 
the British Islands, or nearly a seventh when the Small-Note Bill temporarily 
part of the whole population, wfifeh suspended the decline, and the years 
at that time was about 27,000,u00. 1834 and 1835, when the Joint-Stock 
The increase of crime in these years Banks Bill, and bill making Bank of 
told a similar woeful tale of suffering England notes a legal tender save at 
in the labouring classes : the commit- the Bank of England, produced the 


* Expended ok the Poor, akd Persons relirved in 
England a2u> Wales. 


Yean 

Amount 
of Ratn 

Indoor 

RelieTod. 

Outdoor 

Relieved. 

Total 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

£4,717,69^ 

4,044,741 

4,129,604 

4,421,712 

4,57d,%$6 

4 , 740,020 

♦ 

169, *232 
192,^06 

1,030,297 

1,106,|I2 

1,199,529 

1,299,048 


—Porter’s Progm* of the Nation, 90, 94, 8d edit 

t Committed in England and Wales. 


Yean. 

CoramitUla. 

•yearn. 

Ooihinlttala 

1833, 

. 20,072 

1838, . 

23,094 

1834, 

22,451 

1839, 

24,443 

1835, 

20,731 

1840, 

27,187 

1836, 

20,984 ’ 

1841, 

27,760 

1837, 

. , 28,612 • 

1842, . 

81,3(^ 


—Porter, 635, 3d edit. 

t Scale* of allowance to which farm-lahourerR’ wages were to be made up by the mag^ 
' trates of Dorset in 1830 • 

When quartern loaf is at . 12d. lid. 10(L Od. 8d. 7d. 

Weekly wages, . . 3s, Id. 2 b. lOd. 28. 7d. 2s. 4d. 2s. id. Is. lOd. 

—Doubleday’s Life of Peel, ii 60. « 
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same effect, the whole period from 
1819 to 1839 had been one of incessant 
fall of prices. The chief articles of 
•commerce had declined in money value 
during that time 50 per cent, many 
much more.* Such a long-continued 
and prodigious fall of prices filled%ll 
classes living on the sale of commodi- 
ties with despair. True, they bought 
everything cheaper, but what did this 
cheapness avail them when the wages 
of labour came down in a still greater 
proportion, when two millions of des- 
titute paupers in Ireland were «t every 
moment ready to inundate the labour 
market of England, and employment 
even on the lowest rates was often not 
to be had, from the discouragement to 
speculation of every kind which the 
continual fall of prices occasioned? 
The only thing which rendered this 


fall tolerable to the working classes in 
towns and the ilianufacturing districts, 
was the extremely low price of the ne- 
cessaries of life which the magnificent 
harvests from 1832 to 18^6 occasioned ; 
but this reduced the agricultural classes 
to despair ; and the table of thf^ House 
of Commons groanedj during these 
years, under petitions which set forth 
with truth, that under existing prices' 
cultivation of any kind could be car- 
ried on only at a loss.t And when , 
the bad seasons began jn 1837, an'\ 
five cold and wet autumns in success^f/n 
raised the cost of food, even of tho 
humblest kind, a^ain to the war rates, 
which were then felt os famine prices, 
a still more general and acute sullering 
was experiengedby the manufacturers ; 
for in proportion to the decfhie of their 
wages, fromrthe contraction of the cur- 


* Tho following most valuable Talfto of Prices was prepared with great care by Mr Taylor, 
presented by him to the Commons Committee on Commercial Distress in 1848, and is 
to oe found in then- Report. Tho price of each article at the commencement is taken as tho 


standard 

Articles of Coinmerco. 

Wheat, per qr.. 

Prictt 

£2 5 0 

iOO 

189 

103 

130 

130 

103 

Barley, perqr., 

14 6 

100 

177 

101 

134 

186 

121 

Oats, per qr, , . 

Beef, per tierce, 

Pork, per barrel, 

0 17 2 

100 

170 

181 

131 

135 

122 

3 13 10 

100 

195 

188 

156 

142 

152 

2 19 7 

100 

168 

176 

133 

121 

111 

Cotton, per lb. , 

0 12 

100 

119 

105 

67 

37 

49 

Cotton yam, per lb. 

0 2 8 

100 

179 

150 

117 

73 

63 

Indigo, per lb., 

0 0 11 

100 

110 

Hi6 

97 

88 

65 

Iron, per ton, . 

5 18 0 

100 

151 

151 

148 

116 

96 

Coal, per dial., 

0 19 11 

100 

202 

190 

166 

139 

124 

CofToo, per cwt.. 

4 0 5 

100 

123 

88 

124 

59 

88 

Malt, per bushel, 

0 3 0| 

100 

186 

225 

176 

177 

150 

Flour, per sack, 

1 17 3 

100 

214 

223 

156 

162 

137 

Silk, per lb., . 

1 

100 

«106 

111 

90 1 

SO 

76 

Tea, per lb. , Congou, 

0 10 

100 

^73 

75 

73 

* 67 

61 

Tobacco, per lb., 

0 0 5i 

100 

204- 

852 

161 

104 

109 

Sugar, per cwt.. 

10 8 

log 

139^ 

181 

107 

93 

104 

Rum, per gallon. 

0 3 1 

100 

170 

185 

106 

103> 

100 

Wine, peM>ipe, 

Wool, per lb.. 

22 7 4 

100 

223 

274 

228 

221 

231 

0 0 10i€ 

100 

238 < 

221 

150 I 

92 

166 

Spirits, i>er gallon 

ISO 

100 

233 

230 

193 1 

112 



•Commons' R^ort, 1848. 


t Comparative Fall or Food an^^ of Wages op Weavers and Combprs, and 
Prisoners in Wakefield Prison, in the under-mentioned years. 







1840. 

1842. 

per qr. , 

£5 13 10 

£5 0 6 

^£3 7 iq 

£3 4 3 

£3 6 4 

£2 17 8 

Weavers, per week. 

0 0 

0 10 0 

0 16 0 

0 16 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

Combers* wages. 

1 r 0 

0 19 0 

0 19 0 

10 0 

0 9 0 

«0 6 0 

No. of Prisoners In> 
Wakefield Prison, f 

670 

409 

2160 • 

2620 

3565 

4430 


—Ann. Reg. 1842; Doubleday’s of Retl, il p. . ; M'Culloch’s Cow. Die., edit, of 

1860. p. 437. 
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rency and conse^ueni commercial dis- 
tress, was the rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life from the badness of 
the seasons. 

47. This unparalleled series of in- 
ternal disasters produced a veiy im- 
portaniPand lasting effect upon the 
administration t)f the new Poor - Law 
Act, and, through the suffering with 
which it was attended, ultimately upon 
the party in Great Britain intrusted 
% with power. That this Act corrected 
Vany abus^ which, in the course of 
ag^s, had crept into the administration 
of the English poor-laws, was certain ; 
and a reduction of two millions, which 
took place in the two years imme- 
diately succeeding the passing of the 
Act, inspired general hopes that a re- 
medy had^at last been discovered for 
the growing evils of pauparisfii.* But, 
though not apparent on the face of the 
Act, or openly avowed by its support- 
ers, there is no doubt that the inten- 
tion of its authors was to go a great 
deal farther, and to put an end alto- 
gether to parochial relief, unless in 
such cases of extreme destitution or 
incapacity for labour as induced^ ^he 
applicants for relief to go into the 
workhouse rather than forego it. The 
**workh<mse test” was the great dis- 
covery of the economists which ivas 
to distinguish real distress from that 
which was assumed, and bring down 
the burden of poor-rates at len^h to 
the lowest point consistent witn the 

? rcvention of actual death by famine. 

'his purpoee, carefully concfaled from 
the public, was not aisguised in the 
private^ instructions of rhe co«imis- 
8ioners*to the boards of ^aTdians.t 
With this view the iipgulation we^ 
made, that husband was to be separ- 
ated from wife, parent from child ; that 
» the inmates of all workhouses should 
wear workhouse dresses ; and the fare 

* Lord Brougham, with more candour than 
discretion, avowed this secret feeling in th& 
House of Lords in the debate on the Bill; for 
* he said, If something is not 4one to ftop 
relief ^ing given, your Lordships* estates 
will be^swallowed up, and I myself, Lord 
• Brougltain, will become a ^atraoreland 
pauper.’*— D oubledaV’s LUt of^eel, U. 889. 

t “We could not he understood as recom- 
mending the immediate abolition of the Eng- 
lish poor-laws; wo aro simply desirous of 
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vras to bo regulated in such a manner 
as to be the most economical which 
was consistent with the support of life. 
Relief was to bo sternly denied to all 
persons who declined to enter these 
gloomy abodes ; and to render them 
ca]Jlible of containing the multitudes 
who might be expected to apply for 
admission, huge union wondiouses 
were erected in most places, called by 
the people '‘bastiles,*’ the very sight 
of which, it was trusted, would deter 
any one from seeking admission. 

48. Although the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners appointed by Government 
were so deeply imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the economists that a steady 
prosecution of the ulterior objects of 
the bill might be anticipated from 
them, yet happily the immediate and 
local administration was intrusted to a 
different set of men, entitled “ Guar- 
dians of the Poor,” elected by the rate- 
payers, and still, for the most paiiif** 
subject to the old influences. Hence 
there was a constant struggle going 
forward in every part of England be- 
tween the Central Board and the local 
commission era; and according as the 
former or the latter prevailed, the new 
Act was administered with more or less 
rigour, and dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint were more or less general, 
baring the cheap years, and under 
the influence of the plentiful harvests 
of 1834 and 1835, these complaints 
were not very general ; for th^ pros- 
perity wjthout diminished the number 
of applicants for relief, and the cheap- 
ness of food rendered the guardians 
less nijwardly in its distribution. But 
when %e bad harvests of 1838 and 
1839 can^ on, and starVfbg crowds 
were at the gates of the workhouses 
clamouring for admission, while wheat, 
whereon they were to be fed, was at 
80s., it became utterly impossible to 

stating the conclusions to which we have 
been led by the preceding evidence, that all 
poor-laws are in their essence impolitic ^nd 
uncalled for, and that couseqaCvP^l?^”.'^^^ 
final abotj^ion ought to be the vltimaie cbject 
of any changes may be made; an object 
however, that cannot be attained without 
being preceded by several years’ careful pre^ 
paration for B. Carlton Toffnell, P. 
r. Johnston, Commissioners.” — Poor-Law 
Commissioners’ RepoyiSt App. A., Fart li. 
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carry out the instructions of the com- 
missioners. At Nottingham the cT;owd 
of applicants was so great that no 
huilding could hold a fifth part of 
them, and outdoor relief or a serious 
riot was the only alternative. In Lan- 
cashire similar scenes occurred ; <Uiid 
iu all the manufacturing counties the 
pressure was so immense, that a gen- 
eral relaxation of the practice in re- 
gard to outdoor relief took place. In 
the succeeding year this relaxation be- 
came universal, insomuch that out of 
1,199,529 paupers relieved in ^40, no 
less than 1,030,297 were outdoor ones ; 
and the proportion has remained very 
nearly the same, though the numbers 
have been veiy much reduced, iu sub- 
aeq^uent years. A striking proof how 
vain are instructions of government 
commissioners when opposed to the 
stream of general feeling, and^a sense 
of general necessity, and of the nian- 
utr in which, in a free community, 
dangerous laws introduced by inexpe- 
rienced men are quietly abrogated by 
the good sense of those intrusted witn 
their administration. 

49. The administration of the poor- 
laws was a subject too seriously affect- 
ing the great body of English labour- 
ers, not to rouse tlie anxious attention 
both of Parliament and the public 
press. Accordingly, so soon as the 
general distress began in 1837, the 
matter was brought before Parliament 
by Mr Walter, in a very powerful 
speech, which acauired additional cur- 
rency from the advocacy of tile Times^ 
of which journal he wa.s h leading pro- 
prietor, and the support of Mr Fidden, 
who seconded the motion, and brought 
to the ai$ of the cause i^fiinching 
courage, warm philanthropy, and un- 
wearied industry. In the course of the 
debate, it appeared that the new .^ct 
had been adopted in 12,132 out of 
18,433 parishes or townships of which 
England consisted, and tliat, especially 
iiicseveral of the southern parts of the 
is1aTid!;^£'^at reduction of rates had 
taken place ; the rates in 4082^rishes, 
including 2,722,849 souls, having de- 
creased from £2, 189,000 to £1,187,000. 
On the other hand, it was proved, and 
indeed not deni^, |hat very gi'eat op- 


pression in individual cases had been 
committed, cMefy in refusing out4oor 
relief, and the wholesale removal of the 
poor from the parish where their ap- 
plication had been made, to that on 
which they were legally chargeable. 

In one instance, 217 of thesR unfor- 
tunate persons were ^en packed in a 
single waggon! Ministers made the 
utmost opposition to any inquiry ; hut 
the public feeling was so strong, owing 
to the growing experience of evil with / 
the advent of calamitoqi. times, tl^^ 
they were compelled to yield, antf a 
committee was appointed to inmiire 
into the working of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act in every part of Eng- 
land, which shortly commenced its 
herculean laljours. The R^rt of the 
Commissioners was lodged* efore the 
end of tlfe y«ar, and bore in substance 
that the operation of the new poor-law 
had been on the whole satisfactory, 
though many cases of individual or lo- 
ical hardship had occurred. The point 
was very anxiously debated at the 
time ; but the subject has now lost 
much of its importance, in consequence 
of %\ie compulsory practical repeal of 
the hiost oonoxious parts of the Act 
which took place during the severe 
distress of 1838 and 1839, and the con- 
sequent restoration of the system of 
outdoor relief, which it had been the 
great object of the Act to abolish. Since 
that time the paupers in England have 
been generally from 800,000 to 900,000, 
of whom five-sixths were supported by 
outdoor »lief.* • 

60. It would have been well for the 
counVy if ml the other social evils 
which arose out of the long- continued 
distress wlftch pervaded tno working 
classes from 1837 to 1842, had bew 
as susceptible of practical abolition as 
those connected with t]|e workmg of • 
the new Poor-Law Acfc^ But Ihw w$s 
very far indeed from being the case ; 
l^and out of the sufierings of that cala- 
mitous period arose three sets of evils, ^ 
widespfead in their operation as * 

* In the year 1863, when Lancashire was 
suffering under the cotton famine, the pan- ^ 
pers relieveu were in J^gland 1,142.624, be- 
sides 223,758 who emigra^ from the United 
Kingdom.— See Statistical Abstract, Ho. xL 
pp. 87, 90.. 
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they were ruinous in tfieir effects, and 
uiicler some of whic# iihe empire has 
evel- since that period, with few inter- 
missions, ccmtinually laboured. These 
wore Trades-Unions, Strikes, and Char- 
tism in Great t^ritain, and Ribbonism 
in Irelaiid — maladies to the last de- 
gree in themsel\^s calamitous, but still 
more serious as indicating a diseased 
and suffering state of the social body 
in which they arise. 

^ 51. Combinations are the natural re- 

j»urce of the weak against the strong, 
ol 'the poor against the rich, the op- 
pressed against the oppressors. As 
such they have been known in all coun- 
tries and in all ages, and have often 
rendered important, sometimes bene- 
ficial, services to society.. Their nat- 
ural tendency, however, and in fact 
the condition of their exii^teltce, is to 
bring the great body of the combined 
persona under the guidance, which 
soon becomes the imperious domina- 
tion, of a few ambitious leaders, who 
are generally as eminent from their 
talent as they are unscrupulous in their 
measures. Combinations among work- 
men, to prevent a reduction or efl^t 
a rise of their wages, had been knbwn 
fi’om a very early period in Great, Brit- 
ain, and many penal laws had been 
passed both in Finland and Scotland 
for their suppression ; but it was not 
till the Act of 1819 had induced a 
general fall of prices, and consequently 
of wages, that they assumed a general 
and alarming character. In 1822 and 
1823, however, in consequenc* of the 
rapid fall of wages, they became general 
in both parts of the islaifll, and «irere 
organiseePin an occult and skilful man- 
ner on the model of the secret socie-, 
ties,” then so prevalent in France and 
Italy ; and by the instigation of their 
leaders a great number of frightful 
crimes were committed, chiefly against 
workmen who ventured to work at 
lower wages than the chiefs of the 
combination had fixed on — such as 
Issassination, fire-raising, throwiim 
vitriol oq the face, or the Uke,* which 
* Between 1822 and 1825, great numbers of 
'combination crimes, such aa murder, fire- 
raising, throwing vitriol in the face or eyes, 
and the like, formed the subject of trial, and 
in many cases of conviction, in Glasgow. 


filled society w’ith consternation, and 
of wdiich the better classes of the work- 
men themselves came, ih their better 
moments, to be ashamed. 

52. It was at first hoped that the 
repeal of the Combination Laws, b}'- 
legalising strikes to raise or prevent 
the fall of wages, would put an end to 
these atrocious crimes at which hu- 
manity shudders ; and there is reason 
to hope, from the experience of the last 
which have occurred in Great Britain, 
that these expectations may one day 
be in sgme degree realised. But in 
1837 and 1838 this was very far from 
being the case. On the contrary, strikes 
at that period, without having lost 
anything of their violent and criminal 
character, had become more formidable, 
from the increased number engaged in 
them, and the acknowledged legality 
of their association. Conviction for 
crimes perpetrated for tlie purposes of 
the strike was always difficult, ofte5? 
impossible, even when numbers were 
witnesses of the crime, because they 
were perpetrated with the utmost pre- 
cautions against discovery ; and being 
iu general directed against follow- 
workmen, the intimidation wth which 
they were accompanied was such, tliat 
even the sufferers under the violence 
could seldom bo prevailed on to come 
forward as witnesses ; and if they did, 
they endeavoiu*ed to escape future dan- 
ger by declaring they could not identify 
the guilty parties. Add to this, that 
from the total want of police at that 
period in Sny place but the large towns, 
it was alike impossible in mral dis- 
tricts to give protection to the new 
hands, or obtain evidence against the 
perpetratoj^ of violence wheir commit- 
ted on their defenceless victims. Thus 
nine-tenths of combination crimes Were 
committed with impunity: and such 
was the terror generally inspired by the 
extent of the associations, the number 
p( the crimes they perpetrated, and the 
secrecy with which they were commit- 
ted, that prosecutions were 
tempted ; find if begun, still more rarely 
successful : and even the public press, 
from motives of terror, ceased, except 
in very flagrant cases, to record their 
excesses. • 
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63. At length matters wore brought 
to a crisis by the conduct of the Cotton- 
Spinners* Association in the west of 
Scotland in 1 837. A very serious strike 
had taken i>laco of the calico-printers 
in that part of the countiy in 1834, 
attended with the usual aniouiA of 
violence and intimidation ; but though 
some persons had been brought to trial 
for these offences, it was found impos- 
sible to convict them of more than the , 
minor offences, and they escaped with : 
imprisonment only. Encouraged by' 
this practical impunity, the graat Cot- 
ton-Spinners’ Association in Glasgow 
strack, to prevent a reduction of wages, 
in consetiuenco of the commercial em- 
ban’assments arising from the crash 
in the United States in April 1837. 
Such was the extent of this associa- 
tion, which had its ramifications all 
over Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land, that during the last sixteen years 
*^9200, 000 had passed through its hands. 
When it stnick in spring 1837, the 
whole works of that description in 
Scotland were stopped, and above fifty 
thousand persons, including the fami- 
lies of the workers, were deprived of the 
means of subsistence. As the masters 
stood out firmly, the strike continued 
long, and at length the workmen and 
their families were reduced to the last 
degree of destitution and suffering. 
In this stage of the disease the usual 
aggravated symptoms appeared. In- 
timidation became general ; menacing 
crowds paraded through the streets, 
and thronged round the gates of the 
manufactories where the new hands 
required to enter ; and at length, after 
numerous acts of violence, and throwing 
fire-balls Ihto several of the^nanufacto- 
ries, which were happily extinguished 
before they ignitea tlio buildings, a 
working man, one of the new hands, 
was shot in the back, and killea by 
one of the assassins in the employment 
of the association, in open day, in one^ 
OS' the public streets of Glasgow. In- 
fomtnlr^f this outrage, and having 
obtained information as to tlft numbers 
and place of meeting of the committee 
winch regulated the proceedings of the 
association, the shenff of l^narkshire 
praceeded with a«body of twenty po- 


licemen, two nights after, and an-ested 
the whole, BiJiteen in number, in a 
gaiTet to wliich access was obtained 
by a trap-ladder in Gallowgate of that 
city. Inis was on a Saturday night, 
August 3. On the Monday following 
the strike was at an end, and all the 
mills in Glasgow wefe going : so en- 
tirely are these calamitous associations 
the result of terror inspired in the en- 
slaved multitude by a few daring and 
unscrupulous leaders. ^ 

54. Five of the persons apprehen^ 
ed were afterwards indicted for 
conspiracy and murder, and the evi- 
dence brought out at the trial unfold- 
ed in the clearest manner the thorough 
organisation, deep designs, and ex- 
treme dang^ of these trades-unions. 
It appeared, from the tfilstimony of 
some ol tfceir own number, that 
when a strike had lasted a consider- 
able time without producing the de- 
sired result of forcing the employers 
into submission, the workmen of the 
different factories engaged in it w^cre 
summoned by the committee of the 
association to send delegates to a place 
of*meeting to appoint a ** secret select 
cm%tittee7* Two were summoned from 
each factory, and at Glasgow at that 
period there were thirty-seven such 
establishments. The meaning and 
purpose of such a committee was per- 
fectly understood by the whole associ- 
ation. It was to organise intimidation 
and violence, and, if necessary, assault, 
fire-raising, and murder. When the 
delegat<A assembled in 4hc appoint- 
ed place, each was directed to write on 
a slip of paper the persons whom he 
voted for to form the ‘‘secret select,” 

, which coifsi^^ed in general of five per- 
sons, and give it folded up to the se- 
cretary, Having got the votes, the 
secretary immediately dissolved the* 
meeting without announcing wlio had 
the majority, and thus the names were 
known only to Iiimself. In the even- 
ing he called on the peraons who had 
tlie majei’ity of votes, and informed 
them in private that they had been 
elected. /When the “secret select 
was thus appointed, it commenced its 
operations, but with the utmost pre- 
cautions against detection. Its meet- 
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ings were held sometmes in one place, 65. The steps adopted by the asso- 
sometimes in anoth#,*but always in ciation when these committee - men 
seorocy, and none of its proceedings were brought to trial were singularly 
wore committed to writing. Wlien it illustrative of the immense extent of 
was deemed expecQent, for the pur- the combination, and the resolution 
poses of the association, that an as- 
sault on»a murder should be commit- t \^s a member of the select committee, 
ted, an anonymous letter was sent to Kean was the person who tired the shot. Ho 

thft TkPrson «;olGotpcl out of ‘NTo fil the convicted, whipped, and banished. Orr 
tne person seiectea out oi jno. Ol, tno ^ committee, on the 

name appropriated to the loose daring gi-ound that lie liad been hired for £>20, with 
cliaracters who were ready to under- Kean and Lafleity, to shoot Graham. He 
^ take any service, however desperate, 

^ XT« CommUtee atcarded the swm,’'— Mur- 

.Y?i the sakn of gain. He came ac- doeh's Evidence, 67. 

ooi’dingly tothe appointed place, and “ Jun^ 15, 1837. — Moved at the general 
was ushered into a dark room. He nieeting by Williain Johnston, and Ufiani- 

wiq fJiPTP tolfl bv ouft of tbft uipmbprq carried, that the name of every nob' 

W AS there toia oy one oi the memners ^o^king, and tlio dis- 

wliat he was to do, or who was to be trict he last worked in, should be enrolled in 
assaulted or murdered, or in whoso a book, and at the end of the strike, unless a 
eyes vitriol was to he ilirown, and chanee^koa place, may Tjo printed; but, at 
•s u .1 . • X 1 . aJl events, the names of all who remained 

wlien and frhere the crime was to be 


all events, the names of all who remained 
nobs at the end of the strike shall be printed 


])crpetratcd. Upon his «agibeing to and sent to all the spinning districts in Scot- 
nnaertake it, ho was desired to put England, and Ireland; and that they 
out his hands and take whatever'ho 

could reach, which was a sum of Minutes of Cotton-Spinners’A^ 

money. Thus all concerned could sociatlon; Bwinton’s Report of the TM. 
safely swear that nofttag was givm 

on the occasion. Ihe committee a. 13., do voluntarily swear, in the awful 
charged itself with procuring the as- presence of Almighty God, and before these 
sassin the means of immediate efti- witnesses, that I will execute with zeal and 
vrae. iw. alftcrity, 08 foT QS fu ffio lIcs, Gvcry task and 

gi ation, which promise was in gencm injunction which the majority of my brethren 
liiitnfiilly periormea. liiis done, he shall impose upon me m furtherance of our 
departed, and at the appointed time common welfare— as the chaetiserMnt o/nobs, 
lay in wait for h« victim Thus was 

the crime planned, and the execution Iq deemed incorrigihU: and also, that I will 
of it chosen — ^no one know how, or by cheerfully contribute to the support of such 
Avhom ; and without the committee or of l>rethren as .shall lose their work in 
thoira^nteveroncesseingeach other, t 

the most effectual means were taken to duction of^wagos; and I do farther swear 
secure the i^rpetration of tlft crime, that I will never divulge the above obliga- 

The names of the secret select commit- tkui.unleMlsbaU have duly auttioriaed 
A I « iw Mio w b appointed to administer the same to per- 

tce were known only to each othevaiid gons becoming members of our fraternity. 
tlie secretary of the association, with —Kvidence Combinations Committee, June 6, 
■whom, from the conscioiMness of ini-il826. j c i 

quity, they were deemedlafe , and the' 

mandates of this mystenous junto were isss ; “ No case had ever been Investigated 
I obeyed by tens of thousands with a with more attention; no advantage had been 

foiward to with an {mziely, unknown greater than that of which any single man 
to the subiects of the most despotic I could be guilty. A more atrocious case he 
sultan in tne East* ’^conld not conceive, and it showed m^re 

t - • clearly that there was no criim^lpoHt i lch 

*“Bverymomingwe asked each other why combination rising into conspiracy would 
nothing w^is done lost night What did you not lead.”— Pari. Leb., Febmai-y 13, 1838. 
mean by nothing being done?— ITfty was no The system of hiring assassins to work out 
*one murdered by the cowmiftee.’— Murdoch's the purposes of a strike is not peculiar to 
Evidence (a cottoU-spinner); Swinton's fie- Glasgow;— it is well known also in Manches* 
port of CottoiirSptnnerd Tried, p. 80. ter and Dublin. “ Money," says Sir Charles 

** 1 remember the Shooting of John Graham. Shaw, ** is often voted^n Manchester to con- 
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of its members to attain their unlaw- 
ful ends by the most flagrant attempts 
to obstruct the course of justice. First, 
a printed placard was widely posted 
in every manufacturing town of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the same day, 
denouncing the conduct of the slSiriff 
of Lanarkshire in apprehending the 
committee as t 3 rrannical in the high- 
est degree, and calling on all the com- 
bined trades to co-operate in defeating 
the measure. Koxt, that magistrate 
was assailed with anonymous letters 
three or four times a-week, from the 
time of the apprehension till the trial 
came on, five months after, from all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
threatening him with instant death if 
the accused persona were not immedi- 
ately liberated. The Crown witncs.ses, 
eleven in number, were so menaced 
that on their own petition they were 
committed to jail till the tAal, and 
-■-then sent out of the country at the 
public expense. At the trial, which 
lasted six days, the utmost eflbrts to 
disturb the course of justice were 
made. Five-and-tweiity jurors were 
challenged by the prisoners, not one 
by the Crown. A crowd of two or 
three thousand unionists suiTounded 
the court every evening when the trial 
'was adjourned, which at length in- 
creased to such a degree that five 
thousand persons were assembled, and 
military assistance had to be sent for. 
Under these circumstances it was 
hardly to be expected that a verdict 
according to evidence could be ob- 
tained. The jury found the prisoners 
guilty of conspiracy, and they were 
sentenced to transportation,— fiut the 
murder flbt proven: a r^ult which 
excited general dissatisfaction, as the 
evidence was thought to have war- 
ranted a general verdict of guilty. 
This was, two years after, followeS by 

vey memliers who have committed legal of- 
fences out of the country, in obedience to 
commands of the ruling committee. The* 
folktej^are some of the entries: ‘That 

£\B, dsTbe allowed to tor passage- 

money to America after having murdered 

' That £10 be given to 

for outfit and passage-money to America af- 
ter the murder of SibChablim 

Shaw’s Repliea to Lord Ashlby’s QveHeSf 
1834, p. ir. a 


their being all li|J)erated from confine- 
ment by LordalC>rmanby, then Home 
Secretary, in pursuance of his whble- 
sale system of pardoning criminals, set 
on foot in Ireland. 

66. It soon became evident, however, 
that this result was on the whole of a 
beneficial kind, and that the moral im- 
pression produced by the proceeding 
was enhanced by its having not been 
followed by the consequences which 
were generally anticipated. The sys- 
tem was slaughtered by fhe evidenoo 
adduced at the trial, and' that is some- 
times much better than executing tho 
criminals on the scaffold. Men saw 
that the trades-unionists used dag- 
gers, though they suffered none. The 
moral effect^ produced by this memor- 
able trial was immense — greater, per- 
haps, than^that of any other within 
the memory of man ; and it was only 
increased by the ^nerally felt inade- 
quacy of the puni3iment. There were 
no moving scenes on the scaffold to 
lessen the abhorrence at proud turpi- 
tude. It led immediately to a com- 
mittee on the Combination Laws in 
Parliament, which took a great deal 
of important evidence on tho subject, 
and ended by recommending nothing ; 
the usual result when a great social 
evil not immediately affecting the in- 
terests of any party is under consider- 
ation. But tne effect of tho disclos- 
ures made at the trial, in rousing 
public indi^^tion against the organ- 
ised atrocities of these trades-unions, 
has ^eeii great and lasting. Strikes, 
indeed, have continued, and been at- 
tended by dpen violence and intimida- 
tion, but no secret system of 'organised 
^assassinatibq^has been again attempt- 
ed. There have been no more “secret 
select ” committees ; on the contrary, 
though the leaders of strikes often for- 
get to obey their own precepts, they 
always now set cut with deprecating 
any violation of the law. In the cot- 
I ton-spinners’ trade, this strike led to 
the general adoption of the self-acting 
mules, which, by snpersedinff almost 
entirely the need of the male opera- 
tive, has" ended ^ese strikes in that 
particular branch of manufacture alto- 
gether. 
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57. They have coi^inuecl, however, 
ill other trades, parlfctflarly those of 
colficrs and iron-Tniners ; and there is 
no subject that, from its magnitude and 
distressing consequences, more loudly 
calls for the intervention of Govern- 
ment. ^orse even than plague, pes- 
tilence, or famiill, combinations among 
workmen are the greatest social ev3 
which, in a manufacturing or mining 
community, afflicts society. These, 
\ bad as they often are, affect only the 
bodies of n^n; but strikes corrupt 
their minds. They utterly confound 
the ideas of right and wrong among im- 
mense numbers of the people, by ar- 
raying them in hostile bands against 
their fellow-men, induce a ‘‘helium 
plusquam civile in tlje heart of 
peaceful s^iety,- and in their later 
stages lead them anxiously tb expect 
the perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes for the attainment of what 
they consider their legitimate rights. 
They subject tens, sometimes hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons, innocent 
of any offence, and anxious only to 
earn a subsistence by honest industry 
for themselves and their families, ^o 
months of compulsory idleness and 
real destitution. They deprive them, 
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often for long periods, of occupa- 
tion, as fatal to their minds as the 
loss of wages is to their bodies. They 
band them together in the beginning 
by the strong atti*action of common 
hope, ill the end by the hellish bond 
of (^mmitted wickedness. They sub- 
ject the immense majority of quiet in- 
offensive persons to the tyrannical rule 
of a small minority of violent and am- 
bitious men, who form a secret power, 
wielding an authority greater than 
even the triiimvirato of Au^stus, or 
the Coi#mittee of Public Salvation of 
Robespierre. Their evils do not ter- 
minate with the closing of the strife, 
and the resumption of labour by the 
combined workmen ; they leave a long 
catalogue of ills behind them, and for 
years after the energies of the work- 
men are depressed by debt which they 
cannot ^discharge, idle habits which 
they cannot conquer, and crimes which 
they cannot expiate.* * 

58. Great as these evils are, and 
universally as they are felt in all the 
manufacturing and mining districts, 
after the occurrence of every monetary 
crisis, and consequent depression of 
wages, there are no causes of ruin in 
society which excite so little perman- 


* The following Table, compiled by the sheriff of Ijanarkshiro from official sources, was 
laid before the Commons' Combination Committee in 1838, and exhibits a inelanclioly pic- 
ture of the disastrous consequences of the mutations of the currency, and consequent com- 
bination and strikes in Glasgow, the great manufacturing emporium of the west of Scot- 
land, for sixteen years before 1838:— 


Tears. 

Population. 

• 

Serious Crimes 
tried bj 

Fever Patlenta 
in Sojal 
Inflrtnarjr. 

Dcath^n 
whole niy. 

Rate of 
Mortality. 

Rate of Crime 
to Population. 

1822 

151,440 

^8 

229 

3,690 

1 

tu 41 00 

1 

to 1640 

1823 

156,170 

114 

• 269 

4,647 

1 

.. 33.75 

1 

. . 1366 

1824 ‘ 

161,190 

118 

523 

4,670 

1 

.. 34.60 

1, 

1361 

1825 

106,280 


897 

4,89i 

1 

. . 33.94 


f. 1037 

1826 

171,600 

488 

9‘JB 

4,53f 

1 

.. 87.82 

1 

.. 909 

1827 

177,280 

170 

1084 

5,136 

1 

.. 34.51 

1 

1041 

1S2S 

183,150 

212 

1511 

5,942 

1 

.. 30.82 

1 

.. 873 

1829 

189,270 

239 

865 

5,452 

1 

.. 34.71 

1 

.. 790 

1830 

105,650 

271 

729 ’ 

> 5,785 

1 

.. 87.78 

1 

.. 719 

1831 

202,450 

238 

1657 

6,547 

1 

.. 30.91 

1 

.. 848 

1832 

209,230 

272 

1589 

10,278t 

1 

. . 20.35 

1 

.. 768 

1833 

216,450 

341 

1288 

6,682 

1 

. . 82.63 

1 

.. 633 

1834 

223,940 

267 

200? 

6,728 

1 

.. 33.28 

1 

.. 823 ^ 

1835 

231,800 

348 , 

1B59 

7,849 

1 

.. 29.53 

1 


1836 

244,000 

329 

3125 

9,143 

1 

.. 26.87 

1 

.. 741 

1837 , 

253,000 

392 

8860 

10,8^ 

1 

.. 24.20 

1 

.. 645 

1838 

261,000 

466 

• 

4071 

11,421 

1 

.. 25.01 

1 

.. 590 

I + Cholera. [ 


— Commoiuf Combinaiiona Jteportf 1838, p. 678. 
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ent interest, or are so unlikely to be 
removed, either by the enactments of 
the legislature, or the unaided efforts 
of private individuals. The reason 
is, that the evils do not affect the 
imuliar interests of any influential 
body in the State, and that theim re- 
moval requires mtwiey, from which all 
shrink. Government, in general, gives 
itself very little concern about such 
social contests, because they are not 
directed against itself, and do not, 
immediately at least, threaten the ex- 
chequer. They content themselves, 
therefore, with styling them “local 
disorders,” the cognisance of which 
properly belongs to the magistrates 
on the spot, who are in general totally 
unprovided with any civil force ade- 
quate to aiTest the evil. No religious 
party disquiets itself about them, 
because they do not involve any dif- 
ference of creed, and spring oiiiy from 
^ •■d.ivisions in regard to temporal in- 
terests. The landed proprietors care- 
fully eschew any discussion on tho 
subject, for they have an instinctive 
conviction that it will terminate in 
tho pronouncing that odious word 
“assessment.” The working classes 
cling to them as their palladium, their 
Magna Charta^ and regard them as 
the only means within their power of 
making wages rise in proportion to 
the profits of trade and tho require- 
ments of their families. Even tho 
masters employing the combined work- 
men are far from being always averse 
to strikes ; on the contrary, they some- 
times secretly encourage, generally 
largely profit by them. The cessa- 
tion of production in any branch of 
trade, of^' course makes the valu^of 
the stock on hand more valuable, and 
it is often no small comfort to them, 
when a monetary crisis has occurred, 
and prices are generally falling, td see 
the value of their own article continu- 
ally rising, while at the same time 
thpy are relieved from the disagree-^ 
abllt^^itjcessity, during a period of 
disaster, of paying workmen 

wages,* Thus all masses, from differ- 

* During the great eoUiers’ and iron- 
miners' strike in 1856, in Scotland, one 
coalmaster deared /20,000 by a mass of 


mt motives, concur either in secretly 
mcouraging ourd^rding with supreme 
ndifference these disastrous combina- 
tions; and the moment one of them 
is over, all concerned hasten to banish 
them from their thoughts, until, liko 
the cholera, the disease returns, after 
a stated period, to retiew its devasta- 
tions in a society totally unprepared 
to combat them. 

69. What tends greatly to increase 
this strange indifference to the great- r 
est social evil whicli afflicts society, is ’ 
the opinion generally en&rtamed that 
strikes are always unfortunate to the 
workmen, and therefore that their 
good sense or expeiicnce will lead to 
their discontinuance. This is a great 
mistake. the great majority of 
instances strikes are suecsssful ; and 
it is the^cngwledgo of this fact which 
renders them of such frequent recur- 
rence. It is true, the world in general 
hears nothing except of those which 
are unfortunate, because it is for tho 
interest of no one to publish thoso 
which are successful, and being soon 
over, they are as soon forgotten. But 
tbtey are not forgotten by the work- 
meiH who are encouraged by their fre- 
quent .successes to try their strength 
with their masters, in circumstances 
entirely different, when they are sure 
to be defeated. The reason is, that 
they are successful when it is for the 
interest of the master to retain the 
men in his service, and unsuccessfiil 
when it is for his interest to get quit 
of themt^ .With a rising, market for 
the produce of their labour, no master 
will^llow bhs workmen to remain idle 
as long os any profit remairis to him- 
self from rtl^eir labour. With a fall- 
ing one, he is too happy of a pretext 
to get quit of paying them their 
wages, for the produce of which exist- 
ing prices will not yield a profit. 
Thus strikes are constantly successful 
when they take place with a rising 
market, and as uniformly unsuccessful 
\frhen they are ventured upon with d 

dross, which, before it began, was abso- 
lutely unsaleable, and another £25,000. Aiul‘ 
the price of coals, which during its continu 
ance was 25s. a-ton, was only 128. 6d. at its 
commencement. 
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falling ; and it is bedliuso the work- 
men cannot be brdigliit to see the 
dilftjrence of these situations that they 
occur so often, and, under circum- 
stances evidently hopeless, are ad- 
hered to with* such pertinacity. For 
the sanjp reason, they may be expect- 
ed to occur most frequently in a 
community in which, from the alter- 
nate expansions and contractions of 
the currency, prices frequently, and 
^ for a long period together, rise and 
^ fall, and are in truth the sad bequest 
of that syi^em of monetary policy 
to the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. 

60. There is a veiy curious regu- 
lation general in all combinations 
among colliers and iron-miners, sin- 
gularly ch5»acteristic of the levelling 
tendency of democratic ^institutions 
where tney are fully developed. This 
is the **J)argy* as it is technically 
called, or quantity of minerals which, 
and no morCt each working man is 
allowed to put out. It is fixed at a 
very moderate amount — equal only to 
what indifferent workmen can accom- 
plish in eight or ten hours’ labour. 
The strongest and most active arif not 

ermitted to do more, and hence the 
est workmen are forcibly retained at 
tlie level of the inferior ones. Capable 
of earning 7s. 6d. a-dajr, they are con- 
strained by the majority to limit 
themselves to 43. or 53., as the gene- 
ral rate of wages may be. If a regu- 
lation of this tyrannical nature were 
to be propc^od by the mastars, they 
would make the empire ring with it 
from side to side : but 15eing estab- 
lished by themselves, it is submitted 
to without an open, thoji^ many aj 
secret mumur ; and as the majority' 
of all bodies of men are indolent or 
inefficient, it is generally established 
and quietly acquiesced in. It is an 
instance of the tyranny of the democ- 
Tocy'of unskilled over the aristocrtuy 
of skilled Idb&nr; and is the result of 
•the samfe feeling which cauces intA- 
lectual superiority, when not entirely 
subservient to the popular will, to be 
•so generally the object of jSaloasy in 
democratic communities. 

61. There is one way, and one on ft/, 


of preventing the terrible evils of 
these combinations, and that is, to bo 
prepared for them. The whole re- 
liance of their leaders is on intimi- 
dation and violence, which, always 
disavowed in the outset, is always 
practised in the end. Make no at- 
tempt to coerce or prevent such 
strikes by legal measures. Allow 
them full" liberty of action so far as 
they themselves are concerned, but se- 
cure to others, who arc not inclined to 
go into their measures, the same rights 
which Jhey assert for their own body. 
Nothing can effect this but a strong 
and xircviously established civil force. 
No great or expensive establishment 
is required for this piii-pose ; but one 
is absolutely required of a certain 
magnitude, and constantly ready for 
action. Military, admirable as a re- 
serve, are not alone sufficient; it is a 
owerfifl civil force, capable of being 
irected at will by Government to 
the menaced district, which is re- 
quired. Fifteen hundred or two 
thousand men, remilarly drilled, and 
ready to be called out like firemen 
when the occasion requires, would be 
ample for this pm’pose ; for, suddenly 
directed to the endangered district, 
they would, if supported by one or 
two regiments, ainj)ly suffice to pre- 
vent intimidation, and thereby cut 
short the strike which relics on such 
methods of gaining its points. The 
expense would not exceed £75,000 or 
£100,000 a-year — not a fifth part of 
that whi^h every one of these disas- 
trous struggles costs the community, 
independent altogether of the wide- 
spread suffering and fearful demoral- 
isation w^ch they invarilbly occa- 
sion.* 

* At tho moment in which these lines a,ro 
written (2Sth May 1850), a strike of colliers 
andVron-minors in Lanarkshire, and the two 
adjoining counties of Linlithgow and Ayr, 
embracing 85,000 workmen, has continued 
above three months, kept 120,000 persons, 
^including families, during all that time.Jn 
a state of penury and idleness, 

Scotland at least £700,0001 The dtrike of 
colliers in '^$37, in Lanarkshire, cost the 
nation £400,000; that of the cotton-spin- 
ners, which led to tho proceedings men- 
tioned in the text, £280,000 in the same 
year I The strike of colliers in the same 
county, in 1842, last^ four months, and 
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62. Combinations among workmen, 
how great soever a social evil, do not 
necessarily lead to disaffection toward 
the Government; on the contrary, 
they often coexist with the strongest 
feeungs of loyalty towards the sove- 
reign. Being directed against 4 the 
employers, not the constituted autho- 
rities, they may go on for some time 
without being merged in political dis- 
content. But the transition is easy 
from tho one to the other, the more 
especially as they both spring from 
the same cause — viz., the experience 
of suffering or disappointment, owing 
to change of prices, among the work- 
ing classes. The machinery got up, 
and often so successfully worked, to 
effect a rise or prevent a reduction of 
wages, can by an easy transfer be 
directed against the Government ; 
there can be a “secret select” to get 
quit of a sovereign, as well as ^o mur- 
der an obnoxious master or terrify a 
refractory fellow-workman. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that tho same 
long -continued suffering which pro- 
duced such formidable trades-unions 
in 1837 and 1833, should havo led 
also to a serious political combination. 
Hence the rise of Chartism, which, 
in these melancholy years, spread its 
roots widely among the manufactur- 
ing and mining districts, and' came at 
length to embrace nearly the whole 
working classes in these employments 
in every part of the country. Suffer- 
ing was so general — it may be said 
universal — from the low rattf\)f wages, 
the rigorous execution of the new 

cost the nation at least £500,000; that of 
tho same body, in 1843, nearly as much; 
and on thAilast occasion, the men struck 
because offered only 4s. a-day, dud came in, 
after seven months’ idleness, at 2s. 9d. The 
great strike at Preston, in 1854, lasted thirtv- 
seven weeks, involved 15,000 persons m 
misery, and occasioned an enormous K)ss. 
No one, not practicaUy acquainted with 
these matters, can conceive tlie misery and 
demoralisation these long periods of idle- 
ness produce — the sad bequest of a our- 
reno|iS|afe^dent on the retention of gold, 
which, 'ih the nature of things, cannot be 
always retained. Whenever the Author sees 
a serious drain of gold setting in on the Bank 
of England he anticipates, at no distant pe- 
i-iod, a profraoted strike ; and he has never, 
during Uiirty ycars^ been wrong in his pre- 
dictions on that iiiatU^, 


poor-law', and fhe numerous insolven- 
cies among theCemployers, that the 
working classes were driven wellifigh 
to desperation, and led to lend a will- 
ing ear to those artful demagogues 
wmo represented it as Vjiitirely owing 
to the weight of taxes and tl^p profli- 
gate expenditure of Government, and 
that the only remedy for it was to be 
found in the general emancipation of 
industry and reduction of burdens, 
by vesting the entire direction of^ 
affairs in the hands of the people. 
They did not propose totiethrone the 
sovereign, or openly establish a com- 
monwealth : it was “a throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions” 
which was the object of their desire. 
Their demands were reduced to six, 
styled the ‘'Six Points ofothe Char- 
ter,” which ^became the watchword of 
the discontented in every part of the 
empire, and never ceased to agitato 
the country with more or less vio- 
lence, till the hostility of the middle 
classes to those changes was clearly 
evinced during the general convulsion 
of 1848, and the cause of suffering 
and consequent discontent was re- 
mov^id by the huge banks of issue 
opened by Providence in California, 
and Australia. 

63. These Six Points, which became 
so well known in English history, were 
— 1st, Universal Suffrage; 2d, Voto 
by Ballot ; Sd, Paid Representativea 
in Parliament; 4th, Equal Electoral 
Districts; 5th, The Abolition of a. 
Propert]* Qualification ; (jth. Annual 
Parliaments. These principles were not 
new jin sociil history ; they were no- 
thing but a brief summary *of those 
whicn had* recently desolated France 
*and Spain, and from the first dawn of 
civilisation had been more or less con- 
tended for wherever freedom had spread « 
its roots. But the universal distress 
of the working classes rendered their 
reception much more easy and general 
at this time than they had ever before 
b5en in English history. Suffering led • 
to its natum result^ general discontent. 

So general did tliis ill-humour become, 
tiiat an oi^nisation of Chartists took * 
place over the whole manufacturing 
cities of the empire, for the purpose of 
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electing deputies, wlfb were to repre- 
sent the whole bod^fii^a national cou- 
vetition, which was to sit in London, 
and which would soon, it was hoped, 
come to supersede the legitimate Par- 
liament. An enormous petition, pro- 
fessing to be signed by 1,200,000 Chart- 
ists, and certaiijly bearing that number 
of names, was presented to the House 
of Commons, by Mr Attwood, on 14th 
June 1839. But from the truth ob- 
tained, ten years afterwards, of the way 
ill which petitions of that description 
•were got % and false signatures ap- 
pended to them, to be hereafter de- 
tailed, it may be doubted whether the 
real signatures ever amounted to half 
the number. 

64. Although the Chartists profess- 
ed, and r^lly desired, ^eat political 
as well as social changes, vet the former 
were considered by themonly a step to 
the latter. The movement was essen- 
tially social, and it was directed rather 
against the capitalists than the Govern- 
ment. As such it merits very parti- 
cular attention, for it was the first in- 
dication which appeared in this coun- 
try of the Socialist agitation which, 
ten years after, overturned the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, and worked 
such important elfects on the monarchy 
of France, The object of the Chartists 
was, at bottom, to obtain a new distri- 
bution of the profits of manufacturing 
or mining inaustr 5 ^ The movement 
did not extend to the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the niral population re- 
mained from first to last aln^pst entire 
strangers td it. Their real hostility 
Avas against the capitalisli whom they 
regarded* as a middleman, interposed 
between them and the purchasers of 
the produce of their indiRtry, and wli<f I 
succeeded in realising enormous profits 
at their expense. The profits of stock 
they regarded as an unjust and impro- 
per deduction from the remuneration 
of industry, which should extend to 
the whole price of its produce, under 
•deduction only of the cost ^ the rtfw 
material. On these Principles they 
kept stfldiously aloof from pe move- 
' ment which, from the excessively high 
price of provisions, had begun against 
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the Com Laws, holding that any re- 
duction in the price of the necessaries 
of life would turn to the profit of the 
masters, by occasioning a proportional 
or even greater fall in the wages of 
labour. 

^5. The Chartist agitation first be- 
came formidable in the latter months 
of 1838, when the high price of provi- 
sions, coupled with the low wages of 
labour, ' had rendered suffering of the 
severest kind almost universal among 
the manufactuiing classes, and the 
strict execution of the new poor-law 
put thP relief afforded from the public 
lunds under restrictions to which they 
were nut willing to submit. So exten- 
sive did the discontent then become, 
that Government held Mr .Stephens, 
one of their leaders, to bail on a charge 
of sedition ; but this step, instead of 
checking the movement, only rendered 
it raortf violent and widespread. Meet- 
ings were held at the principal manu- 
facturing toAvns, at which language the 
most violeut|||fe^indiilged in by the 
orators, amon|^^£m Messrs Oastler 
and Feargus 0^||kr stood forth as 
conspicuous. Mr^W\vood, on the 16th 
July 1839, moved that the petition 
should be referred to a select com- 
mittee, but the motion Avas negatived 
by a majority of 281 to 189. The agi- 
tation only became the greater on this 
event ; for the orators had now the just 
and popular topic to dwell upon, that 
the Legislature had rjjused even to 
take their grievances into considera- 
tion. Aifo great held on Ker- 

sal Moor, near Manchester, 200,000 
persons are said to have bfeen assem- 
bled ; and although the numbers wero 
doubtless very much exaggerated, yet 
there Avas^certainly such an array as 
had not been seen in that vicinity since 
the famous JPeterloo assemblage in 
18f7, already recounted. 

66. However much the leaders of a 
movement of this description may wish 
to keep it free from pbpular viojjaipe, 
and thereby shun the risk of ai^Ssting 
the shopkeepers and middle classes, it 
has never been found practicable to 
continue for any length of time in this 
rational and measm*ed course. Sooner 
F 
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or later the aroused passions of the carried into the centre of the Square, 
multitude impel them into deeds of and there set ipr6’to, in. a huge pile, 
violence, and t ne cause itself is brought amidst the cries and bowlings of de- 
into general discredit from the atroci- mons. Not content with this, they 
ties to which it has been found to lead. , carried back the burning materials to 
Thistruth— of which examples are per- 1 the houses, to commence a general 
petually recurring and forgotten — ras ! conflagration, and two were soon in. 
strikingly exempiifled on the present I flames. Besides thos^ consumed by 
occasion. TheChartist violence of 1839 | fire, twenty houses or shops were ut- 
was of the most alarming description, terly gutted and destroyed in little 
In April there was a seiious not in more than an hour, when the Chartists 
Devizes, in consequence of an intrusion were masters of the Square. At length 
of a thousand Chartists, armed with a body of police, followed by a party 
bludgeons, into the marketplace of that of three hundred of the ftifles, and a 
town, to hold a public meeting.* This troop of the 4th diugoons under Co- 
was followed by a still more violent lonel Chatterton, made their appear- 
outbreak in Birmingham, on the 4th, ance, and were received witli loud 
and again in the middle of July. A cheers by the respectable inhabitants, 
crowd had there assembled on a piece The Chartists immediately fled ; and 
of open ground called Holloway Head, several atteApts to reass^ble next 
in expectation of hearing Mr Attwood day were defeated by the energetic 
address them ; but in this they were conduct of (Jblonel Chatterton and the 
disappointed, as he did not nmke his military, •an well as the civic authori- 
appearance. Several orators reconi- ties, now fully aroused to a sense of 
mended them, upon this, to form in their danger, 

line, and parade the streets in an or- 67. When this alaiming outbreak 
derly manner. Instead of doing so, came to be discussed in Parliament, 
they broke into small parties, wliich the Duke of Wellington said in the 
ere long united in the Bullring, the House of Lords, that **he had seen as 
chief open place of the city, from mucdi of war as most men ; but he had 
whence they proceeded down Moor never seen a town carried by assault. 
Street, and made an attack on the subjected to such violence as Birming- 
police-office there. Though a body of ham had been during an hour by its 
police were in the inner yard of the own inhabitants." This statement, 
building, yet as there was no magis- coming from the general who had seen 
trate at hand to head them, and they what followed the assault of Badges 
were forbidden to act without orders, and St Sebastian, made a very great 
they ^d not move ; and the mob were impression ; and the middle classes 
permitted to break the whole windows every whgre saw the necessity of rally- 
of the building without resistance, ing round the magistrates and civic 
Emboldened by this impunity, the authorities, lif they would avoid the 
crowd, now swelled to several thou- fate of the Bullring. Chartist assem- 
sand perwns, proceeded hack to the blages, acoordingly, held at Clerken- 
Bullring, where they coifimenced a 1^611 in London, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
violent attack upon houses and pro Manchester,Stockport,and otter places, 
perty of every description. No sort of were vigorously met by the now thor- 
weapon came amiss to the infuriited oughly alarmed authorities, and dis- 
multitude : “ Furor arma ministrat." persed with more or less violence. 
Broken flagstafls, heavy bludgeons, old There is seldom any great difficulty in 
sc;£ti^s, paling -stobs, iron rails tom preserving the public peace when the 
instantly put into reqnisi- madstrafes are sure of being supported 
tloa ; and with these, amidst loud by the Government It is timiditj’^ in 
yells, they commenced an attack upon high places which leads to audacity in 
the w^lthiest and most respectable low, So®general was the impression 
houses 'in the Square. The whole fur- produced by this outbreak, and the 
niture and efiects jthey contained were reaction against Chartist violence by 
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'vvhicli it was followe&, that the At- in all the northern counties, and pi o- 
torney-General did lot hesitate to say clamation of the Charter as the law of 
piil)licly that “Chartism was extinct, th6 land. 

and would never again bo revived. '* 69. ‘With whatever caution the secret 

68. The event soon proved, however, of these arrangements had been pre- 
that this exaRed functionary was mis- served, it was impossible that the re- 
taken ip his expectation, and that po-' qiilsite orders could be given to ten or 
litical maladiesf arising, like Chartism, twelve thousand men to assemble in 
out of long-continued and widespread hostile array, without some intelligence 
suffering, are not to be extirpated by on the subject reaching the magistrates 
the mere failure of the external erup- of the district. Those of Newport did 
tions to which they have given rise, their duty on this occasion with a pru- 
Among tlm many improper persons deuce and courage which may serve as 
whom the z8kl of their Liberal support- a mod^ to civic authorities on all aimi- 
ers had in many places forced upon the lar occasions. They did the one thing 
Government, one of the most improper needful on such occasions— they look- 
■was Mr John Frost, a linendraper at ed the danger boldly in the face, and 
Newport, who had been made a justice made preparations ai^inst it before it 
•of peace for the borough (f Newport in came. The mayor, Mr Phillips, with 
entire ignorance of his real character, the chief magistrates, took post in the 
When the Chartist agitai^oii began, in principal inn, called the Westgate Ho- 
the autumn of 1838, he had made a tel ; and as soon as it was ascertained 
very violent and dangerous speech in that tKe Chartists were marching on 
that town, for which ne was immedi- the town, an application was made to 
ately called to account, with great pro- a body of military in the neighbour- 
priety, by Lord John Russell, as Home hood, and thirty men under Lieut 
iSccrctaiy, and narrowly escaped being Grey were obtained, and posted in the 
at once removed from the niagistrac.y. hotel. Meanwhile Frost arrived at tlie 
This lenity afterwards proved to lAve point of junction, and finding that the 
been entirely thrown away : s8 far other divisions had not yet arrived, ho 
from being induced to halt in liis ca- set out with his own, 5000 strong, par- 
Teer by the indulgence shown to his tially armed with muskets, and anived 
first transgression. Frost seems to have in ifcwpoi-t. Ho then made straight 
only regarded it as a symptom of fear for the Westgate Hotel, and summon- 
on the part of Government, which reii- cd the special constables at its door to 
■dered it safe for him to advance in it. surrender. This being refused, an at- 
A plan was laid in profound secrecy tack was made upon them. The door 
'between Frost himself, Williams, who was quickly forced open with crowbars 
kept a beer-|hop at Coalbrookdale, and and hatelfbts, andthe tumultuouscrowd 
Jones, a watchmaker in Pontypool. burst, with loud cheers, into the lobby. 
Each of these persons wa#to comgiand But meanwhile the magistrates and mi- 
a division of insurgents,, who were to lita^ in the floor above were not idle, 
unite at Risca, at dead o| ifight on 3^ MrPhillip| and Lieut. Greyfach open- 
November, and march into Newport, j ed a shutter of the lower window which 
when the military were to be surround- looked upon the street, which was im- 
, ed and made prisoners, the bridge over mediately followed by a shower of balls 
the Usk broken down, and rockets sent from the Chartists below, by which 
up from the adjoining hills to route the the former and several other persons 
country. It was agreed with their con- were wounded. But never did the 
federates at Birmingham, that the non- ’superiority of courage and ditjaytino 
^arrival of the mail within anthour aild appear more clearly than on rfroocca- 
a half of its customary time tdiould sion. Tttj soldiers, admirably direct- 
be considered as a signal that the in- ed, opened a continued and sustained 
*surrection had succeraed at Newport, fire both upon the insurgents without 
which was to be immediately followed and those in the lobby within, and 
by a general rising at Birmingham and with such effect tha^ after a few rounds, 
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during which twenty fell, the whole d attention, at ilinchester, which was 
broke and fled. Frost himself was not attended by only sRty persons. Though 
seen on the theatre of conflict, but he so few in number, they were united*in 
was arrested in Newport that evening, conviction and resolute in spirit, and 
as were Jones and Williams, who had they at once formed themselves into a 
arrived ten minutes too late at the society for promoting thS principles of 
point of rendezvous. These three iKir- Free Trade. They commenced opera- 
sons were afterwards indicted for high tions in the most bu^ness-like way, 
treason, and found guilty ; but their and soon showed that they well knew 
lives were spared, though with great how the foundations of a great nation- 
difficulty, by the leniency of the Crown, al superstructure are to be laid. They 
in consequence of a technical legal dif- opened subscription - lists, when large 
Acuity on which the judges were di- sums were put down by ihc leading 
vided. MrPhillips, who recover^ from firms, obtamed tlie sancnon of the 
his wound, was with great propriety Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
knighted by the Queen for his gallantry and recommended the formation of 
on the occasion. Every right-thinking similar societies in all the great mail; 
man must rejoice at the honour thus ufacturing towns of the kingdom, 
worthily bestowed ; for what said Na- With such ^iccess were their efforts 
polcon? — ‘‘There is one death more attended, that, before Febifilary 1839, 
j^lorious than that of a soldier on the associations «of the same sort were 
field of battle ; it is that of a magis- established in London, Birmingham, 
trate on the threshold of thc*liali of Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and other 
justice in defence of the law.” * great towns, which soon became con- 

70. This decided defeat suppressed nected together, and formed a great 
for a time any similar Chartist out- association for establishing the prin- 
breaks, though it was far from putting ciples of Free Trade, especially in 
an end to the profound feelings of dis- grain. Such was the origin of tho 
content in which it originated, and Aifri- Corn- Law League, which gra- 
which broke out, three years after, in dualfy drew to itself nearly all tho 
alarming strikes and combination riots commercial and manufacturing indus- 
amounting to insurrection, both in try of the country, and worked such 
England and Scotland. But mean- wonders in the modifications of its 
while another movement was com- future policy. 

mencing under wiser directions, and 71. The reason of this rapid pro- 
supported by greater wealth, which gross, as of success in all similar 
was not destined to be of such ephe- changes, is to be found in the fact 
ineral duration, and which, springing that as the Anti -Com -Law League 
up from small beginnings, ere long ac- proposed* to rectify the gyeat existing 
quired such consistency and strength evil general^ felt, so it originated in 
as enabled it to modify) in a most im- the texperience of suffering univer- 
portant respect, the commercial policy sally diffused. It sprang ^-om tho 
of the coiSitry. On the 18^^ Septem- j^^same source |»is the Chartist agitation 
her 1838, a public dinner was given to among the operative masses. Both 
Mr Bowring, whose labours in behalf arose from the ruinous effects of the 
of an unrestrained commercial ii^er- fall of prices produced by the contrac- 
course among nations had long attract- tion of the currency necessarily in- 
duced under the existing system by 
the bad seasons, and each was in- 
tmided to throw the effects of that fall 
off themcelves and upon their neigh- 
bours. The Chartists proposed to do 
this by establishing a frame of gov-^ 
emment ^whicli, by giving them,' 
through the force of numbers, tho 
command of the State, should enable 


* Frost was, after his transportation, re 
stored to Great Britain by the general am 
j assed on occasion of the glorious' 
peaciPwth Bussia in 1856. The flrst use he 
made or his liberty, on his relepe, was to 
make a decided, though happily abortive, at- 
tempt to renew the Chartist agitation in Lon< 
don; a procelsding on his pan. which both 
demonstrated how lighteons had been his 
previous sentence, and, undeserved the lenity 
vdiich led to its relaxation. 
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them to abolish the? entire class of 
employers ' and c%)ijalist8, and to 
divide, on the Communist principle, 
the whole profits of stock among 
those engaged in labour. The A4ti- 
Corn-Law League proposed to extri- 
cate the masters out of the difficulty 
arising from ^he fall of prices by 
diminishing the price of food, without 
any regard to the effect of such re- 
duction^ upon those engaged in its 
production, and thus effecting a con- 
siderablfl diminution in the cost of 
the procra^ion of manufactured ar- 
ticles. Both parties felt the pressure, 
and each, after the usual fashion of 
human nature, proposed to ease itself 
by throwing it upon its neighbour. 
And neither saw, what the event ere 
long prq^ed, and whaf was clearly 
demonstrated in 1852 and 1853, that 
the existing evil was Atirely artifi- 
cial, and of human creation, and that 
'without tearing society to pieces by 
rousing the antagonism of class against 
class, the whole existing evils might 
have been remedied by the simple 
expedient of arresting the fall of 
prices by the establishment of aecur- 
rency not liable to be drawn mway, 
and adequate to the increasing wants 
of the nation. 

72. Mr Richaed Cobden was the 
leader of the movement in the coun- 
try, Mr Villiers, the member for Wol- 
verhampton, in the House of Commons. 
Both were men of vigour and capaci- 
ty, and eminently fitted for the task 
tney had undertaken. Pq^essed of 
strong gO(fd- sense and powerful nat- 
ural talents, Mr Cobden had i^ne of 
the geiieral views of systematic cau- 
tion which arises from an enlarged 
acquaintance with hunfan affairs, aiffi 
the habit of reflecting on their varied 
and complicated interests. He saw 
one great evil before his face, which 
w*as tne fall in the price of manufac- 
tured articles, and he saw only one 
remedy for it, which was to effect a 
corresponding reduction in«the cost of 
their production. This could only be 
done by cheapening the price of sub- 
sistence, and so reducing Hie wages 
of labour ; and to this (mject all ms 
efforts accordinjjly were directed. He 


was sure of a willing audience wher- 
ever he went ; cheap bread is a cry to 
which the working classes, especially 
when really suffering, are never insen- 
sible. The ultimate effect of cheap 
bread in inducing cheap wages is a 
refiote consequence, to which com- 
paratively few are alive. Cobden was 
a powerful political fanatic. Ho pur- 
sued his favourite single idea of free 
trade in com with the same sin- 
cerity and vigour with which lilr 
O'Connell at the same time was pur- 
suing his chimera of the repeal of the 
Unioif, or with' which he himself 
afterwards advocated the disbanding 
our troops, and selling our ships of 
the line, and crumpling up Russia 
like a sheet of paper in his hand. To 
produce a great public movement, a 
cry must be simple and single — com- 
plication or multiplicity are alike 
fatal to any general excitement. If 
the Chaiilsts had had one point in 
their Charter instead of six, the fate 
of their movement might have been 
widely different from what it actually 
was. 

73. Connected with these great po- 
litical agitations, and, though far less 
important in its consequences, not 
less characteristic of the temper of 
the times, a movement took place at 
this time in Scotland, which has been 
attended with lasting effects upon the 
ecclesiastical establishment of that 
countiy, and, on account of its sin- 
gularity, merits a brief noti6e even in 
general ^listoiT. It originated in the 
passion for independence, and chafing 
against control, which are in so remark- 
able a manner inherent in the Scotch 
character and which ha-v# at differ- 
ent periods produced the most im- 
port^t results in British histoiy. In 
the fourteenth century it inflicted 
tlfe most severe defeat upon the arms 
of England which they ever sus- 
tained, and prolonged for three cen- 
turies the national independency; in 
the seventeenth century it vic- 
tory to ^he English Parliament when 
its forces were yielding to the increas- 
ing vigour of the Royalists; ^d in 
the nineteenth it secured the triumph 
of the same part j in working out the 
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Reform Bill, and has retained the 
Liberal party in i>ower, for twenty 
years, after the majority of the con- 
stituencies in England and Wales 
had decided for the other side. 
Whether from their remote situation, 
or the secluded nature of their coiin- 
try, or the character of orimnal 
descent, the Scotch are singularly 
tenacious of old ideas ; and the prin- 
ciples of the Solemn Lea^e and 
Covenant were as rife in their hills 
and moors at this time as when, two 
centuries before, they marched to the 
support of the sinking English Pfiritans 
at Marston Moor. 

74. Among a people of such a char- 
acter, and so situated, it was not to 
be expected that the many causes 
which had produced such a ferment 
in southern Britain should fail in 
occasioning a serious convulsion. But 
following the direction of the national 
tempemment, which is eminontly, and 
in a most remarkable manner, prone 
to theological disputes, the general 
fervour fastened not upon the State, 
but the Church, as the theatre for 
the exercise of its powers. Indepen- 
dence of all temporal authority in 
spiritual concerns became as general 
a passion as national independence 
had been in the days of Wallace and 
Bruce. Though it was the Church, 
not the State, which was split asun- 
der, the movement was democratic, 
not religious. , It was not a contest 
for doctrine, principle, or form of 
worship, hut for the appoinfinent of 
the clergy. The existing law had 
vested the right of nomination in the 
patrons of parishes, hut a large por- 
tion of #ie Preshyterian^ held it 
should be intrusted to a imijority of 
the congregations in communion with 
the Church. The General Assembly 
of the Church, in conformity with 
early precedent, and yielding to the 
prevailing fervour of the times, had 
in 1^54 passed an Act, well known 
underve name of the Veto, Act, 
which empowered presbyterias to re- 
fuse to sanction the appointment ol 
ministers who w’ere disapproved of by 
a majority of the heads of families in 
the respective congj^gations. As this 


Act practically^ look the appoint- 
ment out of thalmiids of the patrons, 

It was made the subject of legal trlul 
In the noted case of Auchterarder 
and the Court of Session and House 
if Peers successively decided in fa- 
vour of the patron, thereby nullifying. 
:lie ecclesiastical Vcta-Act of 1834. 
Upon this, Dr Chalmers brought for- 
ward, ill May 1839, a motion in the 
General Assembly of the Church, 
which, while it enjoined obedience to 
:ho decrees of the comls o£ law, so 
'ar as tlie civil richts of patrons are 
joncemed, asserted in the most ex- 
press terms the principle of JVon~ 
Intrusiorif as it was called, or the 
right of the majority of parishioners 
to put a veto ^ipon the appointment of 
any minister who was displeasing te 
them.* Tliia resolution was carried 
by a majority of 36, the numbers 
being 197 to 161. As the effect of 
this resolution was to put the Church, 

11 reli^ous rights, directly at vari- 
ance with the declared law of the 
laud, it could not fail to lead to iO, 
schism. Lord Dalhousie said, “1 
shai^ not a^ain consent to sit in any 
Chuith which, gloss it' as j’-ou may> 
has resolved doggedly, but virtually, 
to set at defiance the law of the land. 
The knell is now rung of the Estab- 
lishment of the Church of Scotland." 
It was followed, accordingly, by a 
secession of about two-thivds of tho 
clergy of the Established Church from 
their cures, and the establishment of 
a vast dissenting church ii^eveiy part 
of the country, which ere long canm 
to ni^her swen hundred congrega- 
tions in its bosom. • 

75. The dffi^ts of this great schism, 
as of most similar movements which 
originate in the wants and are sup- 
ported by the feelings of a large por- 
tion of the people, nav^ been partly 

* **And whereas the principle of non- 
intrusion is now coeval with the reformed 
j^irk of Scotland, and forms an integral part 
of its constitiition embodied in Its standards, 
niid declareu in various Acts of Assembly, 
tho General Assembly resolved tbat this 
principle cannot be abandoned, and that no 
presentee sltbuld be forced upon any parish 
contrarj' to the will of tlie congregation.”— 
Dr Ghauiisrs’b llesolution, May 22, 1839 ; 
Awn. Jhg. 1839, p. 302, 
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beneficial, partly iiuurious. On the 
one hand, it has le* it the establiali- 
meht of a new or additional church, 
maintained entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, and which, like all similar 
■s'oluntary esttfblishments, in the first 
iiistanca at least, has been supported 
with uncommon liberality on the part 

the congregations, and adorned by 
a splendid array of oratorical ability 
on the part of the pastors. In a com- 
munity where manufacturing and min- 
ing undw^ings, on a very extended 
scale, have congregated the working 
classes in huge and neglected masses 
ill particular localities, tnere can be no 
doubt that this has proved in many 
cases a very great benefit ; and it may 
be doubted whether any <|ld establish- 
ment, or ilhything but the fervour of 
an infant voluntary churcli, could have 
eifected it. It has adorned our cities 
with splendid structures, and in many 
jtlaces brought to the destitute and 
debased portion of our people the light 
of Christian faith. On the other ha^d, 
it has induced many evils nearly as 
formidable— some, it is to be feared, 
still more lasting. It has broughif to 
an unparalleled degree the bitteftiess 
of sectarian division into pnvate life ; 
divided brother against sister, father 
against child; turned charity itself, 
the bond of peace, into party ctiannels ; 
starved down the great establishments 
which, without any distinction ol 
creed, look only to the alleviation ol 
human suffering; rendered a poor-law 
universal aid unavoidable Jrom th< 
absorption of a large portion of th) 
funds of charity in the lupporttof i 

new ecclesiastical establishment,* dif 

• 

* The subscriptions to the* Glasgow Infl] 
nmry, which is open to the sick and inflnn < 
fill nations and creeds, are now (1856) les: 
• than they were forty years ago, when th< 
city nad not a fourth of its present inhab 
itants, or a tenth of Ita present wealth. 
Ifcarly all the catholic (not l^man Catholic; 
cliaritable establishments are labouring undei 
similar difficulties; while the poor-rate, thei 
•unknown, or a mere trifle, now amounts ^ 
jCS 0,000 a-year, and was .£120,000 in 1010. O 
the otherjband, £130,000 has, within the Us 
SIX years, been expended In building Fre« 
•kirks in that city, and its nilnraters are at 
numerous, and have larger congregations, 
than the Established Church, tmd are acavlr 
iis comfortable. ^ 


iring from the former in no respect 
“cept in the parties in whom the 
mice of the minister is vested, and 
, its being supported entirely by vol- 
intary contributions drawn chiefly 
Vom the working classes. But whicli- 
»vrf of these opposite sets of consider- 
ions may be deemed to preponderate, 
lere can be but one feeling, and that 
unmixed admiration, for the many 
mscientious and courageous men who, 
:tuated by a sense of duty for what 
ley considered a point of conscience, 
jandoped the sweets of home, inde- 
pendence, and long-cherished associa- 
’ons. 

76. This question Of the party in 
horn tile appointment of the clergy 
lould be vested, is one of general im- 
ortance, and has distracted many 
ges ; and though it appeared first in 
(Gotland in these times, which is pro- 
iminently a religious nation, yet it is 
f general interest, and will come in 
hie to shake other countries besides 
.he land of the mountain and the flood, 
.leaving it to theologians to determine 
hetherthe Divine grace is most likely 
p follow the ‘‘apostolic succession’' 
n which some of the Episcopalians 
elieve, or the popular election for 
rhich the Presbyterians contend, it is 
he duty of the temporal historian to 
pply himself to the practical and mo- 
nentona question, In what way are 
good and faithful pastors for the people 
most likely to be secured I And the 
same principle will probably be found 
to apply ^ere which regulates mere 
worlMy appointments. S' o lasting se- 
curity is to be found for a proper selec- 
tion but in singleness of mtronage, 
coupled vy^h reality of re^onsibility 
for its exercise. There is no doubt 
that there was great truth in what the 
zeaJpusTresby terians alleged, that pat- 
ronage in Scotland had run very much 
into a mode of provicUng sinecure re- 
treats for decayed tutors in families, 
whose abilities, never very conei^r- 
able, had been entirely woni^out in 
teaching ^(Ue boys the rudiments of 
the dead languages. On the other 
hand, although, in the first fervour of 
innovation, much talent, especially of 
an oratorical kind,4ias been imported 
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into the Free Kirk, yet the continu- 
ance of such disinterested feelings is 
not to be permanently relied on, and 
little security is to be found for right 
appointments in the majority of a pro- 
miscuous multitude of five or six hun- 
dred persons, in whom numbers fflve 
destroyed the sense of responsibility 
without conferring the power of dis- 
crimination. Many improper appoint- 
ments may be laid to the door of the 
Cabinet, when no one often knows by 
whom appointments are really made : 
but such complaints are seldoi® heard 
jn regard to the filling up of judicial 
offices, which is known to be done by 
the Lord Chancellor, under the vigi- 
lant surveillance of the Bar. Perhaps 


when the first h^ts consequent on tho 
disruption ha'^e passed away with J:he 
generation in which they arose, it will 
be found that the present system in 
the Established. Church of Scotland, 
by which a list of five or six persons is 
presented by the patron to the con- 
gregation, and they mike choice of tho 
one whom they prefer, and which per- 
mits objections to bo made, on cause 
shown, in the church courts, is the one 
which presents the fairest chance of 
lasting success in a matteirfPwhich a 
choice of difficulties is to be expected, 
and provision is to be made rather 
against the ultimate inroads of selfish- 
ness than for the present admission of 
zeal. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ENGLAND AND CANADA, FROM THE SfTPPRESSION OP THE CHARTIST 
INSURRECTION TO THE MINISTEElJfL CRISIS IN MAY 1839. 

1. When so many causes, some a crisis, and appeal was made by both 
deeply affecting material interests, , sides to the sword. The Canadian re- 
others keenly arousing political or re- volutionists contended that the Le^s- 
ligious fervour, were agitating the lative Council or Upper House, which 
mother country, it was not to be ex- had hitherto, according to the analogy 
pected that the colonies could escape of the British constitution, been ap- 
convulsion. Least of all was this to pointed by the Crown, should be elect- 
be locked for in Canada, tne lower ed by th^ people; and that the execu- 
province of which, nearly equally di- tive should l)e rendered accountable 
vided between persons professing the to the House of Representati^jes. The 
Romish a^ Protestant faith, present- first demand was naturally suggested 
ed a fair field for O’CenneH’s^ntrigues ; J)y the analog of America, where the 
w'hile the upper, exposed to the con- Senate is so elected, though by a double 
stant influx of several thousand dis- election; the latter was strictly in oc- 
contented emigrants from Ireland, j^f- cor^nce with the British constitution . 
forded a growing nucleus of Radicalism The demand, however, was made in- 
utterly at variance with the general si^ch menacing terms, and it had been 
and devoted loyalty of its inhabitants. L preceded by so long a course of passive 
The^jSDgress of the dissensions has ^registance, in the form of withholding , 
already %een detailed, which for several the supplffes in tho province, that it 
years had divided tho House ^f Repre- was resisted by Government, And ne- 
sentatives and the executive, the deci- gatived by the House of Commons, < 
siou of which had been postponed, not after a long debate, by a majority of 
effected, by successive govemor-geu- 269 to 46. “ Look,** said Sir Robert 
erals. But at lengWi matters came to j Peel, who stippoi-ted the Government 
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on this occasion, the position of j 
Lower Canada, commanding the en-‘l 
traifbe of the mouth of the St Law- 
rence, and then ask if a population of 
half a million had a i^ht to insist 
upon a measurS which, in the lieart of 
the British colonies in North America, 
wonlA establish ^ French repMic.** 

2. The difference between the tem- 
per of the people in Ijower and Upper 
Canada at once appeared upon the re- 
I ceipt of this intelligence. The hdbi- 
tans of t? 5 :^J.ower province were in- 
stantly in a lerment, and the leading 
demagogues made a skilful use of the 
agitation to fan the flame into a con- 
flagration. Confidently relying on Mr 
O’Connell and the Irish CatWic mem- 
bers, who composed the qjiief part of 
the majority which retained Ministers 
in power, to avert any exfzeme meas- 
ures, they vigorously preceded to stim- 
ulate instant insurrection. Armed 
men assembled in great numbers to 
listen to the most violent and sedi- 
tious harangues, in which the tyranny 
of the British Parliament was vehe- 
mently denounced, and the example 
of the United States of America h<fld 
up, amidst loud cheers, as an exaiflple 
to be imitated on a crisis similar to 
tliat which had now occurred. Gov- 
ernment did not venture to prosecute 
the leaders of the movement; they 
were well aware, in the temper of the 
province, they vrould immediately be 
ac^itted. A great meeting was lield 
at St Charles, in the county of Riche- 
lieu, where column was erecated sur- 
mounted by a Cap of Liberty, at the 
foot of which PAPiNKAU,*the let^der 
of the movement, was presented with 
a patriotic address by ]]|jfs*admiring 
countiymen, who, marching in regular 
bands to the foot of the column, placed 
ftheir ^nds on it, and solemnly Wot- 
cd themselves to the service of their 
country. This imposing ceremony waal 
followed by processions of the *‘Sons 
of Liberty” through the streets of Mon- 
ISreal, met by others styled the»** Loyaf- 
ists,” which led to serious encounters, 
in which’ the foimer weye generally 
Worsted. On the other hand, so dif- 
ferent was the temper of the upper prp- 
xiniiAy that its governor^ Sir Francis 


Head, having dissolved its Assembly 
in the close of 1836, the new house 
returned was decidedly in favour of 
Government by a majority of 40 to 20. 
Instead of joining their brethren in 
Lower Canada in the chase of vision- 
ary improvements in the contest for 
organic changes, they set themselves 
to work, like real men of business, to 
remedy experienced evils, and voted 
the large sum of £500,000 for the for- 
mation of roads and bridges, which, 
by opening up its immense resources, 
laid the^foiindation of the subsequent 
unexampled progress of that portion 
of the British dominions. 

3. Deprived in this manner of the 
prospect of support from the majority, 
at least, in the upper province, it is 

i irobable that Papineau and the revo- 
utionists of the lower would have hes- 
itated in coming to an actual appeal 
to arms, were it not that an accidental 
circumstance, arising from a foreign 
cause, introduced a division and dis- 
content into the upper province, which 
encouraged them to proceed with their 
insurrectionary measures. This was 
the crusade against the banks in the 
United States^ already explained, 
brought to a crisis by Gener^ Jack- 
son's desperate attempt to destroy pa- 
per credit in the spring of 1837. The 
effects of that course of measures, so 
ruinous both to the United States and 
Great Britain, were felt with equal or 
even greater severity in the British 
provinces of North America. The 
general sif^pension of cash jmyments 
in New York, Philadelphia, and the 
principal commercial States of the 
iTnion, rendered a similar measure in- 
^dispensable^on the Canadiaff side of 
the frontier ; for else the whole cash 
in the banks of both provinces would 
hav&been instantly drawn out to meet 
the necessities of the United States 
banks, themselves on the verge of in- 
solvency from General Jackson’s des- 
{lerate measures. Bo imiversalli^was 
tills felt to be the case, and so generally 
lyas it understood that the difiiculties 
of the Canadian banks were owing to 
no faults or instability of their own, 
but to the pressure arising from for- 
eign legislation, th,<^ the suspension 
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of cash payments (May 22, 1837) an- 
nounced oy the Quebec and some other 
banks met with general approbation 
^nd support. In vain the Governor, 
acting upon the maxims of the Home 
Government, adjured the banks in the 
most solemn terms to abide by ftieir 
engagements, and not to suspend cash 
payments as long as they had a dollar 
in their coffers ; the necessity of the 
case, and the clear appreciation of the 
foreign nature of the difficulty, over- 
powered every other consideration ; 
and after a special session o^ parlia- 
ment had been held in the upper pro- 
vince to consider the commercial dif- 
ficulties which had occurred, a gene- 
ral suspension of cash payments took 
place. Like that in England in 1797 
and 1848, this measure relieved the 
banks without injuring public credit ; 
and when the foreign drain 
cv\sh payments were resumed without 
any shock to the lasting stability of 
those valuable establishments. But 
in the mean time the derangement of 
commerce and abridging of private 
credit were extreme ; and from the 
number of persons thus involved in 
difficulties, the revolutionary wedge 
was introduced into Upper Canada, 
though fortunately without being able 
to penetrate far. 

4. In Lower Canada things bore a 
much more unpromising aspect, and 
the symptoms of an appi’oaching con- 
vulsion soon became painfully appa- 
rent, The provincial parliament as- 
sembled on the 18th Au^rst ; but no 
sooner were the resolutions of the 
House of Commons pf March preced- 
ing communicated to- them than they 
resente^a long address, q^mpluining 
itterly of the tyrannical conduct of 
the Imperial Parliament, *and an- 
nounced their intention *^of susp^d- 
ing their deliberations until the con- 
summation of the reforms, and that of 
tho Le^lative Council above aU, an< ^ 
nounissd by and in the name of the 
imp^tti. authorities.’' The Governor, 
Lord Gorford, described “flie volun- 
tary and continued abandonment of 
their function* by one branch of the 
legislature as a virtual annihilation of 
the GonBtitutiQn,’'^h6 parliament was 


•f course prorogued, and both parties. 
prepared to ddbiae the question by {orco 
of arms. The military authorities did 
the utmost to render the small force 
X their disposal as efficient as possible. 
Two regimenta were brought from Ha- 
lifax, where, happily, disaffection was 
unknown, to Lower ^Canada ; and a 
great meeting was held at Montreal of 
the Loyalists, when it was unanimous- 
ly resolved to raise several regiments 
of volunteers to support the Govern- 
ment, which were immedWffely filled 
up with bold and resolute men, whoso 
gallant bearing might well have made 
the insurants hesitate before they 
hazarded ml on an appeal to arms. At 
the same time, Sir Francis Head, in 
the upper province, felt so confident 
in the loyaltv and stcadAess of tho 
inhabitantsathat he not only sent all 
the regular forces out of the province 
into Lower Canada, but declined the 
offer of two regiments of militia, and 
one of volunteers, who oftered to do 
^rrison .duty in the absence of the 
Queen’s troops. 

5. Government in the lower pro- 

ice, though perfectly aware that an 
insinrection was approaching, for long 
delayed taking any decided step to ar- 
rest it, from a desire, natural and gen- 
erally laudable, to put their opponents- 
in tho wrong, by letting them take tlie 
lead in the adoption of w^arlike meas- 
ures. At lengtn, as it was ascertained 
that Papineau and his confederates had 
taken up their quartern to the south of 
the St Bhwrence, in tho iiillages of St 
Denis and St Charles, on the right 
bank of the^ river Richelieu^ and that 
iirmed forjes were there assembled, it 
,was resolvedieto arrest them ; and war- 
rants to that effect were put into the 
hands of the civil officers, who were 
supported ly military force. Colonel • 
Gore, with five companies of regulars, 
a few mounted police, and a six-pound- 
er, moved up the Richelieu river, ott 
t^e night of the 22d November, f^n^ 
Sorel onISt Denis, from which it was. 
sixteen miles distant. Afters fatigu- 
ing night’^s march of twelve hours over* 
roads rendered almost impassable by 
heavy rains, they arrived at daylight at 
the village, which they found strongly 
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harricaded, and its er)|ranco defended chief disposable force from the south 
by 1500 men posted in Stone houses, to the north of the St Lawrence, into- 
from*which a severe and well-directed the country of the Two Mountains, 
tiro was opened on the troops who ad- where the strength of the insurgents^ 
vanced to the assault. The resistance lay, and where it was known they were 
was so determined, and the superiority strongly intrenched. His force, in- 
of the insurgents so great, that after cludmg several companies of gallant 
having exhaustecPall their ammunition volunteers, amounted to 1300 men. 
in an ineffectual fire, the military were The first point which presented itself 
obliged to return, with the loss of six for attack was the village of St Eus- 
killed and ten wounded. To add to tache on the left bank of the Ottawa, 
*tthc mortification of the soldiers, the which was strongly occupied by the 
badness o?#^ road's rendered it neces- insurgents. Alarmed by the approach 
sary to abandon the field-piece during of forces^so considerable, a large part 
the retreat; and Lieutenant Weir, who of them, including their commander^ 
had fallen wounded into the hands of Girod, took to flight before the assault 
the insurgents, was barbarously mur- commenced. Four hundred, however, 
dcred by them in cold blood. under Dr Chenier, threw themselves 

6. On the same night on which this into a church and some adjoining 

ill-starred expedition took place against buildings, where they made a most re- 
St Denis, Colonel Wethereli, witu five solute stand. After a severe fire of two 
companiesof infantry, apartyofmount- hours’ duration, their barricades were 
cd police, and two guns, moved fram beat down by the British artillery, the 
Chambly, down the Richelieu river, church was set on fire, the houses wrapt 
upon St Charles. More fortunate than in flames, and their brave defenders 
his gallant brother officer, Colonel We- driven out at the point of the bayonet, 
therell mot with decisive success. He A hundred of the insurgents, including 
did not reach St Charles, a distance of Chenier, were killed, and a hundred- 
seventeen miles, owing to the badnefe and twenty made prisoners. Girod, 
of the roads and the destruction of the having been taken prisoner in the 
bridges, till noon on the 25th ; but course of his flight, shot himself. On 
when he arrived there the works were the following day Colborne advanced 
stormed in the most gallant style, in on St Benoit, where the chief body of 
despite of an obstinate resistance from tho insurgents was understood to be 
the insurgents. The village, with the posted; but on entering it, the town 
exception of one house, became a prey was found to be deserted except by Wo 
to the flames: tho victors lost only hundred rebels, who laid down their 
three killed and eighteen wounded, aims, and^were dismissed to their 
Hearing of this success, the rebels pre- homes. Unfortunately, such was tho 
cipitatmy abandoned their position at state of exasperation of the Loyalists 
St Denis, which Colonel Gove enteved in the British army at the state of pro- 
without opposition on the 4th Decern- scription in which they had b^n long 
her. This success was follfwid by the J:ept by their enemies, that^ey set 
complete dispersion of the armed bands fire to the villa^, which was in great 
on the banks both of the Richelieu and part consumed before the flames could 
the Yamaska, and the flight of their be extinguished by the soldiers of the 
leadera into the United States. One of Royals, 82d, and 83d, who had been 
these, named Brown, made his escape engaged in this briUiant afl’air. 
early, and lost the confidence of his fol- , “ Thus,’* said Ijord Gosford, with 

lowers by his pusillanimous conduct y justifiable pride, in his despatoh^j, 
aftother, W olfred Nelson, a brsfve man, ** have the measures adopted fc^ put- 
was captured by a party of volunteers ting down 'this reckless revolt been 
l^fore he got over the border..^ crowned with success. Wherever an 

7. These successes enabled Sir John armed body has shown itself, it has 
Colborne, the commander-in-chief, a been completely dispersed; the prin- 
veteran of Waterloo feme, to direct hi cipal leaders and inst^ators have been 
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killed, taken, or forced into exile ; 
there is no longer a head, or concert, 
or organisation among the deluded and 
betrayed hahitans ; all the newspaper 
organs of revolution in the province, 
the Vindide, Minerve, and Liberal^ are 
no longer in existence, having dfeased 
to appear in the commencement of the 
trouDie ; and in the short space of a 
month, a rebellion which at lirst wore 
so threatening an aspect, has, with 
much less loss of life than could have 
been expected, been effectually put 
down. ” It was not at first ki^wn what 
had become of Papineau, the leader of 
the insurrection, but it was ere long 
ascertained that he had reached New^ 
York in safety, having made his escape 
in the very commencement of the con- 
flict. His conduct in heading it was 
the more inexcusable that he was well 
aware of the advantages which had 
accrued to Canada from the English 
connection, and had himself expressed 
them in the most emphatic terms. * It 
would be unaccountable, did we not 
recollect that he was a Catholic who 
at that time was directing the Romish 
movement in Ireland, and that it was 
by the aid of the Romish members in 
the House that the feeble and tottering 
Administration was retained in power. 

9. While these important events 
were occurring in Lower Canada, the 
upper province was also, though in a 
much lesser degree, the theatre of con- 
vulsion; and the confidence of Sir 
Francis Head in the loyaltv of the in- 
habitants was put to the Everest test. 
Although the vast majority of that pro- 
vince were firm in their attachment to 
Great Britain, and devoted in their 
loyaltjPto their severely, yet ther^ 
were some malcontents, chiefly Irish, 
who, if unresisted, were in a situation, 

* ** Compare” says Papineau, ** our ^i^sent 
happy situation with that or our fathers. 

jB^n the day on which the British dominion 
supervened, the reign of law succeeded to 
that of violence. From that day the treosurdl, 
tbeittvy, and the army of Great Britain are 
masted to afford us an invMcIble protec- 
tion; from that day the bettw part of her 
Jaws became ours> while our religion, pro- 
pei-ty, and the laws by which they are gov- 
erned, remain unalterM.”— P aphubau on the 
Engliah Govethment, 1820; Anih. Eeg. 1838, 
p. 49. 0 


for a time at le^t, to do very consider- 
able mischiA'. ^ It has been already 
mentioned that Sir Francis had sebt all 
the regular troops out of the province, 
and even declined the ^id of some bat- 
talions of volunteers* who tendered 
their services to guard a dej)0t of six 
thousand arms at Toronto, its capital 
city. The result soon proved that this 
conduct, though bold, and in one view 
wise, was foolhardy.* No sooner vras 
the intelligence of the rising in tha 
lower province receivei^^ Toronto, 
than a proclamation appeared, headed, 

Provincial Convention,” and signed 
by “ W. L. Mackenzie,” the editor of 
a Radical newspaper, summoning the 
Convention to meet there on the 21st 
December^ This was soon followed by 
a proclamation, calling dli the people 
at once t§ take up arms, and expel 
their tyrants, t Armed meetings were 
at the same time held in different parts 
of the province, in which the most 
violent and treasonable language was 
used; but still the Governor, relying 
on the loyalty of the people, and think- 
ing that the danger should be met by 
ihoral, not physical strength, took no 
vitiblo steps to avert it. At length, 
on the night of tho 4th December, 

* ** Considering the invasion with which 
we are still threatened, I conceived it to bo 
absolutely my duty, by any means in my 
power, to lay before the Amei-ican people the 
incontrovertible fact, that by the removal of 
her Majesty’s troops, as also by the surrender 
of six thousand stand of arms to the civil 
authorities, the people of Upper Canada had 
virtua1]|r been gi'anted an ouport unity of re- 
volting, and consequently, that as the British 
consbitntioi^ had been protected solely by 
* tie sovereign will of tho people,’ it became, 
even by the greatest of all republican maxims, 
tho only •law of the land.”— Sir Francis 
Head’s Expianatoiy Memorandum to Lo^ 
Glenblo ; hirl. Paper, 21st May 1838. 

t ** Canadians I do you love fi^edom— do 
you wish for perpetual peace, and a govern* 
ment founded upon the eternal heaven-bom 
principle of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
buckle on your armour, and put down the 
villains who oppress and enslave oui’ country, 
m the name of that God who goes forth with 
{•the armiyif His people, and whose Bible shows 
that it is with the same human means whereby 
you put to death thieves and mivderers, that 
you must put down, in the strength of the 
Almightf*. those governments which, like blU 
individuals, trample on the law, and destroy 
Its U8efulnes.s.— W. I* Mackenzie.”— A n?i. 
Reif, 1838, pp. 12, 13. 
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Mackenzie, at the lieaiof five hundred dispensable preliminar}', that a con- 
lebels, advanced towaras^oronto, and | vention should be assembled, Sir Fran- 
on the way murdered Colonel Moodie, cis proceeded to reduce them to sub- 
a distinguished Loyalist, who was pass- mission by force of arms. On the 7th, 
ing Montgomerie's Tavern, their head- Colonel M‘]Srab marched out of Tor* 
(piarters, on tforseback. ** Blood," onto, and attacked them in their posi- 
said Mackenzie, “ has now been spill- tion^at Montgomerie’s Tavern, four 
ed; we are in fo9 it, and have notning miles off, whither they had retired, 
left but to advance.” after the failure of their attempt to 

10. They advanced accordingly, and surprise the capital. The insurgents, 
soon reached Toronto, where the Gov- being strongly posted in the tavern 
s emor, according to his own admission, and ai^'acent buildings, and all armed 
was in Irtliyind asleep.” Roused by with rides, made a stout resistance; 
the intelligence of the rebels’ approach, but the militia and volunteers, headed 
he hastily rose, and hurried to the by M‘Hab, pushed forward with a vig- 
town-hall, where the arms were de- our worthy of veteran troops, carried 
posited, to prepare for a sudden de- all their defences, and drove them out 
fence. The first man he met was the at the point of the bayonet. A total 
JjordChief-Justice of the province, with rout ensued. Mackenzie, in the ut- 
a musket cai his shoulder. He was most agitation, ran off, and reached 
soon followed hy a crowd of Jprave men, Buffalo in N ewi|Y ork in disguise ; while 
half dressed, and many ot them uii- the flag of the rebels, bearing the 
armed, who hurried on the first alarm words “Bidwell and the glorious min- 
to what they knew would be the point ority, 1837 a good beginning,” fell 
of attack. Sir Francis hastily disposed into the hands of the victors. Their 
these gallant men at the windows of triumph was complete : the insurgents 
the town-hall and adjoining houses ; were all dispersed ; a great number of 
and scarcely had he done so, when the prisoners were taken, who were immf'- 
rebel column, headed by Mackenzie, diately released, and dismissed to their 
approached. Seeing the windows*oc- homes ; and but for the efforts of the 
ciipied, however, by armed men, and American * ‘sympathisers” to rekindle 
being ignorant of their strength, the the flames of civil war, the upper pro- 
insurgents halted, and did not venture vince was entirely tranquillised. This 
on an immediate attack. This hesi- great success was achieved by the Loy- 
tation, as is usually the case in such alists without the loss of a single man. 
instances, proved fatal to the insnrrec- 12. If the narrow escape which' the 
tion. In the interval, despatches were Governor made from being surprised 
sent to Colonel Allan M ‘Nab (after- in the first outbreak of the insurrec- 
wards Sir AUan M‘Nab, BaiA), who tion show^ a want of due precaution 
commanded the militia, to claim their in the beginning, the conduct of the 
support, and that intrepW. man ^nd Canadians iutho upper province proved 
his faithfftl followers made their ap- that ho had not miscalculated in reck- 
pearance at daybreak. TlyeS hundred Ironing upom their loyalty anePpatriot- 
armed men were soon assembled, vchich 'ism. No ^oner was intelligence re- 
incrcased in the course of the day to ceived, which it was with extraordi- 
.five hundred; and the “fiery cross” nary rapidity, of Mackenzie’s attack 
Avas despatched to all the parishes and upon Toronto, than the militia every- 
townships, which soon roused the whole where flew to arms, and, setting out in 
of the inhabitants to arms. Meanwhile the snow in the depth of a Canadian 
Mackenzie and his followers commit- Printer, marched with alacrity tq the 
lied every species of enormit|r ; with defence of the capital. From Nfegarn, 
his own hands he robbed the mail, and Gore, Lak® Simcoe, and many other 
set fire to Dr Home’s house. places, brave men, armed and unann- 

* 11. Finding that all attemfits at an ed, rushed forward unsolicited to the 
accommodation with the rebels were theatre of conflict. The Scotch Hi^h- 
nugatory, as they demanded, as an in landers A*om Glengarpr evinced a spirit 
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worthy of their descent ; they muster- 
ed at once nine hundred strong when 
the news arrived, and had marclied one 
hundred miles through the snow, every 
man carrying his arms and provisions, 
before they were stopped by advices of 
the suppression of the insurree4ion. 
The whole upper province was in mo- 
tion and in arms. The excitement was 
universal and indescribable. So great 
was the concourse of armed men who 
hastened to the support of the Govern- 
ment, that within three days ten thou- 
sand were assembled at Toronto and its 
vicinity, and Sir Francis wai* enabled 
to issue an order the day after Mac- 
kenzie’s defeat, announcing that there 
was no further occasion for the resort 
of the militia to Toronto, and directing 
that of Bathurst, Johnston, Ottawa, 
and the eastern districts, to the lower 
province. From this outburst of pat- 
riotic feeling, it is evident that, even 
if the rebels had succeeded in surpris- 
ing and capturing the Governor and 
taking tlio arms, they would have been 
in the end defeated by the loyalty and 
public spirit of the province. 

13. Tne insurrection was now effec- 
tually suppressed, so far ns it depend- 
ed on its own resources. But it had 
extensive ramifications on the other 
side of the frontier ; and the American 
“sympathisers,” as they were called, 
mustered in great strength along the 
Niagara river. Handbills and procla- 
mations were openly placarded in Buf- 
falo, and all the toAvns of the United 
States adjoining Canada, hi the name 
of the “Provisional Government,” in 
which 100 dollars in silver and 300 
acres of the finest land in Canada were 
offered eveiy one who might join the 
patriot forces ; and it was stated tha^ 
there would speedily be “ 10,000,000 
acres of land fertile and fair at the dis- 
posal of the patriots, with the bther 
vast resources of a country more ex- 
tensive and rich in natural treasures 
tb^ the United Kingdom or old 
France The headquarters of these 
pirates were an island named Navy 
Island, in the Niagara river, about two 
miles above the Falls, and within the 
British territory. Of this island a 
body of 1500 Americans took posses 


sion on the iS^ December, and they 
made it thciKcmef dep6t of arms and 
provisions, and planted a gun (Ai it, 
which began to cannonade the popu- 
lous village of Chippewa on the Brit- 
ish side, about 600 yards distant. Tliey 
drew their chief supplies Jfrom the 
American shore by means of a small 
steamer called the Caroline, which 
plied betu^een the island and opposite 
bank, and enabled the troops assem- 
bled there to maintain their groundjn/ 
the advanced position withjiP- the Brit- 
ish territory which theyhad gained. 
Among other military stores, had 
brought them the piece of artillery, 
which was employed in cannonading 
Chippewa. 

14. lla'^^’ug ascertained these facts, 
Colonel M‘Nab resolved destroy the 

S iratical v^,ssel engaged in this clan- 
estine warfare. On the 28th Decem- 
ber, a party of militia was despatched 
from the British side to seize her. 
They found the vessel moored opposite 
the landing-place of Fort Schlosser on 
the American side, and strongly guard- 
ed by bodies of aimed men both on 
Ij^ard and on shore. Lieut. Drew led 
th(f boarding party, which, after a short 
but desperate conflict, carried the ves- 
sel, which was immediately set on fire 
after the prisoners had been taken out, 
and suffered to drift down the rapidy 
to the Falls. It was swept down ac- 
cordingly, and, still in flames, was pre- 
cipitated over the terrific edge into the 
boiling caldron beneath, where it was 
immedbitely dashed to pieces. 

15. This bold act, wmich reflected 
eqq^l hone;ur on the judgment and 
courage of Colonel M‘Nab; was deci- 
sive of the jiresent fate of the British 
North American provinces. Though 
perfectly Avarranted by the law of na- 
tions, seeing the Caroline had heeiit 
engaged in piratical warfare against 
Great Britain, it made a very great 
impression in the United States, and 
immediately became the subject of 
tiie most unbounded declamation and 
exaggeration. It was said that au 
unprovoked attack had beer? made on 
an unarftied vessel in a state of pro- 
found peace, and a helpless crowd of 
women and children precipitated in 
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flames over the cataract of Niagara, 
in the dead of niglS, .jby an aimed 
British force. Immense was the sen- 
sation which this announcement pro- 
duced, which was increased by a pic- 
ture of the burning vessel going over 
the Falls, which was circulated from 
one end* of the^Union to the other, 
and thrilled every heart with horror. 
By degrees, however, the real state of 
the case made its way through the 
■clouds of falsehood with which it had 
been environed ; and the truth be- 
came maim^t that the Caroline was 
attacked because she was a pirate em- 
ployed in peace in prosecuting private 
warfare, and only sent over the Falls 
after all the crew had been taken out. 
Seeing the British authorities thus de- 
termined, t]j,e President orthe United 
States issued a proclamation, admit- 
ting the piratical warfare of^\he sympa- 
thisers in Navy Island, and forbidding 
its continuance;* and the American 
* “ Whereas, information having been’re- 
ceived of a dangerous excitement on the 
northern frontier of the United States, in 
consequence of the civil war begun in Cana- 
da, and instructions having been given to 
the officers on that frontier, and applicati#n 
liaving been made to the Government ofr the 
adjoining States to prevent any unlawful 
interference of our citizens in the contest 
unfortunately commenced in the British pro- 
vinces, additional information has just been 
received that, notwithstanding the pro* 
ckiination of the governors of the States of 
New York and Vermont, exhorting their 
citizens to refrain from any unlawful acts 
within the territory of the United States, 
and notwithstanding the presence of the 
civil officers of the United States, who by 
iny directions have visited the 8cen|of com- 
motion with a%iew of impressing the citi- 
zens with a proper sense of their duty, the 
excitement, instead of being^appSase^ is 
every day increasing in degree; that arms 
and ammunition, and other sullies, have 
been obtained by the insurgent in the Unit- 
ed States ; that a military force, consisting, 
in part at least, of citizens of the United 
States, had been actually congregated at 
•Navy Island, and were still in arras under a 
citizen of the United States, and that they 
were constantly receiving accessions and 
Aid,— 1, Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States, do hereby warn all such per- 
sons as shall compromise tlie neutrality 
this Government by interfering in An uniaw- 
fril manner with the affatrs of the neighbour- 
ing Britislf provinces, that they will render 
themselves liable to arrest and punishment 
under the laws of the United State8.-»M. 
Van Buren. January 5, 1838.”— Ann, Rcg~ 
1838, p. 318 (Public Documents). 


armed force in Navy Island, thus de- 
nounced by their own Government, 
and learning they were about to bo 
attacked by a body of British militia, 
evacuated it on the 14th of January 
1838. 

1^ In this proclamation the Presi- 
dent of the United States admitted, 
what was notoriously the fact, that 
the insurgents had obtained arms, 
ammunition, and other supplies within 
the territory of the United States. 
He might have added, what was not 
less the fact, that they were taken 
from tlie arsenals of the United 
States in presence of its civil officers, 
who were either unable or unwilling 
to prevent this covert and illegal war- 
fare from going on. The governors of 
the frontier provinces issued procla- 
mations against any interference, but 
did nothing till the expeditim had 
failed. Then, and not till then, Van 
Renselaor, who commanded the sym- 
pathisers, was held to bail, and tho 
arms, guns, and ammunition which 
had been taken from the public ar- 
senals were replaced in them. Upon 
this the pirates changed the scene of 
their operations. They collected in 
force at Detroit in Michigan, making 
demonstrations against the western 
end of Lake Erie, while others men- 
aced Kingston at the north-eastern 
end of I^ake Ontario. Both parties, 
however, retired upon the approach 
of bodies of British militia despatched 
to meet them. A more serious con- 
flict soon •fter ensued with a body of 
Americans, who, after collecting at 
Sandusky Bay in the State of Ohio, 
took possession of Point Pelee Island 
in Lake Erie, within the BritUh terri- 
!^ry. The? troops and artillery de- 
spatched to dislodge them, under 
General Maitland, marched flnm the 
maiifland twenty miles over the ice, 
and took up such a position as obliged 
the Americans to fight. A severe 
conflict ensued, in which the invaders 
were utterly routed, not, hojvever, 
without some loss on the part of the 
British, who had two killed and thirty 
wounded. This checked the incur- 
sions of the sympathisers, who did 
not again disturb the frontier till the 
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insurrection a second time broke out 
in the following winter. 

17. Immense was the sensation 

which the intelligence of the outbreak 
in Canada produced in Great Britain. 
In the first moments of alarm all the 
disposable forces which could b® col- 
lected, including a regiment of the 
Foot Guards, were sent out ; and on 
this occasion the example was first 
afforded of a ship of the lino carrying 
a battalion of armed men, -eight hun- 
dred strong, across the Atlantic. Par- 
liament took the state of the colony 
into considemtion on the 16th Jan- 
uary, when Ministers introduced their 
remedial measures, which consisted in 
a suspension of the constitution of the 
colony, and the appointment of Lord 
Durham as Governor, with very ample 
powers for its future government and 
remodelling. Lord Gosferd had re- 
signed, and come home immediately 
after the rebellion was suppressed, 
leaving the interim direction of the 
province in the hands of the comman- 
der-in-chief, Sir John Colborne, to 
whom in such critical circumstances 
it seemed proper to intrust it Sir 
Francis Head also, having differed 
with Govehiraent on some points of 
domestic policy, resigned his situation 
as governor of the upper province, 
and was succeeded by Sir George 
Arthur. Very animated debates on 
the subject took place in both Houses 
of Parliament, in the course of which 
the Duke of Wellington made use of 
the celebrated expressioif ‘‘that a 
great nation cannot make a little 
war,’* and severely condemned Minis- 
ters for not having had a large military 
force i# Canada when the rebellion, 
so long anticipated, brokS out. LordP 
Durham declared that he accepted the 
onerous charge “with inexpressible 
reluctance,” and that he felt^“he 
could accomplish it only by the cor- 
dial and energetic support of his 
noble friends, the members of Her 
Miyesjy’s Cabinet, by the co-operation 
of the Imprial Parliament, and the 
generous forbearance of the noble 
lords opposite, to whom he had been 
always politically opposed. ” ’ 

18. The session of the legislature in 


Upper Canada* was proro^ed on the 
6tn March ; liuf ' before it separated, 
a veiy able report was presented by 
the committee of the Assembly to tho 
Governor, highly important, as indi- 
cating the wants of the sound and 
loyal portion of the population. This 
report recommended Shat all'the Brit- 
ish provinces in North America should 
be incorporated in a legislative union, 
“which would put them on a level "with 
the most powerful nations,” but that , 
the local concerns should^, 11 be left 
as heretofore to the pro^cial parlia- 
ments ; that the Queen should incor- 
porate in her royal title the distinct 
claim of sovereignty over this portion 
of her dominions, and that their gov- 
ernor shoidd be a nobleman of high 
rank, and Dear the title ^f Viceroy; 
that Montreal should be incorporated 
with the upper province, as the pre- 
sent division left them without an 
independent outlet to the ocean ; that 
representatives from the colonies of 
North America should have seats in 
the British Homs of Commoiis, in the 
proportion of two for each of the two 
Cknadas, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wieik respectively, and one each from 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton — in 
all ten from the whole provinces of 
N orth America. The report concludes 
with a well-founded expression of sat- 
isfaction at the proof which recent 
events have afforded, how ardently 
the 600,000 inhabitants of Canada, of 
British origin, desire to continue sub- 
ject to*the British crown; and com- 
plains loudly of the *“ inefficiency 
imputed by a lar^e class of the most 
intelligent of their fellowcsubjects to 
the coCordal departnunt in Englandf 
owing to tffe frequent changes of tho 
head of that depai-tment, and tho 
incoherency of systems which sucli^ 
changes involve.” English statesmen 
may well ponder over tho contents of 
this temperate and able state-paper, 
every proposition of which subsequent 
Events Jiave proved to bo well found- 
ed. Upon the adoption or rejection 
of these views, the retention of these 
magnifl(Sent colonies, as part of tlife 
dominions of Great Britain, is entirely 
dependent. 
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19. The Governi^nt measures in decided charge for conviction by the 
regard to C’anada were •carried in the chief justice who presided at the trial. 
Hotisc of Commons by a majority of The acquitted murderers and perjured 
210, the numbers being 262 to 16, and jury were immediately feted through- 
in the House of Lords without a divi- out Ijower Canada as the purest and 
sion ; and Lora Durham proceeded on most exalted patriots. With truth did 
his ardijous mission. The voyage was Loftl Durham say, in his desi)atch on 
long and unprof)itious, and he did not the subject to Lord Glenelg, the Co- 
land at Quebec till 29th May. He lonial Secretary, “ In the present atahi 
found difficulties of Hie most appalling of the province, trial by juiy exists 
hind awaiting him. No less than 161 only to defeat the ends of justice, and 
])visoiiors were in custody awaiting provoke tlie righteous scorn and iiidig- 
their tBird.^ although 326 had been nation of the community. ” 
liberated without any farther proceed- 20. In this distressing dilemma, one 
ings. Of these, seventy - two were of three courses alone presented itself 
charged as being the principal pro- to the consideration of Lord Durham, 
moters of the insurrection. It -v^as The first was to go on with the treason 
universally known that no convictions trials in the ordinary way, with the 
could he obtained against^ny of these certainty of the prisoners being all 
from juiic# in Lower Canada, as the acquitted, and immediately paraded as 
majority were generally Ei'cnch ; and flaming patriots through the province, 
even where this was not ttio case, the The second was to try them under an 
English law, which required urutni- cx post facto law, either before courts- 
mityf precluded the hope of justice martial, or a tribunal specially consti- 
heiu^ ever administered by them in tuted without a jniy, subject to all the 
political cases. Aware of this obstacle, animadversipiis which such a course of 
Sir Jolm Colboruo had delayed the proceeding would justly excite. The 
trial of all the prisoners till the new third was to pack the juries by whom 
Lord High Commissioner’s arri^l. they were tb be tried, and fill them 
The difficulty wduld have been avffided only with British subjects ; a course 
had martial law been at once pro- which would indeed secure their con- 
claimed when the rising began; hut viction, but would-be open to the 
unfortunately this had not been done, gravest reproaches, * as a scandalous 
from a desire to avoid proceeding to perversion of legal forms*. It was a 
extreme measures ; and the conse- course, however, which might easily 
qucnce was, that they could not now have been adopted, as the powers vest- 
he tried except by the ordinary 4ri- cd in the sheriffs by whom the juries 
huiials, without incurring thfe just re- were summoned were so extensive and 
proach of accusing them uniler an ex ill-defiiiecP that scarcely any check 
ptost feteto law. Suc^ was the first existed on their malversations ; and it 
difficulty which yreseiit^d itself to was the one which the prisoners most 
* Lord Durham on his arrival; a phalanx dreaded, from a very natuml appre- 
qf prisoners awaiting th^ trial, a po-^ hension tl^t Government wmild seek 
litical necessity of bringing them ta to counteract the undue partiality of 
justice, and an absolute impossibility juries on the one side, by a similar 
i of doing this, witli any chance of sue- str^ch of partiality on the other. The 
cess, by the only^legal means which feelings of justice in the mind of the 
the constitution left at his disposal Lord High Commissioner, however, 
And of the reality of this last danger revolted against such a perversion of 
ample proof was afforded in the se- f the forms of justice, though it was 
^uel ; for a Frenchman nanied ChaA- pressed upon him as the only practi- 
rand hf^ving been murdered in cold cable couree by several of his leading 
^hlood by a pai-ty of the Canadian rebels, councillors ; and he^ preferred acceding 
they were acquitted by the jury in the to a petition presented to him by the 
face of the clearest evidence, and of a leading political prisoners on 26th 

VOL. VI. 
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June, in which they offered, in order I 
to avoid a trial, and in order to give, 
as far as in their power, ti'anquillity 
to the country, to place themsdves at 
his lordship’s discretion. In pursu-, 
ance of this petition, an ordinance 
appeared on 28th June, the annh^r- 

a ef the Queen’s coronation, which 
red that AVolfred Nelson, and 
seven other persons therein named, 
had acknowledged their participation 
in high treason, and had submitted 
themselves to her ^Majesty’s pleasure ; 
that Papincau, with fifteen others, had 
absconded; and enacted that it should 
be lawful for her ^lajesty to transport 
Nelson and his seven associates to 
Bermuda during pleasure, there to be 
subjected to such restraints as shouhl 
ho deemed fit; and that if any persons 
of the above classes should be found at 
large without permission, they should 
suffer death as traitors. Two other 
classes, implicated in the murder of 
Lieutenant Weir and Joseph Chart- 
rand, were excepted from the general 
amnesty which, with the exceptions 
above-mentioned, was proclaimed to 
all persons engaged in the late dis- 
turbances. The Gazette which con- 
tained this notification announced that 
tile Governor and special council were 
actively engaged ih the preparation of 
ordinances relative to jury trial, bank- 
nipt law, municipal institutions, gen- 
eral education, registry offices, and an 
equitable commutation of feudal ser- 
vices. 

21. Excellent as this ordinance was 
in most respects, there was one parti- 
cular in which, in point of form, it was 
unfortunately open to exception. It 
is a geneflll principle of la\^ that the 
jurisdiction of any judge or public 
officer does not extend beyond the ter- 
ritory over which he presides, and that 
any sentence he may pronounce can 
only ho carried into execution within 
that territory. For this reason, when 
the sentence of transportation in lieu 
of deatlv or corporal pains was intro- 
duced into Great Britain, «. special 
statute was passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, authorising judges to 
pronounce such sentence, leaving it to 
executive to ^I’ry it into execu- 


tion, by orderingjythe removal of the 
convict heyond^eas. No such statute 
had been passed in regard to the Can- 
adas, and therefore the power of its 
judges and governors ceased when tho 
limits of their jurisdictioli were passed. 
When Lord Durham, therefore, pro- 
nounced sentence of batiishmcnt to the 
Bermudas, and detention therein at 
the Queen’s pleasure, lie obviously, in 
strict legal form, exceeded his poAvers. 
What ho should have done, was to 
have sentenced them to inim'^-^^iuient 
in Canada, till the Queen^ plcasui-o 
in regard to their ultimate destination 
and disposal was taken, or simply 
banished them from Canada, which 
was, in tho strictest sense, Avitliin his 
powers. Ihit the error was one of form 
only, and was not only trivial, but it 
had proecedi^d from the very best mo- 
tives. It spared the lives of the crim- 
inals, which had been justly forfeited 
to the offended laws of their country, 
removed them from the theatre of their 
machinations and their danger, and 
avoided the scandal, otherwise una- 
voidable, of either convicting the pris- 
ondls by means of a packed jiir}'', or 
cqnv^ling them into triumphant mar- 
tyrs by the verdict of a perjured one* 
Nothing was easier than for the Gov- 
ernment at home to have supplied 
what was wanting in legal fonii. All 
that was required was to have passed 
ail Act, which could have been done 
in three days, confirming the ordinance 
as a measure of state necessity, and 
authorising the detention the crim- 
inals in Bermuda or elsewhere, or 
comiguting ttieir sentences into simple 
banishment from the wliold* British 
! provinces of Ijjorth America. The rea- 
' f ons for sustaining the ordinances were 
explained by Lord Durham, in a de- 
spatch to Lord Glenelg on the subject, 
in the clearest terms, and they are so 
convincing as must ever command tho 
I assent of every unprejudiced mind.* 

V “ These measures have met with the en- 
tire approbtftion of Sir John Colborno and tho 
heads of what is called the Britisji party; 
they declared they did not require any san- 
guinary punishment, but they desired security 
for the future^ and the certainty that the re- 
turning tranquillity of the province should 
not be arrested by the machinations of theso 
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22. The technic^ difficulty regard- 
iuff the detention oT tAe prisoners be- 
y(md the limits of Canada, does not 
seem to have occurred either to Lord 
llurhain or ^any of his councilloi’s, 
none of whom were lawyers, and with 
whom.thc desire to got quit of the 
■[)risoners wa^ very naturally para- 
mount to every other consideration. 
Jjiit though this was a most pressing 
object with those who "were sending 
the prisoners away, it was not equally 
urgcnt»:v^<h those who were to receive 
them; and accordingly, Sir Stephen 
Chapman, the Governor of Bermuda, 
felt not a little embarrassed as to the 
t'ourse which he should pursue when 
these unwelcome -strangers arrived 
tlierc, which they did in the middle 
of July. •After consultation with the 
law-officers of the Crown in that isl- 
and, it was determined that there 
was no legal ground on which they 
could be kept in detention ; and to 
solve the difficulty, they were merely 
put on their parole not to leave the 
island. At the same time, urgent 
despatches were sent off to the Gov- 
ernment at home, requesting insftn.ic- 
tions how to act in the embarAssing 
circumstances which had arisen. 

23. Unfortunately, the nobleman at 
the head of the colonial department of 
Groat Britain at this time was by no 
means equal to the crisis which had 
arisen. Lord Glenelg, formerly Mr 
Charles Grant, was a miqj of talents 

Tiugleaders of the rebellion, eitlitr here or in 
the United States. This I have effected fui 
them to their contentment. « I did not think 
it riglit transport these pemons t^a con- 
vict colony, for two reasons: flret, because it 
was affixing a character of ^frnl infamy on 
their acts which public opinion would nob 
sanction; and, secondly, because I hold it 
would be impolitic to force on the colony it- 
self persons who would be looked upon in 
the light of political martyrs, and thus ac- 
quire. perhaps, a degree of influence, which 
might be applied to evil uses in a community 
composed of such dangerous elements. On 
consultation, therefore, with Vioe-Adrniraf 
Sir Charles Faget, I determined on sen^ng 
tliera to Beimuda, where th^ would be placed 
under strict surveillance. There is, however, 
little fear of their attempting to escape, as 
such an act would close at ftice, and for 
ever, the door against their re-entering their 
native country."— Lord Durham to IiOHd 
Glekelo, 29th Juno 1838; Farl. Papers. 


and amiable character, but lie was 
destitute of all the great and com- 
manding qualities of a statesman. 
Born of a family of sincere hut per- 
haps ultra - religious convictions, he 
saw everything, if the expression may 
housed, through a conscientious me- 
dium. Ho made no allowance for tho 
difference of men from race, circum- 
stances, or political institutions, but 
applied the same undeviating rule of 
rij^it and wrong to the half- civil isea 
backwoodsman or the savage Caffre, 
which he would have done to tho 
sturdy Presbyterian or the zealous 
Episcopalian. This principle is riglit 
in tho main, fbr morality, individual 
or political, is of universal ohligatioii ; 
but it requires in practice to be large- 
ly modified in its application to iliffer- 
ent places, and some of tbo greatest 
calamities recorded in history have 
arisen from its unbending enforce- 
ment. A melancholy example of this 
will occur in tho sequel, in tho case of 
the Caffre war. 

24. In addition to the peril arising 
to Lord Durham and the Canadas from 
the rigid imd over-strict principles of 
the Colonial Minister, there was an 
additional danger of the most formid- 
able kind, owing to the state of par- 
ties at the time when intelligence of 
tho insurrection arrived in Groat Bri- 
tain. The Government, whicli, sinco 
its reconstruction under Lortl Mel- 
bourne, had never been sure of a ma- 
jority in the House of Peers, had only 
one of t^fenty or thirty, almost entire- 
\y composed of Irish Catholics, in the 
Commons. In these circumstances, it 
was perilous in the extreme to take a 
decided Imo in regard to an insurrec- 
tion which excited the sympathy of the 
Romish party so strongly as that of 
tl:|^ French hahitans of Lower Canada 
had done. The Tories, exasperated by 
the loss of office, and tho retention of 
it by their opponents when they could 
only command so small a majority, 
eagerly laid hold of any slij) in ad- 
ministrsftion to drive Ministers into a 
minority, and compel them to resign. 
Lord Brougham, who had never for- 
given his fonner colleagues tlio recon- 
struction of the ^hinct, on Sir R, 
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Peel’s resignation, without his fonii- 
ing part of it, signalised himself hy 
the extreme bitterness with which he 
lieaded the onslaught. Lord Durham, 
in the hour of his need, was far from 
experiencing either “the cordial and 
sincere support of his noble friends ^n 
the Cabinet,” or tlie “generous for- 
bearance of the noble lords opposite,” 
on which he had relied when set 
out on his arduous mission. The re- 
sult was, that, altei- protracted debates 
in both houses of I’arliamcnt, which 
occupied the whole of summer, and 
fill u]) nearly five liundred pages of 
the Parliamentary Debates, the or- 
dinance -was annulled by Act of Par- 
liament, and a bill was passed declar- 
ing nn indemnity to its authors for 
the consequence of their now declared 
illegal acts. The majority in the Com- 
mons on this subject was so large that 
the Opposition in that house did not 
venture on a division j in the Lords it 
W'ns 54 to 36, 

25. “I cannot but say,” said Lord 
Melbourne, in communicating the re- 
solution of Government to disavow 
the ordinance to the House of Peers, 
“that it is with the deejiest alarm 
and regret that I have taken this 
course. Nor is it without very great 
apprehension of the consequence that 
I have come to this determination.” 
The result soon proved that tliese an- 
ticipations were wtU founded, and 
that Government on this occasion hud 
acted a timid and selfish, rather than 
a wise and magnanimous pafk. Lord 
Durham first received, thrmigh Amer- 
ican newnyayers, intelligence of the 
disavowal of the ordinance, and the 
proceedin§b of the House o^IiOrds on 
the evenings of the 7th, 9th, and 10th 
of August, when the subject was fin- 
ally discussed. Feeling that his weight 
and usefulness as Governor-general w^re 
at an end, by this decisive censure of 
his conduct in the most important 
particular, he immediately took the 
resolutidte to resign, which he com- 
municated forthwith to the*Cabinct, 
accompanied with a long explanatory 
memoir on his own conduct. His re- 
signation was accepted, and Mr Pou* 
lett Thomson, aft;ijj^vards Lord Sj dcii 


ham, was appointed bis successor. It 
is impossible td^ doubt that in doing 
so Lord Durham acted a dignified aild 
appropriate part ; but it is difficult to 
bestow a similar meed of praise on a 
proclamation wliich lie jmbli&hed on 
tlie occasion, in which he opeqly an- 
nounced to the llermu^a exiles, and 
dher refugees, that as a general am- 
nesty had been proclaimed hy his au- 
thority under certain exceptions, ainl 
the exceptions had been disallowed by 
Government, there was no in^Uftil'imcnt 
to their immediate return to Caiiathi, 
which accordingly took place. There 
could he no doubt that this view of 
the result of the timid policy of Gov- 
ernment was well founded, though the 
policy of thenex-governor himself an- 
nouncing it to his rebellion# subjects 
Avas not equally ajipiu’ent. * 

26. But althougli Lord Durham re- 
tired from his command, he left hia 
mantle to his successor. During the 
brief period — little exceeding four 
months— that he had held office,' lio 
had collected with extraordinary dili- 
gence and great ability a vast mass of 
valifhble information regarding both 
tlie (%nadaa and the whole Britislk 
provinces of North America, winch 
was digested in a long report replete 
with the most important suggestions 
regarding those splendid portions of 
the British dominions. He a.scrib(;d 
the chief evils in Ijowcr Canada to the 
animosity of tlio British and Frencli 
races, which no period of existence 
under th# same government had been 
able to extinguish. This animosity at 
that ^leriod Was carried so far, that 
they not only had scarcely ahy social 
nitercourso,*lnit each race had its se- 
parate steamboats, bank.s, and hotels. 

* “The prod .imation contained an entire 
amnesty, qualiftcd only by the exceptions 
.specified in the ordinance The ordinance 
has been disallowed, and the proclamation; 
. is confiimed. Her Majesty liaviny been ad- 
p'ised to refuse her assent to the exceptions, 
til# .nmnestv exists without qualification. 
No impedinTent, therefore, exists to the re- 
turn of the persons wlvo have innde|he most 
distinct admission of guilt, or have been ex- 
cluded hy iil% from the province on account 
of the danger to which it would be exposed 
by their presence.”— Proc/coimtiori, October 
9, 1S3S; Ann. Jieg. 1S38, p. 3-2, note. 
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'I’he English wcre^iUj’a-English, tlic 
Fi;ench ultra-French, and every ques- 
tion, whatever it arose from, ere Jong 
ran into one or other of these exclu- 
sive channel Sb The representative sys- 
tem, also, was little better than” a 
solemr* mock^y, the representatives 
being shorn or all real authority ex- 
cept in local and comparatively im- 
material concerns, and the forms of a 
^ espoiisiblc, being combined with the 
1 eality of an irresponsible, government. 
As a ^Wl^.:?qncnce of this want of effec- 
1 ive i)opular control, government and 
its patronage and resources were (es- 
pecially in the upper province) fanned 
out for the benefit of a certain number 
of families or ruling districts, and the 
great bulk of the cominfinity exclud- 
ed from ^11 participation in them. 
Great abuses also exist(»l in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; and beyond 
the walls of Quebec, all regular con- 
ilnct cither of the law or of public af- 
fairs was almost unknown. As a re- 
medy for these evils, he suggested a 
great variety of changes, the principal 
of which was the union of the twoji)ro- 
vinccs in one united Assembly, and a 
great extension of the power of the 
focal legislature, so as to realise the 
favourite colonial wish of real respon- 
sible government. 

27. Scarcely liad Lord Durham quit- 
ted the capital of Canada, which he 
tlid on the 1st Nbvemher, when the 
ruinous effect of the timid policy of 
the British Government in not sup- 
porting hit ordinances hccfline appa- 
rent. The Bermuda prisoners were all 
released, and instead of evincing«Bither 
the smallest contrition for the treasons 
of which they had beei» 
least gratitude for the extraordinary 
lenity with which they liad been treat- 
ed, they set themselves at work imme- 
diately to organise a fresh insurrection. 
It had been originally intended that it 
should have broken out in Montreal^ 
but numerous airests which took p^co 
there on the very night Lord Dur- 
ham’s departure, caused a different lo- 
cality to be selected. Or^the 3d the 
explosion took place, and the 
>tam were once more in aims against 
the British Crown. The insurrection, 


which broke out to the south of the 
St Lawrence, in the county of Beau- 
hamois, began with an athick of four 
hundred men on the house of Mr El- 
lice, a great proprietor in Lower Can- 
ad|i, who W'as made prisoner, and car- 
ried off as a hostage. On the same 
day, a body of armed men secreted 
themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Caughnawaga, an Indian village, the 
inhabitants of which had recently been 
converted to Christianity. Informa- 
tion having been brought to the Indi- 
ans, who were at clnircli, tliey instant- 
ly raised the war-whoop, and falling 
on the rebels, who made scarce any re- 
sistance, took seventy prisoners, and 
fispersed the whole ]>arty. 

28. Sir John Colborne, wdio on tho 
departure of Lord Durham had re- 
sumed the interim command of the 
province, acted wdth the vigour and 
decision which in the outset of civil 
troubles is the general harbinger of 
success ; and the military force at his 
disposal had been so considerably aug- 
mented, that ho W'as enabled to carry 
on operations w'itli the necessary means 
and promptitude. Having received in- 
telligence that between the 3d and 6th 
November four thousand insurgents 
had assembled at Napierville in La 
Traiiie, under the command of Robert 
Nelson, Dr Cote, and Gagnon, all three 
returned refugees, he directed Sir James 
l^Iacdonnell and General Olitherow, 
witli the Guards and a body of infantry, 
to move^against them ; but owing to 
the badness of the roads they did not 
arrive there before the 10th, when they 
found the w-hole body had dispersed. 
The leaders, before doing so Jjad issued 
a proclamation containing a oeclaration 
of independence, a republican form of 
government, tho confiscation of the 
cijpw'n- lands and clergy reserves, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and 
of the feudal services, and the institu- 
tion of a registet for mortgages. The 
insurgents, during their stay at Napier- 
ville, being in close union^with the 
Americsfti sympathisers, detached a 
force to open a communication with 
them in the neighbourhood of Odell, 
on the Richelieu. But this force on 
its march fell in ipitli a body of 200 
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loyalist volunteers, by whom thcjMvero their escape, whi^' the war-steamers 
totally routed, with the loss of a field- effectually cut off their communication 
piece and three hundred stand of arms, with the American shore. Meanwhile 
ThesamcbodyofLojralists, on the 9th, despatches were sent off for succour, 
fell ill with the mam body of the in- anti ere long four companjes of the 83d, 
surgents, greatly superior in number, with two mins and a howitzer, arrived 
who were retreating from Napiervillc. under Colonel Dunda^ which were 
They threw themselves into the church soon followed by a com;pny of the 93d 
of Odell, and awaited the attack. The Higblanders. The investment of the 
rebels were not long of commencing building and windmill was now made 
the assault, which they deemed sure closer, and the artillery opened a firo 
of success ; hut such was the gallantry at four hundred yards upon the mas- 
of the volunteers and tlio steadiness of sive walls of the latter. Refor«» prac- 
their defence, that the assailants were ticablo breach could be effected, liow- 
repulsecl with the loss of fifty killed ever, the enemy evacuated the position, 
and twice that number wounded. These and were taken prisoners in endeavour- 
successes so damped the spirits of the ing to effect their escape. The loss of 
insurgents that the rebellion entirely the British in this warm affair Avas 
ceased in Lower Canada, where it had foi*ty-five kiftlcd and .wounded ; hut 
been almost completely suppressed by they took three guns from Hie enemy, 
the energy and spirit of the loyalist besides sixtfjfii wounded, and a hun- 
voluiiteers, with very little assistance dred and fifty - nine prisoners were 
from tlie regular troops. On the other taken and sent off to Kingston, to be 
hand, it deserves to he recorded to the tried before courts-martial. Of these 
credit of the insurgents, that although no less than a hundred and thirty- 
they were at first altogether twelve one were natives of the United States, 
thousand strong, and had Mr Ellice 30. This rude repulse for some time 
and nearly a hundred Loyalists in checked the incursions of these lawless 
their hands for several days, no deeds maniuders ; but the Americans Avere 
of cruelty Averc exercised toAvards tliem, too nfhch set upon Canadian insurrec- 
and their captors even shoAved them tion and spoliation to abandon their 
the shortest Avay to rejoin their friends designs without further efforts. On 
on the suppression of the insurrection. December 4, at daybreak, a fresh body 
29. The rebellion AA’'ould never have of four hundred men landed at Sand- 
extended on this occasion to ILiper Avich, at the western extremity of Up- 
Canada had it not been for tlie efforts per Canada, burned a steamboat, set 
of the American sympathisers, who lire to the barracks, in which tAvo men 
made the most vigorous ex^^tions to perished, and inhumauly murdered Dr 
instigate and support it in tliat quar- Hume, a*military surgco% Avho Reci- 
ter. On the evening of hTovember 12, dently fell into their hands from mis- 
a body of five hundred Americans with taking them for a body of provincial 
several fifij^l-pieccs crossed the St Law- militia. These atrocities so imised the 
rence at Prescott, and effec^d a land- indignatioiPoithe Canadians, that when 
ing on the British territory. They the militia under Colonel Prince came 
Avero there quickly attacked by three up and attacked the invaders, tweiity- 
irrmcd steamers, and a small bod^^of six of their number were slain, and 
regulars and militia under the com- only twenty-five prisoners taken. Tlie 
mand of Captain Landon, R.N., and remainder fled, -with scarcely any re- 
Colonel Young. After a brief combat I sistance, across the frontier, and this 
the invaders gave Avay, and retired to ‘^teyninated , the hostilities in Upper 
a stono Ibuilding and Avindmill, from Canada. 

Avhich they kept up so vigor Ais a fire, 31. But although the war, in the 
especially with their field-pieces, that field had terminated, that on the scaf- ^ 
the British, who bad no artillery, were fold wa^ to commence, and many brave 
unable to dislodge them. They took men were to expiate by their lives 
positions, liowev«iil which prevented the immense fault of the British Gov- 
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ernment in annu^JJng the wise and 
Iiuinane ordinances « Lord Durham 
oit occasion of the first insurrection. 
The number of prisoners taken and 
awaiting their trial in the prisons both 
of Montreal* and Toronto was veiy 
great, ^ and their disposal occasioned 
no small emlfeirrassment to Govern- 
ment. No less than 753 were confined 
in the jail of the former of these places. 
Of these 164 were discharged at once ; 
and of the W’hole remainder only twelve 
wore du’ought to trial, all of French 
birth or extraction. Of these, two 
W(ue acquitted by the court-martial 
before which they W'ere arraigned, and 
the remainder were sentenced to death. 
Two only were executed, Cardinal and 
Dutpiette, the former a n#tary, the lat- 
ter a tavein-keeper, who had been pro- 
minent instigators of th<^insurrection. 
The other convicts were sentenced to 
various periods of transportation or 
imprisonniGiit. It must ever be con- 
sidered as in the highest degree hon- 
ourable to the British Government, 
that two formidable insm’rections, in 
so important a part of its dominions, 
were suppressed with so small a ^ori- 
fice of life — a striking contrast^o the 
streams of noble blood which a cen- 
tury before had streamed on the scaf- 
fold in Scotland on occasion of the 
Highland rebellion, and warranting 
the hope that in process of time this 
barbarous infliction, in political cases, 
will entu-ely disappear before the grow- 
ing influence of humanity. 

32. A ijLore delicate and perilous 
task awaited the Government in the 
disposal of the American prisoners 
taken at Prescott, for there political 
and national passions outlie most vi(^- 
lent kind interfered on both sides. 
On the one hand, the Canadian Loyal- 
ists insisted that the renewal of the 
insurrection and the invasion had been 
entirely owing to the mistaken and 
ill-deserved lenity which had been 
shown to the insurgents on occasioif 
of the first outbreak, and«that tlfere 
could Ido no security for the British 
provinces till the law was allowed to 
take its course against th&e repeated 
and incorrigible offenders. On the 
other hand, the excitement in the 


United States on account of the Cana- 
dian sjTupathisers was so strong that 
there was the greatest danger that, if 
the punishment of death was inflicted 
on any considerable number of the in- 
vaders, it might become too strong 
fdt the Government, and precipitate 
the two countries into a ruinous w'ar, 
despite the utmost efforts of the rulers 
on both sides to prevent it. In these 
difficult circumstances, the conduct 
of the executive on the British side 
was so firm as to command respect, 
and at the same so moderate as not 
to excite animosity. A court-martial 
assembled at Kingston on the 24th 
November, before which Von Schoultz, 
a Pole, the commander of the Prescott 
invasion, and three of his associates, 
Abbey, George, and Woodruff, were 
tried, condemned, and executed. They 
met their fate with unpretending for- 
titude, only complaining of the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon 
them in regard to the nature of tho 
enterprise on which they were to be 
engaged, and the amount of support 
they were likely to meet with. Tiieir 
death was followed by that of five 
otliers, three of whom had been con- 
cerned in the pimtical and barbarous 
inroad at Sandwich. This closed the 
melancholy list of capital convictions 
for those outrages, though a great 
number of others were sentenced to 
various penalties of lesser degree.* 
Tho Government of tho United States 
interfered on humane grounds, but 
made nff casus belli on account of 
these executions, though one of the 
sufferers was a colonel in their mili- 
tia. On the contrary, t^v always 

* PSRSONS^CONVICTED OF TREASON OR PO- 
LITICAL Felony in Upper Canada, 
FROM 1st October 1837 to 1st No- 
4 VEMBER 1838. 


Paifioned on giving security, . 140 

Sentenced to confinement in peniteii- 
tiaiy, U 

Sentenced to banishment, ... 10 

Sentenced to transportation to Van 
Diemen's Land, . . ^ . 27 

Escaped ftom Fort Henry, ... 12 

Escaped from Capo Diamond, . 1 

Tried by court-martial, ... 1 

Tried from Toronto hospital, . • 1 

Sentenced to death, .... 1 

— Jna. Reg. 1838, p. ^ 
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held out to the British Cabinet that ruinous oonsequ<^'' cos, into tlic Fairo- 
the piratical irruptions were done pean dominioifc of old Spain, 
against their. wishes and without their 34. These decisive succes.ses on Iho 
consent, and that, so far from favour- part of the British Government closed 
ing the view^ of the sympathiseis, both the gulf of rebellion in the 
they considered the union of the two Canadas, and the dangerous hos- 
Canadas to their States as likely* to tility on the American fronljier. it 
prove prejudicial to their best in- was followed, however, by conse- 
terests. (|uences the veiy reverse of what had 

33. There is no reason i;o doubt been expected by both parties in that 
that this statement on the part of the unhappy contest. The Loyalists an- 
American Government was sincere ; ticipated the entire subjection of the 
but it is not the less true that the colonies to British rule, now th'M: tlioir 
system which it has often permitted opponents had been so completely 
its people to pursue, in this particu- defeated. The hahilaiis and tludr ve- 
lar, is in the highest degree dangerous volutionary leaders dreaded the estab- 
and unjust. It is no answer to the lishment of a military government by 
complaints of a neighbouring people the victors, which should abrogate 
that their territory has been invaded, their liberties, and extinguish both 
their subjects slaughtered, and their their nationality and peevdiar laws, 
towns burned, by the pirates of an The result \ifas eiitirel}'^ ditferent from 
adjoining state, to say that it was all what either party had prognosticated, 
done without the knowledge or con- Lord Durham’s report and recommen- 
sent of their Government, that their dations were carried into full eti'ect 
artillery has been violently taken out by his successors, though he himself 
of their arsenals by armed mobs, and fell a victim to the timidity of Gov- 
that the nal^onal forces were inade- ernment and the virulence of faction. 

S aate to prevent their pillage, and at home. In that valuable document 
le misappropriation of their resources he Ciad signalised, as next to the divi- 
to foreign aggression. No govern- sion &f races which embittered evory- 
ment is entitled in this manner to thing in Lower Canada, the existence 
abdicate its functions, and shelter in tlie upper province of a “ftimily 
itself under alleged neutrality, so far compact,” which had caused all the 
as itself is concerned, when it permits patronage and benefits of Government 
its subjects to engage, without effi- to flow in a peculiar and restricted 
cient check, in piratical incursions channel in the upper province. In 
against its neighbours, often of the his report he strongly urged the adop- 
most dangerous character. If it pleads tion of a more liberal and catholic 
in extenuation that it is tefe weak to policy, 'wliich should tal^e away tho 
prevent such outrages, it affixes the latter ground of complaint, and tho 
^rkest stigma upon the character of union of tho two provinces in ono 
institutions which fail in discharging legislature, which might Ultimately 
the firsWluty of government, that of remove th% ^perity of the former, 
preventing private warfare. The Eng- lloth suggestions were adopted and 
lish historian need not fear incurring carried into effect by his successor, 
the imputation of undue national pre- Tjord Sydenham. After a considerablo 
judice in making these observatiok.s, delay, hut not longer than was re- 
for he must confess with a blush, that quired to mature the details of so 
it was his own country which began great an innovation, the new coii.sti- 
this iniquitous system, and that the Hution was proclaimed (Feb. 10, 1841) 
Araericam^ sympathisers only applied • in*Canadf^ a united legislature estab- 
to the British dominions that species lished, with a local governmenj; really, 
of covert hostility which their Gov- not merely in name, subjected to 
eminent had sanctioned in regard to public control. The Legislative Coun- ' 
the Spanish colonies of South Araeri- cil, or Upper Chamber, was to be 
ca, and recently jj^oduced, with such appointed by the Crown. The House 
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of Assembly, or Lo\%r Chamber, was collision which had taken place, and 
to consist of 78 members; 39 from the glorious spirit they had evinced, 
Upijer, and an equal number from they were peculiarly natural in Colonel 
Lower Canada. The consequences of M'Nab and the Conservative leaders, 
this change hj^ve been strange and Nevertheless it does not appear that 
unexpected, but on the whole emi- ^ any other course could have been piir- 
nently l^neficial both to the colonies | suea by a government subject to tlic 
and the mother A)untiy. real control of a popular assembly ; anti 

35. The first effect was one which if experience, the true test of wisdom 
the Loyalists were far from expecting, in a course of government, is referred 
rind which gave them, it must be con- to, the result seems to establish in the 
fessed, a most reasonable ‘ground of most triumphant manner the pindence 
t‘omplj!rt»k. When the representatives of the line which w'as adopted, 
of the two provinces were united in 36. The rebellion, as might have 
one house, it was found, contrary to been expected, threw a grievous damp 
what had been generally anticipated, for a season over the fortunes of Ca- 
t hat the J liberals and French party had nada; the imports from England, and 
a majority in the Assembly. The con- emigi-ants from that country, exhibited 
sequence of course was, thtt the nile a striking falling-off in the years 1838 
of the “fai#ily compact” in the upper and 1839.* 3ut from the time when 
province came to an end, a#d that the the Government appeared to be firmly 
ministry were taken from the party established, and the Legislature of the 
which had the majority in the Legisla- two provinces was united in one As- 
ture. Papineau and his fellow -con- sembly, with a ministry subject to 
.spirators became public functionaries, effective public control, "the Canadas 
'fhough this was entirely in accordance took a start, not only beyond anything 
with the principles of representative recorded in their history, but perhaps 
government, yet it excited at first the unexampled, in the absence of gold 
most violent heats and animosities Tn or silver mines, in the history of tlic 
the British party. They complafiied world. During the ten years from 1841 
that Papineau and the leaders of the in- to 1851, the free population of tho 
j'Ain’ection had been elevated to power, United States increased 37 per cent, 
and enjoyed all the sweets of govern- the slave 27 per cent ; and this ccr- 
ment, while they, who had imperilled tainly was a sufficiently large growth 
their lives and fortunes to maintain for a country numbering, at the com- 
ihe British supremacy and connection, mencement of tho period, nearly seven- 
were excluded from all share in the teen millions of inhabitants. But it 
administration of the country they had was triflinj^ in comparison of the in- 
.saved. Ther§ can be no qnestfcn that crease of tne two Canadas during the 
there was both reason and justice in same yeais,t the population of which, 
these comjffaints ; and after the violent chiefly in consequence of iinmigiation 

To iflnie' \iorM. 

7.'>,4ir 
72,024 
33,222 


14,082,102 
20,089,909 

2,487,358 
3,179,587 

1,15^139 
1,S42,2()5 

455,357 
952,004 

— Prospers of Canada, 1854, pp. 08, 07. 


* Emigrants to Canada in . 27,456!# 

„ „ 1837, . . . 28,392 

M „ 1833, . . . 3,452 

^Parl Papers, 1836-7-8. 

t Free population of the United States in 1840, 

1850, 

Increase, 37.77 per cent. 

Slave population of the United States in 1840, . 

>1 ?» 1* M 1850, . 

, Increase, 27.3H per cent. 

Total population of Canada inn841, 

. „ » 1851, . . . 

Increase, 59.34 per cent. 

• Population of Upper Canada jfi 1841, . 

M 1851, . . . 

Increase, 104.55 ijcx cent. 
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from the British Islands, swelled no 
less than 59 per cent, while the increase 
of the upper province was 104 per 
cent. In 1834, the exports to Ca- 
nada were £1,018,000, her imports, 
£1,063,000 ; while in 1854 her exports 
and imports, taken together, were 
£13,945,000, of which £4,622,000 was 
composed of imports from Great Brit- 
ain. So rapid and sustained a growth, 
in so short a period, without gold dis- 
coveries, is perhaps unexampled in the 
liistory of the world.* Not less re- 
markable has been the increase in the 
agricultural produce of the x^rovince, 
wliich, in Upper Canada, has (xuadm- 
pled in ten years preceding 1851, while 
its shipping has doubled during the 


same period i the consumption of 
British manmactures since 1852, when 
the gold discoveries came into play, is, 
on an average, £2, 6s. a-head for each 
inhabitant, + being mere than double 
of what it is in the United States, 
where it is only £1, ^s. per Itead.J 
37. Many causes have doubtless con- 
tributed to produce this astonishing 
increase of material prosperity and in- 
habitants in Canada, during the period 
which has elapsed since the union of 
the x^rovincea and the establifiliiitlht of 
popular and responsible government in 
1841 ; and it would bo unreasonable to 
ascribe it entirely to any one of them. 
Among these, a prominent xdacc must 
be assigned to the establishment of free 


* “No nation or community, with the solitary exception of Victoria, oanftoast of sucli 
extensive pi ogress as Canada; hut there is this important difference in the two colonies, 
that the sudden rise of tlio Australian colony was almos#' solely attributable to the rush 
which was made for the recently discovered gold. In 1834, Canada imported goods to tho 
amount of only £1,063,000, and exported in return produce and manufactures of her own 
soil to tho amount of £1,018,000; but in 1854 the value of her exports and imports was not 
less than £13,945,000. If we analyse these figures, it will be found that the mother country 
supplied Canada with her manufactures to tho amount of £4,022,000 ; tho United States sent 
lior £2,945,000; foreign countries, £268,607; and tho adjoining British North American 
colonics, £159,000. Every person in Canada consumed on an average the produce of foreign 
countries to the amount ot £3, 14!* lOd. , while in tho adjoining States the average consumption 
.‘Gaclied only £2, 7s per liead. Tlie nature of th%jCanadian trade with foreign countries may 
bo judged ot by the following facts : Tho produce of the forests of the colony— the vast timber 
i,rade— which was exported, was of the value of £T, 355, 000; of vegetable food, principally 
com and flour, £1,995,099; animal pioduce, £342,631; fish, £85,000; manufactures, £35,106; 
various agricultural products, £26,618 ; ships, £520,187. Tho total exports, if divided among 
the population, would give an average of £2, 15s. to each individual, or Ss. more than is the 
case in the United States. The entire value of the British exports of the United States wan 
£23,461,000, or about £1 per head of the poimlation ; while the consumption of British goods 
by the Canadians was at tho rate of £2, 6s. 7d. per head.”— G’anaditm Neias, Aug. 24, 1856. 

Tho progress of this astonishing trade has been as follows during tlie last seven years 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports 

RoTcnue. 

Expenditure. 

1847 

£3,9601^70 

£2,203,054 

£41£,569 

£376,456 

1818 

2,629,584 

2,302,830 

31^,037 

389,992 • 

1849 

2,468,130 

2,193,678 

421,998 

370,613 

1850 

3,489,406 

2,457,886 

• 578,822 

437,812 

1851 

4,404,409 

2,663,983 

692,206 

521,643 

1852 

4,168,457 

2,833,213 

723,^4 

535,171 

1853 

6,5«.527 

4,523,«60- 

982,S34f» 

611,667 


— I'crd Elgin’s Jteport, Quebec, 18th December 1854. 


t ’Wheat crop, Upper Canada, 
„ Lower Canada, 




3,321.991 

942,835 


Buxlioli 

7,558,773 

2,172,149 


Buahe'is. 


12,602,892 

3,075,863 


4,^2,826 


9,730,922 


15,778,760 


BritUh imports to Canada in 1854, £2,175,648 1,842?265. or £1. 6b ner head 

, »» to United St*tes, 1,874,211 23,246,301, or 13 b.’ ^ ‘ 

Shipping built at Quebec in 1843, 13,785 tons; 1861. 41.505 tons 
—Lord Elgin’s Dei^tch, 22d December 1852. »• 


t Accoiding to a return presented to Parilament in Mareh 1868, the population of Canada 
now is 2.606,755; while m 1860 its imports were £7,078.842: its exnorta £7 116 141- ita 
revenue (Wised iJUhe colony) £1,498,628; and its d^bCSbOTO.QV^ i^biie,i4i. its 
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trade in Great BritAi In 1816; the | 
ininicnse emigration fronr these islands ' 
in the five years immediately preceding ' 
1853, a large part of which went to 
Canada, and contributed essentially to 
the growth of the province; and the 
gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia, which, .siifco 1852, have added 
50 i)er cent to the value of its produce 
— exports and imports.* But giving 
full eifect to the influence of these 
causes, wdiich without doubt were the 
niaiiBspfteg of Canadian prosperity, it 
s.eems, at tlie same time, not unreason- 
able to conclude that much also is to 
be ascribed to the establishment, in 
1841, of a form of government essen- 
tially democratic, and therefore suited 
to the circumstances of thi country, 
and calculated to soften down, and at 
length extinguish, its unhappy rivalry 
of races. There is much truth in the 
observation of Lord Elgin, whose lib- 
eral and enlightened administration 
has done so much to heal the divisions, 
and permit the expansion of the ma- 
terial resources of the province, that 

in a society singularly democratic in 
its structure, where diversities of race 
supplied special elements of confusfon, 
and where, consequently, it was most 
impoiiiaiit that constituted authority 
should be respected, the moral inflii- 
onco df Governinent was enfeebled by 
the existence of perpetual strife be- 
tween the powers that ought to have 
afl'orded each other mutual support. 
No state of affairs could be imagined 
less favourabhs to the extindlion of 
national animosities, and to the Ann 
establishment of the gentle and beifig 
jiant control ot those liberal institu- 
tions which it is England^ f ride and 
privilege to bestow, upon her chil- 
dren.” 

• 38. But in truth there is more in 

*' Emiorakts who arrived at Quebec 
FROM 1847 TO 1854. 


1847, 

90,160 

1852, 

1348, 

27,939 

1853, 

im, 

38,494 

1854, 

1850, 

32,292 



1851, 41,076 . In eight years, 360,238 

Asides n large number who Inndfd at Kew 
York, and found their way across tlie frontier 
into tho Canadian provinces. — Lord Elgin’s 
Uqmrtf December 18, 1354. 


the case than even these eloquent 
words convey ; and it may with safety 
be affirmed, not only that a x>opular 
form of government is the one best 
adapted to rising colonial settlements, 
but Jliat it is the one .indispensable 
to their growth and prosperity. There 
is no example in the history of man- 
kind of a despotic government having 
formed real colonies, or of those off- 
shoots of civilisation ever attaining a 
robust growth but under practically 
republican institutions. The colonies 
of Greece and Rome ivere as numerous 
:ind prosperous in ancient times, as 
those of Great Britain and Holland 
have been in modern : but colonisa- 
tion died away midcr the imperial 
sceptre; it has never proceeded from 
the despotisms of the East ; and 
though France and Spain have made 
brilliant colonial conquests, they have 
never founded real colonies. The 
reason is, that the warfare of man in 
infant colonies is with the desert or 
the forest, not with the property or 
influence of his neighbours, which is 
what in after times renders a strong 
and real government indis2')ensable. 
The energy and independence which 
make him i)cnetrate the woods, render 
him confident in himself and impati- 
ent of tlio control of others ; the sub- 
mission and contentnieiit which are 
essential to the peace of aged society, 
are fatal to its commencement in those 
solitary regions. Self-government is 
the want of man in such circumstances, 
because isolation is his destiny, and 
I>lenty his accompaniment. The gov- 
ernment of others becomes necessary 
in later times, because ho is si^ound- 
^d by numbws, and the abun^nce of 
rude has been succeeded by the priva- 
tions of civilised life. 

39^ It is the more evident that the 
popular government, wliich has suc- 
ceeded the rebellions and union of tho 
provinces in Canada, has been emi- 
nently favourable to the development 
of its energies and resources, iSiat its 
present extraordinary prosperity is of 
recent growth, and has chiefly arisen 
since its establishment. Twenty years 
ago the case was just the reverse ; and 
the backward coiuUti«r and neglected 
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natural riclies of Canada presented a 
strange and mortifying contrast to tlie 
opposite condition of the adjoining 
provinces of the United States, which 
attracted the notice, of every traveller. 

The superiority of the condition of 
our republican neighbours,” said Lord 
Lurham in 1838, “is perceivable 
throughout the whole extent of our 
Korth American territory. Even the 
ancient city of Montreal will not bear 
a comparison with Ihillalo, a creation 
of yesterday. There is but one rail- 
load in all British North America — 
that between Lake Champlain and the 
Gt Lawrence — and it is only fiftmi 
miles long. The people on the fron- 
tier are poor and scattered, separated 
by vast forests, without towns or mar- 
kets, and almost destitute of roads, 
living in mean houses, and without 
apparent means of improving their 
condition. On the American side, on 
the other hand, all is activity and 
bustle. The forest has been widely 
cleared; every year numoroiis settle- 
ments are formed, and thousands of 
farms created out of the waste. The 
country is intersected by common 
roads; canals and railroads are fin- 
ished, or in course of formation. The 
observer is surprised at the number of 
harbours on the lakes, and the multi- 
tude of vessels they contain; while 
bridges, artificial landing-places, and 
commodious wharves, are formed in all 
directions as soon as recpiircd. Good 
houses, mills, inns, warehouses, vil- 
lages, towns, and even great cities, are 
almost seen to spring out of the de- 
sert. Every village has its school- 
house ^nd place of public worship ; 
every town has many of Ipth, with it% 
township buildings, book-stores, and 
probably one or two banks and news- 
papers ; and the cities, with they* fine 
churches, great hotels, great exchanges, 
court-houses, and municipal halls of 
.stone and marble, so new and fresh as 
to mark the recent existence of th^ 
forest irhere they now stand, would be 
admired in any part of the*world. " 

40. What a contrast does this gra- 
phic description present to the present 
condition of the British provinces of 
North America The picture drawn 
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in 1838 by ifcrdlDurham of the Amer- 
ican shore, might pass for a laithful 
portrait of the British at present (f864). 
Individual enterprise has been fostered 
by public encouragement ; magiiificeiit 
undertakings by Government have 
formed the arteries of prosperity 
through the state ; and the forest has, 
in an incredibly short space of time, 
under the influence of such stimulants 
over a wide extent, yielded its virgin 
riches to the efforts of laborious man. 
Where, twenty years ago, one 

railway, fifteen miles long, existed, 
thirteen millions of British capital 
have now been expended on railway 
communication ; a vast system of in- 
ternal lines renders commerce aliko 
indepeuddiit of the obstacles of nature 
and the hostility of man;*hnd a gigan- 
tic bridgoci'i vailing the greatest works 
of antiijnity, will long attract future 
generations to the romantic shores of 
the St Lawrence. Nor have these gen- 
erous aids from the Government and 
riches of the mother country been 
thrown away upon an ungrateful people. 
Political divisions have in a great meas- 
iire ceased in that prosperous land ; 
cv(fii the rancour of religious hostility 
has been, comparatively speaking, ap- 
peased ; loyalty to the British throne, 
attachment to the British connection, 
have become universal. During the 
darkest periods of the Russian war, 
the Canadians stood faithfully by our 
side ; they subscribed generously to 
the Patriotic Fund, intended to alle- 
viate iSic distresses witli which it was 
accompanied ; they olfered battalions of 
vokinteers to share our dangers ; and 
the fall of Sebastopol was celebrated 
with gre^et enthusiasm in Quebec and 
Montreal than either in London or 
Dublin. When the American outrage 
on the Trent, in 1861, brought tho 
United States and Great Britain to 
the verge of war, the Canadian pro- 
vinces stood forth as oiio man in sup- 
port of the mother countr}\ Theso 
imequi\t)cal proofs of undiminislu^R 
loyalty in this noble portion of the 
Britisli people, encourage the plead- 
ing hope that the bonds which unite 
them to the parent state may bo long, 
very long, of being severed ; that the 
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advantages of real %lflgoveriimeiit 41. Canada was not the only portion 
may in their case he united with the of the British dominions which Avas 
chivalrous feelings of attachment to convulsed during the disastrous years 
the throne; that mutual benefit may 1838 and 1839. The West Indies 
l)crpetuato a uyion commenced from also shared in the convulsion ; and so 
a sense of mutual dependence ; and great was the discontent there, that it 
that, Avheji at length it comes, as come was prevented only by absolute impo- 
it Avill, from tBe greatness of the tence from breaking into open rebel - 
younger state, to be dissolved, it may lion. The apprentice system, as had 
not be violently severed, but insen- been predicted by all really acituainted 
sibly wear away, like the sway of with the circumstances, had entirely 
parental authority in a united fami- failed in practice, and produced, in- 
ly, aiMhMelt INTO A PEKPETUAL AND Stead of quiet and contentment, a de- 
JNDissonuBLE ALLIANCE.* gree of irritation on all sides, which 


* It is painful to be obliged to add that 
Ihe statesman to whose wisdom and firm- 
ness, more than that of any other single in- 
dividual in existence, this marvellous pro- 
gress is to be ascribed, and whosel^uggestions 
were all cmb^ied in the constitution and 
union of the provinces wliich have finally 
given pcai'G to Canada, fell a vjftim to the 
efforts he had made on behalf of his country. 
To remaikablo talents, which his report on 
Canada unequivocally demonstrates, Lord 
Durham united the magnanimity and lofty 
spirit which form an essential part in the 
heroic character. Unfortunately he possess- 
ed also the love of approbation and sensi- 
tiveness to blame winch are the predomin- 
ant features in tlie female disposition. 
w'as imiiatient of contiadiction, and Irritab* 
when thwarted; and those failings, whioii in 
ordinary life would scarcely haA''o been ob- 
served, proved fatal to him on the stormy 
eminence on which he was ultimately placed 
His morlificntioii at the disallowance of his 
ordinances was extreme, and it pi eyed upon 
a constitution naturally Aveak, to such a de- 
gree as to bring liim to an untimely grave. 
HcAvas busily engaged Avith bis official duties 
to the very tist, and the night before his de- 
parture he dicw up an iiniiortant proclama- 
tion relative to squatters on the croAvn-lands. 
Thousands acemnpanied him to tHe quay 
Avhen he embaiKed, and cvciy eye strained 
after the vessel— the Inconstant— ns it made 
its way doAvp the river in the gloom <Jf a 
Canadian snow-storm. He landed at Ply- 
mouth, on December 1st, wilhov^tiiy Jionmirs, 
by the .special orders of Gov^nment, who 
sent down a special messenger to prohibit 
them; but he was amply indemnified by the 
respect paid to him by the people, and the 
tokens of affcctioh and confidence given him 
during his .lourney to London. Lady Dur- 
ham, Eari Grey’s daughter, immediately re- 
signed her situation in the Queen's house- 
hold : but the ingratitude of his party made 
n^ difference in the political sentfnients and*' 
conduct of her husband, who was consistent 
to the last. • But his race Avaa run— his heart 
was broken; and he died on 28tb July 1840, 
tne victim of ipgratitude from a^liarty on 
whom ho had conferred the mosti essential 
serviees.^j4«7i. 1840; ChronATZ. Mar- 
tin iiiAU, U. 300, 391. 


bud now risen to such a height as ren- 
dered its abandonment indispensable. 
It could not possibly be otherwise. 
The negroes thought they liad been 
really emancipated by tlie hnperial Le- 
gislature, and that the full fruition of 
their rights was only prevented by tho 
selfish conduct of the planters and 
local parliaments; hence continual 
contention and discord. The ncgroc.s 
could bo made to work in niaii}’^ case.-# 
only by actual compulsion ; and such 
Avas their aA^ersion to this supposed 
invasion of tlicir rights, that more 
stripes Avere inflicted by the police ma- 
gistrates during the nominal freedom 
of the apprentice system than had been 
done during the reality of slavery. 
These melancholy tidings speedily 
reached Great Britain, and reviAX'd tlio 
public agitation in all its intensity. 
Public meetings were held on all sides, 
in AAdiich tlie immediate and entire 
abolition of slavery was loudly de- 
manded. (fovevnment gave proof oi 
their belief in the reality of these evils ; 
for they introduced, in the early part 
of 1838, a bill “ to give full effect to 
the intent ai^ meaning of the^ct for 
the abolition of slavery ; ” and its i>ro- 
visions shoAV hoAv little had hitherto- 
been gained for the cause of humanity 
by the emancipation of which so nim ii 
had been said. It declares “that it 
shall no longer be laAvful to place any 
fimale apprentice on a treadmill, or 
on the chain of a penal gang ^f any 
parish, or tit punish any female appren- 
tice by whipping or beating her person, 
or by cutting off her hair, for any of- 
fence by her committed." The bill 
contained also strinjmt provisions 
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prohibiting corporal piinislinient on 
any male apprentice, except in pre- 
sence of a magistrate specially sum- 
moned for the occasion. 

42. Lord Brougham, who was the 
mouthpiece of the anti -slavery party, 
which had become violently excicbd on 
the recital of these severities, gave a 
still more melaiichol}’' account of the 
increased horrors of the middle pas- 
sage and augmentation of the slave 
trade, in consequence of the nominal 
emancipation of the English negroes, 
and the real stimulus given to the for- 
eign slave colonies. On occasion of 
presenting a petition for immediate 
emancipation, on 19th January 1838, 
ho said: **The accursed tralfic Nour- 
ishes under the very expedients adopt- 
ed to crush it, and increases in consc- 
fpicncG of the very measures adopted 
for its extinction.* So fir from our 
efforts materially checking it, I find 
that the hulk of this infernal com- 
merce is undiminished. The premium 
of insurance at the Havannah on slave- 
ships is no more than 12 J per cent to 
cover all risks. Of this 4 4 per cent is 
allowed for the usual sea risk, leaving 
only 8 per cent to meet the chances of 
capture. In 1835 eighty slave-ships 
sailed from the Havannah alone, and 
six of them brought hack an average 
of 360 slaves ; so that 28,000 were 
brought to that port alone in the year. 
In December of the same year, be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 were safelv land- 
ed at Rio. One of the ships carried 
570, another no less thaifTOO slaves. 
Of all the criminals engaged in this 
accursed traffic, the Spaniards, the 
Portumiese, and the Brazilians are the 
great(St~the throe natiqj^s with whom 
our influence is the most commandin<^ 
and our commerce the most intimate 
and profitable. 

43. “ Lamentable as this increase of 
the slave trade is, the horrors attend- 
ing its carrying -out are still more 
Jioartrending. The cruiser intnist^ 


&e slavers' are lying. 
She stands out, therefore, just so far 
as to command a view of the port from 
the mast-hoacy^eing herself quite out 


of sight. Tj)OUlaver, believing tbo 
:oast to be'^ clear, accomplishes his 
crime and makes sail. Let us sed how 
the unavoidable miseries of the middle 
passage are exasperatql by the contra- 
band nature of the adventure — ^liow tlie 
unavoidable mischief is aggi^jxvatcd by 
the means taken to eitirpate it. Every 
consideration is sacrificed to swiftness 
of sailing in the construction of lb. ' 
slave-ships, which are built so narrov.- 
as to put their safety in peril, beiu'; 
made just broad enough on«fcl 4 #bcaiu 
to keep the sea. What is the conse- 
quence to the slaves ? Before the trade; 
ivas put down in 1807, the slaves had 
the benefit of what was termed ‘ the 
Slave -carrying Act,’ which gave the 
unhappy %-ictims the heuofit of a cei- 
tain space between the d(#,ks, in which 
they might breathe the tainted air 
more fremy, and a certain supply of 
water. But now there is nothing of 
the kind, and the slave is in the con- 
dition in which our debates found him 
half a century ago, when the venerable 
Clarkson awakened tho world to his 
sufferings. 

* 44. ‘‘ The scantiest portion of food 
wlflch will support life is alone pro- 
vided; and the wretched Africans are 
compressed and stowed away in every 
nook and cranny of the ship, as if they 
were dead goods concealed on board 
smuggling vessels. On being discov- 
ered, tho slaver has to determine whe- 
ther he will endeavour to regain his 
port or will push on across the Atlantic, 
reaching tho American^shores with a 

S art at least of his lading. No sooner 
Q^s the miscreant find that the cruiser 
is gaining upon him, than lie bethinks 
him of Wglitening the ship, and casts 
overboard men, women, and children. 
Does he first knock off their fetters ? 
No! because these irons, by wliicli 
they have been hold together in couples 
for safety, are not screwed together 
and padlocked, so as to be removed in 
I case of danger from tempest or fire, 

I out they are riveted — welded togctll^r 
by tho blacksmith in his fqrge> never 
to be rejnoved or loosened until, aftgr 
the horrors of tho middle passage, the 
children of mlsoiy shall be landed to 
bondage in tho civilised world. Tho 
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irons, too, serve the pijjpAeof weights ; 
and if time be allowed, more weights 
are iidded, to the end that the \vretehes 
may bo entangled, to prevent their 
.swimming. Nor is this all. Instances 
have been recorflcd of other precautions 
for the same purpose. Water-casks 
have been filleo^with human beings, 
and one vessel threw twelve overboard 
thus laden. In one chase, two slave- 
ships endeavoured, but in vain, to 
make their escape, and in the attempt 
thcyj|j|j||g five hundred human beings 
into the sea, of all ages and either 
sex.” 

45. The Duko of Wellington and 
Lord Glenelg acquitted Lord Brougham 
of all exaggeration in this harrowing 
statement, which affords a melancholy 
picture of tlip aggravation of real evils 
by rash and ill-judged efforts for their 
removal. The true way to put down 
the trade in slaves was to make it not 
worth while for any one to import 
them, and this could only be done by 
rendering the labour of the slaves al- 
ready settled in the West Indies so pro- 
diictive that no additions to their num- 
ber were required. Instead of this, tie 
emancipation of the negroes, by fen- 
dcring their labour less productive, in- 
creased the demand for slaves in the 
slave colonies of other states, and thus 
fearfully extended this infernal traffic. 
But though this was clearly pointed 
out at the time, yet there was no get- 
ting the public to be disabused on the 
subject. They persisted in holding 
that the labour of freemen w* more 
productive tlfan that of slaves, and 
that the slave trade would bo at oj^ce 
abolished by the extinction of slavery 
in the British West India glands. So 
violent did the clamour become, and 
so unequivocally was it manifested in 
J;he large constituencies, that the 
planters, who had already suffered se- 
verely from the refractory spirit of the 
slaves, and the difficulty of getting 
them to submit to continuous labour, 
t#ok the only course which in»the cir* 
cumstances remained open to them; 
and on fhe recommendation of Sir 
Lionel Smith, the govenior of 9'amaica, 
the parliament of that island abolished 
the apprentice system altogether, and 


declared all the negroes free on an 
early day. The provincial legislatures 
of all tire other islands adopted tlie 
same course, and on the 1st August 
1838 Slavery entirely ceased in 
THE British Colonies. 

4^. Sir Lionel Smith transmitted to 
Government the following account of 
the manner in which this great change 
was received in Jamaica : *‘It is im- 
possible for me to do justice to the 
good order, decorum, and gratitude 
which the whole of the labouring pop- 
ulation manifested upon this haj^py 
occasion. Not even tho irregulajity 
of a drunken individual occurred. 
Though joy beamed in every counte- 
nance, it was throughout the island 
tempered with solemn thankfulne.‘<s to 
God ; and tho churches and chapels 
were everywhere filled with these hap- 
py people, in liumble oflering of i)raise 
for the great blessing He had conferred 
upon them.” Tlie Bishop of Jamaica 
bore similar testimony : ‘‘I had long 
known,” said he, “ the objects of this 
benevolent measure as the most pa- 
tient, enduring, and long - suffering 
upon earth, and not easily provoked ; 
but it was not until the actual pro- 
mulgation of this great and glorious 
measure of justice and mercy that 1 
was enabled fully to appreciate this 
advance iu Christian principles. The 
quiet manner in which the whole has 
passed off has added much to the gen- 
eral effect, and made a deep impres- 
sion on men’s minds. ” 

47. It is*a noble spectacle to ’se * 
a great nation voluntarily repairing 
wrong by a gi-eat act of mercy ; and it 
is doubly so when that act was not 
done at the^pense merely oiothers, 
out that a lasting and heavy burden 
had been undertmeen by it to indem- 
nify ^ho immediate sufferers by the 
change. The immediate results of 
emancipation did not belie these flat- 
tering appearances ; and nearly two 
Aonths after tho change, Sir Lionel 
Smith wrote to the Colonial Se*5retary 
(Septembei*24, 1838), that “experi- 
ence had now established two impor- 
tant facts : fii-st, that tho negroes were 
ivilling, and even eager, to work for 
fair remuneration ; aiicbtliat so far from 
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their resorting to the woods, to squat 
in idleness, as had been predicted, they 
submitted to the most galling oppres- 
sion rather than be driven from their 
homes. ” But unhap})i]y these flatter- 
ing appearances were as shortlived as 
they were fallacious ; and negro efrian- 
cipation remains a lasting proof that 
grtiat alterations in human afiairs are 
not to be made with the rapidity of 
changes of scene on the oj^era stage. 
To be enduring they must be as slow 
and imperceptible as the revolutions 
of nature. Before many months had 
elapsed, it was found tliat, though wil- 
ling to work occasionally when it suit- 
ed their inclinations to do so, yet the 
negroes were averse to cmtimious la- 
bour, and demanded such high wages 
for what they did perform, as rendered 
it more than doubtful whether culti- 
vation at such rates could be carried 
on at a profit. Eight or nine'dollars 
a-month for working five days in the 
week, of nine hours each, besides house 
and garden-ground, came soon to be 
the wages gencially demanded, and in 
many cases given. These rates, how- 
ever, were soon found to be higher 
Ilian tlie price of sugar, reduced as it 
w.'is by the heavy import • duty and 
contraction of the currency in Great 
Britain, could afford. Thence ensued 
combinations, among labourers to raise 
theii’ wages, which were strongly sup- 
ported by the Baptist missionaries, 
who warmly sympathised with the 
feelings of their sable flocks ; and 
among the planters to get ^hem down, 
who were as strongly urged on by 
stern necessity. Disorder and vio- 
lence succeeded as a matter of course, 
which ISbth seriously imi)aled the jjro- 
gress of rural labour, ana engenderccf| 
an angry feeling between employer 
and employed, occasioning freouent 
collisions, which all the efforts (S' tho 
stipendiary magistracy were unable to 
prevent. 

4S. Matters were brought to a crisis 
in Janqp.ica and the other islands by 
the promulgation of an Acrt passed in 
the Imperial Parliament in 1838, lay- 
ing down newregulatione for the man- 
agement of prisons in the colony, and 
empowering J^j^isters to dismiss cer- 


tain persons P’ojji' the offices they held 
in them. This Act excited a uni- 
versal storm; and the Jamaica legis- 
lature having assembled on the 30tli 
October, their first ac^was to pass a 
resolution that this Act was a viola- 
tion of their rights as British subjects ; 
that it should not Iffeve the force of 
law ; and that till it was repealed they 
would desist from all their legislative 
ftinctions, except such as might be in- 
dispensable for the public credit. This 
resolution was carried b}’’ 24 Up- 
on this the Assembly was prorogued ; 
and as it again, on 8th November, 
adhered to the resolution. Sir Lionel 
Smith dissolved the angry (issemblage. 
“No House of Assembly,” said he, 
“can nowlie found which will acknow- 
ledge the authority of Queen, Lords, 
aii(l Commons to enact hnvs for Ja- 
maica, or that will be likely to pass 
just and prudent laws for a large por- 
tion of the negro population lately 
brought into freedom.” The new As- 
sembly met on December 18, but the 
first tiling it did was to pass a resolu- 
tion adhering to tho former one. Upon 
tKis it also was dissolved under circum- 
stai9ces of violence, which forcibly re- 
called the similar scenes in the Long 
Parliament. In a word, Jamaica, like 
Canada, was now on the border of in- 
surrection ; and nothing but its obvi-* 
ous impotence against Great Britain, 
and the extreme pecuniaiy embarrass- 
ments of the proprietors in the island 
in consequence of the contraction of 
the cuirency at home, ^nd the diffi- 
culty of getting the negroes to work 
on ^heir estates, prevented a civil war, 
as in North America, frofii breaking 
out. 

49. It is impossible to defend the ex- 
treme violence of the language which, 
on some of these occasions, was used: 
by tile ^Yest India planters ; which; 
was the more reprehensible that they 
haci in reality u good cause to defend, 
which required no intemperance of 
fexpressien for its support Experi- 
ence has now demonstrated this in the 
most unequivocal manner, I’he meas^- 
ures of the Imperial Parliament hai 
brought min upon tho West India 
planters, and the emancipation of tho 
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negroes was the hist^rcfi which made ( Indies had sunk to less than a half oi 
tlic.ciip of misery overflow. Tlie in- what it had been in 1828, within threo 
sn]) 07 'aljlc difliculty W'hich in evei'y age years after final emancipation ; and 
iias rendered the west India (piestion the export of British manufactures to 
so embarrassing is, that Europeans who them, the measure of their material 
will work for wages are destroyed by comforts, had diminished in an alarm- 
the lieal^of the^limate, and that the ing proportion. Nothing was awaut- 
Africans, who do not suffer from it, ing to complete their min but the re- 
Avill not work unless forced to do so. nioval of protecting duties, and the 
It is .probable that the wit of man to admission of foreign slave-grown sugar 
the end of the world will hardly dis- on terms approaching to equality; and 
cover an exit from this dilemma, but this was ere long conceded to the loud 
eitliflf*?»y the abandonment of cultiva- demand of the same party which had 
tion in the tropical regions, or by the insisted for immediate emancipation, 
retention of slavery, at least in a modi- Tho effects of this latter measure, and 
fied form, in them. But the English tho lamentable impulse it has given to 
Parliament, impelled hy the loud cla- the foreign slave-trade in its worst and 
niour of a vast numerical ij^ajority in most atrocious form, will form an in- 
the British Islands, who were actuated terestinff and instructive topic in a 
solely by fefling and i)assion, without future cnapter. 
either knowledge or exi)erieifte, thought 

they had discovered a shorthand way 50. This violent collision between 
of solving the difliculty by instantly the British Government and the West 
emancipating the negroes, and trust- Indian colonies has acquired greater 
ing to their alleged readiness to work celebrity than would have otherwise 
a.s freemen at days’ wages for the con- belonged to it, from its having induced 
tiiiuaiice of cultivation in the West a conflict of parties which rendered 
Indies. The result is now fully asesr- necessary a resignation of Ministers, 
tained.* Though not averse to <vca- and occasioned the first serious shock 
sioual labour at high wages, the Afri- to tho Whig power, thought to be 
can cannot be brought to submit to permanently secured hy tne Reform 
tho steady continued effort requisite to Bill. Since the accession of Queen 
caiTy on cultivation in the tropical re- Victoria, Ministers had never been 
gioiis. This is now sufficiently demon- able to command a majority of more 
strated by experience : the amount of than 25 or 30 on any vital question ; 
agricultural produce raised in the West but being cordially supported by the 


* Exports and Shipping from British West Indies, and Exports 
OF British Manufactures to them. 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 




1828 

Owt. 

4,213,636 

«alL 

5,620,174 

29,9Sr,078 

ims 

272,800 

3,289,704 

1829 

4,162,614 

6,307,294 

26,911,785 

263,268 

3.612,085 

1830 

3,601,791 

4,868,168 

18,903,426® 

237,922 

8,786,453 

1837 

8,306,775 

4,418,349 

16,577,888 

226,468 

3,456,745 

1838 

3,520,676 

4,641,210 

17,538,655 

253,495 

3,393,441 

1839 

2,824,372 

4,021,820 

11,485,675 

106,715 

3,986.598 

Km 

2,214,764 

8,780,979 

12,797,039 

181,731 

3,574,970 

1841 

2,161,217 

2,770,161 

9^927,089 

174,975 

2,504,004 

1854 

3,443,190 

7,184,966 

3,636,609 

•• • 1 

1,870.674 * 


2,915,692 

7,160,106 j 

3,083,564 


1,811,390 

1 1350 

2,810,648 

6,838,^97 

2,132,532 1 


1,873,397 


— Porter’s Progress of the Natiorty 3d edit., pp. 360, 307, and 803; M'Cdlloch’s Commercial 
Diciionari/, edit, of 1800, pp. 348, 713. 
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Sovereign, and aware that tlie "balance 
of i)arties had now become such that 
a larger majority could not for a very 
long period be expected by cither, 
they still, and not without reason, re- 
tained office. Sir R. Peel, who with 
equal talent and judgment led the 
Opposition, was wisely desirous not to 
precipitate matters, and supported 
Ministers on all occasions when any 
motion perilous to the monarchy or 
existing institutions was brought for- 
ward. Thus the Government had 
gone on since the accession of the 
<2ueen, existing, as it were, on the 
sufferance of its opponents, but still 
retaining such a majority in the Lower 
House as rendered it unadvisable for 
their adversaries in the mean time to 
dispossess them of power. 

51. Ministers, however, felt much 
irritated at the pertinacious resistance 
of the Assembly in Jamaica to their 
measures relative to the West Indies; 
and even if they had been otherwise 
disposed, the urban constituencies 
were so violently excited on the sub- 
ject, that it was probably impossible 
to delay any longer some very strin- 
gent measure of coercion. Mr La- 
bouchere, accordingly, on 9th April 
1839, brought forward the Govern- 
ment measure on the subject, which 
was nothing less than a suspension of 
the constitution of the island for five 
years, and vesting the government of 
it, in the mean time, in the Governor 
and Council, and three conmissioners 
to bo sent from England, to assist 
in the consideration of the topics to 
which their early consideration would 
be dir<;^tcd, particularly the improve- 
ment of the negroes, pris^fiu discipline,* 
and the establishment of poor-laws. 
This bill -was opposed by the whole 
strength of the Opposition ; and the 
vote on it produced a crisis which 
all but overturned the Administra- 
tion. 

52. On the part of Government, it 
was aif^ned by Mr Labopchcre, Sir 
George Grey, and Lord John Russell : 
“Previous to the act of emancipa- 
tion, the state of pi’ison discipline was 
of little importance, as all punish- 
ments were inIHcted on the slaves by 


the domestic ftiiti/ority of the master, 
who was unwilling to lose the benefit 
of his services by sending him to jail. 
This state of things, however, ceased 
when slavery came to sm end ; and in 
addition to that, the existing prison 
regulations terminated whonf’the ap- 
prenticeship ceased, wiiicli rendered a 
new prison bill a matter of necessity. 
Nevertheless, it is a measure which 
was in vain sought to be enforced 
by five successive applications to the 
colonial Assembly. In fact, fWiVi the 
passing of the celebrated resolutions 
of 1822 down to the present moment, 
not a single measure has been adopted 
in furtherance of these objects for the 
relief of the slaves, that has not been 
forced iipchi the House of Assembly 
by the Imperial Parliament, with the 
exception the Emancipation Bill of 
1833, purchased by the noble sacrifice 
of this country. Three distinct occa- 
sions have arisen since that period, on 
which our interference had been found 
necessary: — when we extended the 
duration of that Act for a year ; when 
W, carried the Apprenticeship Amend- 
mei^ Bill ; when we passed the Prison 
Bill : and the pi*esent difference is 
only part of the controversy that has 
been so long in existence between 
the two legislatures with regard to 
the treatment of the negro popula- 
tion. 

53. “After five years’ experience 
of the frnitlessness of all recommen- 
dations^ to the House of Assembly, 
Ministei’s had felt bourfJ, in accord- 
ance witli the spirit of the resolution 
of ^ast session of Parliament, to ask 
for power to dismiss improper persons 
from office^ which tliey had abused in 
the prisons, — a power absolutely ne- 
cessary to the (tuc discharge of the 
responsibility with wliich Government 
was intrusted. The Act was not 
sought ito bo forced on the colony ; 
on the contrary, its adoption was re- 
commended only in the most cop- 
ciliatoty*^ manner. All the customary 
fomalities were studiously • observed 
in bringing it forward ; but when sub 
mitted, it was met at once with a 
decided negative. In addition to this, 
the violent and vituperative language 
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of the Jamaica AsffemiJy formed no bly had no slight grounds of provo- 
inconsiderable argument for such a cation. When it was proposed last 
ten’iporary suspension of its functions year to remit the remaining term of 
as might give them time to recover apprenticeship, IMinisters very pro- 
tlieir temper, iund enable them to dis- perly met the demand with a refusal, 
charge ivith propriety their legislative alleging with truth that the national 
functions. If something of this sort faith was pledged to its continuance 
was not done, the authority of Great for the entire term of seven years. 
Hritain 'over its colonies would be Yet, in the very next year. Sir Lionel 
speedily lost, and every little island Smith, .on the part of Government, 
that owed its existence to the protec- urged on the Jamaica Assembly that 
tion afforded by the Imperial Govern- they ought to terminate the appren- 
meirtp Would not scruple to set its ticeship themselves. Finding then 
liower at defiance.” the executive government combined 

64. On the other hand, it was main- with the influence of nnmhers at 
tabled hy Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, home, no option was left to them but 
and Mr Gladstone: “ With out pre- to do what the Government at homo 
tending i o justify the violent lanmiagc had refused to sanction, and abolish 
used by the Jamaica Assembly in the apprcnticesbip. This is the real 
May, yet ft is doubtful whether the cause of differeuee between the two 
bill now under consideratiDii is either legislatures, and on this account the 
justified by its antecedents, or recom- colonial Assembly is entitled to some 
mended by its probable consequences, little indulgence. 

In a country which had heen accus- 55. “‘Tlierc are,* said Mr Canning 
tonied always to impose its own taxa- in 1824, ‘three possible modes inn Inch 
tioiis, it is in contemplation to vest the Parliament might deal with the 
in a governor and council, and three jieople of Jamaica. By the applica- 
commissioners appointed by of direct force we might crush 

Crown, autliority to levy taxes t^ the them with a finger; we niiglit harass 
amount of £500,00j0 a-year; and that them with penal regulations reslrain- 
too at the very time when Lord Dur- iiig their navigation ; or we might 
liam, in his report on Canada, has pursue the slow and steady course of 
Tecornmended them to make the execii- authoritative admonition. I am for 
tive ofRcors of that colony responsible, trying first that which I have last 
not to the Crown or the home Govern- mentioned ; I hope we shall never he 
inent, but to the colonial Assembly, driven to tire second. And with re- 
Is it likely tliat we shall advance tlie spect to the first, I trust that no 
cause of negro emancipation through- feeling of wounded piide, no motive 
out the world, and especiall^f in the of questionable expedience — nothing 
United States, by thus proclaiming short of real and demonstrable ueccs- 
tliat it is ij^consistent mth responsible sity, shall induce me to moot the aw- 
goveriirnent, and that the first thing ful question of the transctflWcntal 
which must be done after fts adoption |«[)owcr of Pffi*liament over every de- 
ls to destroy the political rights of the pendency of the British Crown. That 
State by which it has been adopted ? transcendental power is an arcanum 
•Many considerations urge us to con- of th« empire, which ought to be kept 
sidcr matiu’oly whether no other alter- back within the penetralia of the con- 
native exists, ill the present posture stitution. It exists, hut it should bo 
of affairs, than the eritire abolition of );eiled. It should not bo produced in 
the Jamaica constitution. The inso» cases of potty refractoriness, nor iii- 
ICnt language of the Assembly cauuot deed on any occasion short of ^ho iit- 
be justly, pleaded in justification of most extremity of the State.* Adopt- 
ed! an extreme measure; /or what ing the sentiments of this great states- 
popular government could be main- man, are we prepared to assert that 
tained for an hour if that ground were the occasion which has now occurred 
held sufficient ? The Jamaica Assem- is one in which the nSessity api^ears 
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of bringing tlie ti-ansccndental power 
from the penetralia of the tcniide? 
Devoutly is it to be wished that the 
House may be made to perceive the 
probable consequences of the double 
precedent now about to be set, and4:hc 
general uneasiness wJiirli will prevail. 
The violent stej) now under considera- 
tion is proposeil to be applied to half 
the whole wliite population in the 
Ih’itish colonies in the West Indies 
and South America. The wliole pub- 
lic revenue of these dependencies is 
£510,001); that of Jamaica alone is 
£300,000. The value of our imports 
into tliese colonics in 1838 w^as (oiti- 
cial) £5,806,000; that of Jamaica 
alone, £3,000,000. The exports from 
our South American and West Indian 
colonies were laid at £9, 932, 000. Such 
is the importance of the colonies into 
which it is now proposed to tlirow' tlie 
firebrand of discord, by at once strip- 
ping the most important of them of 
their whole rights us British citi- 
zens ! ” 

56. The debate was protracted 
through several nights, and counsel 
were lieard at great length against the 
bill. The division took place at five 
in the morning of 6tli May ; and al- 
though Ministers w^ere supported by 
the whole of the Irish Catholic and 
Scotch Liberal memhers, which made 
up their usual majority, they had ou 
this occasion only one of five, the 
numbers being 294 to 289. So small 
a majority u])oii a vital (|ficstion ne- 
cessarily drew after it a resignation by 
Ministers; for, deducting the mem- 
bers of tlie Cabinet nho had a seat in 
the H««se, they were actually in a 
minority. It was a matt5t of no sur-' 
prise, therefore, when Lord John Rus- 
sell announced on the 7th ^lay that 
Ministers liad tendered their resigna- 
tion, which had been accepted by her 
Majesty. The reasons assigned by 
him for this step were, that the vot^ 
whicli had passed must weaken the 
authorifyof the Crown in the colonies^ 
by giving support to the contumacy of 
Jamaica, encourage others of them to 
follow the bad example of its Assem 
bly, and render impossible the meas- 
ures which the^had in contemplation 


for the settlen1i?nifof the affairs of Up- 
per and Lower Canada. 

67. Altliongh these reasons, thus 
publicly assigned, appeared abundant- 
ly sufficient to justify liic step which 
had been taken, yet they were not the 
real ones. Other and^rnore pressing 
remained behind, which, perhaps with 
more candour than iirudeiicc, were on 
a subsequent night stated by Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Lords. 

“ I should be exceedingly sony if 
the accusation could be justl^^iade 
against me of abandoning my ])Ost 
ill circumstances of difficulty or dan- 
ger. When I was removed from office 
m 1835, I stated, in reply to various 
addresses presented to me, that dis- 
unions among its supporters had 
broken up the Admiiiisff’ation, and 
that nothiifg hut the most complete 
co-operation of all who in any degree, 
thought with us could rc - establish 
us in power, or maintain us there for 
any length of time, if re-established 
then. The union 1 advised has sub- 
sisted for a considerable length of 
tiupe, but at length it has been broken 
up ; ,and considering that there w^as so 
much discord among my supporters a.s 
to render it impossible for me to con- 
duct the Government efficiently, and 
for the good of the country, I resigned 
my office. A great change has lately 
taken place in the constitution, which 
lias excited considerable alarm in the 
minds of many who bad great experi- 
ence and knowledge in public affairs. 
One of tlie ablest and mosft experienced 
statesmen in Europe gave it as his 
o]nftion, with respect to tliejie changes, 

‘ They may do very well in times of 
peace, wheif there is no financial diffi- 
culty; but should we be involved in 
war, and feel the pressure of pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, you will see how* 
your new coinstitutioii will work. ' Un- 
less there he a due regaid to the dic- 
tates of common sense in the country, 
lAiat difficulty will be hard to meet^ 

I will not attempt to decide which of 
the parties wliicn divide the country 
is the better fitted to govern it ; but £ 
will quote a remark of William HI., 
a man of most prudent, simple, and 
.‘sagacious mind. * I do not know,* 
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said he to Bishop Bikrnft, * whether a anticipated any difficulty on this snh- 
uionarchy or a republic be the better ject, that at the first coiit'erence with 
Ibrfli of government ; much may be her Majesty he did not even mention 
.said on either side : but I can tell you it to lier ; and it w'as only on turning 
tiiat which is^the worst— a mmarchy to the Red Book, after conferring with 
irhirh has not the power to put in sonie of his proposed colleagues, tliat 
i’ffed thfi measures necessary for the he found that the tw'o ladies holding 
<jood of the pco^e.'"' the highest situations in the Queen’s 

58. As a matter of course, the Queen, household were the wife of Lord Nor- 
nX^on the resignation of Lord Mel- manby and the sister of Lord Morpeth, 
houme, sent for the Duke of Welling- ' the nobleman most opposed to him in 
Ion, the last x>rcmicr of the x>arty politics. Upon this he stated that he 
Tvliit?'’ Jiad now disi)laced its adver- hoX)ed these exalted ladies would re- 
.saries; and he recommended to her sign, but that if they did not, ho must 
Majesty to send for Sir R. Peel, ux)on x’^opose their removal, in the neccs- 
tlie ground that, situated as the con- sity of whieli his colleagues acquiesced, 
stitution now was, the leader of the When the subject, however, was brought 
fiovernmeiit sliould be in the House before her Maj(*sty on the following 
of Commons. Sir Robertf according- morning, she stated that she would 
ly, was seiit for, and on entering the consent to no change in the ladies ot 
royal cabinet ho w'as infoigned by her her household, erroneously conceiving 
^lajesty, who acted throughout the that what Sir Robert intended was tlie 
whole transaction in the most candid change of all the ladies of the royal 
and honourable manner, “that she establishment. Sir Robert, however, 
had parted with her late Ministers remained firm, conceiving, as he after- 
with great regret, as they had given wards stated in tlie House, that taking 
her entire satisfaction.” Yielding, into view the difiiculties of his x'P«i- 
however, to the conditions of a con- tion, having to contend with a hostile 
siitutional monarchy, she tendcreefto majority in the House of Commons, 
him the formation of a Cabinet, i^hich and very groat embarrassment in Irc- 
lio accepted, at the same time stating land and the colonics, he could not 
the difficulties which any new Minis- carry on the government with ad van- 
try would have to encounter. He ac- tage to the country, unless cordially 
cordingly conferred with his immedi- sux>ported, or at least not thwarted, 
uto friends, and next day laid before by tho.so who enjoyed her Majesty’s 
her Majesty a list of persons whom he confidence. The Queen’s advisers, con- 
dosignod to form part of the new Cab- sisting of the lute Cabinet, conceived 
iiiet, embracing the Duke of Welling- that this ^s an unwonted and unjiis- 
ton, Lord Ljndhurst, Lord Aberdeen, tifiable encroachment on the control, 
Tiord Ellenborough, Lord Stanley, which naturally belonged to her, of 
Sir James Graham, vSir Henry Mar- the ladies of her own household ; and 
dinge, an5 Mr Goulburn. The Duke accordingly, after written cw^imuiii- 
of Wellington desired a«eat in the cations to Wins effect, drawn on the 
Cabinet and the lead in the House of Queen’s side by Lord Melbourne’s 
Lords, without office; but the Queen Cabinet, had been interchanged, the 

• wished that he should hold some im- neg^iation broke off, Lord Melbourne 
portant situation, to which wish his was sent for, and the whole Whig 
Grace would doubtless have at once Ministry were reinstated in power, in 
acceded. Some progress had been J^he situations they had respectively 
made in filling up the principal office^, ^eld before their resignations.* 

%hen the negotiation was •abruptly 60. From the failure of the^ittompt 
brought io a dose by a difficulty about to construct a Ministry upon Con- 
^ertain ladies in her Majjesty’s house- 
hold, which ended in reinstating the * 

Whig Government in power. 

59. So little had the new Premier move 


Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839.-— 
lueen having considered the proposal 
to her yesterday bj^ir R. Peel, to ro- 
the ladies of her bWcharaber, cannot 
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servative principles on a matter ap- 
parently so slight as the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, it is evident that Sir R. 
Peel was by no means sanguine as to the 
success of his mission, nor annoyed at 
the failure of the attempt to fulfil it. 
He himself said shortly afterwards in 
Parliament, that ** his difficulties were 
not Canada, they were not Jamaica ; 
his difficulties were Ireland.’' Lord 
Melbourne observed in the House of 
Peers : “1 frankly declare that I re- 
sume office unequivocally, and solely 
for this reason, that I will not aban- 
don my Sovereign in a situation of 
difficulty and distress, and especially 
when a demand is made upon her 
]\Iajesty with which I think she ought 
not to comply — a demand inconsist- 
ent with her personal honour, and 
which, if acquiesced in, would render 
her reign liable to all the changes and 
variations of political parties, and her 
domestic life one constant scene of 
unhappiness and discomfort.” And 
the Duke of Wellington said : It 
is essential that the Slinister should 

consent to adopt a course which she con- 
ceives to be contrary to usage, and which ts 
repugnant to her feelings ” 

To til is conimumcatiou Sir R Peel, the 
same forenoon, returned the following an- 
swer: “Sn R. Peel presents his humble duty 
to your Majesty, and has had the honour of 
receiving your Majesty's note of this morn- 
ing, Sir R. Peel trusts that your Majesty 
rvlll permit him to state to your Majesty his 
impression with respect to the circmiistances 
Avhich have led to the termination of his at- 
tempt to form an Adniiiiistratioc for the con- 
duct of your Maiesty’s service. 

In the interview with which your Majes- 
ty honoured Sir R. Peel yesterday morning, 
after he had submitted to your Majesty the 
names of those he proposed to recommend 
to your Majesty for the prinoipal executive 
appointments, he mcntioiiod to your Majesty 
his earnest wish to be enabled, by your Ma- 
jesty's sanction, so to constitute your Maies- 
household that your Majesty’s coii^den- 
servants might have the advantage of a 
public demonstration of your Majesty’s full 
support and confidence; and at the same 
time, so far asi possible consistently with 
j*uch demonstration, each individual appoint-* 
ment in tiie household should be entirely ac- 
ceptable to your Majesty's personal feelings. 
On your M^esty's cxiiressing a desire that 
the Earl of Liverpool should hold an office in 
the household, Sir R, Peel immediately re- 
quested your Majesty’s permission at once to 
confer on Lord Liverpool the oflice of Lord 
Steward, or any dihor office which he might 


possess the ejlip- confidence of her 
Majesty, and with that view should 
exercise the usual control permiftetl 
to the Minister by the Sovereign in. 
tbo construction of the houseliold. 
There is the greatest possible difler- 
cnco between the lionsehoU^ of tha 
Qiicen-comort and the fioiisciwld of iliA 
Quecn-regnant ; that of the former,, 
who is not a political personage, 
being comparatively of little im- 
portance.” 

61. The first trying questioi*»‘..jiicii 
awaited the Ministry after their re- 
sumption of office, was the election 
of a Speaker, in consequence of the 
resignation of Mr Abercromby, wha 
had held it for four years, on the 
gi’ound or ill health. Two candi- 
dates, both unexceptionaKe in point 
of qualificytion, were proposed — Mr 
Shaw Lefevre by the Ministry, Mr 
Goulburn by the Opposition. " Tho 
former was carried by a majority of 
18, which might be considered as a 
fair teat, at that period, of the com- 
parative strength of parties in the 

prefer. Sir R. Peel then observed that ho 
sliouM have evciy wish to apply a similar 
princi])lo to tho chief appointments whicli 
are filled by the ladies of your Majesty’s 
household; upon which your Majesty was 
pleased to remark, ‘ that you must retain tho 
whole of these appointments, and that it was 
your Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present without any change.* 
The Duke of Wellington, in tho inteivdew to 
which your Majesty subsequently admitted 
him, understood also that this was your Ma- 
jesty’s determination, and concurred with Sir 
R. Peel ii? opinion, that considering the great 
difficulties of the present crisis, and the ex- 
pedinney of making every effort, in the flirt 
instSice, to conduct the public,, business of 
the country with the aid of the present Par- 
liament, it wtii essential to the success of 
tho mission with which your Majesty had 
honoured Sir R. Peel, that he should have 
such public proof of your Majesty’s entire 
support and confidence, which would be af- 
forded by the permission to make some 
changes in your Majesty’s household, which 
your Majesty resolved on maintaining entire- 
ly without change. Having hod tho oppor- 
tunity, through your Majesty's gracious con- 
sideration,f.of reflecting upon this point, he 
humbly submits to your Majesty that he Is 
reluctantly compelled, by a sense of public 
duty, and of tho interest of your Majesty’s 
service, to adhere to the opinion which hd 
ventiured to express to your Majesty. ”—PaH. 
D#&., xlvii. 985; and Ann. Reg. 1830, pp. 121,. 
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House of CommoT^. * ) Government, 
however, were not so^ fortiniate in 
their next measure, which was a se- 
cond Jamaica Bill. It was strongly 
opposed in the Commons by Sir R. 
Pee], and onlj- carried by a majority 
of 1 0. In the Lords it was reduced 
to the ^hape fcr which Sir R. Peel 
liad contended in the Lower House. 
As so amended, it allowed time to the 
JaiJiJiica Assembly to re - enact the 
usual law’s, without which the busi- 


ness of the island could not proceed, 
and invested the Governor and Coun- 
cil with power to re-enact these laws 
in the event of the Assembly separat- 
ing without renewing them. In this 
form the bill passed the House of 
I^ords, and was accepted by the Ja- 
maica Assembly “a measure,” said 
Lord J. Russell, **iii its present 
state, not nearly so effective as I 
could wdsli, and only better than 
none.” 


• CHAPTEE XLV. 

E^'GLA^*D, FllOM THE IlESTOUATION OF THE WHIG MINISTRY IN 
MAY 1839 TO THEIR FALL IN AUGUST 1841. 


1. It is now* time to I’csumc the back amidst her subjects, with no 
story of the personal life of the Sove- other guards but their loyalty and 
reign, which, amidst the multiplied affection, \vas one which could not fail 
transactions— social, colonial, and |fer- of speaking to the heart of a nation, 
lianientary — of this period, has«been * in which trie chivalrous feelings were 
hitherto overlooked, but now came to still so strongly rooted as they were 
exercise an important influence on in the EngliSi people. One melan- 
public affairs. Ever since her acces- choly event, temfiinating in a mourn- 
sion to the throne, the youthful ful end, alone interrupted this cordial 
Queen had been the object of intense feeling ; but its influence was of short 
interest and affection to her subjects, duration ; and even while it lasted — 
and tliis increased in warmth as the wdiile the people lamented that their 
period of her expected coronation Sovereign ^lould have been misled by 
approached. A gi’aceful an4 accom- erroneous information — yet they re- 
plished horsSwonian, the young Sovo- spected the motives by which she 
reign delighted in appearing b^ore had been actuated, and saw in it 
her admiring people, by whom she only a proof of her earnest desire to 
was ahvays greeted with^elithusiasm. uphold th^ purity of a 6^lirt to 
Ho apprehensions of peraonal danger^ which her sway liad lent so much 
from the insane or disaffected for a lustre. 

^moment deterred her from showing 2. The coronation took place on 
herself in this , manner, though the the ^8th Juno 1838, and tliough shorn 
event proved that such fears w'ould of much of the quaint feudal splen- 
liavo been too well founded. “ Let dour, which had now become anti- 
my people see me,^’ was her constant 'quated, it w^as conducted on a scale 
rfinsw'er to those who suggested tile of very great magnificence, gene- 
possibility of such risk. This intrepid i-al was the interest excited by its 
conduct*inet with its deserved reward ; approach, that it was calculated that, 
•the Queen’s popularity iiicreflaed every on the day when it took place, four 
day. The spectacle of a youthful and hundred thousand strangers were add- 
bcautiful Queen appearing on horse- ed to the million ai]^ a half which 
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already formed the popuhation of the IV. had cos A, £5 ^3, 000. A general 
metropolis. The gi’cat change intro- illumination closed the festivities, the 
duced was the substitution of a pro- lights of which were not extinguished 
cession through the streets for the when the rays of the sun on the fol- 
wonted banquet in Westminster Hall lowing morning shone ^on the metro- 
— a change suited to the altered tein- polis. 

per of the times, and abundantly jus- 3. A still more important ^vent in 
tified by the result ; for instead of a the history of the Qiioen, which has 
limited assembly of nobles, the whole been attended with the happiest con- 
inhabitants of London were admitted se(iuences, took place in the following 
to witness the ceremony. “The year. Great anxiety had for some 
earth,” says the contemporary an- time prevailed in the country on the 
nalist, “was alive with men, the subject of her Majesty’s m^nyyige, 
habitations in the line of march cast both on account of her own dcservecl 
forth tlicir occupants to the balconies popularity, and from a sense of the 
and the house-tops. Tlie windows importance, in the troubled times 
were lifted out of their frames, and which were evidently approaching, of 
the asylum of private life, that sane- a direct succession to the throne. As 
tuary which our countrymen guard the Marriage Act confined her Ma- 
with such traditional jealousy, was on jesty’s choice to foreign, families, 
this occasion made accessible to the several young princes, attracted by 
gaze of the entire world. The morn- the splendid prize, flocked to England, 
ing was dark and lowering, but the and shared in the magnificent hos- 
clonds rolled away witli the firing of pitalities of Windsor. But for long 
the guns from the Tower; and before the Queen’s choice seemed undecided, 
the procession set out, the sun was Several surmises, however, at length 
shining with uncommon brilliancy.” w'ere heard of a preference shown for 
It moved from Buckingham Palace, a young Prince of prepossessing figure 
up Constitution Hill, along Picca- anC elegant manners; and universal 
dilly, down St James’s Street, and satisPictioii was difhiscd by the con- 
thence along Pall Mall and Parlia- firmation they received from her 
inent Street to Westminster Abbey. Majesty communicating to the Privy 
The venerable pile was splendidly Council, assembled at Buckingham 
decorated in the interior for the oc- Palace on November 23, 1839, her 
casion, and all the venerable usages, intention of allying herself with 
redolent of remote antiquity, reli- Prince Albert of Saxe -Coburg 
giou-sly observed. The Queen's per- and Gotua. This announcement, 
sonal appearance and animated coun- which, by her Majesty’s gracious per- 
tenance were the admiratidii of every mission,oWas immediately made public, 
beholder. Among the mimerous for- was speedily followed by ^e insertion, 
reigners of distinction present, none by foyal command, of the Prince’s 
attractefl so much notice as Marshal name with the rest of the reyal fami- 
Soult, fit ho was sent as sp^ial ambas- ly ; and he jsras naturalised by a bill 
sador from France to do honour to f^introduced into the House of Peers on 
her Majesty. Thunders of applause 20th January 1840, which passed ra- 
shook Guildhall, when, at a splendid i>idly by a suspension of the standing ^ 
entertainment given by the Corjiora- orders. Ministers proposed £60,000 as 
tion of London to the illustrious the annuity to the Prince, which was, 
stranger, lie stood up beside his an- on the motion of the Duke of Wel- 
deiit antagonist in arms, the Duke of lington, somewhat ungraciously rc- 
Wellington, to return thanks when dftced to ^30,000. Mr Hume movecL 
their healths were jointly drunk. The to reduce it still further to £21,000, 
economical part of the nation was but this was negatived by *a large 
gratified by the lessened cost of the majority fii the Commons. The mar-*^ 
ceremony; for the entire expense was riage took place on the 10th February 
only £70,000, ^lereas that of George 1840, with all the pomp and solem- 
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iiity usual on such vcasions ; and the 
iniblic satisfaction was wound up to 
the* highest pitqh by the birth of the 
l^rincess- Royal, which took place on 
l!lst Noveinb^ 1840. 

4. Thus di(i the family of Saxe-Co- 
burg ascend the throne of England — 
a memorable ef’ent in British annals, 
when it is recollected that, since the 
Conquest in*1066, only five changes of 
the reigning family had taken place— 
the Normans, the Plantagenets, the 
Tu^rs,„t]ie Stuarts, and the Hanover- 
ians. The nation had good reason to 
congratulate itself that on this occa- 
.sion the sceptre passed to a new family, 
not by the rude grasp of conquest, or 
amidst the agonies of civil war, but by 
the free choice of a young P#[ncess, the 
undoubted^ Sovereign of the realm, 
who, in singleness of hcai-t, bestowed 
her hand on the deserved Object of her 
youthful predilection. Cousins-german 
by blood, the Queen and the Prince 
were nearly of the same age, and had 
been acquainted in their early yeare ; 
but it was not till they met, in the 
bloom of youth, in the princely halls 
of Windsor, that their acquaintance 
assumed a more serious and ttndcr 
lorm. The Prince possessed all the 
<pialities fitted to attract the attention 
of his royal cousin. Gifted by nature 
with an elegant and commanding fig- 
,iire, he possessed at the same time a 
c ountenance in which an expression, 
naturally mild and benevolent, was 
iiiingled 'with a certain shade of reflec* 
lion, and even melancholy. Ijis char- 
acter, after Ife was placed in the deli- 
cate and difficult situation of Prjjice- 
oonsort, bat not regnant, corresponded 
with what might have bc^n anticipat- 
ed from this physiognomy. Carefully 
abstaining from any interference with 
^ party politics, or any intermingling, 
at least in a visible way, with affairs 
of state, he devoted abilities of tlie 
a very high kind, a rare amount of 
information on nearly all subjects, solid 
judgment, and a dispositiqp in tlTe 
highest degree benevolent and philan- 
thropic, *to the encouragement of art 
^nd enterprise, and the allegation in 
every possible way of human auffering. 
His influence with the Queen, whose 


remarkable talents and patriotic spirit 
are fitted in a peculiar manner to ap- 
preciate these qualities, was always 
great, but it never appeared in a dan- 
gerous or invidious form; and the 
name of Prince Albert was, since his 
marriage with his royal consort, asso- 
ciated only with projects of patriot- 
ism and works of beneficence. 

5. If Great Britain was fortunate in 
the personal character of the Prince 
whom Queen Victoria selected to be her 
royal consort, the nation was not less 
so in the X)rinciples of the family from 
which he was descended. The family 
of Saxe-Coburg had been amongst the 
first converts to, and steadiest sup- 
porters of, th(j Reformation. In the 
castle of Saxe-Coburg Luther sought 
and found refuge, when endangered in 
the first rise of the new faith; the 
apaitments in which he dwelt, the 
bedstead on which he rested, the pul- 
pit from which he preached, are pre- 
served with pious care; and in the 
portfolio of the youthful Prince who 
was destined to place a dynasty on the 
throne of England, were to be found 
sketches of the venerable pile in which 
were preserved the relics which had 
given such distinction to his race. 
Immense, at this juncture, was the 
imi)ortance of this confirmed Protest- 
antism in the royal consort of Queen 
Victoria. From the combined influ- 
ence of the Reform Bill and the equal 
balance of parties in the House of 
Commons, it had come to pass that 
the small Majority which cast the bal- 
ance in favour of the present Admin- 
istration was entirely composed of Irish 
Catholics, and by tlieir defection it 
might at any moment be ovelffurned. 
To counterManco so formidable an 
influence in such a quarter, nothing 
could be so fortunate as the knowledge 
of confirmed Protestant principles in 
the family which now ascended the 
throne. 

» 6. When Ministers could reckon only 
on so small a majority in thejdouse of 
Commons, and were in a minority in 
the Lords, itwas scarcely to bo expected 
that any measures of real importance 
or beneficial tendency could be intro- 
duced into Parliament# Yet such was 
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tho force of public opinion, that, de- 
spite the weakness of the executive, 
some important measures were during; 
this period in a manner forced iipoii 
the Government by the country. The 
first of these was a bill for the relaxa- 
tion of the ancient severity of our crim- 
inal law. Even after the im wearied 
and benevolent efiorts of Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh to 
remove this stain from our statute- 
book, much remained yet to be done ; 
and public opinion, outstrix^pin" in this 
instance, as in many others, the march 
of legislation, loudly demanded the 
abrogation of the ]ienalty of death in 
a much greater number of instances. 
Mr Ewart, and a considerable party 
both in and out of the House of Com- 
mons, went a step farther, and strenu- 
ously contended for the entire aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death, even 
ill cases of cold-blooded murder. To 
this extreme change, however, fortun- 
ately little countenance was given. 
Tile Criminal Law Coiriinissioiiers, to 
wliom the matter had been referred, 
recommended, in their report in 1837, 
the abolition of the penalty of death 
ill twenty-one out of tho thirty-one 
cases in which it was still retained. 
This proposal was adopted in a bill 
bi ought in by Lord John Russell, 
vliicli passed the House of Commons 
against an amendment moved by Mr 
Ewart for the entire abolition of capital 
punishments by a majority of only otic 
- so strongly rooted was tl^ desire for 
an alleviation of the criminal law in 
the public mind. It passed the Lords 
without a division. This was a great 
and salutary change, and it was fol- 
lowed up by the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners, who before 1845 had jire- 
seuted eight reports, which were con- 
solidated ill an Act intituled “ Aii%Act 
for the better regulation of Crimes and 
Punishments. ” Since that time — that 
is, during a period now of fifteen years 
—the punishment of death has never 
been inflicted in Groat Britain but in 
cases of cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder. 

7. This has been a great and blessed 
chanf e; and if it had iieen followed up 
by eilicieut metsures to increase and 


render more striSgent the secondary 
punishments whicli were to come in 
place of death, it would have been a 
subject of uiimixed thankfulness and 
congratulation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this has by no means been tho 
case ; and from the eni^re iieglfcct with 
which, for the next fifteen years, tho 
subject of transxiortation has been 
treated, a new set of evils has arisen, 
wliich, if of a less tragic, has proved 
of a more widespread character than 
the sanguinary punishments of OTiiier 
times. The reason of this is obvious. 
The forced labour of convicts is a very 
great advantage to infant colonies, and 
is always at first gladly received by 
them ; but^after a time the necessity 
for their assistance is less strongly felt ; 
and if care is not taken to Augment the 
numbers of^free settlers in as great a 
proportion as that of the penal convicts, 
they will come in time to be felt as a 
very gi*eat evil. This change was ex- 
perienced in tho strongest maimer in 
the British penal colonies. From the 
lasting and widespread distress wliich, 
wi|h the exception of three years, per- 
vadc(J the British empire from 1838 to 
1850, the multitude of convicts sen- 
tenced to transportation became so 
large that they greatly exceeded the 
requirements of the free settlers. New 
South. Wales, being at once the most 
distant colony of Great Britain, and' 
therefore the most expensive to reach 
by her emigrants, and the exclusive 
receptacle for its convicts, became ere 
long ovi3^’charged with the latter de- 
scription of inhabitants. 

85 Loud murmura on tfip subject 
were in consequence heard in Sydney, 
iupon which fJovernment, to elude the 
difficulty, sent them all to Van Diemen* s 
Land, a colony still farther away, to 
which no free emigrants could go foi* 
less than £25 a- head, while to tho 
American shores the transit cost only 
,£5. As a natural consequence, Van 
Diemen’s Land became choked up^ 
with coifvicts : from three to four 
thousand were in the end sent there 
every yea«, being more than the an-t 
nual free emigrants. Tho evil conse- 
quence of this disproportion, which 
was soon generally Known, diffused a 
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pa , such as might really undertake their 

from which petitions for the entire cultivation, and at such reasonable 
abohtion of transportation flowed in prices as, without discouraging entcr- 
on all sides. To these demands Gov- prise, might insure an attempt at least 
eminent, not jiroperly understanding to produce reimbursement by their 
the subject, in an evil hour yielded ; The minous effects of the 

and the^ystem of transj)ortation, the opposite system had been felt both in 
best which hitftian wisdom ever yet Canada and Northern Australia, where 
devised, both for the mother country, immense tracts of fertile land were r«- 
tlio colonies, and the criminals, has tained in a state of nature from having 
been, it is to be hoped only for a time, been imprudently alienated to a few 
abandoned. Tlu; story of this disas- favoured individuals ; and the benefi- 
trou 4 change will form an important eial effects of the sj^stem now recom- 
topic ill the sequel of this History. mended had been evinced in the new 

9. It was fortunate for Great Britain colony of Southern Australia in the 
that at the time when this unfortunate most remarkable manner. The reso- 
changc, the result of ignorance and in- lutions were withdrawn by Mr Ward, 
attention on the part of the central as it was too late to legislate on tho 
Government, was preparing in regard subject in that session of Parliament ; 
to transporlation, more rational views but Mr Labouchere, on the part of 
came to pervade both thc^legislature Government, announced their adop- 
and the country on the subject of col- lion of tbe principles embodied in the 
onisation generally. On 27th June resolutions, which had already been 
1839, resolutions on the subject were iipplicd in the new colony of Southern 
brought forward by Mr Ward,* whicli Australia; and they have formed the 
are of value as embodying, for the first basis of colonial administration ever 
time ill the proceedings of the logisla- since that time. It is only to be re- 
tuie, the true principles of colonial gretted that, combined with these just 
administration, which had been so views of colonies and emigration, there 
often misunderstood or perverted by was not introduced a wise and exten- 
tlie scllishncss or cupidity of those pos- sivc system of transportation, which 
sessing influence or authority at home, might not only have relieved the mo- 
Thcy consisted in disposing of colonial ther country of that prodigious ac- 
laiids, not to a few favoured individu- cumulation of incorrigible offenders 
als in huge lots, to whom they might which has since been f^t as so serious 
prove a soui'ce of great and growing an evil, but, by providing a steady 
fortune, but in moderate quantities to supiily of forced labour for the forma- 

* “ Resolved— I. That the occupation and to young p^ons of both sexes of the la- 
cultivation of A|;iste lands in the BUtish col- bouriiig class, in an equal proportion of tlie 
onics, by means of emigration, tends to im- sexes. 

piove tiio condition of all the industrious “ ITI. That in order to derive the greatest 
classes in th^ United Kingdom, by dimimsh- possible public advantage from this method 
ing the competition for employment at home, of colonising, it is essential that tb wemia- 
in consequence of the removal^f superabun-^ence of tho sj|stem should be secure by the 
dant numbers, cheating new markets, anddu- legislature, and that its administration should 
CToasir^ the deiqand for shipping and Xhanu- be intrusted to a distinct subordinate branch 
factures. of the colonial department, authorised to sell 

• “ II. That the prosperity of colonies, and colonial lands in this country, to anticipate 
the progress of colonisation, mainly depend the sales of lands by raising loans foremigra- 
011 the manner in which a right of private tion on the security of future land-soles, and 
property in the waste lands of a colony may generally to superintend tho ai-rangements by 
be acquired ; and that amidst the great vari- which the comfort and wellbeing of the cmi- 
ety of methods of disposing of waste lands grants may be secured. 

^hich have been pursued by the Bjj/tish Go\*- “ IV. Resolved, that this method of colon- 

cniment, the most effectual, beyond all com- ising lias been applied by tlie Legislature to 
pavison, is* the plan of a sale, at a fixed, uni- the new colony of South Australia with very 
hum, and sufficient price, for rei^y money, remarkable and gratifying results ; and that 
without any other restriction or condition ; it is exjuidient that Parlinnient should extend 
and the employment of the whole, or a large the South Australian system to all other col- 
llxed proportion, of tho purchase-money, in ouies which arc suited to its operations.” — 
affording a passage to the colony cost-frcc Pari. Deb., xlviii. 097; Anil^Reg. 1839, p. 229. 
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tion of roads, bridges, and harbours in 
the colonies, have left individual free 
enterprise to devote itself to the culti- 
vation of the separate properties, and 
thus rendered the increase of crime 
in the British Islands an additional 
^source of prosperity and happiness to 
the whole empire. 

10. Some very curious and import- 
ant facts bearing on the great ques- 
tions of emigration and colonisation 
were brought out in the course of this 
debate. It was stated by Mr Ward, 
that in the last forty-two years the 
American Government had realised by 
the sale of waste lands in the differ- 
ent States of the Union no less than 
£17,000,000 sterling, and yet these 
States, so far from having been re- 
tarded in their growth by so large a 

I )rice being exacted for the purchase of 
ands, had made unprecedented pro- 
ress in population, wealth, and in- 
ns try. As a contrast to this, our 
own Jlorth American colonies, where 
vast tracts of land had been alienated 
to a few individuals incapable of im- 
proving them, remained comparatively 
waste and desolate, and not only made 
no progress, but brought in no revenue 
to lay the foundation of a better state 
of things. In the United States of 
America, no less than 140,000,000 
acres belonging to the State had been 
surveyed and mapped, at an expense 
of above £500,000 ; and for the in- 
formation of intended purchasers, a 
general land-office was e^ablished at 
Washington, and forty subordinate 
ones ill different parts of the Union. 
The sum paid into the treasury since 
the sjgtem was introduced amounted 
to 84,000,000 dollars, means o^| 
which the national debt had been paid 
off; and the annual sums flowing into 
the treasury from this source, ^^hich 
in 1795 had been only 4830 dollars, 
had risen progressively, till in 1836 
they amounted to 24,000,000 dollars. 

11. On the other hand, the adoptiod 
of the opposite system in most of the 
British colonies had been attended 
with the most disastrous results. In 
the case of the Swan River in Western 
Australia, no less than 500,000 acres 
were granted Mr Peel, who took out 


£50,000 to cultilatc it ; and the Gov- 
ernor got 100,000 acres: but these 
huge grants remained desolate, for the 
labourers taken out, not being attach- 
ed to the soil by the hof-ids of property, 
all dispersed, and the colony went to 
ruin. In Hcav South Wales, *smce the 
system of selling land liiid been intro- 
duced ill 1832, though tlie price sisked 
was the very inadequate one of 5.s. an 
acre, no less than £240,091 had been 
realised in four years, which was a se- 
curity for £1,000,000 of an emigtation 
fund. In Canada, the system of large 
grants had been the most serious of all 
bars to improvement, and was the great 
cause of the acknowledged inferiority 
at that p^od (1839) of those provinces 
to the United States. In Upper Can- 
ada, out of 17,653,000 aciis surveyed, 
only 1,59^000 remained unappropri- 
ated ; in Lower Canada, only 1,669,963 
out of 6,169,000 ; and in Nova Scotia, 
only 250,000 out of 6,000,000. In 
Prince Edward Island 1,400,000 acres 
had been alienated in one day, in blocks 
of from 20,000 to 150,000 acres each. 
CJf all this immense territory the great- 
er part remained waste and unculti- 
vatdl ; not ono-tenth of the alienated 
land had been rendered profitable, 
while the opposite shores of America 
were teeming with towns, villages, and 
inhabitants. On the other hand, since 
the opposite system had been wisely 
adopted in 1831, by Lord Howick, in 
South Australia, the most gratifying 
results had taken place. No less than 
124,738 acres had been alienated from 
1831 to 1839, for a price of £124,499 ; 
and the inhabitants who ^Iready had 
gone out in five years were no less than 
10,000 souk, at a cost of £18 a-head. 
Sir W. Molesworth at the same time 
mentioned the important fact, that the 
rapid progress of Australia was owing, ‘ 
not to the Government having provid- 
ed the settlers with gratuitous lands, 
hut “ having furnished the combin able 
Jjahonr, which gave value to the soil hy 
means of convict slaves transported 
the cost of the country, while the Gov- 
ernmentiad further "created an excel 
lent market, in the form of convict, 
civil, and military establishments, for 
the manufactures of the country. They 
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liad frrantcd away 7,(fc0,000 acres, and tains, 'which gave promise of mineral 
transported in all 110,000 persons, of riches, abounding in grassy vales, wa- 
whom from 30,000 to 40,000 were now tered by pure and perennial streams, 
in private service.” and blessed by a genial climate, equally 

12. These valuable observations in- removed from the snows of the arctic 
dicate the principles on which the new and the heats of the torrid zone. But 
colonial wlminisjration of Great Britain it was known also to be inhabited by a 
has been founded, which, beyond all race of savages who had acquired an 
doubt, are in themselves just, and for unenviable celebrity all over the world 
introducing which tlic "Whig Govern- as cannibals, and to whose real dan- 
incnt, and in particular Lord Howick gers imagination for long had added 
(now Earl Grey), who first reduced it visionary terrors. It required no small 
to pmctice in 1831, deserve the highest courage in a small body of men to make 
credit. These principles arc: 1. To more than half the circuit of the globe 
alienate the crown lands only in mo- to settle in this distant and phantom- 
deratc quantities to individuals, and at peopled realm; but the spirit of ad- 
such prices as render the purchase of venture indigenous in the Anglo-Saxon 
large tracts impossible by aijy one per- race, and which then existed in pecu- 
son ; 2. Out of the price obtained for liar vigour in the British Islands, was 
these lands^o form a fund for the gra- equal to the undertaking ; and the 
tuitous removal of emigrants to aid in hardy emigrants, amidst the tears and 
their cultivation ; 3. To give to the praj^ers of their relations and friends, 
local legislature of the colonies such took their departure from the banks of 
extensive powers as to render them, to the Clyde. 

all practical ends, self-governed. The 14. Amidst the whirl of party poli- 
latter object, which has now, though tics and the struggle for political power, 
after a considerable lapse of time, been this event excited little attention in 
attained, by granting constitutions ^n London. But it "was otherwise in the 
the most liberal principles to all tne provinces, where its importonce was 
colonies, was absolutely indispenSablo more clearly appreciated ; and at a pub- 
after the Reform Bill passed, and alone lie dinner given in Glasgow to the emi- 
has held the colonial empire together grants previous to their departure, a 
since that momentous epoch. As the gentleman present thus addressed the 
destruction ofthe nomination boroughs, assembly: “Let us no longer strain 
by which the colonies had been formerly after the impracticable attempt to dis- 
represented without the admission of aim the commercial jealousy of Euro- 
any direct representation into the Im- pean states, but, boldly looking our 
perial Legislature, exposed them with- situation in the face, direct our main 
out any shieid to the rule of^adverse efforts to tne strengthening, consoli- 
interests in the heart of the empire, dating, and increasing our colonial 
they must, soon havo broken off worn empire. There are to be found the 
British connection had they not been bone of our bone, and flesh of oqrflesh ; 
rendered practically self-gf verned, and , there the tn» descendants of th^nglo- 
thus retained in their allegiance by the Saxon race ; thei'e the people wlio, 
firm and enduring bond of mutual in- already imbued wdth our tastes, our 
•terest. ^ habij:s, our artificial wants, must be 

13. The year 1839 is remarkable as chained for centuries to agricultural or 
being the first in which a body of emi- jiastoral employments, and can only 
grants landed from the British shores l^obtain from the mother country the 
to establish a settlement in I^ewt Ze 4- '•immense amount of nianufacturingpro- 
Tani). Ill October of that^year the duce which their wealth and^nuinbers 
Tory sailed from the Clyde wdth some must require. There is no one cir- 
iiuudred emigrants on board, bound cumstance in the present condition of 
for that distant and then almost un- Great Britain— not even those which 
known land. It was understood, how- are justly considered as pregnant with 
ever, to be intersected by lofty niouii- danger and alaim— tHht may not be 
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converted into a source of blessing, if a 
derided and manly course is taken by 
the nation and its Government in re- 
gard to its colonial interests. Indeed, i 
so clearly does this appear, that one is , 
almost tempted to believe that the 
manifold political and social evils of | 
our present condition are the scourges j 
intended by Providence to bring us j 
back, by necessity and a sense of our ' 
own interests, to those great national , 
duties from which we liavo so long and 
unaccountably swerved. Are wc op- 
ressed with a numerous and redun- 
ant population, and justly apprehen- 
sive that a mass of human beings, 
already consisting of twenty-five mil- 
lions, and increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a-day, will ere long bo un- 
able to find employment within the 
narrow space of these islands ? Let us 
turn to the colonies, and there we shall 
find boundless regions capable of main- 
taining ten times our ])resent popula- 
tion in contentment and afiluence, and 
which req^uire only the surplus arms 
and moutris of the parent state to bo 
converted into gigantic empires, which 
may, before a century has elapsed, over- 
-sliadow the greatness even of European 
renown. 

15. * ‘Are we justly fearful that the in- 
creasing manufacturing .skill and grow- 
ing commercial jealousy of the Conti- 
nental states may gradually shut us 
out from the European market, and 
that onr millions of manufacturers may 
find their sources of foreign^ubsistence 
fail at a time when all homo employ- 
ments are filled up ? Let us turn to 
^he colonies, and there wo shall see 
empiim of gigantic strength rapidly 
rising to maturity, in which manufac- 
turing'establishinents cannot for a very 
long period take root, and in which 
the taste for British manufactiircs,aiid 
the habits of British comfort are in- 
delibly implanted in the British race. 
Are we overburdened with the weight 
and the multitude of our paupers, and 
trembling under the effect of the deep- 
rooted discontent produced in the at- 
tempt to withdraw public support from 
the starving but able-bodied labourers ? 
Let us find the means of transporting 
these robust lafejurers to our colonial 


settlements, and!* we shall confer as 
great a blessing upon them as wo shall 
give relief to the parent state. Are 
we disquieted by the rapid progress of 
corruption in our gi'eatftowns, and the 
enormous mass of female profligacy 
which now infests those greatomarts of 
pleasure and opulence? Let us look 
to the colonies, and there we shall find 
states in which the great evil expe- 
rienced is the undue preponderance of 
the male sex ; and all that is wanting 
to right the principle of increase ix the 
transfer of part of the redundant female 
population which now encumbcr.s the 
British Isles. Arc the means to trans- 
port these numerous and indigent 
classes to .those distant regions awant- 
ing? and has individual emigi-atioii 
hitherto been liable to tfte reproach 
that it removes the better class of citi- 
zens, who could do for themselves, and 
leaves the pooi’est a burden on the 
community? The British navy lies 
between; and moans exist of trans- 
porting, at a trilling cost to the parent 
state, all that can bo required of our 
working population from that part of 
the empire which they overburden, to 
that Where they would prove a blessing. 

16. “ Powerful as these considerations 
are, drawn from private interest or 
public advantage, there are yet greater 
things than thdlse ; there are higher 
duties with wliich man is intnisted 
than those connected with kindred or 
country ; and if their due discharge is 
to be ascertained by statistical details, 
it is thol<e which nieasurci the growth 
of moral and religious improvement 
ratlVer than those which measure the 
increase of commerce and opulence. 

I What said '►the Most High, in that 
'auspicious moment when the eagle first 
sported in the returning sunbeam, 
when the dove brought back the olive ^ 
branch to a ^ilty and expiring world, 
and the ‘ robe of beams was woven in 
the sky which first spoke peace to 
njan ' ? ‘ God shall increase Japliet, and, 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem 
and Canaan shall be his servant.* God 
has multiplied Japhet, and well and 
nobly has ho performed his destiny. 
After conquering in the Roman legions 
the ancient world, after humanising 
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the barbarism of ant%uity by the power shores of Britain, from the shores of 
of the Roman sway and the influence Britain to the wilds of America, the 
of tlio Roman law, the * audax Japeti march of civilisation has been steadily 
genus ’ has transmitted to modern in one direction, and it has never re- 
times the far more glorious inheritance verted to the land of its birth. Is, 
of European freedom. After having then, this progress of civilisation dcs- 
confpcrcd in the British navy the em- tined to be perpetual ? Is the tide of 
pire of the seasfit has extended to the civilisation to roll only to the foot of 
utmost verge of the earth the influence the Rocky Mountains, and is the sun 
ofhumanised manners, and bequeathed of knowledge to set at last in the 
to future ages the far more glorious in- waves of the Pacific ? No, the mighty 
heritance of British colonisation. But day of four thousand years is drawing 
mai^ the difference in the action of to its close ; the sun of humanity has 
the descendants of Japhet — the Euro- performed its destined course ; but 
pean race— upon the fortunes of man- tong ere its setting beanjs arc extin- 
kind, from the influence of that rcli- guished in the West, its ascending 
gion to which the Roman empire was mys have glittered on the isles of the 
only the mighty pioneer. The Roman Eastern seas. We stand on the verge 
legions conqiicred only by flie sword; of the great revolution of Time ; the 
fire and bloidshed attended their steps, descendants of Japhet are about to 
It was said by our own ancestors on the dwell in the tents of Shorn ; civilisa- 
liills of Caledonia, that they gave peace tion is returning to the land of its 
only by establishing a solitude : ‘ Ubi birth ; and another day and another 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.* race are beginning to shed their inllu- 
17, ** The British colonists now set enco upon the human species. Al- 
out with the olive branch, not the ready the British arms in India ha\o 
sword, in their hands — with the cross, given herald of its approach, and 
not the eagle, on their banners ; tliey spread into the heart of Asia the ter- 
bring not war and devastation, out rors of tlio English name and the jus- 
peace and civilisation, around liheir tice of the English nile. And now 
banners ; and the track of their chariot- we see the race of Japhet setting out 
wheels is followed, not by the sighs of to people the isles of the Eastern seas, 
a captive, but the blessings of a liber- and the seeds of another Europe and a 
ated world. * Ho shall dwell,’ says second England sown in the regions of 
the prophecy, * in the tents of Shem.* the sun.” * 

Till these times that prophecy has not 18. Less momentous in its ultimate 
been accoraplislied. The descendants consequences than this aU-impovtant 
of Shem — the Arabic race — still held subject of jjplonial emigration, but far 
the fairest portions of the eafth, and more interesting at the time to the 
the march of civilisation, like the inhabitants of the dominant islands, 
path of the sun, has hitherto keen the topic of Post-Office Refoum at 
from east ^o west. From the plains this period awakened a large ^rtiou 
of Shinar to the isles of ilreece, from |,of public attpntion, Mr Rowland Hill 
the isles of Greece to the hills of was the principal author of the great 
Rome, from the hills of Rome to the change, in this particular, which was 

• * TJo antioipationa contained in the preceding obcervations, Tna<le by the Author in 1839, 
were by many at the time thought to he extravagant. But “ truth is sometimes stranger 
tlian fiction and the following details, drawn from the census of 1801 of New Zealand, 
prove that, so far from being overstrained, they fall short of the truth 
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ere long adopted by Government, and 
lie found a zealous coadjutor in Par- 
lianient in Mr Wallace of Kelly, the 
member for Greenock. His plan con- 
sisted in at once reducing the post- 
age of all letters — which at that pe- 
riod were variously charged, for in- 
land distance, from 2d. to Is. 2d. — to 
Id. for every distance. The probable 
increase in the number of letters trans- 
mitted from this great reduction w’ould, 
he contended, ere long compensate to 
the exchc(|uer the consequences of the 
diminution of rates; and even if it 
should prove otherwise, the facilities 
given to mercantile communication, 
and the vast advantages of a great in- 
crease in friendly and domestic inter- 
I'ourse, were well w'ortli purchasing at 
tlie cost of an inconsiderable loss of 
revenue. It was truly said, tliat if 
Government were to lay a tax of six- 
])ence on every person speaking to 
their children, the injustice of the tax 
would be so universally felt that it 
would not stand twenty-four hours ; 
yet what ditference is there when 
])areiits are prohibited from writing to 
their children, or children to their 
])!irents, unless they pay that tax in 
the shape of postage ? That the post- 
age of letters is too high, is decisivel}’' 
proved by the fact that, between the 
years 1815 and 1835, the Post-oflTice 
revenue, instead of increasing, had re- 
mained stationary ; whereas, from the 
mere augmentation of population, it 
should have increased £507, 500. There 
was much force in these considera- 
tions ; and such was the enthusiasm 
which they excited among the mer- 
cantile classes, and the pressure they 
exerted upon the legisS^iture, that,^ 
after much opposition, the scheme 
was at length adopted by Govern- 
ment, by a bill introduced into the 
Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchcfpier on July 5, 1839, which be- 
came law on 17th August thereafter. 
The majority for its adoption was n(f 
less thart 102. A fourpenny rate was at 
iirst adopted for a few weeks ; but the 
reduced rate of a penny for each half- 
ounce came into operation on the 10th 
January 1840. 

19. Three - £lliid - twenty years have 


now elapsed simfe this great change 
was adopted, and experience has am- 
])ly tested its results. In one point of 
view they have been satisfactory, in 
another the reverse, ^y a return pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 
1849, it appeared that the number of 
letters had miadrupled since the in- 
troduction of the new system in 1840. ^ 
So far there is every reason for con- 
giutulation ; for so great an increase 
in internal communication could not 
have taken place without a vast Addi- 
tion to human happiness, and no small 
strengthening of domestic love, the 
strongest sateguard of human virtue. 
Hut if the elfects of this change upon 
the revenue are considered, and the 
ultimate Results to the general taxa- 
tion of the empire, a \uy different 
conclusion, , must be formed. The net 
revenue from the Post-oltice of the 
Unite<l Kingdom before the change 
was £1,649,000 ; and in 1850, after 
ten years' operation, it wjis only 
£733,000 — it having sunk the year 
after the introduction of the change 
to £410,000, since which there has 
b^cn a progressive advance. These 
figutbs appear in some degree to justi- 
fy the expectations held out as to the 
increase in the number of letters posted 
coming at length to compensate the 
reduction in the rates of post^e ; but 
they prove to be altogether illusory, 
and to lead to a directly opposite con- 
clusion, when a fact, carefully con- 
cealed at the time by the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, but which has gince been ex- 
tracted from Lord John Russell, in a 
debate on the navy estimates, is taken 
into consideration. This isj that when 
th^ penny postage was introduced, the 
whole expense of the packet service, 
which formerly had been borne by the 
Post-office, amounting to £784, 000c 
a-year, was thrown upon the navy. 
If this large sum were replaced as a 

* Letters passing through the Post- 
^ Office in the United Kingdom. 

183^, 81,460,616 

1840, 168,768,244 

1844, 242,091,685 

1847V 322,146,241 

1848, 328,829,185 

1849, 337,065,167 
—Pari PetwitSf July 1860; and Porter, 711, 
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charge on the Posf-office, which it 
should bo to make the comparison 
fair,* it would more than absorb the 
Avhole present surplus revenue derived 
from that estaWishment ; so that, lit- 
erally speaking, it is now barely self- 
supporting, T^e reason is, that th© 
expense of the establishment, even 
^\ithout the packet service, has been 
to much increased by the change ; be- 
fore 1850 it had doubled, having risen 
from £670,000 to £1,320,000, while 
the gross receipts had declined from 
£2,500,000 to £2,165,000.* The fail- 


ure of the scheme, in a financial point 
of view, appears still more clearly 
when it is recollected that the foreign 
and colonial postage, especially to 
America and the colonies, is still 
charged at heavy rates, though, to 
keep uj) the illusion, it forms part of 
the British penny - postage returns,' 
and that a considerable addition has 
since the change been made to this 
branch of revenue, by making tho 
Post-office the vehicle, which it was 
not before, for the cheap conveyance 
of books and parcels, f 


* Returnh and Ciiaroes of thk Post Office for the United Kinodom. 


Year ending 
dth Jan. 

OroaB Receipt # 

Expense of 
Manogement 

.Not XtOTCnue. 

Real Net Revenue, 
inclusive uf C harges 
on Govei nmcuC 

Departments. 

1839 * 

1840 

New S>’<itcm. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

£2,467,215 
2,622,494 • 

1,359,466 

1,499,418 

1,578,145 

1,620,867 

1.706,067 

1,887,576 

1,923,857 

2,181,016 

2,143,679 

2,165,349 

£669,756 

741.676 

858.677 
938,168 
977,104 
980,650 
985,110 

1,125,594 

1,138,745 

1. lid, 520 
1,403,260 
§,324,562 

£1,676,522 

1,649,088 

600,789 

561,249 

600,641 

640,217 

719,957 

701,982 

825,112 

984,496 

740,429 

840,787 

£410,028 

447,993 

478,479 

623,714 

610,720 

660,791 

724,757 

863,206 

624,526 

733,863 


—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 714, 3d edit. 

t Subsequent experience has too cleaily proved tho trutli of these remarks. In tho year 
1800, twenty years after the penny postage nad been introduced, the real sui^plus was only 
£692,000, instead of £1,649,000, which it had been before the change was made. 


Postage receipts— 1360, £3,524,710 

4 Expenses besides packet service, 2,422,231 

Apparent gain, £1,102,479 

Lobs on foreign and coloniallettersy including packets, •. . . 410,000 

Total free proceeds of Post-office, £692,479 


against £1,700,000, the clear gain when i^e penny system v'as introduced in 1840, when 
the business af the empire was not half of what it now is.— PosfTiMMfer-Gcnerai’s Report; 
Times, Nov. 21, 1861. 

Accordingly, when the necesHties of the Trgasnry and thd^ast expenditnre on the na\'y 
in 1800 and 1862 rendered it advisable to restore tho packet service as a charge on the Post- 
office, it at once appeared that the penny postage was scarcely self-supporting. The ac- 
counts for 1860 and 1861 stood thus 


T«»r& 

Net Nevonue. 

Packet Sen'lco. 

Clear Revenue. 

1860 

1861 

£1,436,121 

1,826,299 

£1,030,738 
• 949,228 

£405,383 

376,071 


*Thus the real clear revenue ndfkinaUy drawn from the Post-office is undei*£400,000 
a-year I Bpt when it, is recollected that the Post-office has now become a great carrier for 
books and parcels, that the foreign and colonial letters are still paid at the high rates, and 
ttlat penny stamps have become aft established cnrrency for small payments, and that all 
its returns are classed OS Post-office, it. is evident the Fenny Post-office is barely self- 
supporting. 

VOb. VI. 
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20. The truth is, that the penny 
postage has broken down, so far as 
raising any surplus received from this 
soui’co is concerned, from a very oh-* 
vious reason, and which, in recent 
times, has occasioned the ruin of many 
other branches of revenue, and is one 
main cause of the disap])earance of 
the sinking-fund, and constant linan- 
cial embarrassment in which tlie coun- 
try has since been involved. This 
is, that the reduction, however expe- 
dient and proper to a certain extent, 
was carried mucli too far. It is the 
greatest possible mistake to assert, as is 
so often done by the cheapening party, 
that you can never lower duties too 
much, and that the only secure foun- 
dation for a large revenue is an evan- 
escent taxation. Under such a system 
it will very soon disappear altogether. 
Had a 3d. or 2d. postage for all letters 
been introduced, it Avould have been 
hailed as a great boon by the nation, 
and would soon have yielded a sur- 
plus revenue, in the first case, of 
£1,500,000, in the last of £800,000 
a-year ; whereas, under the penny 
sy.stem, it in reality hardly pays its 
own expenses, if the cost of the 
packet - service, which was formerly 
paid by the Post-olficc, is brought 
to its debit. The effects of tliis 
great mistake have been very seri- 
ous, and are now, it is to be feared, 
irremediable. Coupled with the gen- 
eral failure of the revenue in other 
departments at this period from the 
monetary crisis, the great deficit of 
£1,500,000 a-year from the Post-office 
occasioned such a chasm in the ex- 
cheq^r that a great effort to replace 
it became indispensable ; emd recourse^! 
was necessarily had to what Sir R. 
Peel had shortly before justly called 
*‘the dire scourge of direct taxation.’’ 
This rash and excessive change in the 
Post-office is thus to be regarded as 
the parent of the income-tax, now 
imposed as a lasting burden on 
small portion of the nation; and a 
part of the general system, since so 
extensively carried out, of taking the 
weight of direct taxation entirely 
off the shoulders of the dominant 
multitude anti laying it on a few 


hundred thousands of the com- 
munity. 

21. Another matter seriously occu- 
pied the attention of the House of 
Commons aiid Parliament in this year, 
arising out of the perhaps imprudent 
cxerci.se of that unknown and ill- 
defined power, the privilege of Parlia- 
ment. The origin of the dispute was 
this : In the year 1836, Lord Chief- 
.Tustice Denman declared from the 
bench that the authority of the Hou.se 
of Commons could not justify,^tlie 
publication of a libel ; while the House 
maintained that what was printed and 
published under the direction or by 
tho authority of the House could not 
be questioned in any court of law, 
not even the highest. A committee 
of the House of CommoiV^f to whom 
the mattei^ was refen*ed, reported to 
this effect on 30th May 3837, and 
the House resolved in the same terms, 
declaring any attempt to question this 
a violation of the privileges of Par- 
liament.* Meanwhile Messrs Han- 
sard, the parliamentary printers and 
publishers, had published in the par- 
liamentary j)roceedings certain reports' 
on ih’isons, in one of which a book, 
published by Messrs J. and J. Stock- 
<lale, found in a prison, was severely 
animadverted upon. Upon this Stock- 
dale prosecuted the Hansards for li- 
bel, who in their turn pleaded the au- 
thority and privilege of Parliament^ 

^ The resolutions of the House of Commons 
were as IjIIows : — 

** I. That the poWer of publishing such of 
its reports, proceedings, and votes as it shall 
deeifti necessary and conducive to the public 
interests is an essential incident to tho con- 
stitutional fr^ora of Parliament, more espe- 
cially of this Bouse as tho representative 
portion of it. 

** 11. That by the law and privileges of 
Parliament this House has the sole and ex- o 
elusive jurisdiction to determine upon tho 
existence and extent of its privileges, and 
that the institution or prosecution of any 
action, suit, or other proceedings, for the 
purpose of bringing them into discussion or 
(fecjsion before any court elsewhere tlian ft 
Parliaments, is a high breach of such privi- 
lege, and renders all parties ^concerDcd 
therein amenable to Its just displeasuie. 
and to thet^unishraent Consequent thereon.^ 
■—Resolutions of tlie House of Common.s, 
May 30, 1S37; Park Deft., xlv. 931, and xlix. 
1101 . 
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Lord Denman oveAuled the defence.* | 
The Hansards declined to plead to the ' 
court as incordpetent, and the result , 
was that judgment went by default, ■ 
and the damages were assessed at 
£600 by the jury in the Sheriff Court. 
Stockdile pressed for instant execu- 
tion; and the Sheriffs of London, 
Messrs 'William Evans and John 
Wheelton, having in vain petitioned 
for delay, were compelled to assess 
and levy the damages, which was 
do»e by an execution in the Hansards’ 
premises, on 12th November. 

22. The Sheriffs, anxious to gain 
time in the hope that some mode of 
escaping the dilemma in which they 
were plnccd might be discfvcred, de- 
layed, after the execution, paying the 
money to Hie Messrs Stockdale. Upon 
this the Court of Queen’s Bench 
granted a rule calling on the Sheriffs 
to show cause why they did not pay 
the money to t^io Messrs Stockdale ; 
and at the same time the House of 
Commons ordered them to the bar of 
the House' to answer for breach of 
privilege in not paying back the mc^cy 
to the Messrs Hansard. The Sheriffs 
then could not avoid cither commit- 
ment by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for disobedience of its orders, or by 
the House of Commons for breach of 
privilege. They preferred, like in- 
trepid men, doing the duty to which 
ihey were sworn as executors of the 
law; and having appeared in their 
scarlet robes of office at the bar of 
the House, iind declined sa^ng any- 
thing in defence of their performance 
of their duty as officers of the Gburt 
of Queens Bench, they were, on the 
motion nf Lord John Hussell, com-« 
mitted for contempt of court. When 
taken, under a writ of Habeas Corpus, 

' a few diws after, to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, they were loudty 
cheered in the Court, the whole bar 
* Lord Denman said, *'l entirely disagree 
from the law laid down by the learned coun- 
sel for the defendants. My direq|Ion to you, 
subject to a question hereafter, is that the 
fact of the House of Commons having di- 
•rected Messrs Hansard to pubUsh all their, 
parliamentary reports is no jusnffcatton for 
thorn, or for any bookseller who publishes 
a parliamentai-y report containing a libel 
agaiiistaiiy man.”— keg. ISlO, p. 17. 


standing ; and while they remained in 
custody, they were visited by a large 
and not the least respectable’ portion 
of both Houses of Parliament. The 
sensation in the country was very 
great, and the pre^s generally ap- 
plauded the courageous conduct of the 
officers who asserted the supremacy 
of law against what was almost uni- 
versally considered an unconstitu- 
tional stretch of the House of Com- 
mons. They remained in custody till 
April 15, when they were discharged, 
by order of the House, in conse- 
quence of a bill having become law 
adjusting this delicate and painful^ 
matter in future.* 

23. In this distressing collision be- 
tween tile legislature and the highest 
court of law in the kingdom, it would 
appear that the House of Commons 
was right in the main point for which 
they contended, and wrong in the 
mode of attaining it which they 
adopted. As freedom of debate is in- 
dispensable to a legislative assembly, 
so the same immunity must be ex- 
tended to all its reports and proceed- 
ings; and if the House itself enjoys 
that privilege, it is impossible to hold 
that their publication can be made 
the foundation of punishment or 
damages ; for of what value in a free 
community is free discussion in the 
legislature, if its publication is pre- 
vented to the country? On this ac- 
count, without questioning the deci- 
sion of thg Queen’s Bench in point of 
law, it may well be doubted whether 
it had either justice, reason, or expe- 
dience for its support. In the object 
for which they contended, tl^efore, 
the House ff Commons was clearly in 
the right, and it was an object essen- 
tial to tho utility and due discharge 
of its functions by a legislative and 
deliberative assembly. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have been 
equally wrong in tho mode in wliicli 
' tliey attempted to enforce it, especially 
against the Sheriffs. The^Court of 
4^ueen’s Bencli having determined 
that tho privilege of Parliament was 

* Mr Sheriff Wheeltoh had been previously 
discharged on account o&ill-hcaltli.— Ana. 
ktg, 1840, p. 40. 
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no defence against the publication of 
a libel, neither the plaintiff, in an 
action founded on such publication, 
nor the Sheriffs who carried the 
judgment for damages into execution, 
were the fit objects of the censure or 
punishment of the House of Commons. 

24. In particular, to proceed against 
the Sheriffs, who merely did their duty 
as executors of the law they were sworn 
to obey, and for disobedience of which 
they were liable to commitment, was 
a stretch of power obviously contraiy 
to justice, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will never be repeated. If any party 
was liable, it was Lord Denman and 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench, who 

ronounced the judgment which the 

heriffs only executed as officers of the 
law. The remedy, without trenching 
on private right, was in their own 
hands, and consisted in yielding obe- 
dience to the decision of the law in the 
mean time, and passing an act which 
should render such invasion of the 
privilege of Parliament impossible in 
future. This accordingly was soon 
after done by an act brought in by 
Lord John Russell, which received the 
royal assent on 14th April 1840, where- 
by all actions founded on proceedings 
in Parliament printed by order of either 
House of Parliament, ivere prevented. 
This bill put the matter on its right 
footing, which, it is to be hoped, will 
never again be disturbed. And with- 
out imputing any improper or tyran- 
nical motives to the majority in the 
House of Commons which supported 
Ministers in these proceedings, it may 
without hesitation he affiiined that 
their jgpd was right, but their means 
were wrong, and that Evans and 
Mr Wheeltoii, who, in such trying cir- 
cumstances, asserted the supremaepr of 
the law, deserve a place in the glorious 
pantheon of British patriots. 

25. Ireland, during the years 1839 
and 1840, remained in the same state, 
as to agrarian outrage, in which it had' 
so long h^en, although, from the alli- 
ance which had now been contracted 
between the Romish leaders and the 
Government, it was no longer directed 
to political objects. The former began 
with an omindWs event ; for on the Ist 


January 1839, Lor^i' Norbury was mor- 
tally wounded by the ball of an assas- 
sin, within sight almost of his o\vii 
home, and not more than a few hun- 
dred yards from] the chnrf hyard of Dnr- 
row, where thirty or forty persons were 
attending a funeral, who, aSp usual, 
made no attempt eitli^r to arrest or 
pursue the criminal. The Earl lingered 
till the 3d in extreme agony, when he 
expired, leaving behind him tho re- 
grets of every one who knew him, for 
a more kind-hearted benevolent man, 
both in private life and as a landlord, 
never existed. This tragic incident 
produced, as well it might, a great 
sensation throughout the ifnited King- 
dom, and ]^d to motions for production 
of papers relative to Irish crime, and 
animated debates in both^ Houses of 
Parliament on the subject, which threw 
gi'eat light on the social state of that 
ill-starred country. 

26. From the facts elicited in these 
debates, it appeared that agrarian out- 
rages had considerably increased in the 
course of the years 1836 and 1837.* 
In^these two years no less than 519 re- 
wards for detections of murders were 
published, hut only nineteen were 
claimed. In 1836 the whole police of 
Ireland were put under the direction 
of the central office in Dublin; and 
the effects of this improved system 
appeared in a great increase in the 
number of convictions, both for serious 
crimes and minor offences; hut tho 
returns exhibited an awful picture of 
the exteftt to which violence and blood- 
shed had come to pervade the rural 
districts of the countiy. f I n 1 825, the 
* Agrarian Outrages. 

First six intfetha of 1836, . . ■ 843 

Last six niontlvs, . . • • 904 

First six months of 1837, . • 1086 

—Ann. Beg. 1839, p. 42. 


t Committals fob Serious Crimes in 
Ireland. 


1825, 

. 15,615 

1833, . 

. 17,819 

1826, 

. 16,318 

1834, . 

. 21,381 

1?27, 

. 18,631 

1835, . 

. 21,205 

1828, 

^ 14,683 

1SS6, . 

. 23,89 1 

1829, 

. 16,271 

1837, . 

. 14,804 

1830, 

. 15,794 

1838, . 

r. 15,723 

1831, 

16,192 

1839, . 

. 26,892' 

1882, 

. 16,056 

1640, . 

. 23,833 


—Porter's Progreu of^e Nationt 668. 
According to the returns of the Clerk of 
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committals for seiioiis crimes, in all 
Ireland were 15,615 ; in 1839 they had 
risen to 26,392, though the inhah- 
itants, during the same period, had not 
increased mor^ than a fifth. The con- 
victions for minor offences had in- 
creased*in a similar ^)ropoi-tion, and at 
the close of the period still more ra- 
pidly; in the last six months prior 
to December 1838, they were no less 
than 86,000 !* But the most melan- 
choly fact was one brought forward by 
Mi^Stanley, that in the year 1838, in 
eleven counties of Ireland, exclusive of 
Tipperary, there were 277 committals 
for murder, and only three convictions ! 
Among so many deplorable and start- 
ling facts, it W'as consolatory to find 
that there were some gleams of reviv- 
ing prospeftty, indicating what might 
be anticipated if a snitabfe system of 

f ;overnment were permanently estab- 
ished in the country. The proportion 
of convictions to committals had stead- 
ily increased of late years, and came to 
be about 71 per cent of the whole — 
being nearly the same proportion as in 
England. And the price of land iiad 
risen in most counties from tjrenty 
to twenty-three, and even twenty-five 


years* purchase — being nearly as liigli 
as in England or Scotland. 

27. But though the rural districts 
were thus disturoed and stained with 
blood, the violence of the people was 
not directed against the Government, 
and this constituted an essential dif- 
ference between the agitation at this 
time and what it had been on previous 
occasions. The Precursor A ssociation, 
which had been set on foot by Mr 
O’Connell on the proclaiming down of 
the Catholic Association by the Lord- 
Ideutenant, had now, since the alli- 
ance of Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion and the Roman Catholics, come 
to be entirely devoted to the support 
of Government, and was, in fact, their 
mainstay against the increasing hos- 
tility of the English county members. 
On March 6, 1839, Mr O’Connell said, 
at a meeting of the Precursor Associa- 
tion in Dublin ; * ‘ What am I here for ? 
To call upon all Ireland to rally round 
the Ministinj; to call for my 2,000,000 
of Precursors ; to call on the inhabitants 
of all the counties, towns, boroughs, 
cities, and villages in Ireland, to meet 
at once, and second me in my under- 
taking. Do not speak of that Irish- 
man that does not become a Precursor. 


the Peace and Crown, the Police rcturnafor Let Siinda}'’ week be the day, and on 
the years 1837 and ^38 were 14,804 and 15, 723 eveiT parish meet and 

respectively, which was an obvious mistake, i j. ^ aL v a wt 

from the police, who in these years made the adopt petitions on the subject. We 
returns, then for the first time Introduced, want no packed iuries, no dishonest 
not undeiBtanding the English system. judges; we want only equality : refuse 

Morpeth, m the debate on Irish crime in the av,„„ 

House o^ Commons (PaH. Deft, xlvii. 322, 7th the day pf your 

March 1839), quoted the Clerk of the Peace’s weakness, dare to go to war with the 
returns as tw true ones. The uifference, most insignificant of the powers in 

Em-ope.” And at a meeting held in 
easily expiained without supposing mac- Theatre-Royal, Dublin, on April 
curacy in either return, and is qul|j apparent 11, with the Duke of Leinste Jdii the 

wiw the J chair, and %11 the Whig nobility in 
subject. It arises from the different class 0 / „+a 

casesiucluded in the returns, whether they in- ®ff®fidaiice, ho said, The shout that 
elude any of the summary convictions or not this day emanates from the Theatre 
• The Irish police, in 1837 andiws, cwlwcfcd will be heard in St Stephen’s, and it 
many ^the committals reported by theClerks hcort of tho Oiipon in St 

ofthe Peace from tfccir returns, from regaling Ciieer tne neart 01 tne yueen in oc 

them as police cases, though reported by the James s. Let her Majesty be menaced 
Clerks of the Peace as grave offences tried at 1 by the ferocious despots of the north- 

desert; let France, a country in 
avddeS^sabseqnei^^an”^ ^ which the king and the peBple scen\ 
'SuMMAnTCowvicnosB. wift a periodical insanity, 

• July to December 1887; . . ,* T4,98fl fetters agmn ; but let her te 

January to June 1888, , . 74,589 governed as she has been by Norman- 

June to December 1838, , , 86,015 by, and as she would ^ by Dol'd For- 

*-Ann. Reg, 1839, p. 42. tescue, and if any hostile step dared 
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to tread upon the Queen’s dominions, 
the foe to the throne shall either sur- 
render, or be dashed into the sea.” 

28. The OTeat circumstance which 
,had rendered the government of Lord 
Normanby so popular with the popu- 
lace in Ireland, was the wholesale lib- 
eration of criminals, which, in spite of 
all the complaints on the subject in 
the British Parliament^ had continued 
throughout all liis administration. The 
subject was brought under the notice of 
the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
in an eloquent speech, in which, amidst 
some of his habitual exaggeration, there 
was, it is to be feared, too much truth. 
He thus described the manner in which 
these jail -deliveries were conducted: 
** His Excellency came to a certain 
town, and was immediately attended 
by the populace to the jail. He en- 
tered the piison, a certain proportion 
'of the prisoners were jiaraded before 
him, and those vrho were recommend- 
ed by the jailer, often on the spot, were 
liberated without further inquiiy. At 
Clonmel, lately, iifty- seven prisoners 
were dmwn up in the yard, and re- 
ceived their pardon, while two hun- 
dred remained within tlic v/alls, who 
were not so exhibited ; so that every- 
thing depended on the jailer, and the 
man who had been oftenest in jail 
would find most favour in his eyes. 
The wild bird would llap his wings 
against the cage, while that which had 
been hatched in slavery would never 
assail the wires with a feather of his 
pinions. Everywhere there was ex- 
hibited the same want of caution. In 
the summer of 1836, two hundred and 
forty ^'^soners were discharged by the 
Lord-Lieutenant by verbakorders, dur- 
ing a progress through part of Ireland. 
It is absolutely necessary to bring the 
matter before Parliament ; for not only 
has it been sanctioned by a narrow 
mEgority of the House of Commons, 
but it has been approved by a letter 
written, the day after the' last dissolu- 
tion of P 4 rliament, by Lord John Rus- 
sell, then Home Secretaiy. If no step 
be taken, and that promptly, to ex- 
press an opinion upon the true method 
m which the prerogative of the Crown 
is to be exerefted in these high and 


paramount duties, ‘you will again see 
many an instance of that which Ire- 
land has so lately exhibited — of mer^y, 
now no longer a solemn duty, but 
transformed into an cnfpty pageant ; 
a pageant which exhibits justice and 
mercy in altered places-^mercyjblessed 
while justice weeps. ” Lord Brougham’s 
resolution, condemning Lord Norman- 
by’s administration in this particular, 
was carried by a majority of 34 — the 
numbers being 86 to 52. 

29. It is humiliating to find that, 
in the midst of all these multiplied 
evils — social, economical, and admin- 
istrative — under which Ireland labour- 
ed, the only remedy which the Govern- 
ment hp.d ^0 propose was the extension 
of the miftiicipal franchise to every oc- 
cupant of a subject wo'fth ftve pounds 
a-year; an(l<4ihe only suggestion of the 
Conservatives, to raise it to ten pounds, 
at which it was finally fixed ! Poor- 
laws to a certain extent had been al- 
ready introduced— in 1837; but there 
was no attempt to establish railways 
or manufactures, to extend industry in 
anyway in a countiy where the wages 
of labour were sixpence a-day, or to 
promote emigration in one where above 
two millions were in a state of pauper- 
ism ! To bleed the plethoric patient 
was obviously the only remedy when he 
was labouring under apoplectic symp- 
toms; but whenever anything of the 
kind was proposed in the house of Com- 
mons, the matter was adjourned till 
next session, or the House W£^s counted 
out. Tift emigration duryig the years 
of intense suffering— from 1838 to 1842 
— inconceivably small, when it is 
recollected what it has since become. 
Icin 1838 iMas only 33,222 from the 
whole empire ! Much of this unfor- 
tunate blindness is no doubt to bo 
ascribed to the mistaken dogma of 
the political economists, then so gen- 
erally received, that emigration was 
worse than useless, because it only 
n^ade those who remained at home in- 
crease th^' faster. “ Our present radi-^ 
cal evil,” said liOrd Jeffrey, is the 
excess of ^our productive powers, the 
want of dernand for our manufactures 
and industry, o^, in other words, the 
excess of our population. And for this. 
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I am afraid, there no radical cure possibility administer to it any re- 
but starving out the surphiSf horrible lief. 

as It is. Emigration^ can do compara- 31. But pressing as the state of Ire- 
iively nothing,** It is a curious com- land was, it and all other considcra- 
nientary on these opinions, which for tions yielded to a still more urgent 
H quarter of a century entirely govern- matter, and that was the state of the 
ed the tfounti^ that in ten years im- Finances. Under the combined ef- 
mediately prior to 1856, no loss than feet of five bad seasons in succession, 
2,080,000 emigrants left Ireland alone, and the contraction of the currency, 
and that in conse(]j^uencetli 0 workhouses which, under the existing system, Avas 
were deserted, and the wages of labour, the inevitable result of the import of 
for the first time in the memory of man, grain and export of gold which they 
in the Emerald Isle, rose to a level with occasioned, the revenue had declined 
those in Great Britain. to such a degree that all the efforts to 

30. But much also of the extraor- effect retrenchment in every depart- 
dinary blindness of all parties to the ment made by the Government— and 
real cause of the misery of Ireland is they wore great and many — had been 
to be ascribed to the circu|nstance of unable to prevent a great and growing 
its having become, from an unforeseen deficit. The national income, which 
consequemft of the Reform Bill, the in 1836 had been £48,691,000, had 
great battle-field for the parties which sunk in 1840 to £47,567,000 ; while 
contended for the mastery m the coun- the national expenditure, * in spite of 
try. Ministers having come to depend every effort at economy, had increased 
on a majority of 15 to 20 in the House from £48,093,196 in the former, to 
ofCommons, composed entirely of Irish £49,169,000 in the latter. In this 
Roman Catholic members, it became state of matters, the desperate plungo 
vital to the one party to secure their in quest of popularit^r made by tho 
support — to the other to diminish t)|eir Government in adopting the penny 
numbers. Hence the battle of parties postage brought matters to a crisis ; 
was fought in Ireland; and th?main for it at once cut £1,780,000 off the 
thing attended to in any measures re- revenue — viz., £1,000,000 in direct 
lating to that country W'as, not the and admitted loss of income from the 
good of its inhabitants, or the allevia- Post-office, and £780,000 additional 
tion of its suffering, but the adoption charge imposed on tho navy after the 
of measures which might gratify the change, for the packet service. The 
Romish priesthood, and Secure or ex- result was, in 1841, a deficit of above 
tend their influence in the elections. £2,100,000 ; a state of things, in a 
The project to take £100,000 a-year period of ^Continental peace, so disas- 
from the Protestant OhurcM} ana to trous, that it struck universal conster- 
give every starving peasant worth £6 nation into the country.* Sir R. Peel, 
a-year a municipal vote, had not^the Avho hod tho best access to correct re- 
slightest tendency to remove the real ports of income, stated the anMttot of 
causes of Irish distress, biif a veiy great^ the deficitsfwhen he came into office 
one to secure the support of the Roman in the end of 1841, for the fivopre- 
Catholio priesthood and their nominees ceding years, at the enormous sum of 
• ill the House of Commons. Thus Ire- 


land was worse than neglected— it was 
misunderstood ; and though its con- 
cerns were continually brought before 
the legislature, they were so m relation 
•to projects which, by engendering a 
fierce perty-strife, and occasioning a 
jirolonged struggle between the ,two 
llouses of Parliament, rendered the 
nation every day more insensible to 
tho only measures which could by 


Income and Expenditure of the Na 
TION FROM 1886 TO 1841. 

Yean. Income. Expenditure. 

1836, £48,591,180 £48,093,196 

1837, 46,476,194 4J^lfl,839 

1838, 47.333,460 47,686,183 

1839, 47,844,899 49,357,691 

1840, 47,667.565 49,109,552 

1841, 48,084,360 50,185,729 

—Porter’s Progress of thA Nation, 8d edit. 
476. ' ' 
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£7,600,000 sterling.* This state of 
things was the more alarming that it 
was evident that the limits of indirect 
taxation had been reached; for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, in 
May 1840, imposed 5 per cent addi- 
tional on customs aud excise, and 10 
per cent on assessed taxes, and the re- 
sult had been in the highest degree 
iUustrative of the real state of the 
country, and causes of the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury. For the esti- 
mated increase on the customs and 
excise was £1,895,000 ; whereas the 
actual increase was only £206,000 — 
being, instead of 5 per cent, but little 
more than one-half per cent ; whereas 
the increase on the assessed taxes was 
£311,357, being 11 per cent — consid- 
erably more than had been expected. 
It was evident, therefore, that the 
limits of indirect taxation, for the 
time at least, had been reached, and 
that nothing remained, in Sir Robert 
Peel’s words, but the ‘‘dire scourge of 
direct taxation.” + 

32. This state of things was the 
more alarming, that while the chief 
sources of revenue were thus visibly 
failing, or had reached their extreme 


Years. 

Dellcleri^ In yean 
ciidinK •lanuary A 

Ending Apidl 

1838, . 

. £655,760 

£1,428,534 

1839, . 

345,228 

430,325 

1840, . 

. 1,512,792 

1,457,223 

1841, . 

. 1,595,970 

1,851,997 

1842, . 

. 2,101,369 

2,334,660 


£6,209,119 

^£7,502,638 

Certain deficit in 1843, 

.* 2,570,000 



£10,072,633 


—Sir R. Peel’s StaternenU March 8, 1842; 
JParl. Doubleday, ii. 343. 

t Produce of Customs and Ex- 
cise, 1839, was . . £37,911,506 

Estimated produce of increase 

of 5 per cent, . . 1,895,575 

£ 39 , 807 ^ 

Actual produce, . . 38,118,221 

Real increase, £206,716; being, not 5 
per cent, but little more tlian } per 
cent. 

Assess^ taxes, 1840, . . £2,758,590 

Produce of the same, 1841, . 3,069,947 

£311,357 

Being 111 per cent— not 10 per cent, as 
expected. 

—Ann. Reg. 184Cfdd6 ; Doubleday, ii. 344. 


limit, the public Necessities, owing to 
the state of the national affairs in 
many parts of the world, loudly called 
for a great increase in the national 
aimaments by sea andean d. Atfairs 
were so imminent in the Levant that 
a collision between the English and 
French fleets in that* quarter might 
be hourly expected. Canada had re- 
cently before been in open rebellion ; 
the West Indies were only hindered 
by weakness from following its ex- 
ample ; a ^ea!t and costly war, fraiight 
with imminent danger, had been wa^ed 
in Affghanistan ; hostilities were going 
on on a great scale with the Chinese 
empire ; and at home an insurrection 
from the^hartists had recently taken 
place, and was again threatened. On 
all sides the Government \ias assailed 
with applications for ships, men, and 
money ; yet where to find them, with 
a growing deficit in the revenue, 
which had come now to exceed two 
millions a -year, and in a country 
where the limits of indirect taxation 
had evidently been reached, seemed an 
inpossibility. 

^3. The country distinctly perceived 
theii*perilous circumstances, and they 
generally ascribed them to the im- 
becility and want of business habits 
in the Government, which was almost 
entirely composed of the Whig nobil- 
ity. The opinion, in consequence, 
had become general in all ranxs, ex- 
cepting their oivn immediate depen- 
dants, that an entire change of gov- 
ernmen*>had become necessary to face 
the public necessities, that the ad- 
mi»istration of public affairs by a few 
Whig families was out or date, and 
that a largJb infusion of the commer- 
cial intere.sts of the country into tho 
Cabinet had become indispensable. 
The' opinion, in particular, was all . 
but universal, that they were espe- 
cially deficient in knowledge of fin- 
ances, and that to that the deplorable 
state of the Exchequer was to be 
ascribed.fr There can he no doubt thafr 
there was much injustice in these 
judgments. The Whig Ministry wa^ 
by no ni#ans responsiole for the dis- 
astrous 8tat4 qf the finances — at 
least, net in greater degree than 
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their opponents hadl^een. They had i 
carried retrenchment and reduction of | 
the hational armaments by sea and ' 
land to the most extreme point, and ! 
increased neither till the public ne- ' 
cesaities rendered it absolutely indis- 
pensable# The^ had given in, it is 
true, to the desperate plunge of the 
penny postage ; but in so doing tlie 
House of Commons had cordially sup- 
ported them, and the magnitude of 
the general distress probably at that 
periid rendered some alleviating meas- 
ure indispensable. The true cause of 
the penury of the Excheq^uer, as of 
the suffering of the nation, was the 
establishment of a monetary system 
entirely dependent on the relation of 
gold, which, in seasons of scarcit 3 % 
it was iinpoftsible to retain ; but that, 
though by far the greate^ mistake 
of the age, and the parent of bonnd- 
-less disasters, was not in a peculiar 
manner the fault of the Government, 
but was shared with them by the 
greater part of the House of Commons 
and a decided majorit}” of the Con- 
servative Opposition. . • 

34. The alarming state of the coun- 
ti’y after the riots at Birmingham and 
Newport, and the incessant demands 
for additional troops to Canada, the 
West Indies, and India, from the 
important events of which they had 
become the theatre, led the Govern- 
ment to propose a slight increase of 
5000 men to the military force of the 
country, by raising the strength of 
each regimentiof infantry fTOnrJSO to 
800 men. Small as this addition was, 
and evidenj as was the necessity un^r 
which it was proposed, it strongly 
opposed by Mr Hume and fne Radical 
party. The effect of this vote was to 
raise the military force of the country, 
including India, to 109,818, of whom 
27,000 were charged on the revenues 
of the latter country, leaving 82,000 
to bo provided for by Great Britain, 
This force was, in 1840, increased t<^ 
1^1,112 men, of whom 28,213 were 
employed, in India, and chatged on 
its finances, leaving 92,899 whose 
maintenance the coimtiy at home was 
to provide. Mr Hume strongly ob- 
jected to this increase, and moved that 


it should be reduced to 81,319 men; 
but the larger number was carried by 
a majority of 92, the numbers being 
100 to 8. 

35. Small as this force was for a 
country involved in a desperate con- 
flict in India and China, and threat- 
ened with an immediate rupture with 
Franco, which had 300,000 disposable 
men under arms, the state of the navy 
at the same period was still more 
alarming. Lord Colchester brought 
this important subject under the no- 
tice of the House on 6th February 
1840, and, referring to the Admiralty 
reports just published, he stated that 
our whole force on the home station 
consisted of three guard-ships, manned 
by a third of their complement, and 
therefore incapable of putting to sea ; 
one frigate of 36 gunSy and stmie 
schooners. There were two sail of the 
line at Lisbon, twelve in the Medi- 
terranean, and one or two in other 
quarters of the globe — in all, only 
twenty. On the other hand, the offi- 
cial reports proved tliat the Russians 
had 28 sail of the line, 18 frigates, 
and 39 smaller vessels, caiTyiiig m all 
3672 guns and 30,087 men, in the 
Baltic ; and 13 sail of the line, 11 
frigates, and 17 smaller vessels in the 
Black Sea, carrying 1956 guns and 
14,300 men. France at the same 
period had 34,000 seamen in the royal 
service, being only 1000 less than the 
number in this country, and 40 sail of 
the lino rendy for sea, of which 20 
were afloat and fully manned, be- 
sides 12 frigates, 20 steamers, and 90 
smaller vessels. Thus France, which 
had no colonial dependency oHiapt 
Algiera, had %s large a naval force as 
Great Britain, whose fleets were ne- 
cessarily scattered over tlie globe, in 
defence of her immense colonial pos- 
sessions. Lord Minto, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, admitted, in his 
place in Parliament, ** that we had not 
mips enough in commisision to cope 
wUh the 'ichole Russian fleetf if that 
fleet were also in commission, and 
prepared to take the seas against us ; 
but it was not necessaiy that we 
should be in such, a situation at this 
moment." What rendci’ed this state 
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of things peculiarly alarming was, the outciyon thSs subiect had been 
that the naval establishment, in every owing, ft arose from the extraordin- 
one particular, was less at this time ary and heretofore unprecedented fiom- 
than it had been in 1792, when the bination of extremely high prices of 
population was not a half, nor its provisions of all sorts, consequence 
resources a fourth, of what they had of four bad seasons having succeeded 
since become, while our colonial de- each other without in^termission, with 
pciudencies, requiring defence in every ruinously low wages of labour, tho 
quarter of tho globe, had more than sad result of the contraction of the 
doubled since the former period ; and currency and stoppage of credit, ori- 
so far from being at peace, we were ginating with a monetary system de- 
eugaged in a serious war with the pendent on the retention of gold, and 
greatest power in Asia, and on the the drain of tho precious metals wjca- 
verge of one with the greatest in sioned by the necessary import of 
Europe. It has been truly said, that foreign grain. It may safely bo af- 
on looking back to the extraordinary firmed that this extraordinary com- 
infatuation of these times, and the bination produced an amount of dis- 
enormous perils with which it was tress wh^h never before had been 
attended, we feel as if reflecting on witnessed in British, or even in mo- 
the movements of a somnambulist on dem history ; and it wsfs decisively 
the edge of a precipice, whom a single proved bj^ the extraordinary fact al- 
falso stop might at any moment have ready mentioned, that one-seventh of 
precipitated into the abyss.* the entire population of the two 

36. Serious as these considerations islands had become paupers. It fell 
were, and pregnant, to the prophetic with much more severity on the 
eye, wdth disaster in future times, they urban and manufacturing than the 
were, in those days of pacific occu- rural and agricultural population ; 
pation and severe distress, less gene- f(^ to the . latter the high price of 
rally interesting than such topics as necessaries was in some degree com- 
jjromised, however remotely, relief to pensb-ted by the high price of agricul- 
the universal suffering. Or these agi- tural produce, but to the former it 
talions, the cry for the abolition of was aggravated by the low price of 
the Corn Laws had now' become the manufactures. The people in towna 
loudest and most threatening, both saw this and writhed under its sever- 
from tho quarters in which it w'as ity; but they w'ere ignorant of the 
heard and the privations in which it cause to which it was owing, and lent 
originated. It is very evident now to a willing ear to the agitators, wha 
what cause the extreme v^shemence of ascribed it all, not to the monetary sys- 

* COMPABATIVE STATE OF THE NaVT, POPULATION, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 

Great Britain in 1792 an%18S3 respectively. 
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tem, but to tho monopoly of grain, voted against inquiiy. The motion 
which was enriching the landlords was negatived, 18th February 1839, by 
and farmers in the midst of the gen- a majority of 189 ; the numbers beinff 
oral ruin. Tim suffering being uni- 361 to 172. So strongly intrenched 
versal among me working classes in were the Corn Laws in the Legislature 
the towns and manufacturing dis- on the very eve of their fall In the 
tricts, and the ij^medy proposed for it House of Peers a similar motion was 
in tlic free importation of foreign negatived without a division, Lord 
grain such as was on a level with Melbourne declaring that “ the repeal 
every capacity, it obtained universal of the Corn Laws would be the mo6t 
credit among these classes, and being insam proposition that ever entered in- 
skilfully improved by Cobden, Bright, to the human head." 
and <110 whole orators of the Anti- 38. The Anti -Com- Law delegates 
Corn-Law League, became so power- were rather encouraged than tho re- 
fill as to portend important changes verse by this result, and the general 
in the commercial policy of the nation excitement on the subject was much 
at no distant period. increased by what had passed in Par- 

37. Encouraged by these fa^fourable liainent, and the evident division in 
appearances, Mr Villiers, on 7th Feb- the Cabinet on the subject. “ There 
riuiiy 1839, f)rought forward a motion was no cause for despondence; they 
to take evidence on the ojieration of were the representatives of three mil- 
tlic Corn Law'S. But the attempt was lions of people; they were the evidence 
premature ; the landed influence of the that the great towns had banded them- 
great Whig magnates who formed the selves together ; and their alliance 
Cabinet w'as not sufficiently weakened would be a Hanseatie League against 
to admit of such a concession to the their feudal Corn • Law plunderers, 
commercial interests, and the motion The castles which crowned the rocks 
was resisted by the Ministers. Su^i along tho Rhine, the Danube, and the 
as it was, however, tlie result oL the Elbe, had once been the stronghold of 
motion evinced the indecision of Gov- feudal oppression, but they had been 
crnmenton the subject, and was hailed dismantled by a lea^e, and they now 
1 »y the Anti-Com-Law League as the only adorned the landscape as pic- 
harbinger of coming triumphs. Lord turesque memorials of the past, while 
J ohn Russell had declared to his con- the people below had lost all fear 
stituents at Stroud that the Corn Laws of plunder, and tilled their vineyards- 
were indefensible on principle, and in peace.”* The delegates left Lon- 
that the time had come for a change ; don, but only to meet again in Man- 
but in answer to Mr Villiers in the Chester, when fresh modes of agitation 
House, he said, ** The impres^on on were devised, whereby it was to be 
my mind is, that it is my duty to carried into every village and hamlet 
oppose the jnotion to hear |vidence*nt of the realm. The “ Anti-Corn-Law 
the bar. I have not as yejfound suf- Rhymes” made their appearan«%^ 
ficient precedents to ind€ce mo to this period, tffid by expressing exactly 
adopt such a course. At the same the feeling of the urban multitude on 
time, as there will be a great deal of the subject, soon acquired great popu- 
<iscussion relating to facts, when a larity, and powerfully contributed to 
mode is proposed % which these facts advance the cause. There was much 
can be ascertained which is confoim- ability in many of the publications is- 
able to precedent, and not inconven- sued, and thorough knowledge of the 
ient to the House, 1 shall be willing moans of moving the multitude in the 
though not ready to propose iff mysei* practical leaders by whom tl*ey were 
to suppoi’t such an inquiry.”^ The directed; but the great cause of tho 
whole Cabinet, wit^ the exception of rapid progi*ess and ultimate success of 
Mr Poulett Thomson, but including the movement, was, as already men- 
Lord John Russell, Lot*d Palmerston, tioned, the coincidence high pricea 
Lord Howick, and; Mr Spring Rice, * Spectator, 1S39, 178. 
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of provisions, the result of five bad 
seasons in succession, with low prices 
of manufacturing produce, the result 
of the consequent contraction of the 
currency — a state of tilings so anomal- 
ous and distressing to the inhabitants 
of towns that it rendered them ready 
to embrace with ardour any project 
which held out the prospect even of 
bringing it to a termination. 

89. It is the ordinaiy effect of such 
periods of general and long-continued 
distress, to engender a feeling of irri- 
tation at those in authority, which 
often leads to attempts at assassina- 
tion. The great and affluent can in 
reality do nothing so well calculated 
to assuage the public distress, so far as 
their means go, as engaging in festivi- 
ties which occasion an expenditure of 
money, for it is tlie ivant of such ex- 
penditure wdiich occasions the worst 
part of the distress. It is grating to 
the heelings, however, to see one mass 
revelling in luxury while another is 
])ining in indigence, and rellectiou on 
the beneficial effects of the expenditure 
comes only to those who immediately 
<?xperience its benefits. The Queen's 
popularity from this cause, and from 
no error on the part of hci‘ Majesty, 
sensibly declined in tlie melancholy 
years 1839 and 1840; and the imtablc 
feeling in the last of these years ap- 
peared in attempts at assassination, 
which, though uiicounected with any 
political association, and the acts of 
isolated individuals, were suggested 
by the general soreness and irritation 
which pervaded the public mind. The 
first of these was the act of a wrong- 
youth named Oxford, who, on 
10th June 1840, fired t\^b loaded pis* 
tols at the Queen as she was ascending 
Constitution Hill in the Park, in her 
phaeton. Happily neither shot took 
effect; the criminal was immediately 
aeized ; and by the mistaken lenity qf 
the authorities, instead of being hange<^ 
he was considered a lunatic, and sen- 
tenced t#confinement in an asylum for 
life. He himself afterwards said, if 
lie had been hanged there would have 
been no more firing at the Queen ; but 
instead of megiihg with his deserts, he 
be(;iiine a hei^ With the fine ladies of 


London, * * even members of Parliament 
applying for locks of his hair.” . The 
consequence was, that several other 
half-crazy youths, desirous of notorie- 
ty, sought it by furtlfer attempts, or 
feigned attempts, to assassinate her 
Majesty, until the ab(?ininabrA practice 
was stopped by an Act passed in 1841, 
which declared any such attempts pun- 
ishable, in addition to transportation, 
by three private whippings in jail. 
This was a disagreeable result of a 
longing for notoriety, and accord'ihgly 
it put an effectual stop to these dis- 
graceful acts. Yet how alarming so- 
ever while they continued, they were 
attended with this good effect, that on 
every evasion on which they occurred 
they drew forth expressions of the 
loyalty of the people and^the personal 
courage aad humanity of the Sov- 
ereign. 

40. The session of 1841, which was 
opened by the Queen in peison on 26th 
Jaimaiy, took place amidst the general 
conviction that the Whig Ministry 
could not get through it. The balance 
of' parties had been so even during the 
preceding session of Parliament, that 
it had been barren of legislative results. 
Nothing of real importance was either 
proposed or thought of, and Govern- 
ment seemed to cling to office rather 
from the instinctive desire of Britons 
not to be beaten, or a chivalrous feel- 
ing of devotion towards the Sovereign, 
than from any real sense that they liad 
strengtji enough to discharge the aiities 
of Government. The penny postage 
had given univewal satisfaction, as 
ev?ry remj[;»ion of taxation generally 
felt never fcls to do ; but it had made 
an alarming chasm of £1,800,000 a-year 
in the revenue, and brought up the 
deficit to £2,400,000, which Govern- 
ment apparently had not the means of 
replacing. Indirect taxes on articles 
of luxury consumed had been found by 
experience to have reached its limit ; 
Ipy increase had ceased to be prodiuj- 
tive. if attempted, it would at once , 
raise such a storm among the urban 
consuiheis as would prove fatal to any 
admini&triition. Direct taxation still 
remained, bht, it bad been pronounced 
by Sir R. Peel to be a dire scourge,” 
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and it was move thanflouLtful wlietlier fidence of the House or the country.” 
his whole party, three hundred strong, In efl'ect. Ministers lost credit essen- 
wouM not at once resist any attempt tially by the conduct ffursued in regard 
to introduce it. A universal feeling to this bill with both parties — with the 
in consequence had come to pervade one side of the House by bringing it in, 
the community, that an entire change with the other for substantially aban- 
of Administration had become iiidis- doning it when introduced, 
pensable; the 'fories openly exulted 42. It was now evident to all tho 
at the prospect of a speedy accession to ivorld that the Whig Ministry were 
])ower, and even their cautious leader doomed, and that it was only a ques- 
did not hesitate to affirm/ on several , ion of time when their tenure of office 
occasions, that a united party, led by should come to an end. As a last re- 
threw hundred independent members source, Lord John Russell gave notice 
of Parliament, could not long remain that on the 31st May he would move 
excluded from office. for a committee of the whole House to 

41. Such W'as the weakness of Min- consider the Acts of Parliament relating 
isters that they were obliged to tern- to the importation of gi-ain — the very 
porise with various measur^ which thing wdiich, in the preceding session, 
they had very recently denounced in he had opposed, and which Lord Mel- 
the moat unmeasured terms. Lord bourne had declared to be the greatest 
Melbourne had declared in Parliament insanity which could enter into the 
that the project of repealing the Union human head. The discussion of this 
was little better than nigh treason, and motion, however, and the development 
tho idea of repealing the Corn Laws of the grounds on which it was now to 
absolute insanity ; but with both meas- be supported by Government, was pre- 
.ures Ministers, to avoid ruin, were vented by the turn w'hich Parliament 
obliged to temporise. To conciliate took before the day originally fixed for 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholic mem- its discussion came on. The state of 
bers, they brought forward a bill lor the finances had become so pressing, 
the registration of voters in Irel!lnd, from the serious chasm occasioned by 
the purport of which was, under the the penny postage and tho decline of 
name of a mere regulation, to intro- several branches of the revenue from 
duce a new Reform Bill, greatly ex- the general distress, that it was indis- 
tending the constituency, by making pensable, at all hazards, to make an 
a rating at five pounds to the poor-rate attempt to fill it up. Yet was this no 
confer the parliamentary suffrage. This easy matter; for how ready soever all 
was in effect a new Reform Bill reduc- parties might be to repeal taxes, it was 
ing the suffrage one-half, and as such more than doubtful whether any of 
it threatened most dangerdbs con- them would consent to lay them on 
sequences, especially in a country agi- again. At the same time, any increase 
tatedby the cry for repeal o^theUnUn. to tho direct taxes was sure to be to 
Accordingly it was resists | by Sir R. the last degree unpopular, and r<»gj|tfi4 
Peel with the whole st ^ ' of the |7ith the utwost obstinacy, tspeSaUy 
Conservative party. Tho result was, by the Conservative party. Pressed by 
that it was carried in the Commons so many difficulties, the Government 
only by a majority oi five, the numbers endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
being 299 to 294. This small majority which, as usual in such cases, displeased 
was justly considered as fatal to the aU parties and conciliated none. The 
bill ; and the^ final fate of the measure Chancellor of the Exchequer, in open- 
proved that it was scarcely less so t^ ftig the budget, admitted that the de- 
file Administration. In committee, flcit for the ensuing year would amount 
^Ministers, were obliged to to an to £2,421,000 ; and this deficit he pro- 
fgneiidment proposed bj I>om Howick posed to make up by reverting to the 
which /aised the q.uahffcatlmi to £8, principles of the former Whig budget 
“ a change which. Sir R. ^eel ,oV- which had been so unceremoniously 
served, ** disentitled them to the con- disposed of in ISdL proposal was 
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to raise the duty on colonial timber 
from 10s. to 20s. a load, and reduce 
that on Baltic timber from 56s. a load 
to 60s. ; and to leave the duty on colo- 
nial sugar at its present amount of 24s. 
a cwt., out to Imvcr the duty on foreign 
sugar from 63s. to 36s. From these 
sources, owing to the increased con- 
sumption, he calculated on an increase 
of revenue to the extent of £1,300,000. 
The balance of the deficiency was to be 
made up by a fxed duty of 85. a quar- 
teronfordyn ivhcat; rye, 5s. ; barley, 
4s. 6(1. ; and oats, 3s. 6(1. — while the 
deficiency of £1,800,000 in the last 
year was to be provided for by the issue 
of exchequer bills to the extent of 
£800,000, and appropriating, on the re- 
.sponsibility of Government, £750,000 
invested in the public securities in the 
name of the trustees of savings banks. 

43. 1 1 may well be conceived what 

a sensation the announcement of this 
budget, so eminently favourable to for- 
eign and injurious to domestic indus- 
try, produced in the House and the 
country. The interests thus threatened 
were too strong, and had too long been 
protected by the Legislature, to yield 
w'ithout a violent struggle. It began, 
accordingly, the moment the budget 
was announced, and soon convulsed 
the country from end to end. The 
West India merchants and proprietors 
met in London, Livei-pool, and Glas- 
gow ; the Canadian timber merchants, 
in Bristol and Liverpool ; the landed 
interest, in their several county towns. 
UniversaRy the budget was condemned 
in the most unmeasured terms ; and 
such was the clamour raised that before 
tlm^te was taken it was evident that 
MmiSer^vould be in a nfinori^. Y etl 
was the result even more decisive than 
had been anticipated ; for on a division 
(May 10) on the proposed reduction of 
the duties on sugar, which was first 
taken after the d^ate had lasted eight 
nights, they were left in a minority of 
36, the numbers being 317 to 281. ® 

44. TliP ar^ments on this all-im- 
portant question, being the same as 
those of which a summa^ will be given 
in the great debate on Eree Trade in a 
subsequent chapter, need not be here 
recapitulated^ But some observatious 


which fell from Conservative lead- 
ers, who both then and aftenvards took 
so important a part in that question, 
deserve to bo recorded. Sir R. re(*l 
said : ** Even though no questions of 
timber or corn had been mixed with 
that of su^ar, I wquld have voted 
against the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into the English market, not 
upon the abstract ground that con- 
science would forbid all commerce in 
the produce of slave labour, but upon 
a consideration of the social and n.oral 
condition of the West India people 
under the experiment now' in progress. 

If the personal interests of the planters 
alone were taken into consideration, 
the HoiKp might possibly expect them 
to sacrifice those interests to the public 
advantage . But much higher interests 
are at stajeo in the moral and social 
condition of the people in that part of 
the empire where we have recently 
made the most hazardous, and, I re- 
joice to admit, the most successful ex- 
periment in the annals of the world. 
But it is impossible to foretell what 
iq^y be the consequences of that step, 
if TV’j; take the new sten of introducing 
sugar* made by slave labour into the 
market of this country. A sufficient 
quantity of sugar for home consump- 
tion may be obtained from the East 
and West Indies and the Mauritius, 
without resorting to the slave colonies. 
New articles of remittance should bo 
encouraged from India, for its inhabit- 
ants have suffered severely from the 
unrestfteted admission oft English man- 
ufactures. . . . After such fearful 
examples, S am unable to perceive the 
paramount obligations of tliose free 
trade doetriuas which now demand a 
preference to the slave labour of Cuba 
and Brazil over the free industry of 
the East Indies. The great experiment 
of the extinction of slavery snould bo 
fully and fairly tried; but this can 
never be done unless we give tho free 
labour of our own colonies the exclusive 
prefer cvXic over the slave estdblishmenis ^ 
of other states^ • 

45. principle of Free Tratio 

aimounccd on the other side is, that, 
without reference to any other con- 
siderations, we should go to the 
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cheapest market, that is to be 
acted upon as a universal rule, with- 
out •reference to time and circum- 
stances, I can only say I cmmot con- 
cur in it, Without contesting the 
principle in reference to countries — if 
it were possible to conceive such — in 
which no prevAus relations existed, 
in a country of such complicated re- 
lations as this, of such extensive em- 
pire and immense trade, the rigid 
application of such a principle would 
invoke us in inextricable confusion. 
(Consistently with this principle, we 
I'hould go to the cheapest market for 
<3orn and timber, and every other com- 
1 nodity . H ow is this reconcilajjle with 
the duty of 8s. a quarter, ^11 pro- 
]iosed to bo levied on imported wheat, 
.ind 20s. a ^oad on imported foreign 
timber? The propriety of the change 
on the timber duties cannorbe judged 
of till the details are furnished from 
Canada. The principles I now main- 
tain are those of Mr Huskisson, and on 
which I and my colleagues, when in 
office, have always proceeded.* 

46. ‘ * Notwithstanding the forciljje 
combination which has been formed 
against the Com Laws — not\fith- 
standing the declarations, that either 
the totju repeal or the substitution of 
a fixed duty for the present scale is 
the inevitable result of the agitation 
which is now going forward — 1 do not 
hesitate to adhere to the opinion 
which I expressed last year, and now 
again declare, that my preference is 
decidedly in favour of a gr^luated 
scale to any &ed duty. I prefer the 
principle of a graduated sUding duty 
to a fixed 6nc. 1 do not medgo my- 
self to any rigid details; * reserve to 
myself the opportunity of ponsider- 

* Mr Huskisson said in 1828: ** An hon- 
ourable gentleman had spoken in favour of 
a fixed duty on grain : abstractly that might 
look well in theory: but when we regard the 
circumstances of the country and the wants 
of the people, we must see thejimpossibillty 

_ orcity . e^s< 

sufferings, jihe infliction of which no dalm 
to in-otection on the part of tlje com-growers 
would ever justify. I said In 1815, *aad I say 
arain, that nothing can be inore ddn^&ua 
than a reliance of tkie coitntrp on foreign 
natiom for foodf^Parl i)eh., xlviii. 685; 
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ing them. 1 bind myself to the prin- 
ciple of a graduated scale in prefer- 
ence to a fixed one, but not to any 
details. The noble lord will propose 
the adoption of a fixed duty : I will 
offer my opposition to it on the 
^ound that it cannot be permanent ; 
it must be abandoned under the pres- 
sure of general distress in seasons of 
scarcity. 

47. “Government talk of a great 
commercial crisis ; they are themselves 
mainly responsible for it. They have 
come down to the House year after 
year complaining of a deficiency, and 
now they boast tliemselves the mar- 
tyrs of Free Trade, and apply to me 
for a budget. I am by no means sur- 
prised at the confidence of your op- 
ponents to do what you have shown 
you yourselves cannot do. During 
the period when the Administration ot 
which I formed a part had held office, 
they had reduced the public debt b}’" 
£20,000,000, and the annual charge 
upon that debt by above £1,000,000, 
and yet they left a clear surplus of in- 
come above expenditure of £1,600,000 
when they went out of office in 1830. 
What has come of that suiqilus now ? 
It has turned, on your own showing, 
into a deficit of £2,400,000. And 
this has happened when we were im- 
peded by all the difficulties of an 
unreformed Parliament, and you have 
had all the advantages of a reformed 
one — when you have had your own 
way for eleven years, during which 
you have enjoyed all the advantages 
of cheap government. This evil has oc- 
curred, not from any particular cause, 
but from general inismanagemfiDA^ 
J*om the cir«imstance of Ministers 
clinging to office when they no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of this House 
or the country, and were unable to 
carry through the measures which 
they deem essential to the public good 
of the country. It is not for the in- 
terest of representative government 
and constitutional monarchy tj»at such 
a system should continue ; Ministers, 
in so retaining power, are violating 
the first principles of the constitution 
which they gave me credit for yield- 
ing to in 1835. Even^measures in 
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themselves heneficial lose their good ' 
effects by being brought forward by a 
party holding office under such cir- 
cumstances. They are looked upon, 
not as springing from the deliberate 
will of its leaders — not in conse- 
quence of the settled convictions of 
tneir minds, — merely for the pur- 
pose of propping up a falling cause, 
and conciliating the good-will of a 
particular party to whose support it 
looks. I w’ill not be tempted to fall 
into the snare laid for me ; I will not 
offer my budget in competition with 
yours ; iny vote this evening is wpon a 
question of confidence.'* 

48. To these powerful and sarcastic 
observations it was replied by Lord 
Palmerston : “The question which is 
this night before the House, which 
should bo answered openly and ex- 
plicitly, is. When a deficiency exists, 
do you approve of making it up in 
the way which we intend, or do you 
propose to lay on new taxes? The 
right honourable baronet has not done 
this ; he has objected to our proposed 
duties on sugar, timber, and corn, but 
he has not told us what he would sub- 
stitute in their room. And yet that 
some additional imposts must be laid 
on is self-evident ; and where shall we 
‘ find any to which objections equally 
plausible may not bo stated? The 
question to be decided to-night is not 
a question of confidence; it is the 
adoption or rejection of a great prin- 
ciple ; that principle is Free Trade, the 
opposite principle is Monopoly. The 
Opposition have shrunk from grap 
pling with this great issue, and en 
Oeavoured, instead, to narrow the 
dBfflfesion to one collatecal point, anij 
to mislead the House and the country 
by pretending an unbounded zeal for 
the negroes. ^ I distrust the sincerity 
of this newborn anxiety on the part 
of those who have so long been a 
party to the sufferings of these very 
negroes. We decline to take slave^^ 
grown ©gar ourselves on pretence of 
hnmani^, but we do not hesitate to 
assist the slave-owners by transporting 
their produce to other countries, or 
refining it. Is not the pretence of 
conscience, uftder these circumstances, 


a gross hypocriby? The true, tho 
only way to exterminate the slave- 
trade i^ to jncreaso the vigilance and 
activity of our own cruisers, and the 
stringency of ©ur treatiibs with foreign 
governments, to effect its abolition. 
Were we to assert, ns the Ojiposition 
now do, that free labour cannot com- 
pete with slave labour, we should be 
supplying the advocates of slavery 
with the best of all arguments against 
their complying with our demand for 
the abolition of the slave -trade,., and 
falsifying all that we had said as to 
the advantages of freedom. 

49. “The proposed budget retains 
duties pn foreign produce solely for 
the puij^oses of revenue. We do not 
wish to see tho principles of Free 
Trade suddenly and un^ersally ap- 
plied, to tho derangement of estab- 
lished interests, and tho ruin of great 
numbers of individuals ; we desire 
only to go on as quickly as circum- 
stances will admit. All must admit 
that it is for the interest of Great 
Britain to extend our foreign exports; 
but how is this to be done if, by nro- 
hihitory duties, we virtually exclude 
theh’s in return ? It will not do to 
urge a more liberal commercial policy 
on foreign nations, telling them that 
competition is the light and life of 
trade, while we keep up our own re- 
strictive system at home. It is our 
doing so which has so long deten'ed 
other nations from adopting a more 
liberal commercial policy. This is, 
in particular, the case yith Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Russia, 
Mexico, and the United States. For- 
eign counl^ies listen with polite in- 
credulity k) our representations, and 
point frqpi our theories, pressed upon 
them, to our practice embraced by 
ourselves. It is difficult to see what 
reply can bo made, under our present 
restrictive system, to such answers. 

60. *• Protection, in the sense in 
which it is now » used by those wha 
oppose the plan of Government, is ‘a 
tax levied upon the industry, and skill 
of the mass of the community, to ei^- 
able a fefe to remain indolent and un- 
skilful. Such protection is not only 
erroneous in principle, but utterly use* 
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loss to those for whose particular bene- 
lit it is maintained.^ Show me a trade 
that is free, by which I mean open to 
lair competit^n, and I will show you 
a trade carried on with intelligence, 
enterprise, and success. Show me a 
trade tlwt is l^ghly protected, and I 
will show you a set of men, supine, 
unimproving, and probably labouring 
under perpetual embarrassment. But 
the evil does not stop here. iTot only 
does this excessive protection paralyse 
the^ery interests it is intended to in- 
vigorate, but it operates most injuri- 
ously upon the country in relation to 
our commercial intercourse with for- 
eign nations. For protection is a game 
which two can play at. It A impos- 
sible that a ^‘eat country like England 
should go 0 # protecting, as it is called, 
its various interests, andgthat other 
nations should not follow our example. 
They have all accordingly done or are 
doing so. The Commercial Union of 
Nortnern Germany, which is in reality 
a protective union, has just renewed 
itself by treaty from 1842. Russia and 
Sweden are doing the same. France, 
which ought to be the great market for 
our commodities, being so populous 
and so near us, has a tarilf which ex- 
cludes the greater poi-tion of our' man- 
ufactures. The united States and 
Mexico have the same. When , we 
preach to these foreign nations the 
absurditjr of such practiced, they re- 
])ly : It is all very well ; hiit we ob- 
serve that Englanci has grown wealthy 
and great b 3 % these means, and it is 
only now, when other nations are fol- 
lowing her^«xample, that jiie has dis- 
covered that this system u an absurd 
one : when we shall have attained the 
same pitch of commercial prosperilw 
which England has reached, it will 
«then be time enough to abandon a sys- 
tem which perhaps then may no longet 
' be necessary. It is in vain to tell them 
that England has grown great and pros- 
perous, not in consequence of the mo« 
tfective system, but in spite of it. Till 
we provet by our practice that we are 
serious in our doctrines, neithur France 
nor Belgium, nor any other coiltitiy, 
will relax their prohibitory laws. 

VOL. VI. ■ 


51. “Symptoms of the most dan- 
gerous kind are already visible in our 
trade, the consequences of the protec- 
tive system, which may well arrest the 
attention of the nation. Every year 
a smaller portion of those manufac- 
tures consists of articles in the making 
of which much labour and skill are 
employed. „ Every year a greater pro- 
portion of our exports consists of ar- 
ticles of an elementary naturey which 
are not destined for inward consump- 
tion, but are to serve as materials to 
the foreign manufacturers. For in- 
stance, the exportation of cotton goods 
does not increase in the same propor- 
tion as the exportation of cotton yarn. 
Onr artisans and capitalists are leaving 
the country. Every year the protec- 
tive system is rising up against us, 
raising in other parts of the 'world 
manufacturing competitors, and ever}' 
year British skill and capital are trans- 
ferring themselves abroad, to rcmltM’ 
the competition of foreign countiic.i 
more and more formidable. We ain 
thus ourselves assisting to exclude our 
own commerce from the markets ot 
other countries. , If this system is per- 
severed in, we shall at last come to 
that spendthrift industry which is to 
consik in exporting machinery as well 
as the elements of manufactures ; and 
when our exports consist of capital, 
skill, machinery, and materials, wo 
shall no do\ibt see how it happens that 
we are no longer able to compete with 
other nations in tho markets of the 
world, 

52. “These, then, are the principles 
on which we stand'; our plan is simple, 
plain, and intelligible. The whomflfc- 
jCory of parlifinentary legislation for a 

number of years past has been nothing 
but tho destruction of monopolies. 
The Test and Corporation Acts, the 
Protestant monopoly in Parliament, 
the boroughinongers^ monopoly, liave 
successively fallen. The monopolies 
of corporators, and that of the East 
India Company, have also gofie down. 
We are now pursuing monopoly into 
its last stronghold— we are assailing 
the monopoly of trade. Our oppon- 
ents have not spoken c^t equally ex« 
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plicitly : they have not tohl us what and intrenched lumsclf in the prin- 
they propose to do ; but I will venture ciples of Free Trade, which his prac- 
to say that before these discussions are tised eye already told him would ere 16ng 
brought to a close they will be obliged obtain the ascendancy in .the couiitiy. 
to speak out It is due to themselves, 54. Every one saw thdt the decisive 
to us, and to the country, that their majority of 36 against Ministers on 
opinions on these important matters this vital question had( numbered the 
should no longer be shrouded in myste- days of the Government, and it was 
nous silence, or concealed by evasive generally expected that they would 
declarations. We have a right to call announce their resignations next even- 
upon them, not to give us a new bud- ing in Parliament. Contrary to cx- 
get — for that we do not want, and pectation, hpwever, this was not done ; 
would not accept if offered us — but on the contrary, Lord John Russell 
to tell us, ay or no, whether they will contented himself with announcing 
adopt the principles on which we have that on the Monday following ho 
founded our budget, and of which the should move the annual sugar duties, 
coiuitry lias unequivocally expressed and on the 4th Jimo*bring for^vard tho 
its approbation. But 1 will venture question^^of the Corn Laws. It was 
to predict, that although they may re- now evident that Government meant 
sist tho.se measures to-night for the to evade the question of &he budget, 
sake of obtaining a majority in the and, anticipating a defeat on the corn 
division, yet if they should come into duties, would dissolve with a view to 
office, these are the measures which a raising the cry. of cheap bread. The 
just regard for the finances and com- skilful leader of tho Opposition took 
merce of the country will compel tJiem his measures accordingly. When tho 
themselves to propose to carry.** question of the sugar-tax came on, ho 

53. Memorable in many respects as seconded tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
the harbinger of tho fall of the great clx,^ 5 uer’s motion that the existing 
party which for eleven years, with the duties should be continued for a year, 
intermission of a few months, had gov- and gave notice of a motion of want 
erned the country, this debate is still of confidence in Ministers, to come on 
more remarkable as the first unquali- on the 31st May.* It came on accord- 
tied declaration of the principles of ingly, and, after a debate of four nights. 
Free Trade ; and never, certainly, were was carried against Ministers by a nia- 
tliey more ably and manfully stated jority of one. It is remarkable how 
than by Lord Palmerston on this oc- many decisive votes, both in France 
casioii. Equally remarkable was the and England, have been eairied by the 
prophecy, so soon destined to be ful- same slender majority. Tho vote which 
fille<l, that if Sir R. Peel and his party ushereif in the French Jlevolution in 
themselves came into power, they would 1789, that which introduced the Ro- 
be compelled themselves to embrace form Bill ij^England in 1831, and that 
aviscJlopt these principles. Nor is the . which finarv displaced the Whig Miii- 
debate less worthy of attention as ex-6| istry, were all earned by a majority of 
hibiting the rhetorical skill of these one. 


two great masters of the art of oratory. 
On the one hand, Sir R. Peel, carefully 
avoiding committing himself to any 
general principles, excepting the main- 
teniince of the sliding scale and the 
protective duties on sugar, was seek- 
ing to TWk the debate into a censure of 
the plans proposed by Ministers, and 
sarcastic remarks on the deficitin which 
they had landed the nation. On the 
other hand, I^rd Palmerston carefully 
eschewed these unfavourable topics, 


55. Upon this Ministers very pro- 
perly agreed to evade all further dis-* 
qnssion on the Com Laws, to take a 
vote of supply for a few months, and 

c * “ That Her Majesty’s Ministers do not 
sufficiently possess the confidence of tha 
House of Commons to enable them to carry 
through the home measures which they deem 
of essentia) importance to the public welfare, 
and that their continuance in office under 
such cireumstanoes is at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution .” — Pari Deh. Iviil. 
1241. 
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then to appeal at Snce to the nation, 
which was finally to determine between 
them and their antagonists. This pro- 
posal was in^ediately agreed to by the 
Opposition. ^The remaining business 
of the session, which was cniefly of a 
fonnaKnature^ was rapidly hurried 
over, all meassures of importance being 
dropped on both sides. The House 
quickly emptied, every one hun-ying 
to the country to canvass his consti- 
tuents ; and on the 23d June, Parlia- 
nugit was prorogued by the Queen in 
person. On the 29th of the same 
month it was dissolved by royal pro- 
clamation, and writs for a new Parlia- 
ment issued, returnable on the 19th 
August. P 

66. Immense was the excitement 
which follinved in the country upon 
this appeal from the Sovereign to the 
people. Every one saw that the fate 
of the Ministry would depend upon 
the result of the contest, and this, 
more than the measures to be pursued 
by Government, or any abstract oues- 
tions of commercial or social policy, 
was the issue upon which the ri^al 
parties went to the nation. It is true, 
the Conservatives, or “Protectionists,’* 
as they now began to be called, loudly 
declaimed, on the hustings and in the 
press, on the injury to native indus- 
try, both at home and in the colonies, 
which would ensue from the proposed 
reduction in the duties on foreign’ 
corn, sugar, and timber, and opposed 
to the cry of “cheap bread,” which 
was loudly sounded on the otlftr side, 
the cry of “low wages,” held out as 
the inevitable consequence f any con- 
siderable fcduction in tfc price of 
corn. Free Trade was tlft staple of 
the Whigs on this occasion ; they stig- 
matised their opponents everywhere 
jis monopolists ; and whatever may be 
the real merits of that question, or its 
ultimate effects, to them belongs the 
credit of having first and most man- 
fully asserted it. But though the^^ 
wisely, and with just foresmt, -en- 
deavoured to run the contest mto one 
of Free Trade or Protection* ^he peo- 
ple could not be brought to regara it 
generally in that light. They .ijersist- 
^d in regaining it aS question of 


men, not measures ; not whether the 
Liberal movement was or was not to 
bo carried on, but whether Sir R. Peel 
or Lord Melbourne were to direct it. 
The majority oi the nation ■were 
against them on that question. They 
were alarmed at the distress which 
had so long pervaded the counti}*, 
and the serious deficit which had of 
late years appeared in the finances ; 
they doubted the ability of the Whig 
Ministry to fill it up, from a convic- 
tion that they were not men of busi- 
ness habits or acquirements ; and they 
distrusted the sincerity of the receht 
declarations of the Cabinet in favour 
of Free Trade, when the Premier had 
so lately pronounced the repeal of the 
Corn Laws the most insane project 
that ever entered the human head, 
and Loi*d John Russell had declared 
it to be absurd, mischievous, and im- 
practicable. These were the views 
which divided and broke down the Lib- 
eral majority in the boroughs. In tlie 
counties the case was different. The 
contest was more taken up as one be- 
tween low and high prices, paid and 
unpaid rents; and the agi'icuitural in- 
terest stood shoulder to shoulder in a 
contest in which they considered their 
means of existence and that of their 
families was at stake. 

57. The elections began as soon as 
the writs reached the several return - 
ing-officers ; and the result soon showed 
how great a change the four last disas- 
trous years had wrought in the public 
mind, especially in the larger boroughs 
and manufacturing districts. London, 
as usual, was the first in which elec- 
tions took place ; and the issue oMbe 
Contest was (tninous of the general re- 
turn, and of the fate of the Adminis- 
tration. Four Conservative candidates 
there appeared to contest the repre- 
sentation with the four Liberals, in- 
cluding Lord John Russell, who had 
held it ever since the Reform Bill 
passed; and the result was that two 
of them were returned, a CoDBervative 
(Mr Masterman) being at the head of 
the poll, and Lord John at its foot 
111 the counties, a largo majority 
generally appeared for §ie Conseiwa- 
tives: m the English counties the 
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majority was so great, that, excepting declared he neve'i would he in a 
in a few places where the hereditary minority a^in.* Lord Howick was 
influence of a few old Whig fiimilies worsted in Northumberland, Mr O’Coii- 
was not to he overcome, it may he nell in Dublin, for which ^Uy two Con- 
said to have hecn overwhelming, servatives were returnee*. Even in 
Even Lord Morpeth was defeated m Westminster, the stronghold of the 
the West Riding of Yorkshire hy a Liberal party in the metropi^lis, Sir 
majority of 1100, by an opponent De Lacy Evans, a stancli Radical, was 
Avhom at the last election he had compelled to yield to Captain Rous, a 
worsted hy a similar majority, al- decided Tory. The result of the con- 
though he made a speech on his over- test was more favourable to the Con- 
throw so eloipient and full of generous servatives than their most sanguine 
feeling, that every one who lieard it supporters had anticipated, + foi\^it 
* Numbers at Elections of 1837 and 1841 for the West Ridino. 


Election 1837. Election 184L 

Lord Morpeth, . . 12,570 lion. S. Wortloy, . . 13,165 

Sir G. Stvuikland, . 11,802 Mr Dennison 12,780 

IIoR. S. Wortley, . 11,489 Lord • • • 12,080 

Lord Milton, . . . 12,031 

This change was the more remarkable, that the West Biding was one of the greatest 
manufacturing districts in England,— Reg. 1841, p. 146. 


t The Returns were as follows : — 
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showed a majority in the whole Unit- 
ed Kingdom of 76 in favour of Sir R. 
Peel. In England the Conservative 
majority w!^ 104; which was reduced 
to 76 by a Liberal majority of 9 in 
8eQtland, and 19 in Ireland ! A strik- 
ing pr*of ho\M much greater and more 
lasting had been the change worked 
in the two latter countries by the Re- 
form Bill than the former. 

58. Parliament met on the 19th 
August, and Mr Shaw Lefevre was 
43lt,cted Speaker without a division. 
The trial of strength, to which the 
■country looked with such anxiety, 
came on upon the amendment to the 
Address, which was moved by Mr 
Stuart Wortley, which W£&: “That 
the House most respectfully express 
their regi^ at the recent increase of 
expenditure, its determii^tion to pro- 
vide for that increase, and its earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and respectfully 
represent to her lilajesty the necessity 
that her Ministers should enjoy the 
confidence of the country, whicn the 
present Administration did mt posmss," 
The debate lasted four nighl^, and 
turned chiefly on the weakness of the 
(Jovornment, their manifold tergiver- 
sations, and the want of any settled 
principle in their administration, both 
foreign and domestic. Sir R. Peel, 
whoso sjicech was loudly cheered, de- 
clared his determination to adopt a 
system entirelj^ opposite, “ If I exer- 
cise power,” said he, “it shall be upon 
my conception, perhaps imperfect, per- 
haps mistaken, but iny sincere concep- 
tion, of public duty, fchat power I 
will not hold unless I cal hold it con- 
scientiously, in coiisistrace with th# 
maintenance of my opinions ; and that 
power I will relinquish the moment I 
am satisfied that 1 am not supported 
in the maintepance of them^ by the 
confidence of this House and the peo- 
ple of this country.” “I am con-, 
vinced that if this country,” said Lar(f | 
‘John Russell ip reply, “iS governed 
by enlaiTged and liberal counsels, that 
►its power and might spread and 
increase, and its influence become 
greater and gi^eatcf) and tha|:';l 4 iberal 
principles will prevail, and 


tion will be sprcail to all parts of the 
globe, and you will bless millions by 
your acts and mankind by your union.* 
Ministers were supported by O’Con- 
nell and the whole strength of the 
Irish Catholic members, as well as the 
Liberal majority in Scotland. But 
such was their unpopularity in Eng- 
land, that upon a division which took 
place on the fourth night of the de- 
bate, they were left in a minority of 
91, the numbers being 360 to 269 in 
a house of 629, the largest upon re- 
cord. The majority in the House of 
Lords was 72, the numbers being 168 
to 96. After this decisive expression 
of the opinion of both Houses, but one 
course remained to Ministers ; and ac- 
cordingly, in answer to the Address, 
the Queen said, “ Ever anxious to lis- 
ten to tlie advice of my Parliament, I 
will take immediate measures for the 
formation of a new Administration.” 
And on 30th August, Lord Melbourne 
announced in the Lords, and Lord 
John Russell in the Commons, tliat 
Ministers only held office till their 
successors were appointed, and both 
Houses immediately after adjourned. 
The resignation of Ministers was of 
course accepted, and the Queen sent 
for Sir R. Peel to form a new Admin- 
istration. 

59. Thus fell the Government of the 
Whigs, and fell never again to rise. 
The Liberal or movement party have 
been in power, indeed, for the greater 
part of the subsequent period, and to 
all appearance they are destined for a 
long period to hold the reins. But the 
Liberal is very different from the old 
Whig party — much more opp«i«ii#to 
it than ever the Tory had been. These 
two rival parties, which so long divided 
the empire, were, after the termina- 
tion of the contest with the Stuarts, 
and till the advent of the French Re- 
volution, separated on no great ques- 
tions of social or national policy ; they 
were merely opposite competitors for 
power. But the case is vety difl’erent 
with the Liberals, who, since the fall 
of the Whigs, have succeeded them in ^ 
the administration of affairs. The 
proof of this is decisjf o ; it is to be 
found in their legislative acts. 
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havo been obliged to substitute favour 
to the Roman Catholics for the stem 
hostility of the Revolution ; Free Trade 
for the protective system, which for a 
century and a half had regulated their 
policy ; and unrestricted admission of 
foreign shipping for the Navigation 
Laws, the bequest of Cromwell, and 
which they had so long held forth as 
the palladium of the empire. They 
have been compelled to exchange con- 
cession to the great towns for tlie aris- 
tocratic rale of the great families. Nor 
havo they, in doing so, yielded merely 
to that change of policy which every 
party, even tlie most consistent, must 
adopt from the changes of times and 
circumstances. The alteration has been 
so great, and has affected so deeply 
their private interests, that it has evi- 
dently been the result, not of change 
of views, but of necessity; for they 
have been compelled to abandon the 
Corn Laws, which in the long-run, 
when the effect of the gold discoveries 
has ceased, will halve their incomes, 
and accept, without any reduction of 
the twelve millions of direct taxation 
exclusively affecting the land, the sue- 
ccssion-tax, which in a few genera- 
tions will double their debts. 

60. It was commonly said at the 
time that this fall was entirely owing 
to the incapacity and vacillation of 
tlie Cabinet which then directed the 
affairs of the nation, and the want of 
business habits, which arose from their 
high birth and connections. But a 
very little consideration must be suffi- 
cient to convince every one that this 
was by no means the cause of the ca- 
The Whig Cabinet, when 
it was overturned, confined many 
able and eloquent men, and they had 
sustained themselves with credit and 
talent against the most formidable 
Opposition, both in point of numbers 
and capacity, of which mention is 
made in parliamentary annals. True, 
their measures were vacillating, often 
contradictory, and sometimes little 
consistent with the dignity of a party 
k really niling the State ; but the reason 
of that was that they did not really 
rule the StaW After the election of 
1835, their majority was so small, sel- 


dom exceeding, on a vital question, 
fifteen or twenty in the House of Com- 
mons, that they could never bo sure 
of carrying anything ; am*! like a ship 
contending at sea against an adverse 
wind, they were obliged to trim their 
sails, sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another, in order to secure 
any, even the smallest, progress in 
head-way. Tlie deficit in the revenue 
which weighed so heavily upon them, 
and was the immediate cause of their 
fall, arose indeed from the monet«.ry 
system, for which they had been the 
first to contend, but which had been 
latterly cordially accepted by their 
opponents, and sanctioned by a un- 
animous Vote of the House of Com- 
mons. The real cause of their over- 
throw is to be found in the cfjiistitution 
of Parliament which they themselves, 
had forced upon the Sovereign, and 
the fatal mistake committed by Earl 
Grey in supposing that the boroughs, 
returning three-fifths of the entire m- 
presentation of the United Kingdom, 
would fall under the dominion of the 
territorial magnates in their vicinity, 
because the nomination boroughs had 
hitheito done so. The result of the 
elections in 1841, when 220 borough 
members in the United Kingdom were 
on the Liberal side, and only 181 on 
the Conservative, while in the coun- 
ties 181 were on the Conservative, and 
only 72 on the Liberal, proves how 
completely he was mistaken in his an- 
ticipations, and how utterly erroneous 
was his Splnion that the. chaise was 
aristocratic in its tendency. Tlio re- 
sult proves ff^at the Whigs put them- 
selves into iphedule A as completely 
|8by the Reform Bill, as they fondly 
flattered themselves they had put their 
opponents. 

61. But this is not all. Not only 
has the glory departed from the old 
Whig families from the effects of the 
change they introduced into the con- 
pstitution, but, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, Sind certkinly was not in- 
tended, the ruling^ power has d/iparted' 
from the r^lm Mngland. Strang©' 
as this result is, (md little as it was- 
anticipated from a ^ange which the 
great majority oi tho English so vehe- 
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iiiently supported, there is nothing the Catholic priesthood, which, exer- 
niore certain than that it has taken cising an absolute sway over their 
plftce. Ever since Sir R. Peel's dis- flocks and their representatives, has 
solution iny.835, a decided majority uniformly arrayed them in opposition 
in the Ilousb of Commons has been to the English aristocracy, iustly rc- 
obtained from the Scotch and Irish garded as its most formidable enemy, 
incmbctfs, av^ them atom. If the In Scotland it has been owing to a 
power had been vested in the English different cause. It lias arisen from 
alone, a Conservative Ministry would the love of independence and aspiring 
have been in office, and a Conservative tendency which are inherent features 
policy pursued by the Government, in the national character, which led to 
from that day to this. Even in the elec- the long and obstinate wars that were 
ti«i of 1841, when the Conseiwatives waged with England, and which, since 
for a period obtained the majority, it the auspicious union of the two king- 
was by the aid of a majority of 53 in doms, has sent forth its sons in quest 
Ireland and Scotland that the Liberals of fortune into every quarter of the 
were enabled to make head at all globe, and has so often raised them to 
against the majority of 129 against power and affluence in distant realms, 
them in England. Since that time This aspiring and persevering disposi- 
the majorily of the Liberals has been tion is closely connected wiSi, and is 
always composed of Irisb^and Scotch in fact the main element in, the desire 
members; and that of the 21 which for self-government; and hence the 
overthrew Lord Derby’s Administra- Scotch burghs, twenty-three in num- 
tion in 1852, was entirely drawn from her, have, since the passing of the Re- 
the representatives of these two na- form Bill, with one or two exceptions, 
tions. Nothing but this extraneous produced by powerful local influence, 
power, joined to that of the English always returned the Liberal members 
manufacturing towns, has forced uf on who have, with the Irish Catholics, 
the English aristociucy the income-tax, kept the Liberal ministers in power, 
the repeal of tlio Corn I^aws, aSd the Whether this aspiring and democratic 
succession-tax, now felt by them as so tendency will in Scotland, as it has 
sore a burden. And thus, by the effect done in so many other countries, give 
of its own act, has the mighty realm way to the return to Conservatism, 
of England, which boasted of having which is the result of extended iiifor- 
conquered Ireland by the force of its mation, or the weariness and distrust 
arms, and won Scotland by the seduc- which are too often the bitter lessons 
tioiis of its power, fallen practically ofexperience,or the love of gain, which 
under the government of these two is not less inherent in the Scottish 
comparative weak and powerless character, remains yet to be proved, 
neighbours ! Time will show whether But in the mean time it may with cer- 
theirrulejvill be as steadl, consistent, tainty be affirmed that these peculi- 
and glorious as that oQthe English! aritie#^in the Scottish chai'actoij^ve 
aristocracy, which Earl Gf ey, as a rul-r produced important effects upon the 
ing power, destroyed, had been. fortunes of the empire in recent times, 

62. This extraordinary result of a and given to its inhabitants an unob- 
► movement which oririnated in, and served importance beyond what could 
was supported mainly by, the Liberals have been anticipated from their num- 
of England, is to be ascribed in Ireland bers, wealth, or apparent influence in 
without doubt to the ascendancy of the realm. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

4 4 . 

INDIA, FDOM THE TEimiNATION OF THE MAHRATTA WAR IN 1800, 

TO THE FALL OF BHURTPORE IN 1826. 

1. If there is any instinct more commonly effected under the pacific 

strongly than another implanted in guise of legislative change. Bntriu 
the universal heart of man, it is that either case the result is the same ; the 
which leads him to repel foreign ag- property and industry of the conquered 
gression and dread external subjuga- state are sacrificed to the selfish ambi- 
tion. Other national feelings are par- tion of the conquering, and the inte- 
tial in tlieir operation or temporary in rest of thfe subject territory is forgotten 
their effects. The lust of conquest or in the ceaseless aggrandisement of the 
other violent passion is extinguished ruling. So generally has<i«xperience 
by success ; the fervour of democracy proved this^o be the case, that foreign 
wears itself out in a few years ; the subjugation and internal ruin are gen- 
love of personal freedom is seen only erally considered as synonymous ; and 
among some particular races of men, the very word conquest indicates in its 
and, even where it is most strong, derivation the lamentation with which 
cannot be relied on as likely to endure the transference of power to foreign 
for any great length of time. But tlie hands has been attended. The only 
love of country, the desire for its inde- exceptions to this rule are in those 
pendence, are universal. These pas- cases comparatively rare— such as that 
sions burn ivith even greater strength of Rome in ancient, or Russia in 
in the earlier than in the latest stages modern times— where the advancing 
of society ; they actuate alike the sav- empire permanently incorporates the 
age .and the sage ; they are coeval with conquered tenitory with its original 
the first dawn of civilisation ; and dominions, and the inhabitants of tlie 
wlien they hecomo weakened, it may latter are in some degree protected 
witli certainty be concluded that the from the oppression of their conquerors 
career of the country is drawing to a by becoming part of their lasting pos- 
close. No memory is ever so fondly session. Yet even there the advan- 
cherished among men as that of the tages cohsequent on conquest scarcely 
patriot who has died in defence of his ever compensate its evils; the main- 
native land— none so execrated as he spring of gepjral progress h weakened 
wbft^as leagued with the danger when the |bwerof separate direction 
against it. is taken away ; the peace and order 

2. It is not without reason that na- which the aegis of a powerful empire 
ture has implanted this universal feel- confers are found to be dearly par- 
ing in the human race, for the pre- chased by its attendant burdens ; and • 
servation of national independence is the nation which swells the train or 
beyond all doubt the first of public supplies* the army of a mighty con- 
blessings. So general is selfishness in queror often in secret mourns its chains, 
mankind, that ^nquest is hardly ever! a^id prays for ttie defeat of the very 
undei*tak%|i but for the purposes of ra- ' standards to wWohats own fortunes 
pacity— power seldom acquired with- seem to be indissolubly attached. 

out being immediately turned to effect 3. The.BRiTi^^. Empire in India 
spoliation. Ill rude ages this is done appears at first to form an ex- 
by militaty wpwer and the ruthless ception to iliis general rule. Tho 
gmspof war; in later times; it is more pMns of Hindostan. have, from tho 
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very earliest times, laeen desolated by the empire arose a multitude of inde- 
the arms, and held up as the reward of pendent rajahs, who contended for its 
conquest ; i^re even than the Italian, spoils, and, leaving to the meek or 
their inhabiAnts have had to lament effeminate sultan the phantom of roy- 
the fatal gift of beauty. The riches of alty, secured to themselves its sub- 
tho south have never ceased to attract stantial advantages. To an empire so 
the cupidity oj the north to the re- situated there can bo no doubt that the 
gions of the sun. The Himalaya snows conquest of the entire country by the 
have been found a feeble barrier to its English opened, in the first instance, 
resistless fury. Devastated by succes- immense benefits. It removed in a 
sive in-uptions of tlie Tartars and other great degree, over the whole of its vast 
invaders, the meek and pacific inhab- extent, the evils of internal war, stop- 
itaikts of Hindostaii have drained to the pal the devastation of ,one rajah’s ter- 
very dregs the cup of humiliation and ritories by another, closed the eternal 
misery n-om the conquerors of the pillage of the ryots by tho intermediate 
north. So complete has been their officers of the government, and estab- 
prostration, so great the multitude of lished the inappreciable blessings of 
savage warriors who in succtftsive ir- internal peace and unrestricted intc- 
ruptioiia have poured into their plains, rior communication. So great are 
that their descendants have become these advantages, so real these benefits, 
mixed in vast numbers wi^i those of that they have overcome, in a largo 
the vanquished people. And the pre- part of the people, one of the strong- 
sent inability of India to make head est of human desires — that of national 
against foreign invasion is mainly ow- independence— and caused their incor- 
ing to the diversity of races, religions, poration wdth the British dominions to 
and tongues with which it is crowded, be hailed, in the first instance at least, 
in consequence of previous conquests, with joy by the greater part of the 
and the impossibility of uniting smili sable inhabitants of Hindostan. 
u lieterogoneous mass in any durable 5. But all this notwithstanding, a 
league for the maintenance of\licir considerable portion of the people 
common independence. To a people W'ould willingly exchange, after a short 
so situated, subjugation by the Eng- experience, the deathlike stillness of 
lish seemed, conti’ary to the usual case, Britisli protection for the stormy ani- 
an unmixed. blessing, and the steady mation of their native governments, 
mle of a poWerM Christian and civil- The former* is a peaceful arena, in 
ised government a happy change after which, hy them, nothing but the hum- 
the savage inroads of Mogul coniper- blest prizes are to be gained ; the latter 
ors, or the devastating strife of inde- a vrarlike theatre, in which principali- 
pendent chielj^. • ties and j^ower are tho rewards of the 

4. In many respects the change to victorious soldier. It is not in human 
I'luropean from Asiatic gom’nment has nature that the last should not be pre- 
iiudoubtediy been an advailtage to the ferred by those by whom its prizes,^a|r 
people of India. How ^'eat soever fce drawn, wlAtever it may be by those 
were the abilities, how splendid the by wjiom its burdens are to be borne, 
achievements, how considerable even Although, accordingly, the inhabitants 
•the passing benefits of their Asiatic of the British dominions are in general 
conquerors, they never were able to in a state of tranquillity, and how the 
establish a powerful governnaent, or neck without resistance to a foreign 
found a lasting dvnasty. With the yoke, which they deem the decree of 
death of the mighty conqueror whq fate, yet they are in reality very fai* 
had founded the empire, the huge indeed from being contented#dth their 
fabric soon became ’weakened, and at lot They will doubtless endeavour 
length fell to pieces.' , Thti S|dactlons to achieve their independence as soon 
of the seraglio, the^^rriiptions of the as a favourable opportunity occurs for 
throne, proved fatal'to the rude enei^ doing so ; and the first g^at defeat on 
cf the north, and bntof the tuixm 0f the plains of Hindostan will be the 
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signal for a general insurrection of the 
native powers against the British rule.* 

6. The progress of the British in In- 
dia has been nothing but one series of 
conquests, interrupted, but not stopped, 
by a terrible defeat beyond its moun- 
tain barrier, which seemed to forebode 
that the lords of Hindostaii were not , 
destined to extend their dominion into 
Central Asia. The Mahratta states — 
Gwalior, parts of Burmah and Nepaul, 
Pegu, Scinde, Lahore, Oude — have 
been successively acquired ; neither 
the mountain fastnesses of the Ghoor- 
khas, nor tlie death- bestridden jungles 
of Arracan, nor the far-famed bastions 
of Bhurtpore, nor the swift horseiuon of 
the Pindarrecs, nor the disciplined bat- 
talions of the Sikhs, have been able to 
^vithstand its progress. The show even 
of resistance is at an end ; independence 
is unknown over the vast extent of the 
Indian peninsula. The empire thus 
formed constitutes, with the tributary 
states, which in fact form part of it, the 
greatest compact dominion on the face 
of the earth. From the Himalaya 
snows to the green slopes of Capo Co- 
morin, from trie mouths of the Indus 
to the delta of the Irrawaddy, it forms a 
vast peninsula, estimated as containing 
1,385,000 square miles, or nearly ten 
times the area of France, of which more 
than one-half (933,700) is subject to 
the direct dominion of Great Britain. 
The total boundary by sea and land of 
this immense region is 11,200 miles, 
of which 4500 are formed by the ocean,' 
and the remainder by the vast range of 
mountains which, with its extended 
branches, stretches all round it on the 
nit#k and east, from tlje frontiers of. 
Gedrosia to the extreme Luther ii poinv 
of Cochin-China. The inhabitants 
of this empire, subject to the direct 
government of England, are now, since 
the incorporation of Onde, about 
135,000,000; the protected or tribu 
tary states are 41, 000, 000 more. Grea{ 
as these numbers are, they are incon 
siderable^n proportion to the extent of 
the counti-y they inhabit. In the Brit- 
ish provinces tne inhabitants are 157 

^ Written in^8'66. How completely was 
tho prediction Hrifled in the very next year, 
the great revolt broke out ! 


to the square mile; in the native 
states, 74 — numbers respectively not 
one-half of the densely pv thinly peo- 
pled countries of EurQ()e. About a 
third of the whole territories of the 
Company are stiU in a state of na- 
ture, and they might iaaintaln in ease 
and affluence double their present in- 
habitants. 

7. One material source of discontent 
and cause of impoverishment to India, 
so common with all coiiquored states, 

that a large proportion of its wdKlth 
i annually drawn away and spent in 
the ruling state. About £2,500,000 
is every year paid away in England 
from lii^dian revenue to holders of East 
India stock, civil servants of the Com- 
pany, or military charges paid at home. 
At least an equal sum is probably an- 
nually remitted to this country from 
the fortunes brought home by its civil 
and military officers, or the mercantile 
profits made by the numerous and 
enterprising traders who, since the 
tiirowiug open of the trade, have suc- 
ceeded to its lucrative traffic.* Such 
a^sum, annually drawn off and spent 
abro/»d, would be a severe drain upon 
the resources of any country, but it 
becomes doubly so when the value of 
the money thus absfracted is taken into 
consideration. The wages of labour 
are usually 24d. or 3d. a-day in Hindo- 
stan, so that £5,000,000 a-year is fully 
emial to £30,000,000 in this country. 
We know what a serious burden tlu* 
intercs\^of the national debt is to this 
country, whigh is nearly of the same 
amount, though it is for the most part 
s|)ent at hme, and of course notlost 
to its industry; hut what would it 
be if it were annually drawn a\vay and 
expended in ministering to the luxury 
of the Hindoo rajahs, or swelling 
the gorgeous establishments of Cal- 
cutta? 

8. ' Uhfoltby the ryefcs, whose wants 
seldom extend b^ond the cultivation 
of their fumble allotments, the monq.- 
poly of all situations of trust or im- 
portance by the British is a most gall- 
ing and dishearte^hig circumstance fo 

* It Is calculated .tbit the sums now (1864) 
annually drawn fmtti Indli to Great Britain 
arc nearly 4l0, 00,001^ 
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the native higher classes in India. It 
is felt as peculiarly so by the Moham- 
]iied£ftis, because tlieir fathers were the 
last conq^uero^ of the country, and 
hut for the subsequent disasters they 
have experienced, they would have 
been in tjje possesion of all the situa- 
tions of dignity and emolument. They 
form a numerous body, amounting to 
15,000,000 souls, but still moreimpoit- 
ant from the elevated class in society 
to which many of them foimerly be- 
longid. With the exception of that 
part of them which is enrolled in the 
army, the great majority of this class 
is in a state of sullen discontent, and 
ready to take advantage of the first op- 
Ijortunity which may occur to dispos- 
sess the English, and place themselves 
in all the situations which they at pre- 
sent hold. None but Euroj^eans can 
hold a higher situation than that of 
lieutenant in the army, or a very sub- 
ordinate collector or other functionary 
i n the civil service. * W o have only to 
ask ourselves what would be our feel- 
ings if the whole situations of dimity 
and importance in the British Islandil 

Quels sent les plus liauts rangs offefts i 
I'ambition des hautes classes? Dans Tarm^e 
nil grade de Soabadar -Major, qiii equivaut 
it peu-pres i celui d’a^judant sous-offleier 
en France; dans Tadmiiiistration, qnelqnes 
places d’huissiers et de courriers. Quand 
sous radmiiiistratloii de Lord William Ben- 
tinck la Oour des Dirocteurs avait eu I’idee 
de donnor nn ‘ Writership,’ e’est-d-dire, une 
place dans le service civil, au flls du cel^bro 
Bani-Mohuii-Roy, qui avait regu nne educa- 
tion Buropdeime, et 6tttit certoinement supe- 
riour cn intelligence d uii grand nombre de 
ses employes, cewe propositi® souleva une 
telle tenqidte parmi les ben^tlcil^OB qu’ll fal- 
lut y renoncer.* Toutes les caiTiwes, tons les 
cinplois bonorables, leur 6tant ajisi ferrats, 
il s’ensuit queles fortunes aisdes les classes 
nioyennes disparaissent successivement sans 
se remplacer, jusqu'i ce quo dans un temps 
donnd il u’ezistera plus qu’une ^gaZiti de mi- 
shre, qui nivellera cmquaiite milnons d’indi- 
vulus. JMnclus cette fois les 4tats vassaux, 
qui viendront se dissoudre dans le in€me 
creuset, L’Angleterre, comma lo fam|Mro 
fabuleux, aura tout absorb^; il ne restera 
aiicune somniite pour s*^ever au-deasus des 
masses, parmi lesquelles on nq comp^era plus 
que I’artisan, lo cultivateur> 16 manceuvre, et 
Ic gendarma; rien qu'jm peuple de serfs, 
joiussant d’une libqrte noinihalc annuli par 
le besoin, et n’ayaut d^Utre alternative que 
de travailler pour le profit exclusif de see 
maltrea.” — WAREBiTj Vinde .dUfllafse, ilL 
252, 253. 


were monopolised by thirty or forty 
thousand black intruders from Hiiido- 
stan, who carried back the wealth mado 
on tho banks of the Thames to be spent 
oif those of the Ganges, to be able to ap- 
preciate the feeling of the people of In- 
dia in the corresponding circumstances 
ill which they are actually placed. 

9. It is another circumstance of no 
small moment in considering the posi- 
tion of the British in India, and the 
chances they have of easily maintain- 
ing their ascendancy in it, that until 
within the last few years, few of the 
commercial advantages which might 
reasonably have been expected from a 
union with Great Britain have been 
experienced by the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan.* The export trade of Great 
Britain to India, indeed, lias been veiy 
considerable of late years, and now 
(1864) on an average amounts to above 
£16,000,000 a-year; but this, iirevious 
to 1856, had by no means been attend- 
ed by a corresponding increase of In- 
dian exports to Great Britain. On the 
contrary, the exports of India to Eng- 
land had been cither stationary or de- 
clining for a nuinbcr of years back 
prior to the great change in the tariff 
by Sir B. Teel in 1842. Tlie reason 
is, that in our intercourse with India 
we thought only of the interests of 
our own merchants and manufacturers, 
not of those of our distant and unre- 
presented Eastern possessions. W'e 
boasted of the extraordinary^ fact that 
the manufacturers of Manchester and 

* ** For many years great commercial in- 
justice was done by England to British India. 
High, indeed prohibitory, duties were laid 
on its sugar, nini, coffee, &c.,to favour sisx!® 
Itfl products gro>^ in the West Indies. Still 
worse, we compelled the Hindoos to receive 
cotton and other manufactures from England 
at merely nominal duties (2J per cent); while 
at the very same time 50 per cent was do- 
manded here on any attempt to introduce 
the cotton goods of India,”— Common*’ Paper^ 
No. 227, April 1846. Tlie same principle was 
adopted with regard lo silk and other articles, 
^lile result was the destruction of the finer 
f class of cotton, silk, and other manufactures, 
without adopting the plea of Straflltd in Ire- 
land during the reign of Charles I.— namely, 
the founding of the linen trade as a substi- 
tute for that of w’oollcn, which was to be 
extingui.shed in order to apnease the Eng- 
lish bandloom weaver.”— M. MKetwj’s BritiiA 
fndiet, p. 643. 
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Olasgow could undersell those of Hin- j ica, 17s. a-head ; and to Australia, on 
dostan in the manufacture of cotton an average of years before the ^extra- 
goods from the raw material grown on | ordinary start of the .gold diggings, 
the banks of the Ganges ; but we for- ; not less than £7 or £8/t 
got at what price to the artisans of 10. The great cause of this extreme 
India this advantage had been gained poverty of the inhabitants of India, is 
to those of this country. Every bale to be found in the heat of the climate, 
of cotton goods sent out from Great and the importance, in many places, 
Britain to India deprives several nianu- of ivorJcs ofirrigatim to keep in exist- 
facturers in Hindostau of bread. Brit- ence agricultural industry. Unlike 
ish manufactures are admitted into the teinpemte regions of the globe, 
India at a merel}'- nominal duty ; but which aiu copiously watered by the 
Indian manufactures coming to this perennial rains of heaven, the &\>il of 
country were, till very recently, for India is for five months in the year 
the most part burdened with the usual deluged by frightful floods, and for 
heavy import - duties, which even at the other seven parched up by exces- 
present are 25 or 30 per cent, and be- sive drought. In these circumstances 
fore Sir R. Peel’s reduction of tariffs, irrigation, or the artificial supply of 
were in many ca.ses 150, and even 200 water by means of tanka during the 
per cent.* It is not surprising that dry season, is in most ^aces an indis- 
in such circumstances, with redpro- pensahlei;Condition both of animal and 
citfj all 0)1 one siiki the industry of In- vegetable life : it is to the territory of 
dia should not have reaped the ad van- India what the floods of the Nile are 
tagos which might have been expected to that of Egypt. But for it the whole 
from its ooiincctioii with Great Bri- soil turns in a single season into a 
tain. If Calcutta had been the seat wilderness. The immense floods which 
of government, and England the dis- overspread the earth during the rainy 
tant conquered possession, it is proba- ceason furnish water in abundance for 
ble the relative scale of duties would the artificial supply of the land and 
liavG been reversed, and we should the inhabitants during the dry pcriotl ; 
have had little cause to congratulate but the tanks and canals, by which 
ourselves on our commercial inter- alone it can be preserved or distribut- 
course with the East. The proportion ed over the couuti'y, not only require 
which our export trade to India bears a considerable expenditure of capital 
to the amount of its population is only in the first instance, but a constant 
£16,000,000 to 176,000,000 people — application of labour to keep them 
little more than one philling and ten- up. But for this they would turn into 
pence a-licad; while to Canada the blowing sand during the dry season, 
proportion is £1, 15s. a-head ; to the or ho 'ivashed aw'ay byrthe floods dur- 
V^est Indies, £1, 18s. a-head ; to Amer- ! ing the As an artificial supply 

« Pour prot^gerle feiinier qui Emigre au Canada, le "ftfi de Tlnde Be volt Arapi^ d’uno 
oroit de 30 pour 100. Potir satisfaire a l^varice et gorgft* Ics colons Anglais des Antilles, 
le cafd, lo coton, la laine, le teck, la graine de lin, la sole, la cochenille de Calcutta, de Ma- 
dras, et de Bombay, doivent payer 100, 200, 800 pour 100. C’est-A-dire, pendant qu’on 
oblige rindien ^ nourrir Tindustrie Anglaise, on refuse tout d6bouchd i la sienne. G’est 
un habile ouvrier, un patient agriculteur, un tissernnd consonuu6, auquel on interdit le 
travail, et qui n’ayant pas d'autres ressources, se voit condamnd a mounr de faftn."— War- 
sen, iii. 93, 94. 

t The tiue principle on the subject was ado|fted‘by the East India Company on 11th 
May 1842, on the motion of Sir Charles Forbes, aided by the able and Indefatigable friend 
of the colonies, Mr Montgomeiy Martin— “ That, in the opinion of this Court, the ter- 
litories under the government of the East India Coinpany ought to be treated as integral 
portions %f the British empire; and that as a revision of the British taHff is taking place, 
this Court, in fulfilment of its duty to their fellow-subjects in Indii, do again petition both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for a complete. reclprocUv of tradf between India and Bag- 
land, which, if fully and fairly established, will confer mutual Idul ^extensive beneflts on 
both cpuntH^ and materially contribute to the security, benaafimee of the British 
power andinvence in the Eastern hemisphere,*’— See Amiic^oitmaL Hay 1842. 

These principlas were In great part carried into practice' fey Sisr B. Peclln hia tariff of 
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of water, accordingly ,*is indispensable 
to cultivation in most parts of India, 
so the ceasele^ efforts of industry are 
required to remer perennial the proli- 
fic stream ; ana whenever, either from 
external violence or internal neglect, 
it has bean suf^gred to fail, and the 
dykes and mounds essential to its 
l ontinnance to fall into decay, popu- 
lation disappears, industry ceases, the 
jungle springs up, and the tiger and 
the rhinoceros become again the lords 
of* elation. 

11. If nature has rendered India 
dependent on irrigation for the means 


of cultivation and the development of 
agricultural industry, she has been 
bountiful beyond example in furnish- 
ing the means of affording it to tho 
inhabitants. Snowy mountains in 
every part of the torrid zone furnisli 
the only reservoirs for perennial sup- 
plies of water ; and it is for this pui - 
ose that the stony girdle of the globo 
as been placed in these regions. But 
in addition to the vast snowy range of 
the Himalaya, which shuts in the In- 
dian peninsula over its whole extent 
to the north, and by the innumerable 
streams which flow into the Indus, 


1842, by whicli the duties on Indian goods of all sorts wero lowered most materially — with* 
what effect on the industry of BriLisk India may be judged of by the following table : — 


Years. 

IMPORTS TO INDIA. 

INDIAN EXPORTS. 


Merchandise 

'^casure. 

Mcrchaiiduo 

Trea«urc 

TU BkiIAIV. 

1834-35 

Rupees 

4.26.11.065 

Rupees 

1.89.30.233 

Rupees. 

7.99.34.203 

Rupees 

19.47.407 

Rupees 

3 05 69 730 

1835-36 

4,78.18 476 

2,14.69.651 

11.10 64.955 

10.81.093 

3 97 63 038 

1836-37 

5.53 69.902 

2 03.61 672 

13.24.01 832 

26 39.340 

4.91.5t 702 

1837-38 

5.03.24.711 

2.64.01.018 

11 24 27.801 

84.06.563 

4.35 28 221 

1838-39 

5.24.06.726 

8.01 09.195 

11.77.47 693 

34.79.058 

4.51.31.593 

1839-40 

6.83.12.868 

1.94.52.642 

10.86.27.456 

47.05 231 

5 96 99.619 

1840-41 

8.41.50.405 

1.78,62.533 

13.45 55.842 

34 64 859 

7.05.43 881 

1841-42 

7.75.85.563 

1 84.13 353 ( 

>13.18 52 176 

61 50 757 

7.12 07.484 

1842-43 

7.60.36.029 

3.44.32 916 

13.55.18.246 

21.67.966 

5.82 09.658 

1843-44 

8.81.79 974 

4.79 46.7^ 

17.25.34.772 

74 60.703 

7.76.01 283 

1844-45 

10.75 40.659 

3.75 24.718 

16.59 02.124 

1 10.68.402 

7. *24. 06. 197 

1845-46 

9.08.74.794 

2.49.59 .536 

17.02.86.734 

81.60.284 

6.68 89.4J<3 

1846-47 ' 

8.89.66.645 

2 93.99.224 

15.35.54 876 

7.11 38 696 

6.66.16.865 

1847-48 

8.69.76.150 

1.97.33.914 

13 31.23.970 

1 42.60 380 

5.68.38 267 

1848-49 

8 34.48.042 

4.29.40.033 

16.08.85.018 

2 53.97.426 

6.19.19.593 

1849-50 

10.29.98.886 

3 39.68 0T4 

17. 31.22. 993 

97.12.441 

7.02.64.706 

1860-51 

11.55.87.888 

8.81.18.088 

18.16.41.496 

54.12.891 

8.10.40.164 

1851-52 

12 24.54.902 

5.05.20.590 

19.87.92.537 

91.90.889 

7.13.88.884 

1852-53 

10.07.08.616 

0 83.13.776 

20.46.46.330 

1.05.52.299 

7.37.78.348 


— M. Martin’s If /jidia/ App^dix, lii. 

But these results have become still more apparent in recent years: — as the following 
table will show ^ 


Yean. 

— , — 

Imports of India 
from Oreat Britain. 

Experts of India 
to Croat Britain. 

Exported by liidi.a to Croat Britain. 

Silver Bullion 
imported by India 
from 

Great Britain.* 

rI^ Cotton. 

Wool 

1854 

1855 

1856 
1867t 
1858t 
1859t 
1S60 
1861t 
18621 
18631 

£9,620,710 

10,353,476 

11,024,518 

12,191,960 

17,394,400 

20,782,863 

17,684,593 

17,053,855 

15,346,420 

£10,672,862 
12,668,732 
17,262.861 
18,650^223 
14,989,030 
15,244,869 
16,106,697 
21,908,752 
84,133,661 
48,434,517 
^ 

119,836,009 

146,179,216 

180,496,024 

250,338,144 

132,722,676 

192,330,880 

1204,141,168 

369,040,448 

392.654,528 

434,420,784 

11). 

14,965,191 

14,288,535 

15,886,578 

19,870,741 

17,333,507 

14.363.403 
20,214,173 
19,161,004 1 

17.959.404 
20,670,111 

£286,303 

3,887,434 

6,166,407 

8,941,498 

8,437,675 

11,957,285 

6,187,310 

6,258,179 

0,1)65,865 

6,229,439 

1 * ^ t InafM Mutiny. : Cotton Famine. 


•^Uitistical Abtiradt pp.^ 13, 40, 41^ luad 61. 
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the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra, fur- 
nishes a perennial supply of water to 
the Punjab and tlie whole valley of 
the Ganges in the north of the penin- 
sula, another boon has been given by 
nature to southern India, which is pe- 
culiar to that portion of the globe. 
The monsoon, which blows for six 
months in the year over the Indian 
Ocean, strikes on the Ghauts, cr range 
of precipitous mountains which, like 
the Andes in America, form its western 
boundary, and from wlienco many of 
the chief rivers of central and southern 
India flow in long and devious courses 
to the Eastern Ocean. The periods 
when the rivers, fed by the monsoon 
rains, are swollen, are those when the 
reservoirs of the Himalaya are not un- 
locked by the rays of a vertical sun ; 
and when the streams flowing from 
the snowy mountains begin, like the 
waters of the Nile, to rise, the moist- 
ure of the monsoon ceases to swell 
those rivers which are nourished by it. 
Thus northern and southern India is, 
each in its season, provided with the 
means of irrigation ; and the skill and 
energy of man may, by means of tanks 
and canals, carry the fertilising stream 
into every field and garden of Hiu- 
<lostan. 

12. India, though a great continent, 
is essentially a maritime country ; and 
the power which has the command of 
the ocean is sure, in the long-run, to 
Ixave that of the land also. From the 
mouth of the Indus to the extreme 
point of the promontory of Arracan is 
a distance, m a direct line, of 4000 
miles ; and each coast of India stretches 
■2000 mUes from Cape Comorin to the 
ftouth of the Indus ouc»one side, an^ 
to that of the Ganges on the other. 
So important is this great extent of 
sea-coast, and so vast the advantages 
which it offers to whichever power en- 
joys it, that it ma^ be considered as 
decisive of any senoua war in Hindo- 
Stan. Alexander was foiled because 
he did not, England has succeeded 
because lihe did, enjoy it. The in- 
terior of the peninsala is intersected 
by numerous mountain-ranges, lofty 
plateaux, ar^ deserts, and deep rivers, 
which render internal communication 


always difficul?, often impossible. 
Until a vast system of canals and rail- 
roads is established throughout bvery 
part of India, which >^uld require a 
century and immense funds for its 
completion, nothing can compensate 
the want of a com^pand of tlio sea- 
coast.^ If the Russians over attempt 
the conquest of India, the greatest 
difficulty with which they wfll have 
to contend will be, neither the arid 
mountains of Aft*ghanistan, nor tho 
terrors of the Bolan or Khyber iPaftS, 
by which alone access can be obtained 
to Hindostan, nor the dense and dis- 
ciplined battalions which will await 
them when they reach tho passage of 
the Indus at Attock. It will be the fact 
that those battalions will be close to 
their own resources, drown from tho 
rich plaiqs of India and the encircling 
ocean, the true basis of British mili- 
tary operations ; while those of the 
invaders will have to be painfully 
brought over mountain-paths a thou- 
sand miles in length. The siege of 
Sebastopol tells ns what is the result 
qf such a disparity in tho means of 
obtaining the supplies of war. 

li>. It is only within these few 
years, however, that such beneficent 
public works, creative of wealth, essen- 
tial to existence, have been constructed 
by the modern nilers of the country. 
Wherever, till very recently, you saw 
vestiges of a magnificent canal, a 
splendid aqueduct, a life -teeming 
tank, you were sure you were gazing 
on theJ^work of some Qindoo or Mo- 
hammedaiy^vereign, or some of thcii* 
successorsjf^ Almost all of these bene- 
ficent puVlic works had"* fallen into 
decay befbre tlie career of British 
con(j^uest, and with them disappeared 
nearly the whole population which 
had been nourished by their fertilising 
streams. They have not absolutely 
perishod, but migrated in sorrow and 
poverty to some of the great towns 
or other districts where nature has 
oeen mere bouhtifhlf The Company, 
however, had, even before Jjord Dal- 
housie's^administretipn, which begiwi 
a new era ih these respects, done 
something for ihtenial improvement. 
Between and 1843, they had 
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expended £500,000 to the west of the sigh, that all efforts are vain against 
Jumna, and £200,000 to the east of the decree of fate, 
that* river, in works of irrigation. 14. In justice to the British Gov- 
But these wY’ks ^ere trifling com- emment, it must be added that this 

¥ ared to the necessities of the country, neglect of the public works, upon 
he extent to which the evil has gone, which the prosperity of Asiatic com* 
from the ^ong-ccui tinned neglect on the munities is entirely dependent, has 
part of the Britisn Government tb carry been owing to the most potent of all 
into execution the great public works causes — namely, necessity. It is well 
which are essential to industry andcul- known in the East that public assist- 
tivation, would be deemed incredible, if ance is indispensable to general pros- 
not proved by incontestable evidence, perity, and that nione 3 r expended 
^ 14 ^ Elleiihorough recently said in on useful undertakings yields sixty, 
his place in Parliament, that in the and even a hundred fold. A policy 
course of one of his official journeys purely selfish would have made sucli 
from Calcutta to Delhi, his progress outlay for its own sake. The real 
was delayed b}’’ having to cross in reason was, that, in consequence of the 
ferry-boats fifty -six rivers, the4)ridges peculiar position of the British power 
of which had been broken down, with- in India, every farthing that could be 
out any pros]|<5ct of their being repaired, spared or saved required to be reserved 
In the year 1827, no fewer than eleven for warlike operations. Conquest to it 
hundred tanks burst in the^district of was not the result of ambition, it was 
North Arcot alone, and consequently the price of existence. In a country 
the means of cultivating the country peopled by 175,000,000 souls, anil 
were wholly lost, although it had been which is to be really kept in subjection 
for a quarter of a century under British by less than 50,000 British soldiers, 
protection. The rich alluvial plains 8000 miles from their own country, it 
of the Doab, once fertilised by t^ may readily be understood that the 
canals of the Mogul emperors, have in power of Government must rest upon 
great part become a wilderness. Cliftnps opinion. It is by the prestige of irre- 
of mango-trees, planted around the sistible force that not only is addi- 
foriiier deserted abodes, alone indicate, tional strength to be gained, but that 
at distant intervals, as the solitary already acquired is to be preserved, 
ash-trees around what was once a gar- Towards the maintenance of this moral 
den in the Highland valley, where the influence one thing was indispensably 
abode of happy and industrious man necessary, and that was unbroken 
had been. The magnificent fabric of success. Situated as the Company. was, 
irrigation formerly established, and it could never be for its interest to 
wliich rendered the country a^erfect engage in foreign wars, for that was 
garden, went to ruin ini^e days of to incur certain expense and probable 
the last Mogul princes, q|d has not risk for remote and contingent advan- 
as yet been festered by the C^ompany: tage. But from the obviously pr^ 
the tanks are dried up, the mounds ^arious natur»of its position, and the 
broken down or destroyed ; and a few great distance of the centre of its 
hoUows filled with brushwood, and resources, it was constantly exposed to 
^nanted by wild beasts or serpents, attack ; and when assailea, it had no 
nlone indicate where the fertilising chance of salvation but in iminediate 
streams had formerly flowed, the and . decisive victory. Protracted war- 
distance of a few miles from Delhi the fare was perilous, early defeat would 
country is entirely deserted ; you meet I be fatal to it. The misfortunes of 
only ruined temples, fallen# pillars,^ Colonel Monson*s divisioi^in 1804 
and the mounds which tell where exposed it to danger; the Afl^anistan 
Imbitations had been ; an^ if you ask disaster in 1842 brought it to the verge 
the Mussulman whence this'devastation of ruin. Thus it was indispensable 
has come, and whitiiier .the power of that it should be at all ti|^es in a state 
his fathers has fl§d, he lepRes, with a of full military preparation, not only 
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to repel aggression, but quickly to 
destroy the assailant ; and intermission 
for a single year in this state of costly 
watchfulness might at any time ex- 
pose it to destruction. It is a clear 
proof of what was tlie real cause of 
the long-continued indifference of the 
Company’s government to public im- 
provements, that from the time that 
the British power was thoroughly 
established in India, and its authority 
Avas paramount from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, the former niggardly 
system in regard to public grants was 
abandoned, and in the latter years of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000 annually 
were devoted to the construction of 
great public works, which will sur- 
pass, when completed, the fabled days 
of Mogul magnificence. Since the 
British dominion was fully established 
by the defeat of the revolt in 1858, 
the sums expended by the British Go- 
vernment have been* from £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000 sterling a-year. 

15. One serious and Avidespread cause 
of injury, in a part of British India, 
has been the Zemindar system; and 
its partial failure affords a signal in- 
stance of the danger of attempting to 
extend the institutions which have 
proved most successful in one part of 
the world to another differently situ- 
ated, and inhabited by a different race 
of men. When Lord Cornwallis first 
introduced this system into these con- 
quered provinces, nothing, according 
to European idciis, could afford a fairer 
prospect of success, for it proposed to 
nx at a moderate rate the i}er'j[)etual set- 
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tloment of tlie rj'ots’ quit-rent ; and in 
the collectors of districts, styled the 
zemindars, it was hoped, .would be laid 
the foundation of a feudal aristocracy 
which, without oppr^sing the people, 
the usual source of Asiatic grandeur, 
might he bound to th^ Government by 
the strong bond of mutual interest. 
But the result has in some measuro 
disappointed these expectations; and 
the only effect of the system has been, 
in many cases, to ruin the zemindars, 
and impoverish the people. The^A^a- 
son is, that the quit-rent, though light 
in comparison of that Avhich had been 
pre\dously imposed and nominally re- 
quired, was often much more than, 
under oxisting circumstances, could bo 
actiuilly and regularly paid. The Mo- 
gul princes required thr»-fifths of tho 
produce, hut the Aveakness of their 
government precluded them from levy- 
ing it : tho British required only two- 
fifths, but the collectors were com- 
pelled to pay it entire, and payment 
of all arrears was enforced with rigid 
exactitude. Many of these zemindiU’S 
qpuld not pay their rent to the trea- 
sury, or if they did so, it Avas only by 
c.xtdrting it with merciless rigour from 
tho unhappy cultivators. Thus tho 
result of this system, so well conceived 
in principle, so plausible in appear- 
ance, has often been, in practice, to 
ruin the permanent collectors, who, it^ 
Avas hoped, would form a middle clasa^‘ 
attached to the Government, and de- 
press the cultivators, from whoso Jn- 
bours iiot only the ch^ef part of tho 
national w^th, but two-thirds of the 
national r^enne, was derived.* Yet is 
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1949 
. 1880 
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X 

Q.sei.AU 
0,741,340 
10,487,061 
10,829,614 
11,528.983 
11,863,938 
13,147,888 
13,900,354 
11,047,934 
1ROB3,03O 1 

1V>A130 I 

£ 

8,«7.736 

8, J)4»,0O9 
9,367,400 

9. aM.751 
10,122,140 

0,57.5,638 

10,170,320 

10,445.369 

10,516,089 

10,538,507 

11,008,855 

10,818.499 

iomi09 

1.133,708 

700,141 

1.070.45.1 
b9i.m 

1,401.781 

8.38*1.050 

3,004,118 

3,454,385 

1,401,835 

1,547,560 

8,2(10,676 

8.061,537 

3.516.001 
8,775,050 

£ 

8.535,875 

5.. ‘i6;iSt3 

3. . 593.910 

3 638,*>49 

3.GO1.O07 

8,613,417 

3,509,316 

3,631,92* 

3,690,589 

3,667.235 

8.643,074 

3,625,015 1 

3.744,3r2 

8,766,150 

£ 

3,581,405 

3,352,075 

8,356,993 

3, .480, 781 

8 342 578 i 
9.470,580 
8.523,598 
3,449;6]0 
« 8,373,445 
8,331,495 
3,188,878 
8,213,415 
8,3t4,508 
8,807,193 

£ 

211,se8 

236,017 
248,165 
359,164 
32,067 
65,615 
102,504 
265,144 
• 449,740 
404,696 
413,600 
' 409.774 
,«8.ej8 

1,960,668 

3,045,735 

8^.834 

3,088,233 
1.966,880 
1.995,073 
1,991,530 
3,204,131 
2,496,178 
- 3,669,010 
2,662,100 
3,553,266 
3,929,520 
3,999,119 

£ 

637,926 4 
138,450 
244,189 
80,847 
167,39.1 
677,565 
622,5-10 
541,27 i 
562,591 
453,6:^0* 
509, 8;8 
341,510 
20,907 
113,06^ 


independent of the home charges a-t 
'-‘jtfoifTQOueB? farm’s BrUisfi India, p. 640. « ; . 
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there another side of the question; 
and results on a great scale demon- 
strate that, m spite of the many evils 
to the zemindars which this system 
has introduced, at has, upon the whole, 
been beneficial to the rvots. Periodi- 
cal famkaes, which, before the perpet- 
ual settlement, were the scourge of 
the province of Bengal, have been 
comparatively rare since its introduc- 
tion; and while the other provinces 
of India, in general, exhibit a deficit, 
of Bengal, out of a land-rent of 
£14,000,000, exhibits a surplus of 
£2,800,000. And sorely as the ill 
effects of the system have been expe- 
rienced, it has never been deemed pos- 
sible to alter it ; for to do so ’^ould be 
to do away with what was justly held 
out as its*chief recommendation — 
namely, its pennanent chamcter— and 
expose Government to enoless appli- 
cations for remission, botli from the 
zemindars and their impoverished sub- 
jects. 

16. The zemindar sjratem is not 
universally established in India. In 
the northern provinces the old Village 
iystem is still preserved — a system so 
thoroughly adapted to the circum- 
stances and wants of the country, and 
so associated with the habits of its in- 
habitants, that it has existed fium the 
earliest times, survived all the changes 
of dynasty or conquest, and formed the 
nucleus round which society has pcr- 

S etually been re-formed, when all but 
estroyed by the successive inroads of 
northern conquerors. According to it, 
each village forms a littll^ommuiiity, 
ovemed by elders chosen to the most 
emocratic principles, aiM with its 
adjacent teiritory composes a little 
world within itself, independent, if left 
alone, of any external appliances. The 
•land-tax which it pays to Government 
is received by its cpllectois from the 
elected rulers of the village, and they 
apportion out the burden with the 
most scrupulous care and perfect faixv 
hess among the difihrent inlftibitants. 
In this little community the profes- 
•ions are all hereditary. Thf tailors, 
the shoemakers, tho oakbtiEr,: thd sob 
diers, succcfed to their fathers* avoc^- 
VOL. vr. 


tions : no one either thinks of leaving 
his, or can do so. So deeply rooted is 
this system over all India, as indeed 
generally in the East, that it survives 
all the convulsions of time. In vain 
does the storm of war roll over tho 
little society ; in vain does the torch 
of the Mogul or the Affghan consume 
their dwellings ; in vain are they dis- 
persed and driven into the abodes of 
the jackal or the tiger. When the 
tempest ceases, the little community 
again rises from its ashes, the scattered 
flock return to their former dwelling, 
** rebuild with haste their fallen waUs, 
and exult to see the smoke ascend from 
their native village.” 

17. It is not to be supposed, from 
this long catalogue of omissions, that 
the English government in India has 
been a source of unmixed evil to the 
inhabitants of the country. It has 
been in many respects a decided bene- 
fit, as is decisively proved by the fact, 
that tho produce of the whole country 
is estimated by the most competent 
statisticians to he now 70 per cent 
more than it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. This proves that, although 
numerous and serious calamities have 
resulted from tho land being subjected 
to the dominion of a power so far dis- 
tant, and in many respects so different 
fiom that of India, yet, viewed in its 
entire effects, it has proved a benefit, 
and that the substitution of the steady 
administration of a Christian and' civil- 
ised, instead of the fitful oppression of 
a Mogul or Mohammedan ruling power, 
has, upon the whole, been advantage- 
ous. "And this important fact encour- 
ages the hope that, if the British dw- 
jwuinion in Iifilia endures long enough 
to permit the great improvements un- 
dertaken during Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration, and since the suppres- 
sion of the revolt, to produce their 
natural effects, the public revenue, as 
well as the industrial resources of the 
liountiy, will be more than doubled. If 
tho railways, canals, and of^er public 
works which are indispensable to the 
development of private industry, and 
which in the East must he undertaken 
by the Government, are Ace executed, 
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no limit can be assigned to the im- 
pulse 'which, under an administration 
that forcibly retains the peninsula in 
peace, may be given to its population, 
riches, and revenue. 

18. Towards this object, however, 
there is one indispensable requisite, 
and that is, that the commercial pol- 
icy of England towards India should 
be settled on a footing of real reci- 
procity. The way to do this is obvi- 
ous: admit Indian produce of every 
description into the British Islands 
on the same terms as British produce 
is admitted into Hindostan. Seek no 
advantage in commercial intercourse 
with our Indian empire that you are 
not willing to concede to it in return. 
Act as you would wish it to do if Cal- 
cutta was the seat of government, and 
Great Britain the subject and distant 
province. Different opinions may be 
entertained on the point, how far the 
natives of India can with safety be ad- 
mitted to any considerable part of the 
offices of tnist and emolument which 
are at present engrossed by the Eng- 
lish. It may be unhappily true, that 
they are disqualified oy nature and 
habit from exercising any of the rights 
of freemen; but that they arc emi- 
nently laborious, and fitted to take 
advantage of every opening which can 
be afforded to their industry, is uni- 
versally admitted. What a boundless 
field for Indian enterprise would be 
afforded by the immense wealth and 
vast manufacturing acquirements %of 
Great Britain, if the produce of Hin- 
dostan was admitted on the just terms 
of entire reciprocity, and that vast 
^j^on were really treated as a distant 
province of the empire !‘ Under such 
a system, coupled with a parental 
administration in regard to grants to 

C "* 3 works, such as have honourably 
guished Lord Dalhousie’s admin 
istration, it is not unreasonable to ex 
pect that in bventy years our exports 
to India may amount to £30.000,006 
a-year; sj^l, not more than 4s. a-head 
for the e^re population. Nor would 
such just and generous conduct to an 
imrepresented, though vast empire, be 
less expediet^t and beneficial to the 
immediate commercial interests of the 


ruling state ; for towards a great sale 
of our manufactures ip India one thing 
is indispensable, and thatis, the means 
of purchasing them to its'inhabitants ; 
and how is that to be conferred, unless 
an adequate market is afforded to their 
own industry ? p ^ 

19. In one particular of vital im- 
portance to the manufacturing inte- 
rests of Great Britain, its ne^ect of 
the agricultural interests of India has 
been unaccountable, and may in the 
end prove calamitous. India is a g^«. 
cotton-growing country ; England is a 
great cotton -consuming country, but 
from defect of climate cannot grow an 
ounce of it. Is it possible to con- 
ceive a Combination of circumstances 
in which entire freedom of trade might 
be introduced with moivi effect, and 
produce more beneficial results to the 
British empire on both sides of the 
ocean ? On the one side, a boundless 
market for an important article of 
agricultural produce; on the other, 
certainty of supply of the essential 
article of a great manufacture, from 
w^hin the empire itself. Yet, strange 
to say, this obvious and reciprocal ad- 
vantage has been entirely overlooked, 
and England has been content to be 
dependent on America, a jealous and 
sometimes, hostile state, for the sup- 
ply of this vital material for its manu- 
facturing industry ! The secret of this 
strange anomaly is to be found in the 
interested and selfish wlicy of the 
British Government, which, pressed 
by important manufactimng interests 
at home, hyb sacrificed the present 
welfare of ^ Indian possessions, and 
the future independence of the whole 
empire, to the desire of getting the 
i*aw material of the cotton fabrics at 
the cheapest possible rates. Nature 
has not conferred upon the Indian 
peninsula the immense advantages of 
which has been, so prodigal to the 
basin of the Mississippi. No vast net- 
work of nayigable streams, such as 
pour into the peat artery of that nobl-o 
river, brings the means of transporting 
cotton by w^r to every man’s door. 
To supply this defect, and enable the 
cotton - districts of India to 

compete with timse of America, it was 
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indispensable, by means of railroads cessaries of life, not because the sul- 
and canals, to confer those advantages tans lack inclination to exact it, but 
upo!li them which nature had denied because their subjects have not tlic 
them, or by protecting dutias to com- means of pa 3 dng it. They regard in- 
pensate for the want of the natural direct taxation as an^ unjustifiable 
modes of transport enjoyed by Ame- and insupportable invasion upon their 
rica. Tlie firstgcost money, and there- rights, and it is well understood that 
fore was for long not thought of ; the any considerable addition to the tax 
second was deemed objectionable by on salt or opium would produce a re- 
•our manufacturers at home, who look- bellion which mi|Kt endanger the Gov- 
ed only to purchasing their raw mate- emment. In fact, it would be not more 
rial in the cheapest market, albeit that impolitic to attempt, than impossible 
%liin enemy. ^ Hence the neglect of a to carry into execution, any such in- 
branch of cultivation in India in which novation; for such is the poverty of 
the English markets, had they been the people, and the limited extent of 
permitted to reap the benefit, would their artificial wants, that they could 
have doubled the agricultural riches not purchase articles, the price of 
of the countiy, — and the continued which was enhanced in any sensible 
•dependence of the most important degree by taxation— so that the tax 
branch of •nr manufactures at home would defeat itself. But this circuni- 
upon a jealous foreign stat^ by whom stance constitutes a most serious difli- 
it may at any moment be cut, and culty in Indian government, which in 
min brought upon hundreds of thou- European is comparatively unknown, 
sands of our industrious workmen.* and goes far to explain the stationary 
20, There is one peculiarity of In- condition of the Indian revenue, not- 
-dian society which is very important, withstanding the great addition to the 
and ain^larly augments the difiiculty territories of the Company during the 
of meeting by extraordinary taxatipn last forty years, 
any serious extra expense in the pub- 21. The revenue of India has in- 
lic administration. This is the iftipos- creased with the vast increase of its 
sibility of making any material addi- territorial acquisitions of late years, 
tion to the indirect taxes. Strange to but by no means in the proportion 
say, the people who submit without a that might have been expected from 
murmur to the payment of two or even their magnitude, and still less on a level 
three fifths of their mde produce to with the necessaryexpenses which have 
Government, could not by any effort been attendant on their acquisition, 
be brought to acquiesce in any con- The net revenue before the revolt was 
siderable addition to the tax on salt, about ^£26, 000, 000 a-year, but the ex- 
opium, or anjf article of consAnption. penditure was £28,000,000, leaving a 
The reason is, that they^ accustom- deficit of £2,000,000. Twenty years 
od to the first, which fronfthe earliest ago, the income was only £20,800,000; 
•ages has formed the main source of re- but the expenditure was little mope 
venue in all the Oriental states; butUhan £18,750,000, showing a surplus 
they are not accustomed to the last, of above £1,000,000. This is a veiy 
which has sprung up with the wide remarkable circumstance, and but for 
•diffusion of comfort in the middle class, the explanation of its causes, already 
from the stability of government and given, would appear incredible. Tlieio 
comparative freedom of Europe. In- Is now strong reason to hope tliat, if 
direct taxation is, comparatively speak- peace is preserved in India, and the 
ing, unknown in the East, except ip j^reat works set on foot by Lord Dal- 
^e^ard to salt and opium, thp chief ar- 1 housie, and since the supj^ression of 
tides of /sonsumption beyond the ne- the revolt, are earned into complete 

execution, the surplus will again bo » 
restored, and the Government he eh- 
abled to complete tho» still greater 
improvements which have since been 


* Written In 1856. HoW enth^ verified by 
thedisniption of Americftiii and the con- 

sequent cotton famine, fraught \dth eneh dis- 
astrous consequences in the British Islands 1 
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commenced and are alone required to 
develop fuRy the immense industrial and 
agricultural resources of the country.* 
22. It is not surprising that so much 
difficulty has been experienced in mak- 
ing the revenue of India keep pace 
with the extension of its tenitory, and 
the consequent increase of its necessary 
expenditure ; for such have been the 
effects of the jealou^mmercial policy 
of the British Government, that so far 
from the native manufacturing indus- 


try of the country having, before thf> 
last few years, increased under its nd- 
ministration~at least as indicated* by* 
the returns of exports aiid imports — 
it had signally declined. In 1806, the 
Company possessed only 38,000,000 
subjects in the territory directly sub- 
lect to their government, and the ex- 
ports of these were under 25,000,000 
of rupees ; in 1835 their subjects wero 
above 100,000,000, but their entire ex- 
ports were only 22,600,000 rupees, ir 


* Mean Revenue and Expenditure op India. 


1832, 1833, 1834, 
1840, 1841, 1842, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 


Rovenue. 


£20,837.000 

21.239.000 

24.789.000 


Expenditure. 

£19,761,000 

23.283.000 

25.843.000 


Public Debt op India, 1834(;,to 1853. 


1834, 

£35,463,483 

1844, . 

. . £37,689,820 

1835, 

33,984,654 

1845, . 

88,627,954 

1836, 

29.882,299 

1846, . 

. <0*8,992,734 

1837, 

30,406,246 

1847, . . 

41,798,087 

1838, 

30.249,893 

1848, . . 

43,085,263. 

1839, 

30,231,162 

1849, . 

. 44,204,080 

1840, 

80,703,778 

1850, . 

46,968,064 

1841, 

32,051,088 

1851, . 

. 47,999,827 

1842, 

34,378,289 

1852, . 

48,014,244 

1843, 

36,322,819 

1863, . 

49,043,526 


—Martin’s British Indiat p. 341 ; and Pari. Deb., May 1856. 


In 1860 the funded debt had mounted up to £71^901 ,081; and when to this the imfundecb 
and floating debt is added, the whole amounts to*£100, 377,081. 


Receipts and Expenditure of India in tus Tear 1852. 


Receipts. 

Land-tax, .... 
Stamps on land and spirit.s, 
Opium monopoly. 

Customs, . 

Stamps, 

House-tax, 


Post-office, 
Mint, . 
Tobacco, . 
Tribute, 
Miscellaneous, 


Expenditure. 

£15,365,000 Interest of debt, 

1.185.000 Dividends,. 

5.088.000 Half-pay, &c., in England, 

1.430.000 Army, .... 

491.000 Judicial establishments, . 

118.000 Collection of taxes, . 

200.000 Civil establishments, 

160.000 Costs of opium produetion, 
63,000 Salt-tax, .... 

571.000 Marine tares, . 

1.522.000 Post-ofilc^ . . . f 

Custom-house ^ts, , 

Mint ^^0-, • 

Stamps, .... 
Public works,' . 


Total £28,610,000 

—Martin’s British Indian p. 641. 


. £2,503,000 

660,000 
. 2,697, OOO' 

9.803.000 

2.223.000 

2 . 010.000 

1.928.000 

1.370.000 
360,000. 

376.000 

213.000 

189.000 
80,000 
32,000 

4.223.000 


£27,977,000 


Since the suppression of the revolt in 1859, the receipts and expenditure have become « 
much more considerable. For the year 1860 the receipts were £4^903,234, while the ex- 
penditure was £46,924,619, leaving a deficit of £4,021,886. But, this has now (1864) turned 
Into a small surplus, which promises both to increase in<^xtent and be permanent in char- 
acter. 


I Native mde produce exported, 13,047,988 

Manufattui^ do. do., 11,849,670 


less. 

Rup««8. 

€18,061,847 

4,m,m 


Poimlatlon. 

38,000,000 

100,000,000 


24,897,658 c22, 504,000 ' ** 

The opium and indigo raised by English colonists, and with Ehglteh capital, are in both 
caaes excluded the statemeut, which is meant to show the proj^ess ^ uative industry'. 
— Montoomerv MARTIN ’8 British Judia, 541. 
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The details of thi_9 extraordinaty de- 
falcation are still more instructive, for 
if fhe expoit>s of cotton goods, shawls, 
indigo, and silk in 1825 are compared 
with those of 1835, there is a decline 
•of 11,000,000 rupees (£1,100,000); 
and even takkig mto view the great 
increase of the export of opium to 
China, which was no less than 
20,000,000 rupees (£2,000,000) in the 
period of comparison, there was a de- 
tdine of the total exports of no less 
^Ifcin 3,000,000 rupees, or £300,000.* 
In a word, the steam-engine of Eng- 
land has wellnigh destroyed the looms 
of India; and when we boast of the 
^eat g^o^vth of our export of manu- 
factures to Hindostan, we forget the 
price at which that advantage has been 
purchased the ruin of our distant 
and unrepresented Asiatic^ubjects. 

28. The greater part of the revenue 
of the British Government in India is 
derived from the land-tax, levied in 
the whole province of Bengal under 
the zemindar system ; in the northern 
provinces, and all the recent acquisi- 
tions, according to the old vnlhge 
system. There is a third qvstem, 
called the Ryotwar, establishea in a 
large part of the presidency of Madras, 
comprising nearly a third of the Indian 
dominions. Under this system, a 
maximum is fixed for the rent of land, 
which is paid directly by the ryot or 
■cultivator to the Government, he re- 
taining all the surplus for his own 
u,d vantage. Of course, every thing here 
•depends on the moderation \nth which 
the rent is originally ; for, once 
• 

* Cotton goods exported, 

Shawls do., . . , ’ 

Indigo do., . 

Silk do.; . . . 


imposed, it is in general rigorously 
exacted by the collectors, and often 
proves, in seasons of excessive drought, 
so oppressive as to land the cultivators 
in total min. The territorial revenues 
of the India Company did not increase 
so much as might have been expected, 
from the great additions whicn con- 
uest and incorporation made to their 
ominions ; they only rose from 
£13,431,000, on an average of three 
years ending in 1834, to £15,280,000 
on a similar average ending in 1842, 
and to £21,347,000 in 1865. Con- 
sidering that during this time the 
territorial surface of the British do- 
minions has been augmented by 
300,000 square miles, and its popula- 
tion by above 60,000,000 souls, this 
increase must be regarded as small, 
and indicating some essential defect 
still pervading our Indian adminis- 
tration. 

24. The next considerable source of 
revenue which the late Company and 
present Imperial Government enjoys, 
18 derived from monopolies, especially 
of opium and salt ; the latter an odious 
and unjust mode of levying an income, 
but alleged to be the only resource left, 
as the land-tax has been eveiywhere 
raised to the highest level which the 
people can bear, and their habits ren- 
der the imposition of indirect taxes 
impossible.T It is not of British 
introduction ; the same necessity had 
led to its establishment under the 
native powers. It is a very productive 
impost ; in 1840 it realised £1,450,000 
in the province of Bengal alone ; but 

1825182fc 1886-1838. 

Rupees. Rupees. 

96^685 82,131 

218,846 

. 24,270,499 19,448,909 

16,670,509 11,034,047 


— Montoomxbt Mabtim's BrUuSP India. 


41,127,489 80,636,785 

or £5,900,000 or £3,800,000 


t ‘ On doit aux Anglais la consequence forcee du malheureux arrangement par la- 
•quelle la majenre partie des terres a et^afermie i perpetuit6 au-dessous de sa valeur, 
■•■et par suite de laquelle P£!tat vait tarir la source la plus l4gitime des recettes nationales. 
II est impossible, disent-llsj desuppieer k ce deficit par aucun ImpOt indiilet; car, e’est 
tin fait sLn^lier, lea fennters se lalsseront emprisonner, ruiner ; lespaysans se laisseront 
•<14pbulller ae leur dender sac £e graiu, r4duire k la famine sans mumiurer, tandis qu'on® 
ne reclamera d'eux qne la radie de la terre, pareeque cette rente se trouve dans lenn 
ld6os recues de temps iUiiu4morial. Hais si le Gouvernement essayait (f^tablir un lmp6t 
indirect nouveau, u toiouverait imm4diatetns&t une resistance arm^e. Le premier paa 
<lans cette voie condufr^t k U deatructlon.”— Warren, ili. 84, 85. 
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this advantage is dearly purchased by importance to its existence ; and the 
the extreme privations to which the greatest dangers it has ever eiicoun- 
high price of this article, which is one tered have arisen from tlrfe hasty and 
of necessity, reduces the poorer class ill-considered adoption by its govern- 
of cultivators. The profit derived ment of the economical maxims which, 
from the monopoly of opium is still dining the peace, were so much in 
more considerable ; it had become, be- vogue in Great Britain, o It has under- 
fore the Chinese war broke out, no less gone great changes at different times ; 
than £2,000,000 sterling, being 60 per and the fortune of war, as will imme- 
cent on £4,000,000, the exported value diately appear, undeiwent a similar 
of that precious drug sent to Canton mutation. In 1826, immediately after 
alone.* These form the chief items of the termination of the first Burmese. 
Indian revenue ; for the custom-house war, it was stated by Lord Hardiugb 
duties are very inconsiderable, owing in Parliament to amount to 302,700 
partly to the impossibility of render- men, of whom 46,000 were British, 
ing such taxes productive in India, and 268,000 natives, t This immense 
partly to the interested legislation of force, however, underwent a ^at 
Great Britain, which insisted, until diminution, and in 1837 it con^ted 
quite recently, on admitting British only of 186,000 men, of whom 30,000 
manufactures at a merely nominal were Europeans. This ** reduction, 
duty of 2 or 3 per cent into all the which continued for some years, occa- 
British possessions in the East. sioned a considerable diminution of 

26. The British empire in India is expenditure, and enabled the Govem- 
essentially a military power : it was ment, as already noticed, to accumu- 
won by the sword, and must be kept late a reserve treasure, before the com* 
by the sword. The military establish- mencement of the Affghanistan and 
ment, therefore, is a matter of vital Chinese wars, of £10,000,000. But 
T^o progress of the opium trade to China has teen very remarkable since its first intro- 


duction in 1817 

Value of Opfam exported. Value of Opium exportei* 

1817, . £737,775 I 1820, 2,446,629 

1819, . 1,098,250 1827, 2,810,870 

1820, . 1,116,000 1 1839, 4,000,000 

t Tlie exact numbers, without deducting the sick and non-effective, were : — 

English ^King’s) troops 21,934 

English (Company’s) troops, ..... 3,600 

English Artillei”y (Company’s), 16,782 

Engineers, 4,676 


Total English, f. 

Native Irregular horse, . . . ; . 

Infantry, 

H. Hardinoe’s Statemmts, March 18, 1838 ; Pcvrl Deb. 
J54 the Land Forces, Native and Europuin, stood thus 


46,891 

26,094 

230,842 

802,827c 
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it brought the empire to the very verge 
of destruction, both by the internal 
discontent \i|hich it occasioned and the 
external disasters which it induced. 
To ^carry on those gigantic conflicts, 
the army was again raised to 267,000 
men, ot whoi|| no less thon 47,000 
were native British, either royal troops 
or in the service of the Company.* 
But though the English soldiers were 
admirable, the new battalions of sepoys 
were far from being equally efficient, 
^i^ught into action, and exposed to 
the most serious hardships and dan- 
gers, without having acquired the 
steadiness or confidence in their offi- 
cers of old soldiers, they were far from 
sustaining their ancient reputdtion in 
the wars which ensued ; and their fre- 
(ment failuies brought the empire into 
the moat serious dangers, and added 
another to the innumerable proofs 
which history affords, that of all 
economy, in a military state, the most 
costly IS that which diminishes the 
ranks of its old soldiers, t It has now 
come to be generally understood that 
the strength of our army in Ii^ia 
mainly depends upon the proportion 
of Europeans who are employed^n it ; 
and between the Queen^ troops and 
those in the service of the Company 
they amounted, before the great revolt 
of the native army in 1857, to nearly 


50,000 — about a fifth of the native 
troops. 

26. Great as this military establish- 
ment was, it was by no means dispro- 
portioned to the necessities or resources 
of India. A force of 280,000 men, of 
whom 49,000 were English soldiers, 
could not be considered as excessive for 
a country of such vast extent, inhabit- 
ed by 176,000,000 people, many of them 
of a warlike character, and all accus- 
tomed to internal feuds and warfare. 
In fact, it is nothing to the proportion 
of armed men to the whole popiilation 
in the military monarchies of Europe ; 
for it is only 1 soldier to every 500 in- 
habitants ; whereas in France the pro- 
portion is 1 to 70, in Austria 1 to 72, in 
Kussia 1 to 60, in Prussia 1 to 66. In 
most of the old civilised countries of 
Europe, the proportion of the soldiers to 
the inhabitants is iiejarly ten times that 
which obtained in India. The garrison 
in and around Paris, in a period of the 
most profound peace, exceeds the whole 
European troops in India. Now the 
proportion of native to European troops 
IS much changed. In 1863 there were 
75,000 Europeans to 141,000 natives. 
When it is recollected that India was 
won by the sword, and must be retain- 
ed by it, its military establishment,, 
so far from being regarded as excessive, 
must be considered as very moderate. 


* Military Force of India, Native and European, prom 1817 to 1851. 


I'eara. 

Natirei 

European. 

Total. 

Ycara 

Native: | 

European. 

TotaL 

1817 

195.^4 

31,056 

^226,190 

1835 

■ 152,938 

30,822 

183,760 

1S18 


32,1% 

243,240 

1836 

153,306 

32,783 

186,039 

1819 

215,878 

29,4^ 

245,272 

1837 

154,029 

32,502 

186,531 

1820 

2aS,620 

28,645 

267,293 

1838 


81,620 

185,306 

1821 

228,068 

28,914 

256,982 

1839 


81,132 

207,140 • 

1822 

216,175 

29,065 

245,240 

, 1840 

199,839 


235,403 

1823 

206,709 

80,933 

237,732 

1841 

212,616 

38,406 


1824 

212,842 

80,586 

243,427 

1842 

212,624 

42,118 

254,737 

1825 

246,125 


276,645 

1843 


46,726 

267,673 

1820 

260,273 


201,145 

1844 



262,820 

1827 

240,942 

82,678 

240,942 

1845 

240,310 

46,111 

286,411 

1828 

224,471 

84,557 

^259,028 

1846 

240,733 

44,014 

284,747 

1S29 

207,662 ^ 

86,780 

*243,448 

1847 

247.743 

44,823 

291,796 

1SS0 

187,167 

S6j409 

223,476 

1848 


44,270 

265,161 

1831 

101,987 1 

85,011 

196,998. 

1849 

229; 130 

47,893 

277,023 

1832 

168,201 

84^767 

• 192,698 

1850 

228,448 


277,728 

1333 

156,831 

§8,785 


1851 

240,121 


# 289,529 

1834 

• 155,654 

82^810 

187,816 



1 



t The war expenses In India alone, independent of China, amounted In 
Bturllng.— W arren, iii. 195. ' 


l|[2to£14,OOO.OQ<^ 
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or rather surprisingly small, and cer- 
tainly not a third of what it was when 
the whole country was in the hands of 
jarring and independent native powem. 

27. It is recorded by Arrian, that, 
after his conquest of Persia, Alexander 
the Great formed corps of united Asia- 
tic and European troops, which were 
invariably blended in the proportion 
of two of the former to one of the latter. 
After the battles of Delhi and Las- 
waree, Lord Lake wrote to the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company that 
success could not be relied on in Indian 
warfare if the proportion of British to 
native troops was less than 1 to 6.* Lord 
CUve said that ** the empire of India 
would rest with the power which could 
bring into the field the greatest num- 
ber of European troops. ’ ’ The opinions 
of these great Asiatic conquerors de- 
serve all attention, and should never 
be absent from th& tlioughts of those 
to whom, directly or indirectly, the 
direction of our Indian empire is in- 
trusted. Whether it is from difference 
of constitutional energy, or the debili- 
tating effect of a warm climate, or the 
successive oppression of hordes of Tar- 
tar conquerors, from which, owing to 
their neater distance from Central 
Asia, the states of Europe have been 
exempt, it is now perfectly ascertained 
that the native soldiers of India, whe- 
ther Hindoos or Mussulmans, are far 


her of British troops, and led by Brit- 
ish officers, no reliance can be placed 
on their steadiness in the <^y of battle. 
Occasionally they fight most gallantly, 
^nd instanci^have even occurred where 
they haye confronted dangers from 
which British recoiled. ^ But ^Jlese are 
the exceptions, not the nile. Generally 
speaking, they will not bear a com- 
parison with English soldiers, and, 
unless well supported, are almost sure 
to melt away under the first severe fire. 
This is a painful admission to 
for the native troops have many most 
valuable qualities, and without their 
aid our Indian empire could not bo 
maintained for an hour. But it is 
better ta be aware of the truth than to 
have it burst unawares; and by being 
sensible what they can dq, and what 
not, disappointment is less likely to 
ensue, and^die disaster consequent on 
misapprehension more likely to be 
avoided.* The Indian army is very 
expensive, for the pay and allowances 
of the troops, both native and Euro- 
pean, are on the most liberal scale; 
amj^ the heat of the climate is such that 
much which in Europe would savour 
of luxury is there a matter of absolute 
necessity. It has been so, for the 
same reason, from the earliest ages, 
and will be so to the end of time. 
Punkahs to keep the air cool, regi- 
mental libraries to divert the soldiers, 


from bemg equal to the Europeans. 
Unless supported by an adequate num- 

* “ I cannot avoid saying, in the most con- 
fidential manner, that in the event of a foreign 
foe coming into this country, without a very 
great addition of men in Europeane, the con- 
sequences will be fatal, as there ought always 
to be cit least one European battalion to four 
nemvi ones. This I think necessaiy. I have 
seen a great deal of these people lately, and 
am quite convinced ihntwWiout kin^s troops 
otry littU u to be expected. In short, the in- 
fant^ of this army, as well as the cavalry, 
Bhottld be Temodeue±^*— Secret J)espatches, 
Lord Lakb to Lord Wellesley, September 
^ 1803 (the day after the victory of Delhi) ; 
Wellesley's Despatches^ iil. 312. If they 
do not in England think it necessary to send 
British troops in the proportion of one to three 
sepoy repimenie— 'Which Is, in fact, one to six 
in actual numBers, from the superior strength 
of the native battalions— they wiVt stand a 
*good chomec of losing India if a French force 
once gets a footing there.'*— Lord Lake to 
Lord Wellesls% October 10. 1803 (the day 
after the battle of Agra), ibid. iii. 890. 


large barracks, comfortable bedding, 
and cold baths, are provided in most 
of the stations for the European sol- 
diers. 'Kie enlistment of^the sepoy is 
for fifteen ye^'a; no bounty is paid, 
and conscri^on is unknown, the ser- 
vice being so popular that'Hhere are 
commonly several candidates for each 
fVacant situation. These accommoda- 
tions, so different from the utter pen- 
ury of their native dwellings, insure 
the popularity of the army as a pro- 
fession, l^ut they immensely increase 
the expense with which it is attended, 
Und greatly encunqtber military opera- 
tions. Fot the proportion of camp-fol- 
lowers to fightm^ Dien is seldom less 
* Tills was completely proved in t&e revolt , 
of 1857, wheil leu. 46^000 English sol- 
diers, .with the aid of Bikhs, conquered 
the whole sepoy attuy in Bengal, above 
120,000 strong. 
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than three to one — so that for an army that of a common labourer ; the real 
of 30,000 soldiers provision must be difficulty is to find^ funds to pay the 
made, for feeding or moving, for 120,000 largo establishment which is requisite 
anouths. to preserve the command of the coun- 

28, The system which should be pur- |*try. This is only to be done by liberal 
sued in a distant military empire such grants of public money to restore the 
tis that ofjndiai# abundantly plain. It aqueous communications of its fields, 
is that which gave and so long retained and the most enlarged and indulgent 
in. the hands of the Romans the empire commercial policy, such as may give 
of the world. It must be founded on the inhabitants at once the means of 
military stren^h ; tlie prestige of vie- paying the imposts, and secure their 
tory, the moru influence of irresistible attachment to the Government which 
s^Nsipgth, must play around its bayo- imposes them. Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
nets. The British Government there ministration afforded a brilliant exam- 
must always bo considered as reposing pie of the first, Sir R. Peel's tariff of 
in presence of a hostile population, 1842 was the commencement of the 
which will take advantage of the first second, and both have been largely 
serious reverse to avenge uponf it the acted upon in subsequent times, 
loss of its independence. Any con- 29. The Judicial Establishment 
siderable reiluction of military force, of India is on a large scale, and un- 
and, above all, large dishaiidmg of old doubtcdly is a veiy great improvement 
soldiers, must be regarded Ss in the on the courts of the native princes, 
liighest deme dangerous. But, on Justice is administered in cases of small 
the other hand, the maintenance of value in the native courts, from the 
such a large military establishment is decisions of which there is an appeal 
very expensive ; it mil soon be felt as to a higher court, either native or 
burdensome, and, if not compensated European, at the option of the appel- 
by other advantages, it* may becoiru lant. The native and European are 
impossible to keep it up. The only put on the same level in these courts; 
way in which it is possible to combine but there is an appeal from them both 
these different objects is to maintain a to superior courts, of which that of the 
])Owerful standing army, such as may Suddur-Adawlut at Calcutta is the 
at any moment be adequate to any highest, from which, in cases above 
emergency, but to accompany this with £1000, there is an appeal to the Queen 
liberal grants for the encouragement of in council. The proportion of reversals 
industry and the improvement of the to adherences, though considerably 
countiy, and the most entirely just and greater than is usual in European 
even indulgent system of commercial courts, is not more than might be 
intercourse, y; is at all times tn easy expected, considering that the law to 
matter in India to procurl^ supply of be applied is a strange medley of Hin- 
iiative soldiers to any amo3nt by vo- doo, Mohammedan, and British iiisti- 
luntary enlistment, for the pay of a tutions. * It speaks volumes as to» 
common soldier is more than double integnty of British administra- 

* Suits decided in Native Courts, Appeals, and Proportion op Reversals, 

PROM 1S43 TO 1849. 



— M Martin, p. 534. 
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tion, and the conOdenco of the natives 
in it 

30. One circumstance is very re- 
markahle in India, and without a pro- 
per understanding of the causes to 
which it is owing, it would appear 
altogether inexplicable. This is the 
miserable condition and rapid decline 
of the protected states, which is invari- 
able, and ere long becomes so exces- 
sive that they become incapable of 
supporting themselves, and,^s a mat- 
ter of necessity, are absorbed ^ the 
call - conquering power. Tlie offer of 
the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment presents almost irresistible 
temptations to an Indian potentate. 
The basis of it is the conclusion 
of an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, which secures to the weaker 
state the guarantee of the stronger, 
and is accompanied only, in the first 
instance, by the requisition of sup- 
plies and pay for two or three bat- 
talions stationed as a subsidiary force 
in the capital of the protected state. 
So far nothing can appear more ad- 
vantageous, and the smaller states 
are too happy in general to secure the 
jpgis of a power capable alike of shield- 
ing them from insult and protecting 
them from injury. But all this not- 
withstanding, independence is the first 
of national as of individual blessings ; 
and so it is soon found, alike by na- 
tions and private persons who have 
lost it. Ere long tne evils of depend- 
ence, the bitterness of protection, are 
experienced. All persons, whether in 
power or subject to authority, come to 
bo convinced by a little experience 
athat the state of weakness and thral- 
dom in which the government is plac^ 
cannot long continue, and that things 
are only arranged for a time. A feel- 
ing of insecurity, a conviction of brev- 
ity of existence, comes to pervade all 
classes ; and \^hen once tins idea has 
taken ^ssession of a nation, unbound- 
ed, calamities await them all. TRe 
tax-collqgtors exact the last farthing 
from the cultivators, from a convic- 
tion that every season may be their 
last ; the C^vemment are equally rig- 
orous witlrtjie collectors, from the 
jeffects of the seune belief. Expendi- 


ture on public works or private un- 
dertakings there is little or none — 
hoarding, on the contr^, genially 
prevails ; for every one is looking for 
the advent of the period, too certainly 
approaching, when the protecting Gov- 
ernment will at once tr.ke porsession of 
the state, and an entire new set of func- 
tionaries will be established. Under 
the effects of this belief, cultivation 
and production rapidly decline; this 
only renders the condition of those 
who still carry it on more distressssJg, 
for they can look for no indulgence 
from the collectors. At length mat- 
ters come to such a point that the re- 
venue in great part fails ; the troops, 
as thd only means of keeping them 
quiet, are quartered upon the inhabit- 
ants ; and in the end, Sften with the 
cordial approbation of all classes, the 
protected state is incorporated with 
its protector; and under a reduced 
rent, and greater regularity of ad- 
ministration, the peo^o hope at least 
that they have entered uj^n a better 
Older of things. 

a 31. There is no country in which 
tho want of an extensive paper circu- 
lation is more strongly felt than in 
India, for there is none in which the 
capacity of the people for industry is 
more fettered by the want of adequate 
capital to carry it on. Previous to its 
conquest by the English, such was 
the distracted state of the whole 

E eninsula, that wealth was generally 
oarded instead of being spent ; and 
it was^ho propensity to do this which 
caused the ^cessant drain of the pre- 
cious metals to the Eaqt which nas 
been observed from the earliest period 
of commercial history. Since it has 
fallen under British dominion, the 
annual abstraction of capital to this 
countiy has caused India to be con- 
stantly destitute of the wealth requi- 
site to put in. motion its industry, 
especialw in k land where a great 
outlay for tte ptu^mses of internal 
commiftiicatibn or inijmtion is esseli- 
tial to itsirst exports. To a^country so 
situate(]7 sh eii^teiisive paper circula- 
tion, fat^ded bix a secure basis, would 
be tbe rat of bletssings ; what the want 
of it It Ims may be judged of 
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by what in America its presence has prosperous in connection with a corn- 
occasioned. Yet, strange to say, there paratively poor and uncultivated coun- 
are very few Banks in India, and such try — that of being able to consume 
as exist have been established within more than the state from which it 
a very recent period.* They are only imports the objects of consumption, 
twelve in number, and their notes in The result of this is, that an extended 
circulation amotnt only to the trifling commercial intercourse between the 
sum of£3, 700, 000, being not 3d. a-head two soon runs into a hv^e halaiKc of 
to each inhabitant ; wnereas in Great imports over exports, which requires to 
Britain the proportion is £1, 8s., and be adjusted by a great export of gold 
in the United States of America £1, and silver to the poo't agricultural 
]^s. Nothing more is required to ex- state, ^fj^t its inhabitants are al- 

5 1^1 the stationaiy condition of in- ways glad to take to any amount ; but- 
ustry in great part of India, or the articles of manufacture are only taken 
extreme diificulty experienced of mak- off to a considerable extent when com- 
ing the revenue keep pace with the fort has been long enjoyed, and artifi- 
necessities of the Government. ^ cial wants acquired among them. This 

32. This consideration is of vital effect has already taken place to sm;h 
importance, not merely to the inha- an extent, since the commercial inter- 
bitants of Intia, but to the monetary course with India has become so con- 
interests of the British empire. Since siderable, that the balance paid by 
the heavy import -duties on Indian Great Britain in specie has come 
produce have been lowered by Sir R. (1864) to exceed £6,000,000 annual- 
Peel's tariff, Great Britain has experi- ly, and in 1856 amounted to nearly 
enced the usual fate a rich and | £7,000,000 ; f a severe drain upon her 


* Banks in India, with the Bate op their Establishment, their Capital, 
AND Notes in Circulation, and Bills under Discount. 
, ; 


Banks. 

Dato of 
BsUblitfimont. 

Capital paid up. 

Notes ill 
Circulation. 

Bills under 
Discount. 

1. Bonk of Bengal, . 


£1,070,000 

£1,714,771 

£125,251 

2. „ Madras, . 

1843 

300,000 

123,710 

50,871 

S. ,, Bombay, . 

1846 

522,600 

571,080 

195,83(5 

4. Oriental Bank,' . 

1851 

1,215,000 

160,279 

2,018,390 

6. Agra do., 

1833 

700,000 


*. 

6. North-West do,, . 

1844 

220,000 



7. London and Eastern do., 

1854 

250,000 

.. 

8. Goinmercial do., . 

1845 

458,000 



9. Delliido., 

1844 

180,000 



10. Simla do.. 

1844 

63,850 



11. Dacca do., 

• 1846 



109,547 

12. Mercantile Bo., . ^ 

1S4G 

828,820 

^ « 

• 


£5,306,176 

£3,711,314 

£3,408,904 


— Montgomery Martin; Appendix, xil. ^ 
t Colonel Sykes, whose Intimate acquaintance with Indian affairs is well known, has un- 
folded the extent of this danger in a very interesting paper published in the St(Uistica.l 
Journal. The results of his researches, which were very numerous and elaborate, are thus 
given 


Years ending 
80th ApriL 

Imports of Indlla, 
including 

Exp<6tB. 

Import of Bullion. 

SxceM of Exports, 
deducting Bullion. 

Final Balances in 
fiitour of India 

1849-60 

1860-61 

1851- 52 

1852- 63 . 
• 1858-64 

£10,300,000 - 

11.559.006 
12,240,000 

10.071.006 
11,12JS,00Q 1 

£17,812,000 

18,1|4,000 

49,^9,000 

’2Q»466,00() 

16*^i00a 

^25435,000 

3.270.000 

4.138.000 

5.776.000 

8.389.000 

£4,587,000 

3.335.000 

3.506.000 

4.618.000 

4.784.000 

£l,6.n,000 

99,000 

*29,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

£65,292,000 


£18,993,000 

£20,830,000 

£4,713,000 


•statistical Jourmh June 1856> pi 
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metallic resources at any time, but 
which, in the event of its coinciding 
with a foreign war, or bad harvest in 
Oreat Britain, may at once induce a 
monetary crisis of the severest kind. 
In point of fact, it largely contributed, 
with the necessities of the war in the 
licvant, to the fearful run upon the 
Bank in the end of 1865 and first four 
months of 1856, which reduced its 
stock of bullion to £9,875,000, and 
would have rendered a susliension of 
cash payments unavoidable, but for the 
supplies from Australia and the ter- 
mination of the war. A large exten- 
sion of the paper circulation of India, 
therefore, is loudly required, not mere- 
ly to carry through its great and grow- 
ing public works, and sustain the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, but to lessen 
the perpetual danger, under our pre- 
sent commercial and monetary sys- 
tems, of a serious crisis in the mother 
country. 

33. To narrate the successive steps 
by which this m-eat empire has been 
formed since the period when Lord 
Wellesley sheathed the sword of con- 
quest and retired from India in 1806, 
after having added so much to the 
fame and the dominions of the Eng- 
lish in it, would require a separate 
work not less voluminous and de- 
tailed than the present, and few his- 
torical compositions will be able to 
boast of a wider or a nobler field of 
nari-ative and description. A brief 
analysis of this splendid subject can 
alone be here attempted, which may 
perhaps, from the interest of the mat- 
ter involved, tempt other readers to 
^Wiventure upon it, and lead, in the 

hands of another, to a work second fo 
none in modern Europe in interest 
.and importance. 

34. Lord Wellesley's administration 
was based on that clear perception of the 
perils which at that period environed 
^ur Indian empire, and that resolution 
in facingMthem which form the charac- 
teristics of a great statesman. It was 
attended, accordingly, with the suc- 
cess which deserved; but that Very 
.success, as is often the case, proved 
Jatal to its author. The East India 


Birectora at home w^ere far from being 
as thoroughly impressed as their, able 
and intrepid viceroy wftli the neces- 
sity of “conquest to existence," as 
real to the British in India as it had 
been to Napoleon in Europe. They 
deemed, on the contrary, tlfc career of 
conquest just concluded as not only 
e^^tremely expensive in the outset, but 
eminently dangerous in the end, and 
therefore the instructions given to the 
new Governor-General were of the nmst 
positive kind to conciliate rather fnan 
overawe, and, above all things, reduce 
the public expenditure within the lim- 
its of the income. Lord Cornwallis, 
who was now advanced in years, was 
compelled to yield to these urgent re- 
presentations, and set himself m good 
earnest to carry them into execution. 
In pursunnee of this system, Scindia 
and Holkar were gratified, not merely 
by the surrender of part of dearly- 
purchased conquests, but by the re- 
nunciation of the alliance with the 
Rajpoot and other states which had 
taken part against the ambitious Mah- 
rattas m the late crisis. 

3/>. This discreditable treaty proved 
to the last degree prejudicial to British 
interests in India. Scindia had per- 
mitted the English Residency to be 
attacked and plundered by a body of 
Pindarrees, and had himself detained 
the Resident, Mr Jenkins ; but no re- 
paration was demanded for this out- 
rage. The territories of Holkar had 
been sclemnly promised as the rew^ard 
of conquesL to the alKed states, but 
they were&tfll restored to the defeated 
chief. Not content witli this, the 
English gave up the strong fortress of 
Gwalior and territory of GSiud, which 
they had promised to include in the 
protected states, to Scindia ; “ an act,” 
as the Governor-General wrote to the 
Direetprs, entirely gratuitoits on our 
part.”** The rajahs and lesser powers 
on the other side of the Jumna, who 
had been in alliance with England 
during the war, were all abandoned, 
notwithstanding the sti'bn^st remon- 
strancesH)h the ^rt of Lora J^ake, who 
contended'tiiat hare “taking such 
a ptopositibhiiltn consideration would 
be coni^dered as a prelude to their be- 
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ing sacrificed to obtainiilg a peace with of the war, exceeded the income by 
the Mahrattas.” In a word, the Mah- about £2,000,000, yet this was a tem- 
rattas, at tho« conclusion of a war to porary deficit, only occasioned by tho- 
them eminently disastrous, obtained magnitude of the war charges ; and Sir 
all the advantages which could have George Barlow held out the prospect 
been expected from a series of success- of a permanent surplus of £2,000,000 
ful campons; land the English, as when the forces were reduced to their 
the result of their brilliant victories, peace establishment, 
were content to submit to a peace to 37. Before peace had lasted any con- 
them iraominious, and extremely pre- siderable time, events occurred which 
judicial to their moral influence in the forcibly reminded the English Govern- 
East. Such a. result, by no means ‘ ‘ ‘ which 

un<s 4 mmon in British history, was not their dominion in India was held. Sir 
the result of incapacity in our diplo- George Barlow’s provisional govern- 
matists, as compared to our generals ; ment terminated in July 1807, but be- 
lt was owing to a much more general fore its expiry an outbreak of the most 
cause, and that is, the reluctance of a dangerous character had occurred at 
government essentially mercanfile in Vellore. The origin of this most dan- 
its principles and structure to submit gerous mutiny was a most absurd and 
to the pecuni#ry sacrifices requisite to mjudicious attempt made by Sir John, 
bring even a successful war to a lasting Cradock and the military authorities 
glorious termination. * at Madras, without the knowledge of 

86. Although Lord Cornwallis had Lord William Bentinck, the governor 
conducted the leading articles of this of that presidency, to force the sepoys- 
treaty, he did not live to complete it. to wear turbans in the form of a nat, 
He expired at Ghazipoor, near Benares, and have their chins shaved, without 
on 5th October 1805, in the sixty-sixth the distinguishing mark of caste, when 
year of his age. Sir George Barlowp on parade. With such rigour was tliis 
the senior member of Council, sue- senseless regulation enforced, that nine 
ceeded to the practical duties of gov- hundred lashes were inflicted on two 
emment, and continued the system of grenadiers who refused to obey it. The 
concession so strongly impressed upon greatest discontent was excited by 
his predecessor by the Directors and mese proceeding ; but so deeply was- 
Board of Control. Holkar and Scin- the conviction of the passive character 
dia made no attempt to disguise their of the Hindoos rooted in the British 
astonishment at the concessions thus in India, that it excited very little at- 
voluntarily made to them by their vie-, tention, until it led to a most formid- 
torious enemy; and Lord Lake, who able mutiny at Vellore, on 10th July. 
Was the diploipatic agent wHb con- The European part of the gan'ison,. 
ducted the negotiation, ^as so dis- ' consisting of two companies of tho 
satisfied at the turn whicTi it had' 69th regiment, which was not a tenth 
taken, and tfie utter disregard shown part of the natives, was there attacked# 
to his remonstrances, that he resigned bg the sepoys so suddenly, and with 
his diplomatic powers, and returned such fury, that Colonel Fancourt and 
home, leaving a name which will ever one hundred and twelve Europeans 
stand forth with brilliancy in Indian perished in the first onset before any 
annals. He did not long survive his succour could be obtained. No sooner 
restoration to his native countiy^, but did the disastrous tidings reach Col- 
died in England on 2l8t February onel Gillespie, who lay at Arcot, about 
1808, at the age of sbtty-fo'ur. The Ui&teen miles distant, than ho in- 
Mahrattapeace was siflued on^uly 6, Istantly sounded to horse, and, pro- 
1806. During Lord Wellesfley's ad* ceeding, at the head of the f9th dra- 
mipistration, tne revenues of the Eng- goons, with some guns and native 
lish Government wnre re^a from cavalry, at a rapid pace to the inaur- 
£8,059,000 to £16,408,006 ; and al- gent fortress, blew open tlfo gate with 
though the expenditure, at the close His guns, and forced nis way in at the 
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«word*s point. Then was seen how 
vain are all attemps on the part of 
the Hindoos, ■when led by their native 
officers, to resist European energy and 
daring. After a short conflict the mu- 
tineers were routed ; the bloody sabres 
of the English dragoons pursued them 
through 3l the streets ; three hun- 
<lred and fifty were slain, and the rest 
made prisoners. Five hundred of these 
were sentenced to various periods of 
imprisonment and banishment, and 
the remainder paixloned. Thus was 
this most dangerous mutiny quelled 
in blood ; the captive insurgents were 
gradually set at liberty ; the cheerful 
obedience of the men, and their cus- 
tomary attachment to those whose salt 
they eat, returned, and the British 
officers “ ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows.’* Sir John Chid- 
ock and Lord William Bentinck were 
both recalled in consequence of this 
event. Sir George Barlow's provision- 
al government came to an end, and 
Lord Minto was sent out as Governor- 
General, and arrived in India in 1807. 

38. Lord Minto’s administration, 
which lasted till 1813, was not distin- 
guished by any serious wars ; but he 
was far from pursuing the ^licy in 
neglecting native alliances which had 
distinguiSied Sir George Barlow's gov- 
ernment. Some misunderstandings, 
which threatened serious ruptures, en- 
sued with some of the native princes ; 
but they were appeased by a mere 
demonstration of British force, until 
Runjeet Singh, the far-famed chief 
of Lahore, made an attack on some of 
the petty chiefs to the south of the 
Sutlej. To arrest this egression, they 
were declared under British protectiom; 
and the ambitious rajah, unwilling to 
provoke a contest with so formidable 
power, concluded a treaty with the 
Company, by which he engaged only 
to maintain a limited force on the 
Sutlej ; while General Ochterlony 
Avas stationed at Loodiana on tlie 
southern ^ido of the river. The at- 
tention of the Indian Government was 
mainly occupied during Lord Minto’s 
administrai^n by the warwith France; 
the Maurimis, the Isle of Bouribon, 
and the Moluccas, were conquered by 


the force which he equipped in India 
ill 1810; Java and is aependencies 
were wrefsted from thd French'’ and 
Dutch by the Governor-General in per- 
son in 1811. The latter of these valu- 
able acquisitions was, with imprudent 
generosity, restored Ky the «British to 
the Dutch Government, on occasion .of 
the genei-al pacification in 1815. These 
important events, which pro^rly be- 
long to the groat war between England 
and France at that period, are fully 
narrated in a former work by the^u- 
thor.* Before Lord Minto’s govern- 
ment, however, came to an end, it was 
found impossibbi to maintain any 
longer; the non-intervention policy; 
and the seizure of Bhootwal, a border 
district, by the Ghoorkas, a hill tribe, 
who by fraud and violfenco had ex- 
tended 1(hcmselves over a frontier of 
seven hundred miles in the lower re- 
gions of the Himalaya, led to an angry 
negotiation with the government of 
that enterprismg race, w'liich was not 
terminated when Lord Minto’s admin- 
istration came to an end in October 
J813. 

39 . The Earl op Moira reached 
Calcutta in October 1813, and in the 
following month received the tardy 
reply of the Nepaulese Government to 
the British proposals for a settlement, 
which, though conciliatory in appear- 
ance, was unsatisfactory in substance. 
Tills Lord Moira, a gallant soldier of 
chivalrous feeling.s and Planta^net 
descen^, whose ancient manor of Don- 
nington haci, sholtereds* the Bourbons 
in their distress, was by no means in- 
clined to submit to. Aopordingly he 
demanded, in a peremptory manner, 
reparation for an outrage committed by 
these bold mountaineers on the Brit- 
ish station at Bhootwal, in which an 
English officer had been barbarously 
murdered, and his detachment of 
twenty^-four men slain. As the Ghoor- 
ka Government refused to make either 
'apology OF' compensation. Lord Moim 
declared war ck^inst them in Novem- 
ber 1814, four armies were imme- 
diately for invasion of thfcip 

territories The first was commanded 
by General Mfttley, and consisted of 
♦ ifitoy pf ’Miirope, c. Ixiv. § 13L 
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8000 men destined to act directly 
against Katmandoo, by the route of 
Mu Wanpoorf the three others of 4500, 
3600, and 6000 men, r^ectively com- 
manded by Generals Wood and Gil- 
lespie, and Colonel (afterwards Gen- 
eral) Ocl\Jerlonj|f, were ordered to at- 
tack other portions of the long hostile 
frontier. Wood was to operate from 
Goruckpore, across the Terrai upon 
Botwul and Palpa ; further to the 
westward, Gillespie was to advance 
from Seharunpore into the valley of 
Deyra Dhoon, lying in the hills be- 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges, and 
to secure the passes by whicli these 
rivers quit the high grounds; while, 
still farther to the westward, Ofchter- 
lony, setting out from Boopoor, was to 
penetrate in^ the mountains where 
the Sutlej and its tributaries come 
foaming down into the plain? 

40. The Guooukas, who were thus 
for the first time brought into collision 
with the British Government, and who 
bore a distinguished part in the war 
which followed, are a mountain tribe, 
of chivalrous mannem and uncommoii 
valour, who had by their superior 
courage and conduct obtained •the 
dominion to a great extent over the 
valleys which bolder on the plains of 
Hindostan. The British here met 
*‘foemen worthy of their steel.’* In 
the mountains of Nepaulthey encoun- 
tered a body of warriors whose courage, 
vigour, and resolution caused them to 
experience the most stubborn resist- 
ance, and on^any occasionf made 
even British troops to refi^il. Simple 
in their habits— addicted, like most 
highland triltes, rather to plunder than 
industry — they are yet faithful to their 
word, hospitable to strangers, courteous 
to enemies. The venality and false- 
hood which prevail so extensively in 
the plains of Hindostan, they hold in 
utter abhorrence. If the Engli^ sel- 
dom encountered ©nemiea 6? greater 
prowess, they never, when the contest 
wa$ over, experiepc^ ehch chivalrous 
courtesy from Iheir ; -and 

sii^ce the^ rude mohmtel^^|C8 have 
been taken into their they 

have never been served or 

more faithful soldiers. ' . . , ' ' 


41. For the first time in Indian his- 
tory the British experienced in this war 
the sturdy resistance of the Asiatic 
mountaineers. The early operations of 
the war were unsuccessful, and beto- 
kened but too clearly the difficulties 
with which it was to be attended. Tlie 
canmaign opened with the advance 
of General Gillespie into the Deyni 
Dhoon, where he laid siege to a hill- 
fort named Kalunga, in<^ne of the first 
valleys of the mountains; which the 
English, according to custom, expected 
to carry by a cou;p’de-main ; but they 
were repulsed, and Gillespie, who 
commanded the assault in person, 
while waving his hat to cheer on the 
troops, was shot through the heart. 
This check rendered it necessary to 
commence operations in form; and the 
siege was suspended till the amval of 
the battering-train from Delhi ; but 
even when a breach had been made, 
the troops, dispirited by their former 
repulse, could not be induced to storm 
it ; and it was only by the tedious 
operation of shelling-out the garrison 
that the fort was at length (November 
30) evacuated. In the interior of the 
fort was found a mingled mass of dead 
bodies and wounded men and women, 
mutilated and dying of thirst ; a fear- 
ful proof of the determination with 
which the defence had been maintained. 
This unexpected and heroic resistance 
made a great impression on the Britisli 
leaders, and, combined with the novel 
and difficult nature of the country in 
which the war required to be carried 
on, inspired a degree of vacillation in 
their councils singularly at variance 
with their wonted audacious bearing# 
General Martiudell, who succeeded to 
iSe command of Gillespie’s column, 
advanced to Nahun, which he found 
evacuated, and thence to the strong 
hill-fort of Jythuk. But here his 

rogress was arrested; and though ho 

eld his gi'ound before it, he wns 
ilbable to make any way in its mduc- 
tion. Meanwhile, General Wood had 
totally failed in his attempt*© occupy 
Botwul ; and General Marley did not 
venture, even seriously, tp assail the 
passes ill his front. 

42. In this emergency, victory was 
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restored to the British arms by a chief 
who to the soul of a hei:o united the 
eye of a general. General Ochterlony 
had studied the Ghoorka mode of fight- 
ing, and scanned the causes to which 
the difficulties of the war had been 
owing. He met them with their own 
weapons, erecting stockaded forts — a 
species of warfare hitherto unknown 
in India — and taking the utmost pre- 
caution, by making roads through the 
jungles and mountains, and alliances 
with the native chiefs, to secure his 
rear and communications before he 

J ienetrated far into the country. Ere 
ong the effects of this judicious con- 
duct appeared ; gradually the British 
general forced the Nepaulese to re- 
treat; Nalagerh was taken, after a 
series of very protracted and intricate 
operations ; Ramgurh and other hill- 
forts were evacuated (lltb February 
1815) by them ; and at length Umur 
Singh, their greatest chief, was obliged 
to take post with all his force in the 
strong position of Maloun. The stone 
fort thus named, with that of Souraj- 
gurh, formed the two extremities, 
each situated on a lofty peak, of a line 
of fortified posts, erected on a long and 
rocky ridge projecting from the hills 
into the country watered by the Sutlej. 
Of the intervening peaks, all were 
occupied and fortified by stockades 
except two, the Ryla and the Deothul. 
Perceiving the omission, Ochterlony 
rapidly advanced (April 15), and seized 
these two important points in the 
very centre or the enemy’s line, the 
first without resistance, the second 
after a sanguinary conflict, in which 
<(J;he native troims greatly distinguished 
tliemselves. Sensible of the necessity 
of dislodging the British from this 
position, the Ghoorka chiefs com- 
menced a furious attack on it in the 
following moiming with the flower of 
their force. Happily Ochterlony had 
spent the preceding night in strength- 
ening the post with stockades, and 
planting some guns upon it. Hot- 
withstandin^thisadvant^e, theenemy 
come on with such fupr that they 
penetra^ at several points into the 
intrenchmera, and Bhui-ti Singh, a 
renowned leader, was bayoneted within 


the works. The contest was long and 
bloody; but at length the opportune 
arrival of a reinforcement with aiiimn- 
nition from the peak of Ryla, enabled 
the British to repulse the enemy, and 
in their turn to become assailants. 
The Ghoorkas were in the en^defeated ; 
and this was followed by the abandon- 
ment of the whole position, and con- 
centration of their force in the fortress 
of Maloun, against which batteries 
were raised in the first week of May. 
After the battle, the Ghoorkas, wno 
had shown the utmost courage iu the 
strife, evinced a noble conflaence in 
the courtesy of tlie British le^iders, by 
sending to ask for the body of Bhurti 
Singh^ who had been slain, and was in 
their hands. General Ochterlony im- 
mediately complied with, the request, 
and sent the gory corpse wrapped iu 
rich shavAs, in token of his admiration 
for the valour of the 'fallen chief. His 
two widows burnt themselves next day 
on the funeral-pile, in compliance witn 
his last Injunctions. 

43. Meanwhile Lord Moim had been 
actively engaged in organising forces, 
which commenced active operations on 
the Side of Rohilcund, where the de- 
predations of the Ghoorkas had excited 
the utmost animosity. The first of 
these auxiliary corps, under Captain 
Hearsey, was attacked and dispersed 
by the enemy ; but the second, under 
Colonel Gardner, obtained brilliant 
success, penetrated into the centre of 
the province of Kumaon, and on being 
reintbrfled bv 2000 Regular troops 
under Colorfil Nicolls, who assumed 
the chief command, so straitened the 
governor in Almora, its capital, that, 
after seeing the Sctola heights, distant 
from it only seventy yards, stormed 
(April 25), he was obliged to enter 
into a capitulation, by which he agreeil 
to evacuate the whole province. The 
intelligence of this success at Almora 
greatly facilitated the operations 
against Midoum The old chief, Umur 
Singh, held ou;t obstinately within its 
wall in hopes; that the raipy season, 
whic 1 was mpidly approaching, wouid 
compel tno to raise the siege. 

Butin this'be tvas disappointed ; tiid 
trenches, though half filled with water. 
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were still held by resolute defenders ; lony advanced (9th February) at the 
the majority of the gan'ison came over head of a powerful force of seventeen 
to the British camp as prisoners of thousand men, including three Euro- 
war ; and at len^ Umur Singh, pean regiments, against the Nenaulese 
whose still remaining adherents were capital, All the usual passes leading 
reduced to two hundred and fifty men, from the first range of nills into the 
was comielled^o sue for peace. This beautiful valley in which it is situated, 
was (16th May) granted, but on the had been carefully fortified by the 
most humiliating terms ; Maloun was enemy, and it was on the stren^h of 
ceded, with the whole territoiy from these intrenchments that their whole 
Eumaon westward to the Sutlej; in- reliance was placed. Eut Ochterlony 
eluding Jythuk. Thus was a war received information of a deep and 
which, in the beginning of the year, nan’ow ravine leading through the 
promised nothing but jfisaster, glori- Cheereah Gautie mountains, which 
ously concluded before midsummer ; had been neglected as being deemed 
and the whole hill-countiy from the impracticable, and by it he succeeded 
Kalee to the Sutlej— a district lytherto in penetrating into the countiy, and 
deemed impenetrable to Europeans — taking the whole Ghoorka intrench- 
was annexed to the British dominions, ments in rear. Advancing rapidly, the 
It added to the satisfaction produced British general penetrated into the 
by these triumphs, that Biey were beautiful upland valley beyond, and 
mainly won by the native lorces ; for was moving on Mukwanpoor, when the 
Geneml Ochterlony’s division, by whom enemy, seeing the necessity of fighting 
they were chiefly achieved, was en- a general action if they would avert 
tirely composed of that force. He was the capture of their capital, gave battle 
ably seconded, however, by his Euro- in the plain. The result was, that 
pean officers, especially Lieutenant they were totally defeated, and sub- 
Lawtie, field engineer, who di^, mission was immediately made. The 
deeply regretted, of excessive fatigue rejected treaty was signed, and sealed 
before Maloun. General Ochterlony with the royal red seal, and a duly 
was made a baronet, with a pension of qualified envoy presented it on his 
a £1000 a-year, in acknowledgment of knees to Ochterlony in presence of all 
his services ; and Earl Moira was ad- the chiefs of the camp, 
vanced to the dignity of Marquess of 45. The inauspicious commencement 
Hastings. of the Ghoorka war led, as similar dis-„ 

44. But the Ghoorkas, though de- asters always have done in the modem 
featod, were not subdued. Negotiations histoi^ of India, to an incipient com- 
for a final treaty went on, which in some bination of the native chiefs against the 
degree differeck from tho^ at nrst con- British power. Scindia, who deemed 
eluded with Umur Singh. The district himself strong enough now to n^easuro 
called the Qhoon and the jirovince of swords with it alone, was the soul 
Kumaon were retained, and incor- of the confederacy ; but the chi(# 
porated with the British dominions ; leliance of the confederates was on tho 
but the remaining territory, which Pinda-rhbes, a body of horsemen as- 
had been originally conquered by sembled from all parts of India, who 
Umur Singh, was proposed to be re- had, during the concentration of the 
stored to the chiefs from whom it had British forces to make head against the 
been wrested, and taken Undei^British Ghoorkas, drawn together, and corn- 
protection. The Ghoorka chiefs, how- mitted the most dreadfhl outrages in 
ever, refused to accede to these terms^ the British dominions. These formid- 
nnd in particular perejft^torilf rejejjted able bands of robbers, who J^ad arisen 
tho proposed stationing of a Biiti^ “like masses of corruption out of the 
wsident in their capita. 5^0 result putrefaction of weak and expiring 
was, that hostilities were .renewed in states,” Had multiplied, the terrible 
January 1816, and Sir David Ochter* “ English bands’* did after tho rout of 

YOL. VI. 
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Azincour, and from the same causes, 
ill several of the richest and moat fer- i 
tile parts of India. Located to the ; 
north of the Nerbudda, it was their 
practice, as soon as that river became | 
fordable in l^ovember, to cross it and 
plunder alike friends and foes. During 
the year 1816, a band of these inhuman 
freebooters remained twelve days with- 
in the British frontier, during which 
they burnt or plundered 339 villages, 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, se- 
verely wounded 505, and subjected 
3603 others to various kinds of tor- 
ture. Twenty -five women, during 
these outrages, drowned themselves to 
avoid violation. The usual modes of 
torture adopted by these barbarians 
were putting heavy stones on the head 
or chest, placing red-hot irons on the 
soles of the feet, tying the head in a 
bag filled with hot ashes, throwing oil 
on the clothes and then setting fire to 
them, besides others still more horrible. 
These outra^s being directed chiefly 
against the British subjects, the per- 
petrators of them were in secret fav- 
oured by Scindia and the other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, though they affected in 
public the greatest horror of them ; 
and it was easy to foresee that any 
measures against them would bring 
the English Government into collision 
with the whole Mahratta confederacy. 
But the outrages had become so for- 
midable that the Marquess of Hastings 
at length felt the absolute necessity of 
repressing them ; and he made such 
urgent representations on the subject 
to the Court of Directors that they 
authorised the commencement of hos- 
tilities, being convinced, in their own 
words, “of tne irrepressible tendency 
of our Indian power to enlarge ite 
bounds and augment its preponder- 
ance, in spite of the most peremptory 
injunctions to forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience 
to them in the government abroad.” 

46. Fortified with this authority? 
Lord Hastings commenced operations 
on the fittest scale, convinced that 
he wouhi have, sooner or later in 
the course ^ tne contest, the whole 
powers of O^tral India on his hands, 
who cotQd bring into the field 180,000 


horse, 97,000 foot, and 600 guns.* 
An attack' upon them in their own 
dominions from different ijuarters tras, 
therefore, resolved on, and the forces 
assembled for the purpose were on 
a scale worthy of the grandeur and 
power of England. They <^mounted 
to 91,000 regular troops, of whom 
10,225 were cavalry, with 120 guns, 
besides 23,000 irregular horse. This 
large force was divided into two armies 
— one in the north drawn from Bengal, 
one in the south from Madras and 
Bombay. The plan of operations was 
for the northern army to assemble in 
the Doab, and, crossing the Jumna in 
three divisions, to advance southwards 
into the Mahratta country — one divi- 
sion to Dholpore, on the Chumbul, 
another by the Sinde lOver, to the 
neighbou^ood of Gwalior, the third 
to SangoiC A strong reserve was to 
take post at Rewaree to cover DelliL 
The southern corps, or army of the 
Deccan, under Sir T. Hislop, was to 
advance in two columns to the north, 
cross the Nerbudda at Hindia and 
Hbosingabad, and, pushing on by 
Ooje^ and Bhopal, drive the Pin- 
darrees before it up against the de- 
scending masses of the Bengal host. 
It left two divisions to protect its 
rear — one under Brigadier Smith to 
observe the Peishwa, another under 
Bri^dier Doveton to watch the Rajah 
of Nagpore. The subsidiary forces at 
the courts of both these native princes 
were algo considerably increased. On 
the 20tn Oct^er 1817,«the Governor- 
General him^ assumed the command 
of the grand army at Segundra, near 
Kalpee, and, after crossing the Jumna 
on a bridge of boats, advanced to a 
position to the south of Gwalior, where 
Scindia had established himself in a 
permanent camp. The intercepted 

* Viz.,;- 

Ilom. Foot. Qum. 

Peishwa, . 28,000 18,800 37 

c Scindia,. • 14,250 16,250 140 

Hoikar, . % 20,000 7,940 107 • 

Bhonnslay*. 15,766 17,826 85 

Nizam, • . 25,000 20,000 47 

Pat^A „ « 12,000 20,000 200 u 

PincSni^. 15,000 1,500 20 

130,016 97,316 lod 
XAMXBf, 415. 
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letters which had been received left no 
doubt of the accession of the great 
MaRratta chilfef to the confederacy ; he 
was only waiting for the junction of 
the Patans under Ameer Khan to. com- 
mence liostilities. He had not anti- 
cipated, feowe'^^r, the vigour and deci- 
sion of the English commander -in- 
chief, and found himself unable to 
withstand alone the fonnidable force 
arrayed against him. The consequence 
was he was obliged to yield. He aOTeed, 
as the price of peace, to unite his forces 
with those of the British against the 
Pindarrees, and, as a pledge of his sin- 
cerity, to surrender in Ihe mean time 
the forts of Hindia and Asurgl^r. 

47. This blow, the deserved reward 
of foresight in preparation and promp- 
titude in action, was decisive of the 
fate of the war. The treajy exacted 
from Scindia was speedily followed by 
the submission of the Patans and other 
lesser chiefs who lay next exposed to 
attack, and were equally incapable of 
resistance. The Pindarrees, finding 
themselves thus abandoned, retreat- 
ed slowly before the advancing holt, 
placing their last hopes on the |ecret 
assurance they had received of support 
from Poonah, the great centre of the 
Mahratta power. As usual with Asi- 
atics in danger, they sought to gain 
time by elusory negotiations, I5ut 
Lord Hastings was aware of their po- 
licy, and not to be deceived by their 
wiles. In the moan time, the Peishwa, 
the head of the Mahratta coujjgderacy, 
after various poceedingH indicative of 
the hostile spirit by wmch he was ac- 
tuated, appeared with all his forces in 
the plain in front of h^ capital, the 
town of Poonah, and took post between 
the residency and the camp of the Brit- 
ish subsidiary force. The former was 
immediately burned ; but, desirous of 
averting hostilities with the latter, he 
ordered his troops not to hre the first 
gun. Before the order was received, 
however, the action had already com* 
hienced by a battery of nfne guns 
gening ^re on the British on the 
:^ht. This was immeidiately foUowed 
by a splendid charge of%00 horse, 
bearing the swallow^ailed gol4©h p^h- 
non of the empire. They wet^^ei’^ 


by Colonel Burr, the intrepid com- 
mander of the 7th remment, who main- 
tained his post, calm and collected, 
beside the colours, though one hall 
went through his hat, and another 
shot his horse dead. Fortunately, the 
Mahratta charge was broken by a ditch 
which ran in front of the British line, 
and as the horsemen were scrambling 
out of it they were exposed to so severe 
a hre from the 7th regftient that they 
fell hack in disorder. The advance of 
the English, which immediately fol- 
lowed, proved the signal for a general 
retreat. This battle, which bears the 
name of Kiukee, was one of the hardest 
fought and most glorious that ever oc- 
curred in India, for the disproportion 
of numbers engnged was immense. 
The whole force engaged on the side 
of the British was 2800, of whom 
only 800 were Europeans. Their loss 
amounted to 186 killed and 67 wound- 
ed. The Mahratta force was 18,000 
horse and 8000 foot, and they lost 500 
men in the affair. 

48. This glorious victoiy was soon 
followed by the arrival of Brigadier- 
General Smith's division to the sup- 
port of Burr's little force, and the 
surrender of Poonah, which capitulat- 
ed on l7th November — the Peishwa, 
with all his forces, retreating up the 
Ghauts into the hill-couutry. Thither 
he was immediately followed by Gene- 
ral Smith at the head of a considerable 
British force, who trieii,in vain to bring 
him to action. On the 1st of Januj^ry 
1818, a detachment under Captain 
Staunton, consisting of one battalion 
of sepoys, 400 irregular horse, and 2 
guns, fell in accidentally at Corygauit 
•yith the whole force of the PeiSiwa, 
26,900 strong. Though the disparity 
was so prodigious, the British com- 
mander was not discouraged, but, 
boldly pushing forward, took posses- 
sion of a small edifice which had ori- 
ginally been a temple, where he pre- 
pared to maintain himself to the last 
extremity. The Peishwa immediately 
invested the little body of neroes with 
all his forces, and, deeming victory se- 
cure, ascended a neighbouring height 
with the Rajah of Sattara, m order 
to witness the surrender of the Bri^ 
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ish. The contest seemed hopeless, but i 
capitulation^ Tpas never once thought! 
of in that heroic band. “See,” said j 
Captain Staunton, pointing to the I 
he^ess trunk of Lieutenant Chisholm, I 
which was lying beside a gun, “the! 
mercy of the Mahrattas.” The troops, i 
though worn to death with fatigue, | 
and fainting from thirst, declared to a 1 
man they would rather die than fall ! 
into the hands of such implacable I 
foes. ’ Happily, towards evening a ' 
supply of water was received, and the 
defence was kept up with such vigour 
that the post was maintained till dark. 
The firing gradually ceased ; and in 
the morning, when the British were 
preparing to renew it, the enemy was 
descried moving off in the direction of 
Poonah, in consequence of the nim- 
oured advance of General Smith. The 
battalion engaged lost 153 men, the 
cavalry 96, in this glorious combat. 

49. Immediately after this success, 
Sattara was invested by General Smith, 
and it capitulated on the following 
day. From thence a proclamation 
was issued, taking formal possession 
of the Peishwa’s territories in the 
name of the British Government, 
with the exception of a small por- 
tion which was to be restored to the 
Rajah of Sattara. After this advan- 
tage General Smith again started in 
pursuit of the enemy ; and on the 19th 
February he came up at Ashtee with 
a body of 9009>^hoi-se, with whom a 
fierce conflict immediately ensued. 
Such was the skill with which the 
Mahratta cavalry were handled, that 
the British were thrown into some con- 
fusion; and the consequences might 
have been very serious, had not, ix 
the miUe, Gokla, their renowned lead- 
been slain. The Malirattas, when 
on the verge of victory, deprived of 
their leader, fell into disorder, and 
fled, leaving their baggage-camels and 
elephants to the unexpected victors, 
tn this action the British loss was 
only 19, 200 of the enemy were 

found deaa upon the field. After this 
success the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been in the^eishwa's camp, fell into 
the hands of the victors, and was 
taken under the protection of the Com? 


pany, and General Smith resumed his 
pursuit of the Mahratta horse. It was 
attended, however, with great hard- 
ships; for the enemy retreated with 
extraordinary rapidity, and many of 
the British, toiling after them over 
waterless plains undei-^a burning sun, 
were struck dead by coup-de-soleih 
The sufferings of the enemy, however, 
were not less severe, and at length 
the Peishwa, worn out with a desul- 
tory warfare, from which he had no 
prospect of retrieving his fortunes, 
surrendered, and became a pensioner 
of the British Government. 

50. Meanwhile events nearly simi- 
lar im character had taken place at 
Nagpore. Appa Sahib, the ]^jah of 
that place, had collected his troops 
when the Peishwa made Wifs movement 
at Pooual}-, On this the Resident or- 
dered the British subsidiary force, 
under Colonel Scott, consisting of 
1400 men (nearly all sepoys) with 4 
guns, to take post on the hill of Seet- 
abuldee, commanding the city. Here 
it was attacked on the evening of the 
2^th November by the Rajah^ army, 
9200^8trong, with 35 guns. A severe 
action ensued, which lasted for eigh- 
teen hours. The enemy advanced 
with vigour, and, using their mreat su- 
periority of numbers, compiled the 
troops to abandon a height they held 
in advance and retreat to the summit 
of the hill. Here they were assailed 
on all sides, and on the point of being 
overwhelmed, when a panic was raised 
in the Rajal^ army b 3 n*the headlong 
charge of Csmtain Fitzgerald at the 
head of a small body of native cavalry. 
The whole British force instantly ad- 
vanced. The enemy turned and fled. 
Dismayed at this defeat, the Rajah 
entered into ne^tiations. Time was 
gained. Brigadier Doveton arrived 
with his division, and on the 16th 
December, Appa Sahib, losing heart, 
agreed to the Resident’s terms and 
came in to the British camp. His 
troops, howerer, refused to give up 
their gone and surrender the city as 
stipulated. Doveton attacked and cap- 
tured the gtms at once ; but was re- 
pulsed, by Arab garrison in an 
assault upon the city on the 23d.. 
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They capitulated, however, on the 30th. 
It soon became evident that Appa 
Sahib was continuing his intrigues and 
encouraging his officers to resistance ; 
lie was, therefore, formally deposed, 
and a new and infant Rajah placed 
upon th^throne. The ex-Rajah soon 
after ma^ his escape, and took refuge 
in Scindia’s fortress of Asurghur. 
Three strong forts in Nagpore still re- 
fused to submit; but Mundcla sur- 
rendered to a force under General 
Marshall in April 1818, and Choura- 
gnrgh was evacuated on the approach 
of General Watson. Chand^ however, 
still held out, and against it the divi- 
sidn of Colonel Adams was moved 
from Hoosingabad. Invested ^n the 
9th, it was stormed on the 20th April, 
and the las% embers of resistance ex- 
tinguished in the Nagpore state. 

61. While these brilliant^perations 
were breaking the strength of the 
Mahrattas, the troops engaged against 
the Findarrees were afflicted with a 
visitation of Providence far more ter- 
rible than the sword of man. After 
the signature of the treaty of alliance 
with Scindia, on 6th November 1817, 
the Cholera, then for the firsf time 
known in British history, broke out 
with the utmost violence in Lord 
Hastings’s army, and from the very 
outset committed the most dreadful 
ravages. The year had been one of 
scarcity, the grain was of inferior 
quality, and the situation of the Brit- 
ish cantonment low and unhealthy. 

, w^ thus pijpareif for the 
ravages of* the epidemm, which soon 
set in with terrible severity. For ten 
days the cfimp was nothing but an 
hospital; in one week 764 soldiers 
and 8000 camp-followers perished. At 
length the tsoops were removed to 
higner and more airy cantonments, 
and upon this tho malady ceased — a 
memorable fact for the instruction of 
future times. As was afterwards often 
experienced, the ravages of the pestif 
•lence were greatest among lie lowest 
portion of the people: only 148 Eu- 
ropeans perished in November, but 
above 10,000 natives fell, victims to 
the malady. When it spread to Cal- 
cutta, it destroyed 200 a-day fox a 


long time, chiefly among the worst fed 
and most destitute of the people. 

62. Notwithstanding mis misfor- 
tune, which abated in three weeks^ 
the advance of Lord Hastings upon 
Gwalior effectually prevented any co- 
operation between the Mahrattas and 
Pindarrees; and tho latter, pursued 
by an overwhelming force, enclosed 
between the advancing armies of Ben- 
gal and the Deccan, aiid destitute of 
any strongholds or fortifications, were 
unable to make any effectual resist- 
:o. They were pursued in all direc- 
tions, and all cut down or dispersed, 
with tho exception of a small body, 
which took refuge in the camp of 
Holkar, near Manidpoor. The gov- 
ernment of the Holkar principality 
was at this time in the hands of Toolsa 
Bye, tho favourite in the seraglio, and 
she had in her turn confided it to the 
Dewan, Gumput Rao. The troops, ^ 
however, doubting their ability to 
withstand the forces of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, which, after crossing the Ner- 
budda at Hindia, and occupymg Oojein, 
were advancing against them, muti- 
nied, throw Gumput Rao into prison, 
carried off Toolsa Bye to tho banks of 
the Supon, where she was beheaded 
in the night while uttering piercing 
shrieks, and got possession of Mulhar 
Rao, now the acknowledged heir of the 
Holkar dominions. Two days after 
t21st December 1817) a decisive battle 
was fought with such of Holkar’s 
forces as still hold out, and the rem- 
nant of the Pindarrees, which ended, 
after an arduous struggle in which the 
British lost 800 men, m the entire de- 
feat of the enemy, who were weakenet 
by the loss of 3000, The mother of 
Mulhar Rao, who was the regent, 
upon this immediately made submis- 
sion to the British; and, in return for 
the cession of a considerable tract of 
territory to the south of the Sautpoora 
range, was confirmed in the possession 
t>f her remaining territories. Some of 
the rajahs in her dominions repudiated 
this arrangement, and tril& to renew 
the war, but they were pursued, and i 
dispersed or taken. Tl]^so successes 
were fatal to the Pindarrees, by de- 
priving them of any support among 
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the native powers. They retreated 
into the jun^es and woody fastnesses, 
where they were actively pursued by 
the peasantry, who, in revenge for 
their former cruelties, massacred them 
without mercy. The last chief of 
these formidable bands was Chutoo, 
and at the head of 200 followers he 
long remained at large. At length 
his horse was found grazing near 
the jungles of cVsurghur, saddled and 
bridled, and at a little distance a heap 
of torn and blood-stained garments, 
and a half-eaten human head, the re- 
mains of a tiger’s feast — the fitting 
death,” as M. Martin well observes, 
“ of the last of the Pindarrees.” 

53. The Pindarree war was now at 
an end, and nothing more was heard 
of these audacious marauders. With- 
out a home, without leaders, without 
strongholds, they never again attempt- 
ed to make head against the British 
power. They were gradually merged 
in the ordinary population, and re- 
sumed the habits of pacific life. Many 
of them settled in the Deccan and 
Malwa as cultivators, and, employing 
their ener^es in the right direction, 
became active and industrious farmers, 
as old soldiers often do. The Mahratta 
war was now practically ended; but 
the flight of Appa Sahib, the ex-Ra- 
jah of Nagpore, caused some anxiety, 
which was only terminated in April 
1819 by the capture of the important 
fortress of Asurgliur, from which he 
escaped in the disguise of a fakir, and 
sank into insignificance, from which 
lie never afterwards emerged.* The 
war had lingered long in the valley of 
Gandeish, where there were various 
Arab garrisons, which were not finally, 
expelled tUl June 1818, when MaUi> 
gum, the strongest fort in the valley 
m their possession, was taken. The 
remaining, years of Lord Hastings’s 
administmtion were devoted to pacific 
duties, and the consolidation of the 
vast empire which he had brought 
under tne„ British rule. Mr, after- 

* The fortrdBs of Asurghur was to hare 
c been surrendered by Setnoia, but Lord Has- 
tings remitted this stipulation of the treaty 
nntU Appa Sahib took refuge in it. The gov- 
ernor then refused to surrender, and It had 
to be reduced by force, 
c 


wards Sie Thomas Muneo, here gavo 
token of the great civil and military 
abilities he possessed, iU taking pos- 
session of and regulating the country 
ceded by the treaty of Poonah — abili- 
ties so great as to justify the eulogium 
of Mr Canning, who suid *Uhat Eu- 
rope could not boast a more distin- 
guished statesman, or Asia a braver 
warrior.” Lord Hastings resigned his 
office in January 1823, and returned 
to this country, where he was rewarded 
for his glorious and successful govern- 
ment of India by the gift of £60,000 
to purchase an estate in the United 
Kingdom, in addition to those he 1^ 
inherited from his Plantagenet ances- 
tors. After his return lie was ap- 
ointed Governor of Malta, where he 
ied in 1826, in conseque«ice of a faE 
from his horse. 

64. His administrarion of India, dur- 
ing the nine years ho held that arduous 
office, must be regarded as a model of 
vigour and ability. Clekrly discerning 
the nature of the tenure by which, and 
which alone, our Indian empire was 
h^d, he as clearly perceived the only 
mode^by which it could be preserved! 
Constantly threatened hy a coalition of 
the native powers, whose united forces, 
if brought together, would much ex- 
ceed what he could assemble at any 
one point, he saw that the only mode 
of combating it was by anticipating 
the attack, and opposing to the un- 
wieldy strength of an alliance the vig- 
our and celerity of single direction. 
His polfcy in^ttackingbthe coalition 
of the Fmdanees and Mahrattas in 
1817, before they had tii^e to unite 
their forces, was precisely that which 
Frederick the Great adopted when he 
attacked the allies in the camp of 
Pirna in 1766, and won«Silesia by his 
promptitude, and which Napoleon pur- 
sued a^inst the coalition of the Con- 
tinent^ powers in 1805, 1800, and 
1809, and which was rewarded by tho 
Trictories of Ulm, Jena, and Echmuhl. 
It met, Accordingly, trilh similar and* 
equally deserved success. He brought 
the IndiasL Government, by his vigom* 
and capacity^ through one of the most 
dangerous crises of its modem history, 
augmehted its territory, enhanced its 
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rfinown, and finally broke the power can of some thousand peasants from 
of the Mahrattas, the most formidable the Burmese territory, who sought re> 
and. daring of its enemies. Under fuge in the Company’s territories from 
his administration the revenues of the the intolerable tyranny of their na- 
state rose from £17,228,000 in 1813, tive oppressors. In 1798, nearly ten 
to £23,120,000 in 1823. It is true, thousand of these persecuted wretches 
the milii^iy eiipenditure increased in rushed over the frontier in a state of 
a still greater proportion, being, on an frenzied desperation. They arrived in 
average offiveyears from 1817 to 1822, the English territories almost naked 
£9,770,009 ; and the debt was enlarged and starving — men, women, and chil- 
by £2, 800,000. But this arose entirely dren at the breast — ^bi^ all declaring 
from the necessities of his situation, that they would prefer taking refuge 
and the tolerance so long extended to in the jungles, and living, as they had 
the ferocious Pindarrees and the en- done for months, on ‘‘reptiles and 
croaching M&lirattas by the timorous leaves,” amidst tigers and’ lions, to 
and economising policy of the Court of placing themselves again under the 
Directors during the administration of odious tyranny of the Burmese. 
l)is predecessors. If ever a Go^mor- 66. The British Government, though 
General deserved a statue of gold, it alarmed at such a formidable irrup- 
was the Madness of Hastings. tion, even when only of starving sup- 

55. Upon ^le retirement of Lord pliants, taking compassion on their 
Hastings, the place he hsli. so ably sufferings, assigned Uiem some waste 
filled was at limt destined for Mr Can- lands for their subsistence, and they 
wing; but the changes in the Cabinet were soon settled there to the number 
consequent or! the death of the Mar- of forty thousand. The expulsion of 
quess of Lon^nderry in 1822, led, os these settlers from the British terri- 
already mentimcd, to his being placed tories was repeatedly demanded by the 
at the head o^ the Foreign Ollico, and Burmese authorities ; but Lord Welles- 
Lord AmheiIbt was selected for the ley and Lord Hastings refused to do so, 
direction of Iijdian affairs, and aitived as contrary to the laws of hospitality, 
at Calcutta in August 1823; the pro- though they offered to surrender any 
visional gov(^ment, since the de- malefactor who might have injured the 

E arture oi thi| Marquess of Hastings, Burmese, and even to permit the latter 
aving been i(i the hands of Mr John to seek for them in the British terri- 
Adam, an ab]|^ and honest man. The tories. This concession the govem- 
first subject thich forced itself upon ment of Ava, which ruled the Bur- 
I^ord Amherst’s attention was the ap- mese empire, ascribed, according to 
proaching wa[ with the Burmese on the usual custom of Asiatics, to weak- 
the eastern frontier of the iBmpire, ness and fear on the part of the British 
which it wa^* evident \ould not be Government ; and an alliance was at- 
much longeriaverted, and which was tempted to be formed between the 
the more ffj/rmidable from the un- King of Ava and Runjeet Singh, an^ 
known natui of the country in which other Indian potentates, for the ex- 
it was to be Conducted, and the vague Julsion of the English from India, 
reports reeji^pd of the boundless Hostilities were thus evidently im- 
power of th(| potentate by whom it was pending, but they were for some years 
to be maintjiined. The Burmese, oil- averted by the conciliatory conduct of 
ginally suaect to the neighbouring the British Government, which, en- 
kingdom of Pe^, had revolted in gaged in the Ghoorka and Pindarree 
1753, and establmed a separate do- wars, had no wisli to bo involved in 
•minion, w4ch progressivdy increasea fresh hostilities. This conduct the 
for seventy*year3, until brought Court of Ava deemed declare proof of 
into serifi^ collision Witn.the British conscious weakness ; and with a view , 
power, .liie first cau^. 6f niff^ronce to bring on hostilities, a descent of 
between tl/em aiuso froh]i,1he Burmese took place iif September 

tion into tfie British proymce w 1823, attended with the slaughter of 
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the British guard on the island of 
Shahpooriy at the entrance of the ann 
of the sea dividing Chittagong from 
Arracan, and within the British terri- 
tories. An explanation of this aggres- 
sion was demanded, but the onty an- 
swer returned was, that Shahpoori 
“rightfully belonged to the fortunate 
Idng of the white elephant, lord of the 
eartn and seas; and that the non- 
admission of th<» claim of the * golden 
foot’ would be followed by the im- 
mediate invasion of the British terri- 
tories.” The Burmese Government 
ivere as good as their word, for a force 
immediately advanced to within five 
miles of the town of Sylhet, which is 
only two hundred and twenty-six miles 
from Calcutta. This brought matters 
to a crisis ; and Lord Amherst, though 
with the utmost reluctance, took steps 
to punish the aggression, and assert 
the honour of thcBritish arms. 

57. The military strength of the 
Burmese was considerable, and both 
their Government and troops were in- 
spired with the .most extravagant idea 
of their own prowess, and of the irre- 
sistible nature of the power which they 
■wielded. Emboldened by a long train 
of victories over their unwarlike neigh- 
bours in the Cochin-China peninsula, 
they deemed themselves invincible, 
and, never having been brought in 
contact with them, were utterly ignor- 
ant both of the force of European arms 
.and the strength of the British power. 
With a body of enemies at once so 
ignorant and so presumptuous, there 
would, in the ordinary case, have been 
no serious difficulty in contending. 
Rut the Burmese war was rendered a 
difficult, and, as it proved, a veiy mur-^ 
derous one, by the nature of the coun- 
try in which it was to be carried on, 
and the peculiar species of defence 
which this had suggested to its inha- 
bitants. The territories in which it 
was to be waged, forming the alluvial 
plains of the Irrawaddy, could ouly be 
reached either by crossing a mountain- 
range HOOCNeet high, and impassable 
^ foy artillery^ which separated it from 
the plain of Jpengal, or by ascending 
the course oi that great river after 
taking Rangobn, which lies at its 


mouth. The latter appeared the easier 
and more natural course; but steam 
navigation was then in its infoney; 
no flotilla, impelled by that powerful 
agent, existed to breast the stream and 
surmount its descending waves ; and 
the banks on either side/^hieVtset with 
jungle, were in the months df sum- 
mer and autumn extremely unhealthy. 
Add to this, experience had taught 
the Burmese the art of constructing 
wooden barricades or stockades in the 
vast forests with which tl^ir countiy 
abounded, and through wliicli the ad- 
vances required to be mad^ and which, 
concealed by a leafy sciteen till the 
assailants were almost a1 them, wefb 
nearly impervious to shotj and so firm- 
ly set as to be extremelj difficult to 
force. Behind these impe|rdtrable bar- 
riers, the Burmese marh^men, them- 
selves secute, took aim 'wdih fatal effect 
at the assailants, and it! required all 
the firmness of the braveijt men to ad- 
vance under the murdorofis fire. 

68. The first operationji of the war, 
as so often happens with English mil- 
itary operations, proved unfortunate. 
Nearly as ignorant of he strength 
and iWurces of the emmy as they 
were of ours, the force d( Jtined to act 
against the enemy by the British Gov- 
ernment was not half n what was 
requisite for success. It weis wisely, 
and in fact from necessity* determined 
to commence operations y a descent 
on Rangoon, and to mxch up the 
course of the Irrawaddy ; but as this 
required^ the ^oops to^bark from 
Madras and Calcutta, al very great 
difficulty was experience! with the 
native troops, part of whofi positively 
refused to go on board. IThe conse- 
quence was, that the expffiition con- 
sisted only of 11,000 of whom 
one-half were Euro^eans-4an unpre- 
cedented proportion in Orilntal wars, 
and which would probably hive insured 
early and decisive success, if it had 
l^een possible to bring them at once 
into action. Rangocm was Ibandoned ' 
without any serious resisikqce, and 
presented^ valuable base of oWations ^ 
and this waa followed by the mccessful 
storming of .the fortified pekt of Ke- 
mendine, slat miles distant! on the 
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Rangoon river, one of the mouths of 
tlie Irrawaddy, which was carried, after 
a gallant re*stance, by the 41st and 
detachments of the 18th and 38th 
regiments and Madras European regi* 
mont, Major, afterwards Sir Robert 
Sale beia^ tlft first man who reached 
the summit of the work. But this 
success, though considerable, was the 
limit of our advantages, and ere long 
the invading army found itself involved 
in a mesh of difficulties, arising partly 
from the pestilential nature of the 
climate, and partly from the peculiar 
species of defence which their local 
advantages had suggested to the 
enimy. ^ 

69. The proOTesa of the army, even 
though successful in every encounter, 
was necessaiily slow, from the thick 
jungle with which the country was 
beset, and the pestilential Miasmata, 
which a tropical sun drew up from the 
swamps witn which it was everywhere 
intersected. To advance in these cir- 
cumstances, and make the men sleep 
in the deadly thicket^ seemed little 
short of madness, as it was to expise 
them to certain destruction ; and yet 
to remain where they were slenied 
hardly lass hazardous, for Rangoon in 
the autumnal months is so unhealthy 
tliat all the inhabitants who can get 
away leave it at that period.' Tne 
British army was soon reduced by 
disease to less than half its former 
numerical amount ; and the survivors 
were sadly depressed in spirit ^ seeing 
so many of t^eir cornices wretched 
on the bed of sickness ofturied around 
them. Encouraged by the slow pro- 
gress which^e invaders were making, 
the Burmese Government made the 
most vigorous efforts to expel them 
altogether froi* their temtory. Rein- 
forcements and stores poured in on all 
sides, and the Burmese general re- 
ceived orders to assail the British and 
drive them out of the countiy. Hot- 
-withstanding his serious lossl^s 
sickness, Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
British commander, res^lyedto antici- 
pate the'attack by offensive opi^tioDs 
on his own side. An ex^ttion 
sent (June 25) against islsnd^of 
Cheduba, where 600 of me Siirinese 
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were intrenched, which was carried 
with the loss of half their forces and 
the capture of the rajah. Soon after 
(July 1), the Burmese, in three 
columns, made a general attack on 
the right of the English position, but 
they were repulsed at all points into 
the jungle without the loss of a single 
man to the victors. It was now 
evident that they were no match for 
the English in the Isld ; but still 
behind their stockades, and aided by 
their forests and pestilential swamps, 
they were formidable antagonists. On 
the 8 th July the British moved in two 
columns against the enemy, the one. 
under General Machean by land, the 
other, under Sir Archibald Campbell 
in person, proceeding by boats on the 
river to destroy some strong works 
which the enemy had erected to bar 
farther passage up the stream. 

60. Both attacks proved successful. 
After an hour’s cannonade from the 
ships under Captain Marryat, a prac- 
ticable breach was made in the stock- 
ade on the shore ; the stormers were 
immediately lauded, and carried three 
intrenchments, armed wdth fourteen 
guns, in the most gallant style. The 
operations of the land column were 
equally successful. On arriving in the 
vicinity of the enemy, Gener^ Mac- 
bean found himself faced by a network 
of stockades, armed with heavy artil- 
lery, presenting, in the central re- 
doubt, three lines of intrenchments, 
one within the other, and garrisoned by 
at least 10, 000 men. N othing daunted 
by these formidable means of resist- 
ance, Macbean ordered the scaling- 
ladders to the front, and the stormii^ 
jparty, consisting of detachments of 
the 13th, 88th, and 89th regiments, 
advanced to the assault. In ten min- 
utes the first line was carried; the 
second quickly shared the same fate, 
aird the third, after a violent stniggle, 
was also stormed. Major Sale singled 
^ut a Burmese chief of high rank for 
combat, and slew him his own 
hand. Soon after other st^kades were 
carried, and the assailants penetrat- 
ed into the inner work, ^er a desper- 
ate struggle, by mounting on each 
other’s shoulders. The victory was now 
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complete : ten stockades, armed with 
thirty pieces of cannon, were carried 
without a shot being fired, by escalade ; 
and the enemy, four times the number 
of the assailants, were driven from 
their intrenchmonts with the loss of 
800 men. 

61. Various attacks, some success- 
ful, and some unsuccessful, were made 
on stockades of the enemy near Ran- 
goon, with a •Jiew to extending the 
quarters of the army and getting sup- 
plies during August and September; 
and at length an expedition, consist- 
ing of native infantiy, under Colonel 
Smith, was despatched (October 10) 
to attack a fortified position of the 
enemy at Kydloo, fourteen miles from 
Rangoon. The work to be assailed 
consisted of a pagoda, strongly gar- 
risoned and barricaded, surrounded 
by several exterior lines of stockades. 
The latter were soon carried ; but 
when the troops approached the pagoda 
itself, they were assailed by so severe 
a fire from a covered and unseen 
enemy that most of the British officers 
who led the column were killed or 
wounded, and the few who survived 
were forced to take refuge from the 
deadly storm of bullets by flying to 
the nearest shelter. Tho result was 
that tho sepoys dispersed, abandoned 
all the works they had carried, and 
sought safety in flight, which would 
have been most disastrous had not re- 
inforcements, despatched by Sir A. 
Campbell, reached them ere long, and 
covered their retreat to Rangoon. The 
panic on this occasion, as is often the 
case in war, was not confined to the 
sibilants; it extended also to the 
enemy; and when General Oreagh* 
advanced a few days after to renew 
the attack, he found the works entire- 
ly abandoned by them. The British 
were soon after consoled for this dis- 
comfiture by a successful expedition 
under Colonel Godwin "against the^ 
town of Martaban, which was stormed' 
on the 29thX)ctober by a detachment 
of the 41at md part of the 3d Madras 

‘‘native infantry* Immense military 
stoi*es of all dcscHptions here rewarded 
the courage of the victors. 

62. These alternate successes and 


defeats, however, determined nothing, 
and ere long the natural ^difficultly of 
the campaign appeared with fatal effect 
in the invading army. The country 
around Rangoon had been entirely 
devastated by orders of the Burmese 
Government ; and the tnickf/ess of the 
jungle and strength of their stockaded 
positions rendered it impossible for 
the British to extend their posts far- 
ther into the interior. The result 
was, that being cooped up in an un- 
healthy town in the autumnal months, 
without fresh meat or vegetables, the 
troops became fearfully sickly — fever 
and dysentery spread fatal ravages ,in 
the camp, and before the end of autumn 
there were not 3000 men left in it 
capable of bearing arms. These cala- 
mities, to which the Bunfiese Govern- 
ment were no strangers, encouraged 
them to persevere in their resistance, 
notwithstanding the repeated and un- 
expected reverses which they had 
experienced from their strange inva- 
ders. They were the more induced to 
continue the war, from an old tradition 
thfit the capital would remain invin- 
cible Jbill a “magical vessel should 
advance against it without oars or 
sails.** 

63. The determination of the Gov- 
ernment of Ava to persevere in the 
contest was much strengthened by re- 
verses which at the same period befell 
the British arms on the land side to- 
wards Arracan. The operations there 
were conducted chiefly with a view to 
defence, as tl|’j principal attack was 
intended to be made up the Irrawaddy 
from Rangoon. Captain rl^oton was 
stationed at Ramoo to cover the British 
frontier in that quarter, with 350 na- 
tive infantiy ana 660 irregulars. The 
latter could not be relM on ; and a 
movement of the whole in advance 
having been attended by many checks, 
the British commander fell back to 
Ramoo, where he was sCon surrounded 
by a force^six times superior in number . 
of the enemy. Notwithstanding this 
fearful disproportion. Noton gallantly 
maintained , position for several 
days, trusid^ to the arrival of rein- 
forcements ’from Chittagong in tho 
rear, which were reported to have left 
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that place on the IStli May, and were the 1st of December, to invest the 
hourly expected. They did not come British troops in Rangoon, against 
up, hbwever; ahd meanwhile the enem^y which approaches were made with 
pushed their approaches with such vi- great skill, and in a style which very 
gour that, on the 17th, they were with- closely resembled that which after- 
in twelve paces of the British advanced wards became so famous when prac- 
works, and hafll got possession of a tised by the Russians in the defence of 
tank in rear, from which the troops Sebastopol. The trenches consisted of 
bad their sole supply of water. Re- a succession of holes or rifle-pits, each 
treat had now become unavoidable, capable of containing two men, exca- 
and for some time it was conducted vated so as to afford complete shelter 
with tolerable steadiness, but at length from any horizontal fire, and into which 
the irregulars fell into disorder ; the the descent of a shell could only kill 
confusion spread to the sepoys, who, two men. Under the bank a hole waa 
instead of closing their ranks — the cut in each, entirely under cover, where 
only chance of saiety in such circum- a bed of straw and brushwood was pre- 
stances — disbanded and fled. Caj)tain pared, where one reposed while th& 
Noton and most of the officers w’ere other watched. So rapidly were these 
killed, nobly fighting to the last; subterraneous lodgings formed, that 
three only, wtth a small portion of the the whole army seemed to have been 
troops, made their escape. This dis- suddenly swallowed up by the earth, 
aster soon brought others iiitts train. Various sorties were made by tlie Brit- 
The British force at Sylhet was with- ish to impede the approaches, in one 
drawn to Chittagong ; the Burmese of winch, on the 5th, directed against 
» again entered Cachar ; and such was their left, Major Sale and Major 
the consternation which prevailed, and Walker, at the head of their respective 
the unprotected state of the frontier, columns, gained considemble success, 
that, had the Burmese been in great# though the latter was unfortunately 
force, they might have advanced to and killed in the moment of victory. On 
possibly taken Calcutta. the 7th, a vigorous attack was made on 

64. Had the British Government the whole of the enemy’s lines, from 
been actuated by the instability of pur- which they were driven with great loss 
pose by which the Oriental dynasties into the neighbouring jungle. But 
are in general characterised, they would being strongly reinforced, they soon 
in all probability, after these repeated after returned to the attack, and con- 
disasters, have desisted from any fur- trived to introduce a number of spies 
ther attempts against the kingdom of and incendiaries into the town of Ran- 
Ava. But this was not the national goon, who set it on fire (Dec. 14) in 
character, whi^jh is as much lharked several places, and the conflagration 
by vigour and energy, when roused was not got under till half the build- 
and heated iji a contest, as it is by ings had been consumed, 
supineness and want of preparation 65. The situation of the British army^ 
before it commences. The utmost now critical in the extreme, cooped 

efforts were made to reinforce the ar- up in a half-burnt and unhealthy city, 
mies both at Rangoon and on the Ar- surrounded by an army ten times as 
racan frontier, and, the Diana war-' numerous as their own, whose ap- 
steamer was added to the flotilla on the proaches had been pushed close up to 
river. They had need of all tlieir re- the place. From these straits they 
sources, for the preparations of the were happily extricated by the daring, 
Burmese were very gl’eat. Meng |ahd, in the circumstances, wise conduct 
Bundoola, who hm commanded tl of the commander-in-chie^ seconded 
force whicji had gained ^ch successes by the heroic valour of ms troops. 
iiF Arracan, was withdrawn {pom the The whole force which could he spared 
direction of that army, and placed at for a sortie amounted only to fifteen 
the head of a formidable army of twenty hundred pien, and they were led, on 
tliousand men, which proceeded, on the 15th, to the attack of twenty thou-^ 
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«and brave and skilful troops intrench- 
ed to the teeth in stockades. The 
iattempt seemed little short of madness, 
but nevertheless it entirely succeeded. 
Both attacks — ^the one headed by Sir 
Archibald Campbell in person, asainst 
their front, the other by General Cot- 
ton, to turn their left— proved victo- 
rious ; and in fifteen minutes the most 
formidable works ever yet seen in the 
country were tianied by storm, and the 
enemy driven into the suri-ounding 
jungles. On the same day an attack 
was made by the Diana and other war- 
vessels, under Lieutenant Kellett of 
the Arachne, upon the fiotilla of the 
enemy, of which forty were taken. On 
this occasion the terrible efficacy of 
war-steamers was first signally evinced; 
the Diana ploughed through the flotilla 
of the enemy as if moved by magic, 
and with eveiy broadside sent some of 
them to the bottom. 

66. Taught by these disasters the 
•quality of the enemy with whom they 
had to deal, the Burmese generals 
raised the siege, and retired towards 
Prome, the second city in the Buimese 
empire. Sir Archibald Campbell, hav- 
ing been reinforced by the 47th regi- 
ment and some cavalry and artillery, 
resolved to pursue them thither, and 
with this view advanced, on the 13th 
February 1825, in two columns, the 
one commanded by himself in person, 
consisting of two thousand five hun- 
dred men, who went by land, of whom 
one-half were European infantry; the 
other of one thousand five hundred, 
moving by water, under General Cot- 
ton. The latter column, in the course 
^>f its advance, encountered a large 
body of the enemy intrenched in^a 
stockaded position at Donabew. An 
attack upon this work failed in con- 
sequence of its extreme strength, 
which proved impervious alike to the 
bayonets and the hatchets of the as- 
sailants. Upon learning this roveme, 
Bir Archibald, who had arrived &t 
U-an-deeL hastened back with his own 
column t^he spot, which he reached 
on the 25th l^arcbu and soon saw that i 
the work uas much too strong to be ’ 
carried by a c<mp-de-mam. The stock- 
ade, which extended for nearly a mile , 


along the bank of the Irrawaddy, was 
composed of solid teak beams, resting 
on strong stakes driven Into the earth, 
and piled one above another to the 
height of seventeen feet. The interior 
of the work, consisting of brick ram- 
parts, armed with a hSidrcd and fifty 
pieces of cannon, was protected against 
the explosion of shells by frequent 
traverses ; and in front of all was an 
abattis composed of sharpened stakes, 
and a deep ditch rendered almost im- 
passable by spikes, sword-blades, and 
other implements of destruction stuck 
in the earth. Wisely judging these 
works far too strong to be carried by 
escalqde. Sir Archibfud brought up his 
whole troops and flotilla to the attack, 
and commenced approaches against it 
in form. On the 27th the flotilla ap- 
^ared ip sight, and, headed by the 
Diana, found its way up, after sustain- 
ing a hea\y cannonade, so as to effect 
a junction with the land forces, and 
their combined attack soon proved ir- ' 
resistible. A spirited sortie, headed 
by seventeen war-elephants, each bear- 
ing a tower filled with armed men, 
was/epulsed by the steadiness of the 
Govemor-Generars body-guard, under 
Captain Sneyd ; three days after, the 
commander -in -chief of the Burmese, 
Bundoola, was killed by a rocket; 
and the breaching batteries having 
commenced a heavy fire, the garrison 
was seized with a sudden panic, and 
fled, leaving behind them stores of 
ammunition and provisions sufficient 
to serm the^British aiway for months 
to come. 

67. After this brilliant achievement 
Sir Archibald returned to his line of 
march towards Prome, before which he 
arrived on the 24th April * He entered 
it without opposition n^xt day, finding 
the town deserted, and partially on 
fire, but still armed by 100 pieces of 
cannoXi. Such was the strength of 
this position, that in Sir A. Campbell’s 
opinion 10,000 steady soldiers might 
have defended it against 100,000 men. 
Active operations were then Suspended 
for someijmonths, in consequence of the 

^ He was Joined at TT-an-deet by Brigadier 
M'Creagh, with a reinforcement from Ran- 
goon. 
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setting in of the heavy rains, and ex- 
cessive inundfUtions on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy. Meanwhile, however, im- 
portant movements went on, and great 
successes were gained on the land- 
frontier. Colonel Richards there re- 
covered th« province of Asstyn, which 
had been almost entirely lost after the 
disaster at Ramoo, and carried by storm 
a stockade near Riingpore, which had 
the effect of bringing the whole pro- 
vince into subjection. An attempt was 
afterwards made to penetmte from 
Sylhet into the Burmese territory 
through Cachar, with 7000 men under 
General Shuldham ; but the expedition 
was abandoned in consequence gf the 
inextricable difficulties of the miry 
soil, after an enormous loss in ele- 
phants, camlls, and bullocks.* But 
the grand effort was direct^ against 
the province of Arracan, to subdue 
which an army of 11,000 men was 
assembled at Chittagong under the or- 
ders of General Morrison, supported by 
a powerful flotilla under Commodore 
Hayes. These forces, having effected 
a junction, moved against Arracafl, 
which they reached on the evenjpg of 
the 28th March. They found the ap- 
proach to the capital barred by a Bur- 
mese force of 9000 men, which occu- 
pied a strong stockaded position on the 
summit of a range of hills, from three 
to four hundred feet in height, plenti- 
fully lined with artillery, and strength- 
ened by escarpment, abattis, and ma- 
sonry. The position, traveled only 
by a single pasi, was foi^idable in the 
extreme; but >vith the characteristic 
daring of Bijtish officers, it was resolv- 
ed to make the attempt to carry it by 
storm. 

68. The attack was made on the 
centre at daybftak on the 29th, led by 
the light company of the 54th under 
Lieutenant Clark, supported by de- 
tachments of the 10th and 16tK native 
Madras infantry. The ascent proved 
exceedingly steep, and as the troops 
toiled up, they were crushea by huge 
stones rmled down upon them» and a 
'^eU- directed fire from abore, which 

* A small body of irregular troops subse- 
quently penetrated Into Cachar, and occupied 
Munlpore. 


they had no means of answering. Not- 
withstanding these obstacles, the as- 
sailants persevered with the most de- 
voted gallantry, and Lieutenant Clark, 
with several of the 64th, even got their 
hands on the trench ; but all their 
efforts to penetrate were unavailing, 
and the storming party was driven 
back after eveiy European officer in it 
had been killed or wounded. Tho 
point of attack was no v9 changed, and 
it was directed against the right of tho 
enemy’s position, where the ascent was 
so precipitous that less care had been 
taken to strengthen it. To divert the- 
enemy’s attention from it, a battery 
was constructed and a vigorous fire 
kept up on the pass in tho centre, 
where the main road traversed the 
hills, which continued the whole night, 
and meanwhile, in the dark, the assault 
on the right was made, and with entire 
success. The troops, after encounter- 
ing unnumbered difficulties from tho 
steepness of the ascent, which the ene- 
my had deemed impracticable, reached 
the summit unperceived, and ^ot in 
with very little difficulty, and without 
the loss of a man. Upon seeing the 
British standard fl 3 dng upon tliese im- 
portant heights in the morning, and 
preparations made to attack the re- 
maining portions of the line, the enemy 
abandoned tho whole position, and 
AiTacan was occupied without further 
resistance. 

69. So far the most brilliant success 
had attended this expedition, in which 
both officers and men of the native 
service, as well as the European, had 
displayed the most brilliant valour. 
But soon the wonted difficulties of th9 
flimate beset the victors ; and the ul- 
terior object of crossing the mountains 
and joining Sir Archibald Campbell 
at Prome was rendered impracticable. 
Soon after Arracan was taken tlie rainy 
season commenced, and brought with 
it the usual amount of fever and dysen- 
lieiy, which soon cut off vast numbers 
whom the sword had spared. So fear- 
ful did tho ravages becoiil that sick- 
ness in Arracan was speedily all but < 
universal ; and although tin enemy had 
abandoned the whole province, it was- 
found necessary to witndraw the troops 
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to more healthy stations, leaving de- 
tachments only on the islands of Che- 
duba and Ramee. The troops under 
Sir Archibald Campbell at Prome were 
suffering hardly less from fever and 
dysentery, insomuch that active opera- 
tions were during the rainy season en- 
tirely suspended. The Burmese Gov- 
ernment took advantage of this period 
of forced inactivity to open negotia- 
tions, after tl^ usual Asiatic fashion, 
to gain time, and meanwhile extensive 
levies of troops were ordered in all parts 
of their dominions. The negotiations, 
as might liave been expected, though 
protracted as long as possible by the 
Burmese plenipotentiaries, who were 
scrupulous in insisting upon every for- 
mality which could redound to the 
honour of the “ King of the white ele- 
phant,” came to nothing ; and hostil- 
ities ^ving been resumed, the Bur- 
mese army in great force advanced 
against the British. Two unsuccess- 
ful attacks on detached bodies of the 
enemy by native troops having been 
made, the Burmese general advanced 
close to the British lines, cautiously 
throwing up stockades and intrench- 
ments as ho drew near. 

70. Perceiving that the crisis was 
■approaching, and being desirous to 
bring it on before the enemy had ma- 
terially strengthened their position. 
Sir Archibald wisely resolved to anti- 
cipate them, and attack them in their 
newly-formed iutrenchments. The as- 
sault took place, accordingly, on the 
1st of December, and was powerfully 
Glided by the flotilla under the com- 
mand of Sir James Brisbane. Two 
Columns of attack were formed of the 
land forces— one under General Cotto% 
the other under the commander-in- 
chief in person. The first was destined 
to attack in front the enemy’s lines on 
the left, the second to turn their flank 
■and assail them when endeavouring to 
retreat. Both attacks proved entirely 
successful. Cotton carried all th6 
stockades opposed to him in ten min- 
utes, drov^out the enemy’s masses 
i with '^at slaughter, and in the course 
of their fli^ they were opened upon, 
when endeavouring to cross a river, by 
Campbell’s hoxse-artilleiy, which did 


dreadful execution. At this point fell 
Maha - Namiou, a gallant old chief, 
seventy-five years of age,' who had'been 
brought out in a litter, at his own re- 
<mest, to take part in the action. By 
this success the Burmese position on 
the left was entirely 6irrl^ and the 
troops in it thrown back upon the 
centre ; but there, and on the right, 
they stood fiim. The action was ac- 
cordingly renewed on the succeeding 
day, when, after a vigorous cannonade 
both from the land-batteries and the 
flotilla, an assault was made on the 
enemy’s centre. It was led by the 
IStli and 38thre^ments, under Major 
Howlett and Major Frith, supported 
by part of the 87th, who made a sup- 
porting attack through the jungle in 
milk. The 38th headed the storm, 
which w^s executed in the most gallant 
style, and the whole intronchments in 
the centre, above two miles in length, 
were carried, while at the same time the 
flotilla took or destroyed all the boats 
and stores which had been brought 
down for the use of the anny. N othing 
ibmained now to the enemy but their 
iutrenchments on the right, which 
were attacked on the ensuing day, and 
carried, after a feeble resistance, by 
the British left. Upon this the whole 
Burmese army broke and dispersed in 
the woods, leaving their artillery, am- 
munition, and stores of every descrip- 
tion, to the victors. 

71. The military strength of the 
Burmese was now effectually broken, 
and the Brifxsh anny» continued its 
march, unopposed by any considerable 
military force, towarfis ^tlie capital. 
But here again sickness appeared in 
the most appalling shape ; cholera, in 
its worst form, broke out among the 
troops ; and on more ^han one occa- 
sion their advance was stopped by the 
absolute impossibility of nndiuj^ food 
in the'^denso jungles or inhospitable 
swamps through which their march 
hy. Aware, however, of the import- 
ance of ^rt^iklng before the enemy had 
recovered from their consternation. 
Sir Archy^ald ^ssed forward in spite 
of these obstames, and the spectacles 
of horror which their retreat eveiy- 
whero presented ; and as the Burmese 
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Government had no longer the means 
of resistance,! they were obliged now 
in good earnest to propose terms of 
submission and accommodation. The 
country through which the army ad- 
vanced towards the capital exhibited 
^it every step iJlelancholy prjjpfs of the 
ravages of war, and the extent of the 
misery which it had brought upon the 
wretched inhabitants. For fifty miles 
up the river, and all along the road 
by which the enemy had retired, the 
ground was strewed with dead bodies; 
all the villages were burned or in ruins ; 
room could scarcely be found for 
pitching the tents without removing 
the corpses with which the ground 
was encumbered ; and in many places 
a dog, stretched on a newly -made 
^ave, faithfully repelled the efforts of 
the voracious of his tribe violate 
the sepulchre, and mangle the much- 
loved remains. These scenes of horror 
both depressed the spirits and aug- 
mented the sickness of the Britisn 
army; and as the expected co-operation 
from the side of Arracan had not taken 
place, Sir Archibald's position was oy 
no means free from anxiety. H was 
with much satisfaction, therefore, that, 
on the 29th December, when at Pata- 
nagoh, on the left bank of the Irra- 
wfiSdy, opposite Melloon, on the way 
to the Burmese capital, the British 
^neral received proposals of peace 
from the Burmese Government, and 
they were soon reduced to a formal 
treaty, which was signed by Bri- 
tish plenipotenitiaries on ^e 2d January 
1826, and the Burmese on the 8d. 

72. It wa^ imh reason supposed in 
both armies that the contest was now 
terminated ; but the overweening self- 
confidence of the Burmese,^ and the 
intelligence tl^ received of Camp- 
bell’s not having been joined, as he 
■expected, by the troops from Arracan, 
induced them once more to try the 
fate of arms. The pretext taken for 
breaking off the trea^ heforo it had< 
been ratified by the Ring,, was a re- 
fusal on .the part of the British to 
retreat to Prome unless the Burmese 
retired to Ava. Hostilities in conse- 

S uence were resumed, ahd'ten thousand 
iurmese were assembled in the in- 


trenched camp of Melloon, on the op- 
posite side of the Irrawaddy, covering 
the approach to the capital. Eight- 
and-twenty guns were speedily placed 
in battery by the British on the 
morning of the 19th, and the troops 
embarked in boats and advanced to 
the assault. Three brigades were to 
land above the stockade and attack its 
northern face, one under Colonel 
Sale to disembark belo%^ it and assail 
its south-west angle. The troops in 
the latter, under Colonel Sale and 
Major Frith, landed before the others 
could get forward, and rushing up, car- 
ried the works alone, though defended 
by ten thousand men, with aU their ar- 
tillery and stores. Immediately after 
this success, the whole advanced, and 
were met by commissioners empowered 
to treat for peace. As the Burmese, 
however, were evidently adopting 
their old policy of negotiating to gain 
time, the British army contmued to 
advance, the enemy retreating before 
them ; and on the 9th of February the 
whole Burmese force, reinforced by 
some thousand choice troops styled 
“Retrievers of the King’s glory,” 
and now mustering eighteen thousand 
strong, under Nawiing Thuring, or the 
Prince of Sunset, was attacked by 
eighteen hundred British under Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The enemy were 
drawn up in front of tho town of 
Pagaham in the form of a semicircle, 
with their guns all bearing on th(‘, 
great road leading through their cen- 
tre, by which it was thought the 
assailants would advance. But Camp- 
bell wisely declined that mode of 
combat, and made his attack instead 
liy both flanks, which were compara- 
tively undefended ; he himself, at the 
head of the 13th and 89th, with a 
detachment of the Governor-General's 
body-guard, directingtho right attack ; 
while General Cotton commanded the 
composed of the 38th and 41st, 
ith some Madras artillery. After 
a short conflict, tho enej^, though 
immensely superior in numbers, gave 
way on both Banks, and rushed to a ^ 
field-work in the centre,^hich was 
speedily stonnod, with great slaugh- 
ter, by the 3dth. As a last effort, th^ 
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Burmese general pushed forward a 
column on the great road in the centre, 
in hopes of piercing it, and separating 
the British wings ; but it Avas met 
the 89th, and forced to retreat. The 
enemy now fled on all sides, leaving 
their whole artillery, stores, and am- 
munition, which fell into the hands of 
the victors. 

73. After this decisive victory, no- 
thing remain<.d to the Burmese but 
submission to any terms which the 
victor chose to dictate. The British 
general, accordingly, was met Avhen in 
full march for the capital, and on^ 
forty miles distant from it, by Mr 
Price and Mr Sandford, two Ameri- 
cans in the service of the Burmese 
Government, and who were described 
“as the only persons they could trust,’* 
who announced the acceptance by the 
court of Ava of the terms insisted for 
by the British general. They a^^reed 
to cede the whole conquered provinces 
of Arracan, comprising Arracan Pro- 
per, Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandowy; 
and the Arracan Mountains were to 
form the boundary on that side be- 
tween the tivo empires. They ceded 
besides the province of Yeh, Tavoy, 
Mergui, ana Tenasserim, with the 
islands and dependencies connected 
with them, rendering the Saloun river 
the frontier in that quarter ; and gave 
up all claim to Assam and Cachar. In 
addition to this, the Burmese agreed 
to pay a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) 
towards the expenses of the war ; one 
quarter immediately, upon receipt of 
which the British army was to retire 
to Rangoon ; another quarter in a hun- 
•dred days, on getting which the army 
was to quit the dominions of the Kiij^ 
of Ava, with the exception of the ced^ 

S ovinces ; the third in a year, and the 
jt in two years from the conclusion 
of the treaty. Thus, by the vigour 
and perseverance of the British gene- 
rals, and the heroic valour of their 
troops, was this perilous war brought 
to a successhil and glorious termina- 
tibn; the prestige of British invinci- 
bility, which haa been violently shaken 
by the disaiters at ito commencement, 
completely re-established ; and a well- 
defined and defensible frontier, formed 


by a range of lofty mountains, estab- 
lished on what had previously been the 
weakest side of our dominions. If was 
high time it should be so, for the crisis 
through which our empire passed dur- 
ing this war was of the most dangerous 
kind. Had the disasters which befell 
it at tho^commoncement of hostilities 
continued much longer, and not been 
redeemed by heroic acts of valour in 
circumstances almost desperate on tho 
part of the troops employed, all India 
Avould have been in a hlaze, and insur- 
rections would have broken out from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. 

74. In the whole annals of the Brit- 
ish eippire a more remarkable contrast 
is not to be found than is presented by 
the Pindarree and ‘Mahratta wars un- 
dertaken by Marquess Ifastings, and 
the Burmese by Lord Amherst. In 
the first, forces amounting to abovo 
200,000 men were to be faced, and a 
confederacy embracing tho whole of 
central India, the most warlike part 
of tho peninsula, confronted. Yet 
such was the vigour of execution and 
^figacity of previous foresight and pre- 
paration, that this great alliance was 
brolcen in pieces before its forces could 
be assembled together, and success, as 
in a game of chess, was, from the very 
beginning, certain, from the first move 
having been so rapidly made that it 
proved successful. In the next war 
the inherent vice of the Anglo-Saxon 
character appeared in strange contrast: 
Athelstane “tho Unready ” was well- 
nigh ufihorsqd by the first blows. Tho 
enemy to be encountered was not a 
tenth part as formioAbl^; the Court 
of Ava could never bring above 20,000 
men into the field ; but, nevertheless, 
serious disasters were incurred. In- 
adequacy of the forceoat first employ- 
ed, want of previous preparation and 
acquaintance with the country, an un- 
due contempt for the enemy, and ig- 
norance of his mode of fighting, were 
the causes of all these misfortunes. It 
was attdhipted to conquer the kingdom 
of Ava, one of the most warlike and 
determined in Asia, and possessLig 
immense natural advantages from the 
thick woods with which the country 
is overspread, and the pestilential 
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marshes witfi which it is beset, with could not have been avoided. A lash 
11,000 men lauded at the mouth of over the back will probably not seri- 
tlie* Irrawaddy, at the commencement ously injure a gentleman, so far as his 
of the most unhealthy period of the physical frame is concerned : but how 
year ! Disaster, rather from sickness will his character stand if ho submits, 
than the sword, fearfid and long-con- without resenting it, to such an insult? 
tinued, upceoarily followed such an The little island aboutVhich the dis- 
attempt. But if the comIRencement pute arose might be valueless ; but 
of the war exhibited tlie weak, its pro- character is inestimable ; and in the 
secution and conclusion revealed the affairs of nations, not less than of in- 
strong, side of the Anglo-Saxon char- dividuals, he who subfaits to aggres- 
acter. When the danger was reveal- sion, or declines to vindicate honour 
ed, and the serious nature of the con- in small matters, will soon find himself 
test stood apparent, neither vacillation involved at a disadvantage in disputes 
nor timidity appeared in the British vital to his existence, 
councils, any more than w^eakiiess or 76. The good effect of the successes 
irresolution in the British arms. Re- in the Burmese war soon appeared in 
inforcements were poured in ; adequate the diplomatic relations of the British 
efforts were made ; the exertions of Government with the Eastern poten- 
Govemmeni^were admirably seconded tates. On 26th July 1826, a treaty of 
by the skill and valour of the officers, commerce and amity was concluded 
soldiers, and sailors empl^ed ; and^ on very advantageous terms with the 
the result was, that victory was againi Kingof Siam, whoso dominions, hither- 
chained to the British standards, and to impervious, were opened to British 
a contest, which at firat foreboded no- commerce. This event, in itself not 
thing but ruin to its arms, terminated immaterial, was rendered doubly im- 
by establishing the British empire on portant from the satisfaction it gave 
<a more solid foundation than ithtd the merchants and manufacturers of 
ever yet rested upon. Great Britain, and the stop it put to 

75. The Burmese war, as alf con- the senseless clamour raised by ig- 
tests are which prove at first iinfor- norant and misled persons against any 
tunate, and are attended with heavy contests tendin" to the extension of 
expense, was, during its continuance, our empire in the East, 
extremely impopular in England ; and 77. An event of a very painful char- 
even after its successful termination, acter occurred in the commencement 
the same apprehensions continued — of the Burmese war, which proved 
dread of the effects of an undue ox ten- the precarious foundation on which our 
sion of our empire coming in place of Indian empire rested, and the neces- 
the dread of the imm^iato ftefeatof sity of ‘‘conquest to existence,” as 
our arms. But upon a calm retrospect stlrongly felt piere as by the French 
of the circumstoces under which the Revolutionists or Napoleon in Europe, 
war arose, afid the subsequent history In September 1824, a dispute aros§ 
of our Indian empire, it must be evi- Jo tween the 47 th native infantry sta- 
dent that the contest was unavoidable, tioned at Barrackpore and the Gov- 
and that the oj|ly faults justly imput- ernment, about the party which was 
able to the Government were want of bound to be at the expense of provid- 
preparation on their own side, and ig- ing bullocks to carry tiie extra baggage 
norance of the enemy with wh®m they of the sepoys who had been ordered 
had to contend. It may be very true to prepare to march into the Burmese 
that the islands about which tlie.wai; territories. These bullocks had hither- 
begau were barren sandbanks, not to been always provided at the expense 
worthaweek’s expenditure of til© hos- of the sepoys themselveif being in 
tftlities — {hat is wnoUy ini^terial, in general got in great abundance, and • 
an empire resting on opinion,^ in con- at a small cost, in the^wmtry in 
sideling whether the w^ar could or which they had hitherto been acous- 
VOL. VI. 
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tomed to carry on war. On this occa- 
sion, however, as they were going into 
a distant and unknown region, the 
price of these bullocks rose to an 
extravagant height, and the sepoys 
maintained, not without reason, that 
for this extra^ expense at least they 
should he reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment. This was impmoently, and, in 
the circumstances, uniustly refused by 
the commissaiiat, wnich held itself 
bound by former usage in this particu- 
lar. Colonel Cartwright, who com- 
manded the regiment, supplied funds 
from his private fortune to buy the 
bullocks; and Government, being in- 
formed of the circumstance, at length 
agreed to issue a sum of money to aid 
in the purchase. These tardy conces- 
sions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirit of discontent 
which from this cause and the general 
unpopularity of the Burmese war from 
its being carried on beyond the sea, 
had seized a large part of the native 
li’oops. The men were ordered to 
parade on the 30th October in march- 
ing order, but they refused to obey, 
and declared they would not go to 
Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, or 
march at all by land unless they 
had double hatta or marching allow- 
ance. Two regiments besides the 
47th were ascertained to share these 
sentiments. 

78. Matters had now reached such 
a point that the speedy suppression of 
the revolt was indispensable, at what- 
ever cost of life ; for the concessions 
demanded by justice, if now made, 
would have been ascribed all over 
llhdia to fear, and given a fatal blow 
to the moral ascendancy of Greats 
Britain. In this crisis the conduct of 
the military chiefs was vigorous and 
decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed 
in the Peninsular wars, arrived from 
Calcutta, accompanied by the 1st 
royals, 47th regiment, a batteiv of 
light artillery, and a part of the Gov-*^ 
ernor - Generars body - gjuard. The 
forces inteiMed to act against the mu- 
tineers /both in front and rear having 
taken th6i5?«»ground, the latter were 
informed that their fate would depend 
on their obedience to the order they 


were now to receive. TKe command 
was to “ order arms,” w,;iich was in- 
stantly obeyed ; but to tho ncJxt, 
‘‘ground arms,” a few only yielded 
obedience. Upon this, on a signal 
given, the guns in the rear opened 
with grapGj and a few discharges dis- 
persed tnS "mutineers, who were hotly 
pursued by the dragoons, a few cut 
down, but great numbers taken, of 
whom three were executed, and several 
sentenced to hard labour iii irons for 
various terms. The 47th regiment was 
erased from the Army List, and the 
European officers were transferred to 
the other regiments. Thus terminated 
this dangerous mutiny, in which, while 
it is impossible not to admire the 
courage and resolution with which the 
danger was at last met^oit is to be 
regretted that the disaffected had, in 
the outset at least, too good ground 
for complaint.* 

79. This mutiny evinces the extreme 
importance of attending with sedulous 
care to the physical comforts and just 
complaints of tho troops, as the pre- 
vious ono at Vellore did the peril of 
violatjing in any.depee, however slight, 
their rengious prejudices. All autho- 
rities concur in stating that the sepoys 
are in general docile and submissive, 
sober, diligent, observant of their offi- 

* In all popular movements of this descrip- 
tion, the points upon which the parties come 
into collision are but apart of, and often 
different from, those which have really occa- 
sioned the discontent The grievances as- 

4 - 1 .. 4 ... 

being' _ 

ship; and, 2d, The uqjust influence of the 
havildar major in the promotion of the non- 
commissioned officers m the battalion. The 
original ground of complaint, which was too 
well founded in the circumstances, based 
upon their having been dtAiged to provide 
bullocks themselves for transporting tlieir 
baggage, had been removed by draught ani- 
mals haWng been famished by the Govern- 
ment berore the mutiny actually broke out, 
but not before the discontent originally pro- 
duced by that cause had reached an ungov- 
ernable height. It was the aversion of tho. 
native troops to engage in the Bumiese war, 
clothed In their eyes with imagiutury terrors, 
and cspeci^^ly to embarking on board shii 
for Rangoon, against which they entertained 
a superstitious horror, which was the real 
cause of the disorders.— See Cmmom* Re- 
portt April 1832, Q. 2151, 2152. 
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cers, and extremely attached to them 
when well seated. one,” says 

Captain Grant Duff, “who has not 
witnessed it, could believe how much 
an officer who understands them can 
attach the sgpoys. They discern the 
characte:^ of an officer eve^ji more cor- 
Tcctly than European privates, are 
more disposed than they are to be 
pleased with his endeavours for their 
comfort ; they even bear to bo treat- 
ed with more kindness and familiar- 
ity; but strictness on duty, patient- 
ly hearing their regular complaints, 
and dealing out even-handed jus- 
tice, arc the surest means of secur- 
ing their respect and attachment.” 
^‘Tho sepoys,” says Sir Thomas 
Be 3 niell, “ are subordinate ; they are 
patient, anJ they are obedient to their 
officers. They are in general well 
satisfied with their condition, well 
affected to the service, extreme^ or- 
derly, and easy of management. Their 
attachment to their officers is great, 
if they deserve it. There is no greater 
punishment you can inflict on a senoy 
than to order him to be dischargea.’^' 
With a soldiery of this desejuption 
government is easy, provided they are 
justly dealt with, and the religious 
feelings in which they have been nur- 
tured are duly respected. Mutiny will 
never rise to a serious height with 
such men, unless their rulers were in 
the outset at least in the wrong, into 
whatever excesses insubordination may 
afterwards lead those engaged in re- 
volt. But ^rsistenc(Pin material in- 
justice, or yiolating religious feelinjgs, 
may provoke a spirit which nothing 
can resist, and which may any day 
overturn an empire which no external 
force is able to subdue.* 

80, Simulttfheously with the war in 
Ava, an event of great importance oc- 
curred in the interior of India, which 
tested in a decisive way the*military 
strength and resources of the Com- 
^ pany’s government. This was a con- 
test with the state of Bhurtf^re, 
which originated in a dispute concem- 
the successor of the fojah, ^ho 

* This was witten in 1865, before the 
great sepoy revolt, and is purposely left as it 
stood at that period. 


died in August 1823 without issue. 
The succession was claimed by Buldeo 
Singh, a brother of the deceased rajah, 
who got possession, and Doorjun Saul, 
the son of a younger brother, who 
claimed as having b^en adopted by 
the deceased ruler. The first was re- 
cognised by and received investiture 
from the British Government, but 
they hesitated to acknowledge his son 
as heir, though Sir^. Ochterlony, 
the Resident, urged them to do so. 
Sir David, however, deeming himself 
authorised by some general expres- 
sions in the Governor-Gencrars des- 
patches, gave investiture to the heir, 
who was a minor, early in February 
1825, and on the 26th of the same 
month his father died. Upon this 
Doorjun Saul, the young rajah’s cous- 
in, collected some troops, and, not- 
withstanding the recognition of the 
title of that prince by the British 
Government, attacked and took Bhurt- 
pore, murdered the infant prince’s 
uncle, and seized the youthful sove- 
reign. Upon this Sir 1). Ochterlony, 
of his own authority, collected as large 
a force as he possibly could, with a 
powerful train of artillery, and ad- 
vanced towards Bhurtpore, in order to 
vindicate by force the claim of the 
rince whom the British Government 
ad recognised. These proceedings on 
the part of Ochterlony were strongly 
disapproved of by the Governor in 
council, as tending to induce another 
war, when the resources of the empire 
were already strained to the uttermost 
to maintain that with the Court of 
Ava, and he gave orders for suspeM- 
ing the march of the troops which had 
»been directed by Ochterlony towards 
Bhurtpore ; and as Doorjun Saul had 
renounced his intention of usurping 
the throne, he ordered the men to 
return to their cantonments. Sir 
David, however, entertained serious 
^doubts of the sincerity of these pro- 
testations, and deeming the honour of 
Great Britain implicated in the im- 
mediate assertion of its impremacy, he 
solicited and received l eave to retire.* 
Such was the mortificat/onne experi- 
enced from these events that it hasten- 
ed his death. His last words, as he 
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turned his face to the wall, were, “ I nor-General’s indecision, thffdefencesof 


die disgraced." * 

81. However much inclined the In- 
dian Government may have been to 
avoid a rupture with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, and however harsh their 
conduct towards Sir D. Ochterlony, an 
officer to whom they owed so much, 
the sequel of events was not long in 
proving that the latter had been right 
in his anticipatfbns, and that a war 
with the usurper of Bhurtpore could 
not be averted if the British ascend- 
ancy in northern India was any longer 
to be maintained. After great pro- 
crastination and indecision, betraying 
the extreme reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to come to a rupture, they at 
length deteimined to recognise the 
title of the young prince, Bulwunt 
Singh, and to insist on the expulsion 
of fioorjun Saul from the Bhurtpore 
state. They thus involuntarily were 
forced to recognise the justice of Sir 
David Ochterlony's views on this dis- 
puted subject, and drawn into a con- 
test which a prompt support of his vi- 
gorous and manly policy would have 
probably prevented, by inducing sub- 
mission on the part of the usurping 
rajah. Now, however, it was not so 
easy a matter to effect the object ; for, 
during the long period of the Gover- 

* In justice alike to the British Govern- 
ment and Sir D. Ochterlony, it must be added 
that they were not alow upon his death to 
rdfeognise his great merits, both as a soldier 
and a dMomatiat. In a general order, issued 
by the Governor-General on his death, It was 
stated, with truth and feeling, “ With the 
name of Sir D. Ochterlony are associated 
many of the proudest recollections of the 
Bengal army, and to the renown of splendid 
achievements he added, by the attainment of 
the highest militaiy honours of the Bath,a 
the singular felicity of opening to his galhant 
companions an access to those tokens of 
royal favour which are the dearest objects of 
a soldier’s ambition. The diplomatic talents 
of Sir D. Ochterlony were not less conmcu- 
ous than his military qualifications. To an 
admirably vigorous intellect and consum- 
mate address, he united the essential re- 
quisites of an intimate knowlege of the native 
character, language, and manners. The con- 
fidence whichme Government reposed in an 
individual with such rare endowments, 

‘^wos evinc^ by the high and responsible 
situations . he successively filled, and 
the duties . of which he discharged with 
eminent ability and advantage to the public 
i^erest.”— THoUNTOir, v. 135 (note/ 


Bhurtpore had been greatl^ir strength- 
ened, and the discontented had flockdd 
to it from all parts of Hindostan, a» 
the last but impregnable bulwark 
against the British power. This last 
opinion hajJ^very generally prevailed 
in India ever since the memorable re- 
pulse of the British assault at the close 
of the Mahratta war, recorded in eu 
former work ; and it had acquired so 
great a moral influence that it had be- 
come indispensable, at all hazards, to 
undeceive the nation on the subject. 
Even the Governor-General, in direct 
opposition to his former asseverations 
to Sir D. Ochterlony, was now obliged 
to admit this in an official document. 
“ The right of Rajah Bulwunt Singh," 
said Sir Charles Metcalfe, taie new Re- 
sident at D^lhi, in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor-General, “is unquestioned and 
unquestionable ; and it seems wonder- 
ful that, with so bad a cause, Doorjun 
Saul should he able to think of oppo- 
sition to a predominant power, which 
seejjs onljr to render justice to the 
lawiul prince. But notwithstanding, 
the iniustico of the usurpation, which 
©very one admits, he will probably re- 
ceive support, from the cii’cumstance 
of his placing himself in opposition to 
the British Government as the defender 
of Bhurtpore. It must be known ta 
the right honourable the Governor in 
council that this fortress is considered 
throughout India as an insuperable 
check to,jOur power, and the person 
who undertake^ to hold dt against us 
will he encouraged in his venture by 
its foi-mer successful defeiice, and by 
the goodwill of all who dislike our 
ascendancy, whatever may be the in- 
justice of the cause." 

82. The deterrainatiofi'of the British 
Government being thus in the end 
taken, a proclamation was on 25th 
November issued by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, denouncing the usurpation of 
Boorjun Saul, and declaring the in- 
tention or the Governor-General to 
support the pretensions of tl^p youth- 
ful and rightful prince. The prepara^ 
tious made were immense, and suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise 
undertaken, upon the success of which 
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it was feltl that not merely the moral 
influence Jp the British in India, but 
the maintenance of their dominion in 
it, was dependent. Lord Comber- 
mere, formerly Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
so well known as a gallant and success- 
ful cavalry officer under Wellington in 
Spain, who had succeedea Sir Mward 
Paget as coramander-in-chief in India, 
took tlie command in person of the force 
advancing against Bhurtpore, which , 
<ionsisted of 21,000 men, including j 
two European regiments of cavalry 
and two of infantry, with an immense I 
train of 100 pieces of siege artillery, ! 
"which extended on the line of march, 
with the reserve parks, to fifteen miles. 
'On approaching Bhurtpore with this 
formidable force, Lord Combermere, 
with grelb humanity, addressed two 
several communications^to Doorjun 
Saul, offering a safe conduct and safe 
passage through his camp to the whole 
women and children in the fortress, 
which the rajah declined, actuated by 
the Oriental jealousy of any interfer- 
ence with women, and dreading the 
same duplicity in his enemies of ^ich 
he was conscious in himself. ^ 

83. The former sie^e, unsuccessfully 
undertaken by Lord Lake, had demon- 
fjtrated that the strength of Bhurtpore 
consisted mainly in its mud walls of j 
tenacious clay, which neither splin- 1 
tered nor crumbled under the stroke 
of the bullet, and in which missiles of 
the heaviest description sank without 
any serious injury to tho^vorks. So 
formidableAad thest difficulties been^ 
that repeated assaults of the British 
had been repulsed with extraordinary 
loss from the lire of the defences not 
having been silenced, and the breachee 
not sufficiently cleared when the at- 
tacks were ^liade. So elated had the 
natives been with this successful de- 
fence, that they built a bastion, which 
they called the ** Bastion of Victory,” 
and which theiy Tauntingly declared 
was formed of the blobd and bones df 
Englishmen. The garrisSn now con- 
sisted, of 20,000 men, and 146 guns 
were mounted on the rai» parts. The 
numbers of the enemy, gi^eat as they 
were, proved less formidable than their 
•spirit, for they were composed of Raj- 


poots and Affghans, the most warlike 
and courageous in India, and they 
were fully convinced that their fortress 
would prove impregnable, as it had 
withstood the assaults of Lord Lake. 
The siege was looked to with the most 
intense interest from every part of 
India, not only from the great amount 
of treasure which had been brought 
thei^e as a secure place of deposit from 
every part of the dtuntry, but from 
the belief generally entertained that it 
was never destined to be taken, and 
that against its ramparts the tide, of 
British invasion would beat in vain. 

84. Notwithstanding the warning 
given by the fonner siege, it was de- 
termined to proceed by the ordinary 
method of approaches by sap, and fin- 
ally breaching the rampart from the 
edge of the counterscarp. A sally of 
200 horse having been repulsed with 
heavy loss on the 27th December, and 
the trenches armed, the advanced bat- 
teries opened on the 28th December 
against the north-east angle of tho 
place, and by the 4th J anuary 1826 they 
had produced a visible effect, thougli 
so inconsiderable as to suggest doubts 
with reganl to the chances of success 
by that mode of attack. Fortunately, 
the commander-in-chief now adopted 
the suggestions of Major-General Gal- 
loway, an officer of m-eat talent and 
experience in the wartare against mud 
forts, and Lieutenant Forbes of the En- 
gineers, a young officer of uucomlllon 
energy and genius,* and resolved to 

^ Lieut. William Forbes of the Bengal En- 
gineers, whose great skill in the conduct of 
the mines was of such service in the sieu of 
Bhurtpore, was the fifth son of John Foroes, 
Esq. of Blackford in Aberdeenshire, and a 
lineal descendant by his mother, Miss Gre- 
gory, of the eminent James Gregory, the dis- 
coverer of the Gregorian telescope and of 
fluxions at the same time with Leibnitz and 
Sir Isaac Newton. He inherited all the me- 
chanical and mathematical genius of his an- 
cestor, and having embraced the profession 
of aims in India, his talents procured for him 
at Addiscombe an engineers appointment, 
and caused him to be intrusted when he 
went to the East with the^onstniction, and 
subsequently with the gilvemment, of the 
mint at Calcutta. The Author has a melm- 
eholy pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the talents and worth of a highly esteemed 
relative and early friend, now, like so many 
others, fallen a victim to the climate of India, 
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prosecute the siege “by means of mines, the stonners were killed fcr wounded 
Under the direction of Brigadier An- by the fall of the stones, awnomentary 
burey and Lieut. Forbes, the com- pause took place in the advance, aiid 
mumcation between the wet ditches of Lord Combermere himself, who was 
the fortress and the tank from which far forward, made a narrow escapo 
they were supplied was cut off, and wth his life, two sepoys being killed 
the moat having been rendered nearly only two fget in front of liink Gene- 
dry, mines were run under it, and one ral ReynefP,’ however, gave the word 
sprung early on the morning of the “Forward’^ to his column, and, put- 
7th, though without much efect. A ting himself at their head, the whole 
second attempt a/as made with no bet- rushed forward over the ruins with 
ter success, the enemy having discov- such vigour that in a few minutes the 
ered what was going on, and counter- right breach was cjirried amidst shouts- 
mined before any material progress from the whole army, which were 
had been made. On the same day an heard above all the roar of the artU- 
accidental shot from the ramparts set lery. The left breach, which was at- 
fire to a tumbril of the besiegers, ex- tacked by General Nicolls, was more 
plodcd a magazine, and 20,000 pounds difficult of access, both from the slope 
of powder were destroyed. Notwith- being much steeper and the opening 
standing this disaster, the approaches not so entire. Notwithstanding all 
of the besiegers steadily continued, their valou^ the 69th regiment, which 
and on the 16th two mines were ex- headed the storm, was obliged for a 
plodod under one of the bastions with few minutes to pause near the sum- 
such effect that a large chasm was mit, and a desperate hand-to-hand 
made in the rampart. To it accord- contest ensued with the enemy, who 
ingly the whole fire of the breaching defended the pass with uncohquer- 
batteries within reach was directed, able resolution. At length, as the 
and with such effect, that before night- ex^osion of the mine nad swept 
fall on the 17th it as well as another away tjiree hundred of the defenders, 
breach were declared practicable, and and a loud cheer from the rear en- 
daybreak on the following morning couraged the assailants, a sudden rusk 
was appointed for the assault. The was made and the breach was carried, 
attack was to be made in two columns, The besieged, however, retreated slow- 
one headed by General Nicolls with ly along the ramparts, and turned 
the 59th, another by General Reynell every gun to which they came on tho 
with tho 14th. The explosion of a pursuers; but the latter charged on 
mtoe charged with 10,000 pounds of with invincible vigour, upset or spiked 
powder, wdiich liad been run under the guns as they were successively car- 
the north-eastern angle of tho works, lied, and &t length, amidst loud cheei'S, 
was to be the signal for the assault. united with General Reynell's division 
85. At eight on tho morning of the above the Kombhur gate. Bhurtporo 
1 fth the mine was sprung, and with tor- was taken ; the bulwark of Hindostan 
rific effect. The whole of the salient ,had fallen; Lord Lake’s memory waa 
angle, and part of the stone cavalier revenged, and the halo of invincibility 
in tho rear, wore lifted in a mass into had again settled roundtithe brows of 
the air, and fell again with a frightful the victors. 

crash, which caused the earth to quake 86. The immediate consequences of 
for miles around, while tho air was in- this victory were as decisive as the 
volved in total darkness from the pro- triumph itself. The citadel surren- 
digious volumes of stones and dustfdered early in the afternoon of tho 
which w^re thrown up as from the same day* and Doorjun Saul, who at 
crater of a volcano in every direction, the head of a hundred and six^ chosen 
Owing to the violence of the explo- horse had attempted to force his way* 
sion, and l^^^aving burst in some de- through the besiegers* lines, was in- 
gree in an unexpected direction, seve- tcrcepted by the able dispositions of 
ral of the leadi^ files in the front of General Sleigh, who commanded the 
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cavalry, anJ made prisoner. All the 
other fortrelses in the state of Bhilrt- 
pore immediately surrendered, and the 
youn" rajah, the rightful heir, was 
seated on the throne, though under 
the protection of a British resident, in 
whom tha powers of govermnent were 
substantially vested. Tile fortifica- 
tions were immediately destroyed, the 
principal bastions blown up, and part 
of the curtain demolished. Among 
them was the “ Bastion of Victory,” 
built, as they boasted, of the blood 
and bones of the English soldiers ; and 
this was done by some of the very men 
who had been engaged in the former 
siege. These successes were not gained 
without a considerable loss to the vic- 
tors, of whom 600 fell in the assault ; 
but this w«B little compared to the 
carnage among the besiege^ of whom 
4000 were lost on that disastrous day. 
LordCombermere was deservedly made 
a viscount for his able conduct of this 
brilliant siege, and Lord Amherst had 
recently before been advanced a step 
in the peerage. 

87. The only other event of genefal 


Amherst's administration was tf e ac- 
quisition of Malacca, Singapore, and 
the Dutch possessions on the contin- 
ent of India, which in 1824 were ceded 
to the British Government by tho 
King of tho Netherlands, in exchange 
for the British settlement of Bencool- 
en, in the island of Sumatra. Tho 
situation of Singapore at the entrance 
of the Straits of MaMcca, eminently 
favourable for commerce, had led to 
an English factory being established 
there before it was formally ceded to 
our Government ; and as soon as this 
was done, a treaty was concluded 
w'ith the native princes, which fur- 
ther facilitated our OTowing commer- 
cial intercourse with these distant 
eastem regions. In December 1826 
a treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore 
was also concluded, eminently favour- 
able to British influence in India. 
Lord Amherst returned to England 
in March 1828, and was succeeded ad 
interim by Mr Butterworth Bayley, 
the senior member of tho Council, m 
the duties of government. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

INDIA, FEOM THE^FALL*OF BHTTKTPORE IN 1826 TO THE TAKING 
® OF CABUL IN 1839. 

1. The Bunnese war and the cap- fortunately, they both led to anotho^ 
ture of Bhurtpore were to our Indian »esult, tho natural consequence with 
empire what the Peninsular contest short-sighted mortals of the former, 
and battle of “Waterloo were to our and as powerful a cause in inducing 
European. Both these wars were very danger as that is in averting it. This 
jirotracted, attended with a ^eat ex- was a belief that external danger had 
pense, and for long of doubtnfl issue, for ever passed away ; that tno vic- 
Both terminated in the establishment tones gained had rendered future peril 
of the British power, the one in Eu» Impossible ; and that the nation, alike 
Tope, the other in Asia, on a solid in the East and West, mi^t now with 
foundatiqp, and in throwing around safety repose on its laurelif and reap in 
it the halo of invincibility, aven more peace,under a very reduced ^enditure, 
efficacious than physical strength in the fruits of the toils and * 1 x 16 dangers 
securing the safety 4nd procuring the of war. How far this delusion procced- 
blessings of peace for nations. Un- ed in Great Britain, what a lamentably 
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prostration of national strength it oc- 
casioned, and what enormous perils it 
induced, has been fully explained in 
the former chapter, and will still more 
^pear in the sequel of this work. 
But the mania of retrenchment was 
not less powerful with the Indian Gov- 
ernment than with the nation and its 
rulers at home ; and as the former was 
more in presence of danger, and was 
not encircled Civith the ocean, which 
has so often rescued the parent State 
from the perils induced by its folly, 
the catastrophe came sooner, and was 
of a more alarming character, in the 
East than in the West. The thirteen 
years of peace which followed the tak- 
ing of Bhurtpore, were nothing but 
a long preparation for the Affghanis- 
tan disaster in India, as the thirty- 
nine years' peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo in Europe, was for 
the perils which were averted from 
the nation only by the heroic valour 
of her sons in the Crimea, and during 
the Indian revolt. 

2. In justice to the Indian Govern- 
ment, it must be added that they had 
much need of retrenchment, for the 
cost of the preceding wars had been 
enormous, and brought the finances of 
the empire into an alarming state. The 
war with Ava in particular, combined 
as it was in its later stages with that 
of Bhurtpore, liad been attended with 
a very heavy expense. In the two 
years of 1824 and 1825, no less than 
£19,000,000 had been raised by loans ; 
and at the close of the Amherst ad- 
ministration the financial prospects of 
the country were of a most alarming 
^mplexion. A deficit of £1,600,000 
existed in the yearly exchequer, and 
it had then been found, what subse- 
quent experience has too fatally veri 
fied, that any attempt to raise the 
revenue, whether direct or indirect, 
by augmenting the rate of taxation, 
not omy would be vain, but, by ruin 
ittg the cultivators, would prove emf- 
nently prejudicial. In the Madras 
pfesidel^y w particular, where the 
« “ Perpetual Settlement ” did not exist, 
and tWlJbtwar system' admitted of 
attempi^ by exacting incrtased rents 
for the tod, to anient the public 


revenue, the ruin inducid upon the 
cultivators had been su()h as to cause 
it to decline in the most alanfiing 
manner. Something, therefore, abso- 
lutely required to be done, to bring 
the income, and expenditure of the 
empire nearer to an equality; and it 
appeared TO the Government, that as 
it hod been found to be impossible 
to augment the former, nothing i-e- 
mained but as much as possible to 
diminish the latter. 

3. Unfortunately for India, there 
was a third method of remedying the 
financial difficulties of the country, 
which it did not enter into the con- 
templation either of the Government 
at home or that in India to adopt, 
probably because it threatened some 
interests at home, or required an in- 
creased expenditure in the first in- 
stance abroad ; and that was, to increase 
the capacity of India to bear an en- 
larged expenditure, by augmenting the 
resources of its industry. To do this, 
however, required the opening of the 
English market to the produce of In- 
d&n industiy on the liberal terms of 
entirg reciprocity, and a considerable 
expenditure on canals and irrigation 
in India— the first of which thwarted 
the jealous commercial spirit of Great 
Britain, while the last ran directly 
counter to the economical spirit which 
at that time was so prevalent both 
with the India Directors and the Brit- 
ish Government. No relaxation of 
our prohibitory protection code, even 
in favour of own subjects in Hin- 
dostan, was then thought of ; and to 
such a length did this system go in 
blighting the native industry in Didia, 
that it was stated some years after in 
Parliament, by one of the ablest and 
best informed men wile ever returned 
from that country, Mr Cutlar Fergus- 
son : “I will take this opportunity of 
expressing a hope that, while such 
active exertions are made to extend 
d;he manufactures of England, wo 
should ttiBo do sonlething for the mani 
ufactures of India. At present, our 
cottons a|id woollens are admitted into 
India on payment of a duty of 24 per 
cent, while at the same time a duty of 
10 per cent is charged upon the manu- 
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factures of India imported into Great 
Britain. A lew years ago, ‘in Dacca 
alone, 60,00o families obtained the 
means of subsistence by the cotton 
ananufactures ; but from the commer- 
<cial policy this country has pursued 
wHh regard to India, not mt-tmih of 
the nv/inher are now envploft,d in this 
branch of industry. I tmst this sys- 
tem will soon be abandoned, and that 
articles produced by the natives of 
India will bo admitted into England 
on payment of a small duty. ” Such 
was the effect in tho East of the 
system so much vaunted in this 
country, whereby the manufacturers 
of Manchester and Glasgow were able 
to undersell the weavers of Hindos- 
tan in the manufacture of an article 
which grev% on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

4. Government having decided upon 
tho diminution of expenditure, not 
the increase of the productive’ powers 
I of native industry, the most pei*emp- 
tory orders wore sent out with the 
Governor-General who succeeded Lord 
Amherst, Lord William Bentinc*:. 
The character of this nobleman, and 
the circumstances under whicn ho 
assumed the reins of power, were sin- 
ipilarly favourable to tho full develop- 
ment, for good or for evil, of the 
economising policy . He obtained his 
appointment in consequence of the 
connection of Mr Canning with tho 
Portland family, of whicn he was a 
younger son ; and he left England at 
a time when economy ^as tile order 
of the day with all parties, and every 
successive ministry was striving to 
outbid its jitedecessor in the race for 
popularity, by reductions in the na- 
tional armaments and consequent re- 
laxation of taction. His personal 
cliaracter and ruling principles were 
eminently calculated to give effect to 
these maxims of Government in the 
boundless empire over which hic rule 
extended. A “ Liberal^” as he him? 
self said, “to the very core, he haa 
in the close of the war brought the 
Government into no small embarrass- 
ment, when in command in the Medi- 
terranean, by an imprudent and un- 
authorised proclamation to the Geno 


ese, in which he promised them the 
restoration of their ancient indepen- 
dent form of government. Without 
the powerful mind which discerns the 
truth through all , the mists with 
which popular passion and prejudice 
so often envelop it, he had respectable 
abilities, and a great facility in em- 
bracing and carrying out the leading 
principles of the day. His heart was 
in the right place, ^is intentions 
were always good, his views benevo- 
lent, his aspirations after an increase 
of human felicity; and yet he did 
more than any one else to endanger 
our Eastern dominions, and in the end 
brought unnumbered misfortunes up- 
on it. Such is too often the result of 
inconsiderate or ill-informed benevo- 
lence. “Hell is paved with good 
intentions.” Yet are these disastrous 
consequences not to he ascribed en- 
tirely, or even chiefly, to Lord William 
Bentinck, as an individual ; they were 
the result of the faults of the age, of 
the opinions of which he was the ex- 
ponent and instrument rather than tho 
director. 

5. The new Govcmor-Genoral ar- 
rived at Calcutta in July 1828, and 
his very first acts gave an earnest of 
what was to be the tone of his ad- 
ministration. For above thirty years 
past, ever since 1796, a dispute had 
subsisted between the Government at 
home and the native army in India, 
called the lialf-latta question. The 
payment was not of any great amount 
— not exceeding £20,000 a-year — hut 
several peremptory regulations on’ the 
subject had oeen sent out by the 
Court of Diz-ectors, which had becll 
gVaded by , successive governors- gene- 
ral, better acquainted than the rulers 
at home with the wants of, and the 
necessity of propitiating, the army. 
How, however, they mid found a 
Governor • General prepared to carr^ 
out their ^jects of economy to their 
lull exteirt; and on 29th November 
1828, they were promulgated by gene- 
lul orders from the Gove|pior-Geuei'al, 
^d became law in India. The dan- « 
gerous consequences of tlAPunhappy 
redaction were clearly perceivedl at 
the time by those best acquainted 
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with the countiy : Sir Charles Met- 
calfe and Mr Bntterworth Bayley, the 
members of the Council, retried it 
with undisguised apprehension; and 
the resignation by Lord Combermere 
of the situation of commander -in- 
chief, which he had held only four 
years, was mainly owing to his aver- 
sion to the same change. Even Lord 
W, Bentinck himself in the end 
came to be ^nvinced of its inexpo- 
dience, for in a minute recorded by 
him in August 1834, he thus adverted 
to it: “Trifling as this deduction is 
upon the aggregate amount of the pay 
of the Bengal aimy, it has been se- 
verely felt by the few upon whom it 
has fallen, and has created in all an 
alarm of uncertainty as to their fu- 
ture condition, which has produced 
more discontent than the measure it- 
self." But all this notwithstanding, 
the measure was carried into execu- 
tion, and produced an amount of irri- 
tation and discontent in our Indian 
army, which might have seriously, 
and for a mere trifle, endangered the 
existence of our Eastern empire, if 
its effects -had not been neutralised, 
as the faults' of persons in author- 
ity so often are in this country, by 
the virtue and patriotic spirit of the 
subordinate officers suffering by the 
change. 

6. This innovation was the harbinger 
of others of still greater importance in 
a pecuniary point of view, though not 
so perilous from the irritation with 
which they were attended, A “ rule 
of service," as it was called, was intro- 
duced into the civil departments, by 
cvhich, as was most reasonable, the re- 
muneration of the servants was to be 
regulated in some degree by the tinfe 
during which they had performed their 
duties. There can bo no doubt that a 
considerable number of the civil ser- 
vants in India enjoy large salaries; 
but they cannot be considered as exces- 
sive ^ the unhealthiuess of the climate 
to European constitutions, and the 
banishment imposed upon them for a 
large, and tffe best period of their lives, 
^ is takeiMnto consideration. This 
change of Lord W. Bentinck’s must 
be considered as just and salutary, 


because it tended to ni)iko the remu- 
neration of civil servajits depend in 
some degree on the length of ^heir 
services in the employment of tho 
State. But the same cannot be said 
of another regulation, by which every 
superior officer, court, and, hoard, /was 
required^o make periodical reports 
on the character and conduct of every 
person in the employment of the Com- 
pany — a practice which, as tending ta 
establish a universal system of espion- 
age, was generally disliked and soon 
abolished. Equally questionable was 
a regulation he made shortly before 
leaving India, whereby corporal pun- 
ishment was wholly abolished in the 
Indian army. That it would be a most 
desirable thing, if practicable, to get 
quit of this degrading «uid inhuman 
punishment in an honourable profes- 
sion, is Indeed certain, and probably 
the high social position of the sepoy 
renders dismissal from the service a 
punishment extremely dreaded, and* 
which in pacific quarters may enable 
commanding officers in a great measure 

dispense with the lash. But in ac- 
tual war, and in presence of the enemy^ 
whoh imprisonment is impossible, and 
dismissal would only weaken the force, 
no other punishment will ever be found 
either practicable or efficacious; and 
at all events, it was to the lost degree 
impolitic to abolish a punishment in 
the native ranks which was, and is still 
retained, though happily under great 
restrictions, for tho troops of Great 
Britain ff ^ 

7. But all other measures of Lord 
W. Bentinck sink into insignificance 
when compared with the Immense and 
wholesale reduction of the army, which 
went on during the whole time that he 
held the reins of powte. So incessant 
and considerable was this reduction, 
that the native army in the employ- 
ment of the Company, which in 1825' 
had been 246,125, had sunk in 1836 
|,to only 152,938 men, without any in- 
crease y<iatever in the European troops 
in India, which in both periods were 
about 30^000.* This immense redu«a- 
tion, amounting to nearly 100,000 men 

* See Chap. xlvt. $ 25, note, where the num- 
bers for each year are ^ven. 
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ill ten years, tcpk place too when there their military experience, but it ren- 
was no diminution whatever in the dered them strangers to their men. 
dang(Jrs of the empire, or in the neccs- Neither had confidence in the other, 
sity for a large military establishment, because neither knew each other. That 
but, on the contrary, a great increase most essential element in military vig- 
in both from the vast extension of our our and efficiency, a thorough trust mid 
em^e, which daily brought it into coufid&MO between officers and men^ was 
contact with a wider circle. ?lll such awanting, when those engaged in the 
considerations, so overwhelming to the diplomatic service only rejoined their 
thinking few, so utterly disregarded regiments when hostilities actually 
by the unthinking many, were drown- broke out. To this cattsu as much as 
ed in the senseless cry for economy and to the peat proportion of the native 
reduction at any cost, which at that army which was composed of young 
period pervaded the people of Great soldiers when the war in Affghanistan 
Britain, and forced itself both upon and the Puiyab broke out, the narrow 
the Goveniment at home and the East escape from total ruin is mainly to bo 
India Company. It must be admitted ascribed. And to the same cause is to 
that these prodigious and sweeping re- be referred the fact so fremiently ob- 
ductions did effect a very great dimi- served in the later wars in India, that 
nution in thes expenditure of India, the sepoys were often not to be relied 
insomuch that, instead of an annual upon, and that they were very different 
deficit, which the periods of the Pin- from the veterans of Coote and Clive, 
darree and Burmese wars had exhibited. They were so because they wanted tho 
a surplus was presented, which at the essential element of military power in 
close of Lord W. Bentinck’s adminis- all countries, but above all in Asia, 
tration in 1835 amounted to no less tliat of a thorough acquaintance and 
than £10,000,000 sterling. But a^ confidence between officers and men. 
what price was this treasure accumu^ 9. When there is so much to lament 
lated? At the cost of the most inpii- in Lord William Bentinck's adminis- 
nent peril to the empire, soon to be tration, it is consolatory to reflect that 
shaken to its foundations by the Aff- there are some particulars to which 
ghanistan disaster, and in the fields of unqualified praise is due. The first of 
the Punjab. these is the abolition in the British 

8. A circumstance peculiar to India dominions of the terrible practice of 
tended very much to augment the dan- widows immolating themselves on tho 
gers of this great reduction of the mil- funeral-pile of their husbands, known 
itary force in that 'country, and that by the name of swte. This was effect- 
was the frequent abstraction of officers ed under Lord William Bentinck’s 
from the (native^ regiment to fitl dip- administration by a simple enactment 
lomatic or other civil situations m declaring the practice illegal, and sut>- 
the service of government. Economy jecting ml concerned in aiding or abet- 
was the chief motive for this practice : ting it to the pains of manslaughter. ^ 
the diplomatic servant was got at a less It Jiad the immediate effect of putting 
rate because ho continued to enjoy his an end to this atrocious custom, which 
pay ; and it was aAso thought in many has never since been practised, except 
cases that tho vigour and decision of a by stealth, in the British dominions, 
man trained to military duties were Contraiy to what was generally sup- 
more suitable to the semi-militaiy du- posed, this blessed change was effected 
ties of resident at native courts, without shocking the rengious feelings, 
than the habits of civilians would be, pf*the natives, or disturbance of any 
But with whatever diplomatic %,dvan- ' kind — a fact which demonstrates that 
tages such a practice might be attend- this abominable practice jpwl not its 
ed^ nothing is more certain tlmn that origin in the religious feenngs of the 
i1#was to the last degree prejuaicial to country, but sprang from a “Afferent 
the army. It not only deprived the and much more impure source. It 
officers so abstracted of a large part of originated in the selfish cupidity of 
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the unhappy widow’s relatives, who their number of the Principal haunts 
inherited her fortune when the sacrifice and ramifications of^this terrible so- 


was consummated, and forced her to 
, submit to it for their aggrandisement. 
It is to the lasting honour of the Brit- 
ish Government, and Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, that they 
put an end to such frightful saciifices, 
brought about for such base and selfish 
■ ends. 

10. TheCDther act of wise benefi- 
cence, or rather salutaiy justice, which 
distinguished Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, was the destruction 
of the destructive tribe of TlmgSj or 
Phansi-gars, who had long infested 
some provinces of India. T3iis sect of 
fanatics, whose principles and prac- 
tices were such that they would pass 
for fabulous if not attested by contem- 
porary and undoubted evidence, were 
for the most part thieves and murder- 
ers of hereditary descent, who, without 
industry, employment, or occupation, 
lived a wandering life, going about 
the country robbing unsuspecting vic- 
tims, whom they immediately after 
murdered. With such dexterity were’ 
their assassinations effected, and so 
eflectually was all trace of them con- 
cealed, that hundreds and thousands 
of unhappy persons perished every 
ear under their hands, no one knew 
ow, and were buried no one know 
where. Distinguished by no mark or 
characteristic from the ordinary in- 
habitants of the country, they yet 
foimed a fraternity apart, held toge- 
ther by secret signs, oaths, and tenor, 
And whose principles were as fixed for 
the work of destruction as those of 
' the freemasons are for that of charity. 
They made no use of daggers or poison 
in efifecting their assassinations ; a strip 
of cloth or an unfolded turban was sui- 
Jficient to strangle their victim, who 
was immediately plundered and bur- 
ied with surprising skill and celerity, 
^e foundation of their creed was the 
fatal doctrine of necessity, of which 
th0y held themselves out as being 
the mereAlind instruments. ** Is any 
man killea by man's killing 1 Are we 
not instruments in the hands of God ? " 
was their favourite argument. Hav- 
ing obtained information from some of 


ciety, Lord William Bentinck bunted 
them out, and ran them down without 
mercy. From the time 'when pursuit 
commenced in 1830, to 1836, i),bove 
2000 jjf them were sei 2 »d and i^tried, 
and either executed, transported, or 
imprisoned at Indore, Hyderabad, 
Saugor, and Jubbulpoor. For a time 
the fanaticism of tlie sect, and the 
long impunity which their crimes had 
enjoyed, sustained them at the judg- 
ment-seat and on the scaffold. But 
at length, when many of the most 
notorious leaders had been tried and 
executed, their resolution gave way; 
numbers purchased a pardon by a full 
confession. Such as could effect it, 
sought safety in fligh^j and at length 
the co^ufederacy was broken up, and 
the memory of it, like that of the Old 
Man of the Mountain in the Lebanon, 
will survive as one of the darkest and 
most incredible episodes in human 
history. 

11. Another important change, pos- 
sibly fraught with great consequences 
in^jfuture times, was the abolition of 
the forfeiture which formerly existed 
of civil lights on a proselyte’s conver- 
sion to Christianity. This was con- 
sidered a most perilous innovation in 
a country so subjugated by religious 
intolerance as Hindostan ; but it was 
introduced with so much caution, and 
so judiciously worded, that it excited 
little^or no commotion even when first 
introducedf^>and when it was most to 
bo apprehended. Probably the pro- 
fessors and teachers rf)f the ancient 
superstition deemed it so strongly 
rooted in the prejudices and feelings 
of the people, nursed by thousands of 
ears* customs, thaS' no danger was to 
e apprehended to it from any possible 
facility given to conversion to another 
and®a purer faith. Perhaps, too, the 
number of creeds— Brahmin, Mussul- 
man, Christian, Jews, Fire-worship, 
pers, bnd Buddhists— which pervaded 
the country, had rendered, the inhabit- 
ants indifferent to any attempt toirftro- 
duce a new creed, and incapable of unit, 
ing together in any common measures 
to resist it. Toleration of other, creeds, 
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provided their bwn is not interfered taineers were bi-ave and determined, in 
with, is the ruling principle in India, consequence of the indisposition of the 
as it ntust be in all countnes inhabited raiah to enter the lists with the power- 
by the professors of many, and sue- ful Company, which had long been the 
cessively subjected to the dominion of protector of his family. When pos- 
all. Certain it is, that since these session was taken of his palace, ample 
legal^mpediments have been removed, evidence both of the determination 
the progress of Christianity ill India and atrocitjr of his character was dis- 
lias not been materially increased, at covered. Piles of firewood were found 


least among the superior classes, and 
that the proselytes in tlie lower, of 
whom so much is said, are generally 
looked down upon by their compatriots, 
and too often enrolled under the ban- 
ners of the Cross by poverty, necessity, 
or other motives than the influence 
of mental illumination. The reason is 
obvious ; they are not fitted to receive 
it, and will not be so for ages to come. 
Christianity retires previous mental 
training, and will not root without it. 
Our Saviour was not sent iifto the 
world in the days of Pharaoh, but in 
those of Ceesar; and when He did ap- 
IJear, it was not in the extremities of 
civilisation, but in its centre, midway 
between the arts of Greece and the 
learning of Egypt, the wealth of Persia' 
and the legions of Rome. 

12. The administration of Lord 
liam Bentinck being one of external 
peace, and of a strenuous endeavour to 
diminish the public expenditure and 
right the finances of the State, the 
pmitical transactions of the period, 
though not without their importance 
in India, may be summarily dismissed 
in a work of general history. The 
most important ^f them,fthe deposi- 
tion of the Rqjah of Coorg, and the 
conversion of Ips mountainous pr“ ' ‘ 
pality into a province of the Madras 
presidency, was effected in April 1834. 
A domestic quarrel with his sister, for 
whom he entertaifted a criminal pas- 
sion, and her husband, which led them 
to seek the protection of the British 
Government, and numerous acts of 
tyranny on his part towards his un- 
fortunate subjects, fonned the grounds 
for this invasion, which was better 
founded in his misgovernment than in 
any right of interference on onr part. 
It took place on 6th April 1834, in 
four divisions, and encountered very 
little opposition, though the moun- 


in different parts of the building, ap- 
parently with the intenti( 9 i of setting 
it on fire ; and the bodies of seventeen 
persons of both sexes, including three 
relatives of the rajah himself, were dis- 
covered in a pit in a jungle. Not a 
single male of the royal house, except 
the rajah, had been allowed to survive. 
His prime-minister, and the chief in- 
stigator of these atrocities, was found 
deSi in a wood hanging from the branch 
of a tree. The deposed rajah became 
a pensioner on liberal terms of the 
East India Company, and some years 
ago came to this country, accompanied 
by an infant daughter, to whom Queen 
Victoria had the kindness to stand as 
godmother. She is educated in the 
Christian religion—the first link, in 
high rank, between the native princes 
and the faith destined one day to over- 
spread the earth, 

13. Political ar^ngements of somo- 
moment took place witli Oude, Nag- 
pore, Mysore, Jeypoor, and other small 
Indian states, which do not deserve a 
place in general, whatever they may 
do in Indian history. But an event 
of the deepest interest to the whole 
world occurred during this administra- 
tion-one of the many, and not the 
least important effects which steam- 
navigation has bequeathed to the world. 
Thj^ was the opening of the ** overland 
route,’* as it, is called, to India by the 
Mediterranean, Egj^pt, and^ the Red 
Sea, and the consequent reduction of 
the period of transit from four or five 
months to six weeks. So great an ad- 
vantage in many respects has this 
elUtoge proved, that this has now be- 
come the general mode of transit for 
passengers to India, leaving the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope 
chiefly for sailing vessels laden with 
cargoes. The mst voyage between 
Suez and Bombay was made by tha- 
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Hugh Lindsay in 1830, and occupied seldom enforced, still okisted in India, 
thirty days. It is now usually done It is remarkable thai these restric- 
in fourteen or sixteen. ' The effects tions had applied only to Europeans ; 
of this change have undoubtedly been and accordingly, when Mr Silk Buck- 
to diminish to less than one-half the ingham was removed from India some 
distance to India, and au^ent in a years before, on account of some iii- 
similar proportion the facility of send- tempermice in his published wriilings, 
ing troops and supplies to our Eastern his jounial was continued bj»’ an An- 
dominions. The ease with which two glo-Indian, to whom the power of ban- 
splendid regiments of horse were sent ishment did not apply. Kow, how- 
in 1855 fronf^ India to the Crimea is a ever, all restrictions on the press, 
proof of this. Yet is this change not whether in the hands of Europeans or 
without its dangers, which may come natives, were removed by Sir Charles 
in process of time to overbalance all Metcalfe, and the Indian press was 
its advantages. By reducing to nearly rendered, and has ever since continued, 
a third the time required for corro- as free as that of Great Britain, 
spending with Hindostan, it brought 15. It is a curious circumstance that 
the countrj’’ under the direct control Sir Charles Metcalfe, by whom, irre- 
first of the East India fk>mpany, and spective of any orders from the East 
now of the House of Commons, to an India Company, and ^Ven in opposi- 
extent which was impossible when the tion to ^heir wishes, this great change 
communication could be kept up only was introduced, hud in 1826 deprecated 
by a voyage of five or six months round it in the strongest terms, as tending 
the Cape. It has thus substituted the to enable the natives to throw off our 
government of the many at home, yoke,” and had in a recorded minutb 
necessarily imperfectly informed, for of Council in October 1830, expressed 
that of one on the spot, surrounded Un sharp language the evils attendant 
with all the means of accurate local 'on the proceedings of Government 
knowledge. Whether this will event- finjjing their way into the public news- 
ually prove a change for the better, papers. The vast alteration made bo- 
tinie will show ; but certain it is that tween this period and 1835 in the 
our Indian empire lias never been in frame of the monarchy, and the ruling 
such peril as it has frequently been influences at home, can alone account 
since it was introduced. And the ex- for so remarkable a change of opinion, 
perience of the Crimean campaign gives Experience, however, has now proved 
no countenance to the idea that a war- that the innovation has by no means 
council or single will in Paris or Lon- been attended with the dangerous con- 
don can be advantageously substituted sequegees which were at first antici- 
for the unshackled directions of a des- pated^from Ut, and that Sir Charles 
potic government or real commander- Metcalfe's later opinion was the better 
m-chief on the spot. founded of the two. Ifothing can be 

^ 14. Lord William Bentinck quitted more certain than that in an empire of 

India in May 1836, and was succeeded such extent, ruled by foreigners, won 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the senior and preserved by the sword, numerous 
member of the Council in the govern- abuses in every department mn.st have 
ment of Calcutta. The brief admin- sprung up, wmch can only be checked 
istration of this able ' and experienced or exposed by a free and independent 
public servant was signalised by a press.* The melancholy fact, which 
change which at first sight would recent times have brought to light, 
seem to be of incalculable impoft-« that, in spite of its warning voice, tor- 
ance, but which in practice has not'ture ii' still practised by the native 
been ottewlGd by the vast results for tax-collectors under the English rule 
good or for evil wMch might natural- in sevei^l parts of India, is a sufficient 
fy have b^en anticipated from it. This proof of tiiis. The reason why the 
was the entire removal of the restric- freedom of the pres^ though attended 
tions on the pres^ which, although with some inconvenience, has, hitherto 
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at least, teen ’followed by no danger- ternal peace and domesticimprovement. 
ous consequences is obvious. It exists Yet under his administration arose the 
in what, to the immense majority of most terrible war in which our Indian 
the people, is a foreign and unknown empire had ever been engaged ; under 
language. N'othing is perilous, in the his sway was sustained a disaster as 
way of exciting commotion, but what great as the destruction of the legions 
is fi^telligiWe to the mass^. The of Varus ! So much is man the crea- 
most violent political diatribes may be ture of circumstances, and so little is 
safely addressed to the people of Ger- the most strongly-marked individual 
many in English, or of England in disposition, or that of collective bodies 
French ; and however much the de- of men, able to control dhe current of 
moralising effect of the licentious press events, in which both, in public life, 
of London may be dreaded, no man often find themselves irrecoverably in- 
ever felt any fears from the publi- volved. 

cation of nev/ editions in the British 17. The first important measure of 
capital of the works in the original Lord Auckland’s administration was 
language of Ovid or Aretiii. one little in accordance with these pa- 

16. Lord Heytesbury was appointed cific professions, and the morality of 
by Sir R. Peel, during his brief tenure which has excited much difference of 
of office in th(^spring of 1836, to sue- opinion among the writers on Indian 
cecd Lord William Bentinct But affaii*3. This was the deposition of the 
before he had started for India the Rajah of Sattara, who had been placed 
change of Ministry in favour of the on the throne of his ancestors by the 
Whigs took place, and they annulled East India Company itself in 1818, and 
the appointment, and substituted Lord had since governed his subjects, ac- 
Auckland in his room, who forthwith cording to their own admission, with 
proceeded to his destination, and held moderation and humanity, and engaged 
the office of Governor-General during in the prosecution of public wonts of 
the next six eventful years. TheeJ^r- lasting utility. The charge made 
acter of this nobleman, which was against him proceeded from a corrupt 
amiable and unambitious, seemed well and vindictive brother, who accused 
calculatedto carryout the pacific policy him of the mosiOextravagant designs 
which the East India Company, with against the British empire in India, 
sincerity and earnestness, never fail to and of having corresponded for a course 
impress upon their viceroys. At the of yeeirs with the Portuguese authori- 
farewell banquet given to him by the ties in Goa, with a view to engage 
Company, he said ** that he looked them in an alliance against the British 
with exultation to the new prospect Government, to recover for the rajah 
opening before khn, affoitiing mm an the Mahratta territories of which the 
opportunity of doing good to his fel- confederacy had been deprived by Lord 
low-creatures, />f promoting education Hastings’s victories. Extravagant as 
and knowledge, of improving the ad- these projects were, they were dis-^ 
ministration of justice in Inma, of ex- tindtly proved to have been entertained 
tending the blessings of good govern- by him ; and as he was a prince of a 
ment and happinfts to India.” These weak intellect and very slender infor- 
were his genuine sentiments ; all who mation, their absurdity was not so ap- 
heard the words felt that he was sin- parent to him as it would be to the 
cere. He had no taste for the dhi and worst informed European, More seri- 
confusion of a camp — no thirst for for- ous charges were brought against him 
eign conquest. Simple and unobtru- jaGf having been tampering with sepoy 
sive in his manners, of a mild Ibd un- soldiers, and corresponding, in a way 
impassioned temperwnent, of a gentle hostile to British mteresy, with tlie 
ant retiring nature, he was as^xious ex-rajah of Hagpore, a man of infamous 
to shun as others are to court notoriety, character and well-known hatred to 
His only object waste pass his allotted the Company’s Government. The re- 
span of goveimment in measures of ex- suit was that Sir James Camac, the 
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governor of Bombay, required liim to 
sign an acknowledgment of his guilt, 
and he would be forgiven. H e refused, 
and was deposed, and the government 
bestowed on his brother, who had given 
the information which led to his ruin. 
More important events, however, were 
now impending, and Great Britain be- 
came involved in negotiations and 
military operations of tno highest im- 
portance, andi which, in their final re- 
sult, shook the British empire in the 
East to its foundations. 

18. TfiE North is the quarter from 
which, in every age, the independence 
of India has been seriously threatened, 
its plains ravaged, and Its dynasties 
subverted. Twelve times within the 
limits of authentic and recorded his- 
tory the Tartars have burst through 
the snowy barrier of the Himalaya, and 
descended upon the ifiains at their feet : 

’ the Macedonians in one age under Al- 
exander, the Persians in another under 
Nadir Shah, have carried their victori- 
ous standards over northern India ; and 
even the Affghans have often loft their 
inhospitable mountains, and returned 
to them laden with tlie spoils and the 
trophies of Hindostan. More than 
half the modern inhabitants of India 
are the descendants of the savage war- 
riors from beyond the Himalaya snows 
Avho in different ages have overspread 
its territories, and left permanent 
traces of their victories in the language, 
the religion, and the customs of their 
descendants. It is these repeated con- 
quests from the north which is the 
chief cause of the inability at this time 
^to resist the British power; for the 
country is inhabited by the descendants 
of successive conquerors so much at 
variance with eacli other, that they 
cannot now unite even for measures of 
mutual defence or the maintenance of 
their common independence. Till a 
new and more formidable enemy ap- 
peared on the ocean in the ships t)f. 
Inland, India had never been con- 
quered l^kfrom the north, and was 
ruled by.themogul princes, the descen- 
dants of the chiefs of the last swarm of 
these dreaded Tartar conquerors. 

19. Persia is the first and most pow 


erful barrier of Hindostan against tlie* 
irruptions of these northern barbarians. 
No considerable army can enter India 
by land but through its territory ; and 
the transit of the stony girdle of the 
globe which separates its lofty plains 
from Hindostan, difficult and daij^er- 
ous at air times, is only practicable to 
the power which has subdued or is in 
alliance with Persia. Only two roads 
practicable for artillery or carriages 
are to be found in the vast snowy 
ridge, varying from 18,000 to 25,000 
feet in height, which shuts in, over its 
whole northern frontier, the plains of 
Hindostan. All the Asiatic conquer- 
ors, accordingly, who have aspired to 
or effected the conquest of India, have 
commenced with the regions of Khor- 
assan and reached that Country either 
by the passage of tlie Bamian Pass, or 
that which leads from Herat to Canda- 
har. The route pursued by Alexan- 
der from Babylon by Balkh, Cabul, 
and Attock, or that followed by Tim> 
our by Herat, Candahar, and "Cabul, 
ye those which aU other -armies have 
ftllowed, and which to the end of the 
worjd must be pursued by those who 
are attracted in Asia from its cold and 
desolate upland plains by the wealth 
of Delhi, or the warmth and riches of 
the regions of the sun. 

20. But Persia is not the only state 
which lies between India and the Asia- 
tic barbarians who constantly threaten 
it from the north. After leaving the 
arid and lofty valleys of Khorassan, 
the tr&vellerf before 'h« enters Hindo- 
stan, has to traverse for many a long 
and weary day the mountains of Aff- 
GHANisTAN. TWs wild and moun- 
tainous region, part of the offshoots of 
the vast Himalaya range, is for the most 
part situated to the twuth of the crest 
of the ridge called the Hindoo- Kooah. 
It is a vast quadrangular mass of moun- 
tains, ‘containing 5,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, interposed between northern 
and southern Asia. Sucti is the mgged 
and impracticable nature of the coun- 
try, that it can be traversed only in a 
few valleys, the waters of which de- 
scend from the summit of the ridge 
towards Hindostan, and which from 
the earliest ages have constituted the 
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well-known and only routes from the 
northward into its burning plains. 
These roads either pass through Her- 
at, and reach Cabul by Furrah and 
Candahar, or else cross the Bamian 
Pass at tlie upper extremity of the 
va!^y of Oabul, and divida in their 
descent towards Hindostan,*ome go- 
ing from Candahar by the Kojuck and 
Bolan Passes into the western terri- 
tories of India, but the chief from 
Cabul by the celebrated Khyber Pass 
direct to Attock on the upper Indus. 
It is by the latter route that Alexan- 
der the Great, Timour, Nadir Shah, 
and all the great conquerors of India, 
have penetrated into the country wa- 
tered by the Indus and .the Ganges. 
The valley in which Cabul is situat- 
ed, 6000 feet^above the sea, is wide, 
fertile for a mountain remon, and 
abounds with corn, pasture-lands, and 
the fruits of Europe. But when the 
road approaches the Kliyber Pass, 
•^vhich may be truly called the Iron 
Gate of India, it enters a defile aboVe 
fifty miles in length, often only a few 
yards in breadth, overhung with tern- 
fic precipices on either side, some^jmes 
three or four thousand feet in height, 
where the mountain-path descends on 
the edge of a roaring torrent, fed even 
in the height of summer by the melting 
of the snows in the mountains above. 

21. Like other mountaineers, the 
inhabitants of Affghanistan are de- 
scended from various races, which, 
spreading upwards from the acBoining 
valleys and plains on tiie soifth and 
nortn, have formed a group of different 
families of mjinkind, held together by 
the strong bond of identity of circum- 
stances and common necessity. Brave, 
independent, and strongly bound by 
the ties of clan aid feudfl attachment, 
they are turbulent and vindictive both 
to strangers and their own countiy^ 
men. Their mutual injuries areinany, 
their feuds still more frequent. Blc ’ 
is ever crying aloud for blood j revenge 
is deemed the first of the social vir- 
tues ; retribution the most sacred in- 
hfritance 'transmitted from &ther to 
son. Living under a dry, clear, and 
bracing climate, but subject to extreme 


vicissitudes of heat and cold, the peo- 
ple aitt strong and active, and capable 
of udaergoing great fatigue on horse- 
back,! the only mode of travelling of 
which the ragged nature of the country 
admits. Kindly and considerate to their 
dependants, the chiefs are served with 
loyal zeal and devoted fidelity by their 
clans ; and in no paii; of Asia are the 
bonds of slavery, whether in the house- 
hold, the farm, or the#tenure, more 
lightly felt. Hospitable and generous, 
they receive the stranger without sus- 
picion, and entertain liim without 
stint. In foreign transactions, whether 
with individuSs or other nations, Uiey 
are often distinguished by the usual 
fraud and dissimulation of the Asia- 
tics ; but when their personal honour 
is pledged, they have the loyalty and 
truth of European chivalry. Trade and 
commerce of every kind are held in 
utter contempt ; they are intrusted to 
Persians, Hindoos, and Russians, who 
frequent the bazaars and fairs of Herat, 
Candahar, and Cabul, and supply the 
rude mountaineers with the broad- 
cloths of Russia, the spices of India, 
and the manufactures of Ispahan, to the 
whole extent required by their simple 
wants and limited means of purchase.* 
22. The history of Affghanistan, 
from the earliest times, like that of 
most mountainous regions, presents a 
uniform succession of internal feuds, 
and perpetual changes both in the order 
of succession in the reigning families, 
and the houses in which the govern- 
ment of the different tribes was vesjted, 
without the regular hereditary suepes- 
sion and right of primogeniture which 
have in every age been the main pillars 
o( European stability. Suprem n power 
has generally been the prizn^of a for- 
tunate soldier, and its loss tlie penalty 
of an effeminate inmate of the seraglio. 
Its boundaries have advanced or reced- 
ed according as an intrepid and skilful 

f* Tliis brilliant description is mainly taken 
from Kaye’s Afghanistan— a. splendid and 
elaborate work, which forms the staple of all 
that has, or evSr can be, writte# on this inost^ 
Interesting dampaign. The irothor htis sel- 
dom altered the language in striking passages: 
he would as soon think of improving on Xen- 
ophon or Livy, 
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captain has pushed its predatory tribes 
into the adjoining states, or beeiiisub- 
jected to their inroads in his y)wn. 
Even the great conquerors, whosd vic- 
torious standards have so often tra- 
versed Asia Hko a whirlwind in every 
direction, have never made any lasting 
change on its government or its for- 
tunes. Every valley sent forth its lit- 
tle horde of men to swell the tide of 
conquest, andSrhare in its spoils as long 
as the career of success lasted, and on 
such occasions Afghanistan had often 
proved a most powerful ally to the 
victor. But it never formed a lasting 
acquisition to his dominions. When 
the din of war ceased, and the stream 
of conquest had rolled past; matters 
returned to their old state ; valley was 
armed against valley, chieftain against 
chieftain, tribe against tribe ; and the 
Afghans, left to themselves in their 
barren hills, ceased to be formidable to 
the world, till a new conqueror roused 
them to war, to victory, and to plunder. 

23. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Douranee Em- 
pire, which had risen to pre-eminence 
in these mountain-wilds, embraced a 
very large territory. ** It consisted of 
Atfghanistan Proper, part of Khorassan, 
Cashmere, and the Derajat. Bounded 
on the north and east by immense and 
'inaccessible snowy ranges, and on tbo 
south and west by vast sandy deserts, 
it opposed to external hostility obsta- 
cles of an almost insurmountable char- 
acter. Spreading over the crest of the 
jffeat range, it extended from Herat on 
%e west to Cashmere on the east, and 
^trom Balkh on the north to Shikarpoor 
on the south.” * This extensive region 
was capable, when its military strength 
was niliy drawn forth, of sending 
200,000 horsemen into the field ; and 
it was able,, therefore, to furnish the 
most effective aidto any military power 
ossessed of resd^ces adequate to 
ringing such imm^se forces into ac- 
tion. But, like ampther mountain 
^ states, it was miserably deficient in the 
*-i.mean»of plUpng, equippihg, or feeding 
^ them. From;it8 own resources^t could 
not maintain an army of more than 
twelve thousand men, and unless, 
^ Compressed ttom I^ayk, i. 10, 11. 


therefore, it was powerfully supported 
by some other state capable of supply- 
ing this deficiency, it could not* be 
considered as formidable to either its 
southern or northern neighbours. Like 
the Swiss or Circassians, the Affghans 
make a tr|^o of selling their blood(^lo 
any foreign nation which will take 
them into its pay ; and the command 
of its formidable defiles, the gates of 
India, may at any time be obtained 
by the power which is rich or wise 
enough to take that simple method of 
gaining possession of these important 
passes. 

24. In the close of the last century, 
when the Douranee empire was at the 
zenith of its greatness, and the French 
Government, under the guidance of 
Napoleon, was bent on strikiDg a deci- 
sive blow^at Great Britain through its 
Indian possessions, a formidable coali- 
tion against them was not only possi- 
ble, but within the bounds of probabi- 
lity. Zemaun Shah was at the head 
of the Affghans, and all the adjacent 
t§bes, whom he had subjected to his 
dominion. The memory of the last 
invaeion of the Affghans, which had 
been entirely successful, served to 
awaken the utmost alarm in India 
when it was known that he was openly 
making preparations for the invasion, 
of Hindostan, and about to descend 
the Khyber Pass at the head of an in- 
numerable host of these formidable 
mountaineers. In reality, he was in 
secret i^ged on by Napoleon, who had, 
when in Egyjft, been intcorrcspondence 
with Tippoo Saib for the subversion of 
the British power in India, and since 
his fall and his own alliance with Rus- 
sia, had concluded, in 1801, a treaty 
with the Emperor Paul for an inva- 
sion of India by a European army of 
seventy thousand men, composed one- 
half of French, and one-half of Rus- 
sians. ' This regular force was to have 
roceeded by Astrakhan, Herat, Can- 
ahar, ^nd Cabul, to Attock on the 
Indus, and was to have been preceded 
by Zemaun Shah, at the Jiead of a 
hundre<^ thousand Affghans. At the 
approach of forces so formidable, it 
was not doubted that the whole native 
powers of India would rise in a body 
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to expel the hated islanders from their 
shores. 

25. Although Marquess 'Wellesley, 
to whom the government of India at 
this period was intrusted, was well 
aware of the inability of Affghanistan, 
wwout external aid, to iniade India, 
lie yet knew what powerful assistance 
it I was capable of rendering to any 
great power which should attempt that 
object. He therefore took the most 
effectual means to avert the danger by 
entering into close relations with the 
Court of Persia. With this view he 
selected a young officer who had been 
distinguished in the siege of Seringa- 
patam, Captain, afterwards Sm John 
Malcolm, who was despatched to Te- 
heran in the end of 1799. With such 
talent and fliplomatic skill did the 
young envoy, who was thoroughly 
master of the Oriental languages, ac- 
quit himself of his duties, that a treaty, 
eminently favourable to Great Britain, 
•was concluded soon after his arrival in 
Persia. He distributed largesses with 
a liberal hand, and ** the name of Eni^- 
land became great in Iran.”* Before 
this treaty was concluded, the danger, 
so far as Zemaun Shah was concerned, 
had been postponed by an internal war 
in which he had become involved, 
which had drawn him back from Pesh- 
awur to Candahar. By the treaty it 
was provided, that “should any anny 
of the French nation attempt to settle, 
with a view of establishing themselves 
on any of the islands or shores^f Per- 
sia, a conjoint #Drce shalf be appointed 
by the two high contracting parties to 
effect their cKtirpation.” Its original 
conditions further bound the Persian 
Government to “ slay and disgrace” 
any Frenchman mtimding into Persia ; 
and in the event of Zemaun Shah at- 
tempting to descend upon In^a from 
Cabul, to operate a diversion from the 
side of Herat. This treaty, however, 

* The expense I have incurred is very 
heavy, and it Is on that score that I Ma alann- 
«d. Not that it is one farthing more than I 
have, to tha best of my Judgment, thought 
ndhessary to answer, or rather further, the 
ends of my mission, and to support the dig- 
nity of the Brijfclsh Government”— Captaik 

Malcolm toLoBDWELLESLBV, 26th July 1800; 
JKate, i. 8. 


which the French historians justly con- 
demli as exceeding the bounds of dip- 
lomltio hostility, was never formally 
ratiled, and soon became a dead letter, 
so fir 08 Zemaun Shah was concerned. 
That dreaded potentate was soon after 
dethroned by one of his brothers, Mah- 
moud, made prisoner, and his eyes, 
according to the inhuman Asiatic cus- 
tom, put out, os Zema^ himself had 
done to his own elder brother, whom 
he had dethroned. The blind and un- 
happy soverei^ sought refuge in the 
British dominions; and the mighty 
conqueror, who, it was feared, was to 
follow in the footsteps of Timour or 
Genghis Khan, sank into an obscure 
recipient of British bounty in the city 
of Loodianah, in Hindostan. 

26. Time wont on, however, and 
brought its wonted changes on its 
wings both in Europe and Asia. Na- 
oleon, indeed, never lost sight of his 
esim of striking a decisive blow at 
England through her Indian posses- 
sions ; conferences on the subject were 
renewed with the Emperor Alexander 
at Erfurth, and such was the magic of 
the mighty conqueror's name, that all 
the eloquence and gold of Captain 
Malcolm were forgotten at the Court 
of Persia. In 1806 a Persian envoy 
was despatched to Paris to congratu- 
late Napoleon on his victories in Eu- 
rope, and in 1807 a French mission 
arrived in Persia, and was received 
with extraordinary distinction, charged 
with tho task of ormnising and carry- 
ing into effect the long-meditated’ in- 
vasion of India by the combined forces 
of France and Russia. Lord Mint<® 
was the governor-general, and as Lord 
'Vtellesley had sought to establish a 
counterpoise to French inffuence in 
Affghanistan by an alliance with Per- 
sia, so now he sought to establish a 
barrier against Persia in Affghanistan. 
For this puroose a mission was de- 
spatched to Cabul under the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
whose charming work first made tlie 
English acquainted vritjj^a countrj^ 
destined to acquire a melancholy cele* ^ 
brity in its annals. Mr Elphinstone 
was very cordially received by Shah 
Soojah, who had by this time dispos-^ 
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sessed liis brother Mahmoud in the 
ever-changeful government of AfFg^ii- 
istan, ^and a treaty was conclutrbd, 
whereby that prince bound himselv to 
resist any attempts of the French and 
Persians to advance through his terri- 
tories to India. 

Not content with thus rearing 
up a barrier in Alfglianistan against the 
French designs the East, the British 
Government endeavoured to counter- 
act their influence in the Court of Per- 
sia itself. With this view, two mis- 
sions were despatched, the first under 
Sir John Malcolm from India, the lat- 
ter, headed by Sir Harford Jones, di- 
rect from London. The first ■was 
unsuccessful, the Com-t of Teheran 
refusing to receive the embassy in 
person, upon which Sir John Malcolm 
returned to Bombay. But Sir Har- 
ford Jones was more fortunate. Be- 
fore the mission of which he was the 
head had arrived at the Persian capi- 
tal, intelligence had been received of 
the French disasters in Spain in 1808, 
and their retreat behind the Ebro; 
and the increased arrogance of Russia, 
owing to the alliance of the Court of 
Teheran with France, had revived the 
ancient and hereditary animosity of 
the Persians against the Muscovites. 
Skilfully availing himself of these cir- 
cumstances, Sir Harford, under Lord 
Castlereagh’s direction, then Foreign 
Minister, succeeded in entirely neutral- 
ising the influence of Franco at the 
Court of Teheran, and concluded a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween Persia and Great Britain. By 
Ifois treaty the Persian monarch d^- 
cUred null all treaties previously con- 
cluded with any European power ; erf* 
l^ged not to permit the passage of any 
Ijuropean force through nis dominions 
toward^} India ; and in return England 
engaged, in the event of his being in- 
vaaed by any European power, to fur- 
nish a i:nilitary force, or in lieu thereqf 
a subsidy in money, with such mili- 
tary stores as might be necessary for 

^-^0 ^pulsi3|^ of the invading force. 

* Although this convention was only 
preliminary, and the definitive treaty, 
in terms or furtherance of it, was only 
^igued in November 1814, yet it was 


immediately acted upon, and its first 
effect was the dismissal of the French 
mission. The definitive treaty con- 
tained two articles regarding Anghan- 
iatan, which became of importance in 
after times. By the first, the Persimi 
Govemmeii^ engaged to send an ani<y 
against the Affghans, to be paid by 
the English Government, in the event 
of their going to war with that power ; 
by the second, the British were re- 
strained from interfering in any war 
between the Affghans and the Persi- 
ans, unless their mediation was de- 
sired by both parties. 

28. JThe stupendous events which 
occurred in Europe in 1814 and 1816 
entirely removed the danger of French 
invasion of India, which had been so- 
much the object of dread T)oth to the 
British al^d Indian Government for 
fifteen years before. But in its stead 
succeeded the terror of another power, 
so much the more formidable as it had 
been victorious in the bloody strife- ' 
■which had so long distracted Europe, 
ami as its dominions lay not at a dis- 
tance from, but contiguous, to, the Per- 
sian provinces. Russia had long been 
an object of apprehension to the kings 
of Teheran, and that feeling had been, 
greatly increased since the incorpora- 
tion of Georgia with the Muscovito 
dominions hod bipught the standards 
of the Czar over the Caucasus, and 
into close proximity with the northern, 
provinces of Persia. The great pro- 
gress, h«»wever. made by the British 
officers who, alter the peace of 1814, 
had been taken into the Persian ser- 
vice, in e^\iippii)g and drilling a largo 
body of infantry after the European 
fashion, inspired the Government with 
an undue opinion of tlmirown strength; 
and Abbas Mirza, the lieir to the throne, 
deemed himself invincible when he had 
20,000^of these fine-looking troops to 
rely on. Inspired with these ideas, tho 
Government of Persia in an evil hour 
‘rushed ip to a conflict with Russia, fond-, 
ly hoping that they would succeed hi 
wresting Georgiafrom them, and throw- 
ing the Ixittalions of the Czar beyond 
the Caucasus. The event proved how 
miserably they had been irfistaken. To- 
enable Asiatic troops to rival European, 
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it is necessary to give them not only theA disputes, in direct violation of 
European discipline, but European of- herlengagements to England, the right 
FiCEHS. The Persians, defeated in sev- of pr merchants to navigate the rivei's 
<jral battles, were compelled to sue for thflt debouch on its western coasts. It 
peace, which they obtained only by be seen that the acquisitions she 
Abandoning the great fortress of Eri- has made from Sweden are greater 
'.-jin, and* their whole defensible fron- than what remains of that ancient 
tier towards the north. 'Ac territory kingdom ; that her acqiiisitions from 
thus ceded by the treaty of 1828 to Poland are as large as the whole Aus- 
Russia was nearly equal in extent to trian empire ; that the territory she 
the whole of England, and brought has wrested from Turlwy in Europe is 
the Muscovite outposts to within a equal to the dominions of Prussia, 
few days’ march of the Persian capi- exclusive of her Rhenish provinces ; 
tal. By this treaty, as Sir Harford that her acquisitions from Turkey in 
Jones justly remarked, “ Persia w^as Asia are equal in extent to the whole 
delivered, bound hand and foot, to smaller states of Germany, the Rhen- 
tho Court of St Petersburg,” and its ish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and 
pixjstration was the more discreditable Holland taken together ; that the coun- 
to Great Britain that the latter power try she has conquered frojn Persia is 
was bouiKhby tlie treaty of 1814, in about the size of England; that her 
the event of a war between Persia and acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
uny European power ^ eithef to send an equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
Army from India to assist in its de- Italy, and Spain ; and that the terri- 
fence, or to pay an annual subsidy of tory she has acquired since 1772 is 
two hundred thousand tomauns dur- greater in extent and importance than 
lug its continuance. the whole empire she had in Europe 

29. As the fatal treaty of 1828 was before that time, 
a turning-point in Eastern polracs, 30. ** Every poi-tion of these vast 
and for the first time brought Eng- acquisitions, except, perhaps, that in 
land and Russia into scarc^y dis- Tartary, has been obtained in opposi> 
guised hostility in central Asia, it is tion to the views, the wishes, and the 
material to look back for half a cen- interests of England. In sixty-four 
tuiy, and see what the policy and ad- years she has advanced her frontier 
Vances of the latter power have been eight hundred and fifty miles towards 
during that period, and what was the Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
necessity which impelled the British Paiis; she has approached four hun- 
Government at length into the peril- dred and fifty miles nearer to Con- 
ous Affghanistan expedition. This stantinoplo ; she has possessed herself 
cannot be ^ well done Ss in the of the capital of Poland, and has ad- 
words of the able diplomatist who for vanced to within a few miles of tht; 
so long had charge of the interests of capital of Sweden, from which, when 
England at the Court of Persia : “A Peter the Great mounted the throHe, 
reference to the map,” says Sir John she was distant three hundred miles. 
M‘Neill, “ will show that, within the Since that time she has stretched her- 
last half centtiry, Russia has advanced self forward about a thousand miles 
her frontier in every direction, and towards India, and the same distance 
that even the Caspian Seil, which ap- towards the capital of Persia. The 
peered to oppose an impediment to regiment that is now stationed at her 
her progress, me has turned to advan-^ farthest frontier-post on the western 
tage by appropriating it to hersejf.*! shores of the Caspian, has as great a 
It will be seen that the plains of Tar- distance to march hack to Moscow as 
tary have excited her cupidity, while onward to Attock on^e Indus, a: 

• the cMised states of Europe have is actually farther St PetbrsWfl ^ 
been dismembered to augment her do- than from Lahore, the capital of the 
minions. Not content with this, she Sikhs. The battalions of the Russian 
has crossed over into America, and Imperial guard that invaded Persu^ 
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found, at the conclusion of the Svar, eminently favourable for accomplish- 
that they were as near to Herat ifs to ing both objects* For in proportion 
the banks of the Don, that theyyhad as England was assuming a more ftn- 
already accomplished half the distlnce perious tone in diplomacy, she was 
from their capital to Delhi, and ^hat becoming weaker in military strength ; 
from their camp in Persia they had as and it was difficult to say whether the 

f :eat a distance to march back to St ruling pa^ in the state wa: most rat 
etersburg as onward to the capital upon revolutionising all the adjoining 
of Hindostan. Meanwhile the Mos- states, or disbanding the forces at 
cow Gazette threatens to dictate at home, by which alone revolutionaiy 
Calcutta the n(C£t peace with England ; thrones could be maintained, 
and Kussia never ceases to urge the 32. Add to this that the difficulties 
Persian Government to accept from it, of an overland march to India through 
free of all cost, officers to discipline its central Asia are great, but by no 
troops, and arms and artillery for its means insuperable. But the Eussian 
soldiers, at the same time that her march of conquest, especially in the 
own battalions are ready to march East, renders it a matter of calcula- 
into Pemia whenever tlie Shah, to tion, and its success, if unopposed, a 
Avhom their services are freely offered, moral certainty. The Court of St 
can be induced to require their assist- Petersburg nevet tnists tinything to 
ance.” chance, or the hazardous accidents of 

31. Theweightdiio to the important unprepared warfare. It would never 
facta stated in this striking passage, sanction an expedition like that of 
and which every one acquainted with Napoleon to Moscow, or England to- 
history knows to be strictly true, had Cabul. Slowly but steadily advancing, 
been much increased, since the ter- securinff its acquisitions, like the Ro- 
mination of the Persian war in 1828, maiw, by the construction of roads 
by what had occurred in Europe. The ana the erection of fortresses, and 
war with Tui’key, terminatedT by the then i^pccessively rendering each con- 
passage of the Balkan and the capture quest the base of operations for the 
of Adrianople in 1829, had utterly next, it has succeeded for a century 
prostrated the strength of the Otto- past, without experiencing any last- 
man power ; while the victories of ing disaster, in advancing its dominion 
Mehemet Ali, and the ruinous refusal even over the wildest regions in every 
of Great Britain to render any assist- direction. The march to the Indus is 
ance to the Porto to avert his victo- long, the mountains intervening high, 
rious arms from Constontin^le in the difficulties great; but the dis- 
1832, had of necessity thrown Turkey tance is not so Gp(*eat, the counipy not 
into the arms of Russia. At the same so arid, the wilds not so (interminable, 
time, the political changes in lATestern as the route to Eamtschatka, which is 
Europe had gone far dissolve the daily traversed by her troops without 
aiibient alliance between Russia and difficulty. The Russian system is to 
England, and to foster an angry feel-cj impel the lesser states in its alliance 
ing, from difference of internal .gov- into foreign conquest or aggression be- 
emment, between two empires already fore they hazard theu^- own troops in, 
alienated by so causes of jeal- it, and to bring the latter up towards 
ousy in the East. The revolution of the close of the contest, when the 
1830 had again raised France to the first difficulties have been overcome,, 
head of the movement party in Eu- the opposite parties are wellnigh ex- 
rope; that of 1832 had, what was still hausted, and she may, without serious 
more marvellous, plac^ England by oppositioif, achieve decisive success, 
her side. RqBsia, therefore, was im- It was thus that, having subdued 
'j^ed into th^oreer of Oriental con- Persia by +he war of 1827, sne made^* 
quest hot less by what she dreaded in it the platform for future operations, 
the West than what riie hoped in the and impelled the Persian forces into 
East, and the opportunity appeared an attack on Affghanistan in 1837. 
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Had she succeeded in that, she would 
have made roads, built fortresses, col- 
lected magazines, and organised aux- 
iliary forces in its wild regions, and 
not attempted a descent on the Indus 
till the whole physical difficulties had 
be^ surmounted, and the nrospect of 
plunder, or the spirit of iRiaticism, 
had brought the whole strength of 
Asia to her assistance. 

33. To counteract the designs of a 
government guided by such a policy, 
possessed of such resources, and ac- 
tuated by such ambition, both politi- 
cal and military, had now become a 
matter of absolute necessity to the 
British Government, and the supine- 
ness or neglect of former times only 
rendered this necessity, when Lord 
Auckland arrived in India in 1836, 
the more pressing. The war of 1828 
had broken down the military strength 
of Turkey, the treaty of U nkiar-Skelessi 
had converted what remained of it 

•into an auxiliary force of Russia. The 
war of 1827 had swept away the bar- 
rier of Persia, and it was easy to fore- 
see that in the next conflict in tne 
East the contest would be beg\jn by 
the Court of Teheran, and tno bat- 
talions of Russia would be preceded 
in their steady march towards Hin- 
dostan by the desultory forces of the 
kinff of kings. Affghanistan, beyond 
all doubt, would be the next object of 
attack. Herat, its frontier fortress 
towards the west, emphatically styled 
the “ Gate of Hindostan,” was already 
designed as tlie place where the first 
blow would be struck. To an empire 
wielding tl\p military strength of 
sixty million^ of men, but only en- 
jo 3 ring a revenue of sixteen millions, 
the prospect of a country where a 
revenue of twelhy-four millions was 
reaped by its maritime conquerors 
presented an irresistible object of at- 
traction. • 

34. Fortunately, if Affghanistan was 
the only remaining barrier aga^t Ru 3 « 
sian innuence and aggression, the char- 
acter of itg inhabitants afforded an easy 
ffieans of retaining them in British in- 
terests. Fickle, fond of change, and 
divided among each other from time 
immemorial by intestine feuds, there 


were wet two paraculars in which they 
all ujiited — these were, the love of in- 
idenco, and the love of money, 
st the Persians in particular, 
immediate neighbours on the 
and west, they entertained the 
most violent hereditary animosity, 
similar to that felt in former days by 
the Scotch or the Welsh against the 
English. To be left undisturbed in 
their mountain fastnesSis, without re- 
straint on their contests with each 
other, was their great object; but 
though detesting the yoke of the 
stranger, they were by no means in- 
sensible to the merits of his gold. In- 
habiting a barren and churlish land, 
they sought in vain for wealth in Uio 
produce of their own industry; and 
from time immemorial they had been 
accustomed to look for it either in 
foreign conquest, or the subsidies of 
foreign powers. In this money contest 
England had decidedly the advantage 
of Russia ; her Indian possessions alone 
yielded a revenue a half greater than 
the whole tenitories of the Czar put 
together. The obvious way of dealing 
with such a people, therefore, was to 
make no attempt to penetrate into 
their country, or coerce them by mili- 
tary force, but to attract them by the 
certain magnet of gold. It was the 
more easy to do this that the magni- 
ficent largesses of Mr Elphinstone in 
former days at Cabul, and of Sir John 
Malcolm in Persia, had diffused the 
most unbounded ideas of British riches 
and generosity in all central Asia^ and 
the arrival of eve^ envoy from the 
Government of Calcutta awakened a 
fever of cupidity in the country, wMcn 
iras capabfe of being turned to the best 
advaqjbaige. A hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand a-year judiciously an- 

E lied to the Affghanistan tribes would 
ave retained them all in British in- 
terests, not endan^red the life of one 
man, and effectually closed the Gate 
5f India against Russian ambition. 

35. The peculiar circumstances of 
Affghanistan, when it fii^ became in^ 
manner the battle-fiel^ between Grtatl 
Britain and Russia^ "Were eminently 
favourable to the establishment of this 
steadying money power of the former 
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nmong its desultory tribes. Z^maun ' 
Shah, as already observed, hac&been 
deposed and blinded by his brother 
Mahmoud in 1801 ; and he, inhisiturn, 
had been deposed, though, wit(i un- 
■\vonted clemency, not deprived of 
sight, by a still younger brother, Shah 
Soojah-OOL'Moolk, whose name ac- 
quired a melancholy celebrity in the 
events which followed. But Shah 
Soojah, a viofent and ill-starred though 
ambitious man, was unable to keep 
the throne he had gained. He was, 
after a short reign, dispossessed of the 
throne by Mahmoud, who reasserted 
his rights, and obliged to take refuge 
at the court of Lahore. This capital 
had recently become famous from the 
ambition and rise of Runjeet Singh, 
whose abilities and energy had raised 
a small tribe to the rank of a powerful 
empire on the banks of the Sutlej, in 
northern India. He brought with him 
from his lost kingdom the famous Kou- 
i-Noor diamond, esteemed the largest 
in the world, which was immediately 
wrested from him by his ruthless and 
unscrupulous host, Runjeet And now 
the trophy of victory adorns the brow 
of our gracious sovereign, Queen Vic- 
toria. 

36. The subsequent adventures of 
Shah Soojah, as detailed in his own 
autobiography, in his efforts to regain 
his throne, exceeded anything which 
fiction has imagined of the marvellous. 
By a wonderfm exertion of skill and 
resolution, he succeeded in making his 
escape in the disguise of a mendicant 
from the prison into which he had been 
^.thrown by Runjeet Singh, and, after 
^undergoing great hardships, reached, 
in 1816, the British station of Loodi- 
anah, where, like his brother Kemaun 
Shah, he became, with his family, a 
pensioner on the bounty of the Eiast 
India Company. Mahmoud, however, 
did not enjoy the throne of Affghan- 
long. As is often the case in 
Eastern stoi^, he became the victftn 
of the ambition and treachery of his 
a^izier, Fiit^h Khan, who had been 
rmainly insSumental in effecting the 
late revolution in his favour, and who 
was desirous of making his own clan, 
the Barukzye, a diminutive branch of 


the great Douranee tribe, the govern- 
ing power in the country. His young- 
est brother, Dost Mahohmed, \v1io 
afterwards became still more famous 
m British history, treacherously made 
himself master of the city of Herat, 
and eveq^'nsulted some ladies of Iwgh 
rank in the harem of the governor of 
that place. Upon this he was attacked 
by Prince Kamran, the son of Mah- 
moud Shah, and forced to take refuge 
in Cashmere, where his brother was 
governor. Fiitteh Khan, the powerful 
vizier, was subsequently made prison- 
er, and, after being deprived of sight, 
cut to pieces in the presence of the 
king and prince because he refused to 
order his brother to surrender. But 
this success was of short duration. 
Dost Mahommed, who a man of 
uncomnmn energy and resolution, and 
extremely beloved by the hill-tribes, 
raised an army, and, advancing against 
Cabul, made himself master of that 
capital, from which Mahmoud Shah*^ 
and his son Kamran fled to Herat, 
i^ich still acknowledged their sov- 
ereignty, and established themselves 
in tgat fragment of the Douranee em- 
pire. Though Ayoob, an obscure prince 
of the royal race of the Suddozyes, was 
proclaimed king, yet the real sove- 
reignty now passed into the hands of 
the sons of Futteh Khan — Azim Khan, 
Dost Mahommed, and their brothers — 
who parcelled out the country amongst 
themselves. But a furious domestic 
strife joon ensued between the Baruk- 
zye brethren, which <nded, in 1826, 
after the death of Azim Khan, and the 
deposition of Ayoob, in the recognised 
supremacy of Dost Mahommed. That 
able ruler succeeded in maintaining 
himself in Cabul and the central pro- 
vinces, where he v^is extremely be- 
loved, and where his government, as 
that of firm and intrepid men always 
is in ^ the East, was found to be a 
perfect blessing to the people. Shah 
Soojah made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts; like Henry VI. ' in English 
story, to regain his lost ipheritance, 
but thqjr were all shattered ogaWst 
the superior capacity and fortune of 
the successful occupant of the throne. 
The provinces which acknowledged 
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the sway of Dost Mahommed weiej ^foraconsiderahleperiodtotho 
those of Cabul, Bamian, Ghiiznee, i J of Persia by Kamran, tho pro- 
CanJahar, Ghouband, andJellalabad; ruler of Herat, and partly on 
but a part, it is true, of the old Dou- k engagements entered into by "that 

ranee empire, founded by Ahmed Shah, Ice while the Shah of Persia was 

half a century before, but the most Jloyed in reducing KhoraSsan to 
importanl# as lying in its ^ntre, and obedience. The claim laid extended 
commanding the whole ^ses from to all Affghanistan, as far as Ghuznee, 
Persia into India. and included Candahaf. Great Brit- 

37. In this distracted state of the ain, however, 1>(ras debarred by the 9th 
Affghanistan empii*e were to be found article of the existing treaty from in- 
tl^e certain and easy means of estab- terfering between the Persians and Aff- 
Hshing, not British government or ghans,» unless called on by parties ; 
mle, but British influence, in the a thing which was not very likely to 
whole hill-countiy beyond the. Indus, occur, whei^ the former was entirely 
The people were so divided by the under the direction of Russia. The 
successful usurpations which had taken Shah of Persia was resolved to make 
place that they had ceased to be for- good his claims by force of arms, and 
midable as enemies, while the reigning the ruler of Herat was equally deter- 
heads of tl» clans which were disput- mined to resist him. Russia iiices- 
ing, and had in different places ob- santly urged Persia into this contest ; 
tained the supremacy, were so inse- Muscovite officers were largely em- 
curely seated on their thrones that ployed in drilling tho Persian armies ; 
British countenance and British gold Muscovite engineers in directing their 

* were alike important to their success, artillery; and under the name of 
To Dost Mahommed, in particular, Russian deserters,” a regiment of its 
ouralliance was of inestimable import- troops was openly employed in tho 
ance, as he was a usurper who ne- Persian service, and was much supe- 
longed to a different and riv(||} clan rior in discipline and equipment to 
from that which had before possessed any force which the Affghans could 
the tlirone. And though supported, as bring against it. In impelling its vas- 
Napoleon was in France, by the gi-eat sal, Persia, into this war, Russia was 
majority of the people, he had to con- only following up its usual policj^ 
tend with a dispossessed party, which winch was to precede its own conquests 
would make every effort to regain it, by the arms of its dependants, as a 
and an indefatigable pretender, who, general pushes forw^ard his tirailleurs 
like the unfortunate Charles Edward before he brings the masses of regular 
in Scottish stoiy, was hovering round troops into action. In this extremity 
the kingdom, in search of a*place to the Shah of Herat naturally looked to 
effect an entrance. He accordingly Great Britain for protection, the only 
was most aiycious to cpltivate the Brit- power capable of counterbalancing the 
ish alliance, and a trifling annual sub^ Czar in central Asia ; and thus, whflo 
sidy would to a certainty have secured | jtbe unceriainty of his tenure of the 
him as a faithful ally. throne naturally inclined Host Ma- 

38. While tHese obvious considers- hommed to ouralliance, the imminent 
tions promised a ready sway over Dost Jiazarti of subjugation by Persia, back- 
Mahommed to the British Govern- ed by the Colossus of the FTorth, was 
ment, another circumstaucet eqiially equally sure to retain tho rulerof Herat 
bound Kamran, the Shah of Herat, in our interests. 

then belonging to tho rival house, hr k 39. The only drawback to this gen 
. our interests. Persia, whictfhad now, ' erally auspicious state of things on tho 
since the peace of 1828, been the mere side of Affghanistan consisted in th(^^ ^ 
•rassal of Russia, laid clain^to a sove- rival pretensions of a state, 
leignty over this city and its depend- had recently risen to eminence in tho 
encies, founded partly on the conquests Punjab. This was the kingdom of 
of Kadir Shah, partly on a payment of the Sikhs. This remarkable tribe 
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had long been known on the balks of 
the Sutlej, and in customs and religion 
dilfered considerably from any o^j the 
adjoining ones. It had never, how- 
ever, attained to remarkable emin!i[acc, 
or been considered as one of the great 
powers of India, till its direction fell 
into the hands of a chieftain of talents 
and energy, Runjeet Singh. This 


province of Peshawur, being the part 
of Affghanistan which lay next to In- 
dia, and which was the more valuable 
as nearly a moiety of the whole rev- 
enue of the old Affghanistan empire 
had been derived from its inhabitants. 
This inv|pon was justly rogardedi as 
an unpamonable offence bv Dost Ma- 
hommed and the other nilers of Aff- 


sagacious and indefati|able man, ob- ghanistan, and they had nothing so 


serving attenti?/ely the course of events 
for the last half centuiy between the 
British and the native powers, whom 
they successively vanquished, arrived 
at tlie conclusion that these hated 
islanders were for the time invincible, 
and that the only way in the end to 
rear up a barrier to their conq^uests, 
was in peace and silence to iorm a 
military force, disciplined after the 
European fashion, capable of bringing 
into the field an army equal to their 
own. For this purpose he offered the 
greatest encouragement to French offi- 
cers to settle amongst his people, and 
intrusted them with the entire direc- 
tion of his military forces. But it was 
the disbanding of so largo a part of the 
sepoy force by Lord William Beijtinck, 
in pursuance of the economical ideas 
of the day, which was one great source 
ot Runjeet Singh’s military strength. 
Many of those whom he dismissed 
took service with the Sikh chief, who 


much at heart as to regain this lost 
portion of the inheritance of their fa- 
thers. But Runjeet Singh was equally 
determined to retain it, for, next to his 
capital Lahore, it formed the brightest 
jewel in his crown. Thus the seeds of 
rancorous hostility and interminable 
jealousy were sown between these two 
powers, both of whom lay on the direct 
route from Russia to Inhia, and the 
alliance either of which would be 
of essential importance either to the 
English in defending, or the Russians 
in forcing an entrance into that coun- 
try. To conciliate both was scarcely ’ 
possible, and the great point for con- 
si^ration was, which was most likely 
to jjrove of service to our interests, and 
which, could most be relied on in the 
contest with the great northern power 
which seemed to be approaching. 

41. The war of artilleiy, however, 
was preceded, as usual in such cases, 
by the strife of diplomatists ; and there 


thus acquired an arnw, containing a the ability of the Muscovites appeared 


large mixture of old British soldiers, 
directed by French officers, and train- 
ed to the very higliest point of discip- 
line and steadiness in the field. 

40. Had it been possible to have ‘ 
united the Sikhs with the Affghans in j 
tSe British alliance, they would liave 

formed a barrier impenetrable alike tc^ my co^ wit£ youf friendly letter, 
the bayonets and the intrigues of Rus- fts ^ 

sia, and which, by the vast armies and of tho^tter prove tL„ 

the stiU vaster revenue of the British in. wislxer, and have friendly opinions towarto 
India, might have bid defiance to the flattered me very much, and I was- 

wnrlri Hnt unfortuimtclv this was convinced of your fr iendship to my everlast- 
woriO. uniouuimroiy, inis was i„g government. In consequence of this, 

very far indeed from being the case, and preserving the terms of friendship which 
Runjeet Singh had taken advantage ofl we now commenced betwixt you and my- 

+bA ritfitrsfcrtte/i state of the Douraiiee ^ my%eart I will feel always happy to • 
the cU8tra<«ca sme 01 we ^ the people of Cabul who may come to 

empire, in coqg^uen^ of the civil dis- trade in my kingdom. On the arrival of youi^ 

Tt ^ 


more clearly than in their military 
operations. The Russian Government 
despatclmd a confidential agent, named 
VicKovich, to Cabul, whk» was fortified 
by a holograph letter* from the Czar 

* ** A. C.— In a happy mom At the messen- 
ger of yonr highness, Mirza Hassan, reached 
)urt with your friendly letter. I was 
very much delighted to receive It, am 
much gratified by its perucal. The contents 
that you are my well- 


^C^kons whiowave been mentioned, 
and by the aid of his numerous and 
disciplined battalions , had succeeded 
in wresting from its chief the whole 


messenger, l^avo desired him to mahe pre- 
parations for his long journey back to you, 
and also appointed a man of dignity to accom- 
pany him on thb part of my govormnent. If 
it please God he arrives safe, he will present 
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himself. He arrived there on the 19th 
December 1837, ostensibly as a com- 
mercial agent, really to carry out the 
diplomatic instructions given him by 
Count Simonich, the Russian minister 
at Teheran, in the middle of Septem- 
ber. Before his arrival, lio^^^er, the 
Britreh Government had senTOaptain, 
afterwards Sir Alexander Burnes, on a 
similar mission to the court of Cabul, 
ostensibly for commercial, really for 
political purposes. The British envoy 
had been received in the most favour- 
able manner by Dost Mahommed, who 
made no secret of his anxious wish to 


42. iTnfortunately, the policy of the 
Britisl Government, and the powers 
comn-ytted to their envoy at Cabul, 
were |eiy little calculated to improve 
theselriendly dispositions. The days 
were Those of economy and retrench- 
ment; and anything appeared to be 
preferable to incurring at the moment 
any outlay of money whiqji could pos- 
sibly be avoided. The presents ho 
brought for the chief andPthe ladies of 
his zenana were trifling and contempt- 
ible, and painfully contrasted with 
the magnificent gifts which during the 
former mission had been lavished with 


enter into the most friendly relations 
with the British Government, and 
upon the promise of such a subsidy 
annually paid as would enable him to 
‘maintain his ^sition, to enter into an 
alliance oftensivo and defensive with 
them. Fifty thousand pounefs a-year 
was all he demanded; a tiifle in Eng- 
land, but a very great sum in those 
^arts, as his whole revenue was only 
nfteon lacs of rupees, or £150,000, a- 
year. So great was the influence ^ 
the British diplomatist, and so strong 
the desire of the Aflghan chief to cul- 
tivate the British alliance, that he at 
first, on learning of the Russian en- 
voy’s approach, despatched orders to 
prevent him from entering the city; 
and when he did arrive, he immediate- 
ly sent for the British agent, and de- 
clared his determination not to receive 
overtures of any sort from any other 
power, as long as he had any nope of 
sympathy or assistance from thf Brit- 
ish Government.* 

to you the rarities of my country, which I 
have sent through him. By the grace of God 
may your days he prolonged.— Sent from St 
Petersburg, the capital of Russia, on the 27th 
April 1837, in the l2th year of my reign. 
Kaye, i. 201, note. 

* “ On the morning of the 19th, Dost Ma- 
hommed came over early from thi^ Bala- 
Hissar, with a letter fTom his son, the gover- 
nor of Ghuznee, saying that the Russian 
agent had arrived in that city on his way to 
Cabul. Dost Maliornmed said he imd come 
for my counsel on the occasion; that he wish- 
ed to have nothing to do with any other 
poUrer than the British ; that ho di^not wish 
to receive any agent of any power whatever, 
fis long cOS he had a hope of sympathy ftom 
us; and that he Would order the Russian 
agent to be turned out, detained on the road, 


so unsparing a hand by Mr El^Iiin- 
stone, and spread such magnificent 
ideas of British grandeur and genero- 
sity. The envoy was empowered to- 
promise nothing, engage for nothing ; 
and although accurately informed by 
him of the imminence of the danger, 
and that it was a ncck-and-neck race 
between England and Russia, neither 
a man nor a ^inea was tendered to 
the chief who held the keys of India 
in his hand, and could avert calami- 
ties unnumbered from the Britisli em- 
pire.* Peshawur undoubtedly mad© 

or act in any way I desired him. He gave 
me up all the letters, wjiich I sent off express 
to Lord Auckland.”— Sir A. Burneb to Gov- 
ernor-General, 19th December 1837 ; Kaye, 
i. 188, 189. 

“ Nothing could have been more discour- 
aging than the reception of the Russian agent. 
Dost Mahommed still clung to the belief that 
the British Government would look favour- 
ably on hig case, and was willing to receive a 
little from England rather than a great fleal 
from any other jpower. But he soon began to 
perceive that even that little was not to be 
obtained. Before the close of January, 
Bumes had received specific instiuctions^ 
from the Governor-General, and was com- 
pelled, with the strongest feelings of mortifi- 
cation and reluctance on bis part, to strangle 
the hopes Dost Mahommed had so long en- 
couraged of a friendly mediation of the Brit- 
ish Government between the Ameer and Bun- 
jeet Singh.”— Kaye, 1. 190, 191. 

♦ “ We are in a mess here— Herat is be- 
sieged, and may fall, and the Emperor of 
Russia has sent an agent to Cabal to offer 
{•Dost Mahommed money to fight Eunjeet 
Singh. I could not believe niy eyes or ears, 
but Captain Vickovieh (that is the agent's 


med) came over to mo sharp, and offered to- 
do as I liked— kick him out, or anything; and 
since he was go fi'iendly, 1 said, Give me the 
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^ difficulty, as it was claiiif d and 
eagerly sought both by the Mghan 
and Sikh chiefs, and it was ro easy 
matter for the English Government to 
leconcile their contending interests, or 
retain them both in our alliance. But 
such was the anxiety of Dost Mahom- 
med to preserve the most amicable re- 
lations with the British Government, 
that by the promise of a very mode- 
rate subsidy' from them, he might 
easily have been induced to forego his 
4emand for the disputed province, and 
remain steady in the British alliance, 
without urging claims which might 
have compromised our relations with 
Runjeet Singh.* But, unhappily. 

Lord Auckland’s policy was entirely 
^lifferent ; and before the end of Jan- 
uary, Captain Burnes received positive 
instructions, which compelled nim, to 
his bitter mortification, to strangle the 
sanguine hopes which Dost Jilahoni- 
med had long entertained of receiving 
assistance from Great Britain, and in 
a manner forced him to throw him- 
self into the arms of the Emperor of I in the following termsl “ I, who am 
Kussia. The minister-plenipotentiary of the ex- 


43. The Russian envoy was by no 
means equally parsimonious in his pro-'’ 
fessions or guarded in his promises. 
He informed Dost Mahommed that he 
was commissioned to express the sin- 
cere sympathy of the Russian Govern- 
ment \^n ^he difficulties, under which 
he labflSVed ; that they were willing to 
assist him in expelling Runjeet Singh 
from Peshawur, and would furnish him 
with money for that purpose, and re- 
new it annually, expecting in return 
the chieftain’s good offices. ^ Even the 
mode of conveying the much-coveted 
treasure was specified; the Russians 
engaging to send it to Bokhara, whence 
Dost Mahommed was expected to con- 
vey it to his own capital. At the same 
time, the combined intrigues of Russia 
and Persia succeed ed«- in effecting a 
treaty with the rulers of Candahar, by 
which they engaged ta transfer to them 
the city and territory of Herat, to he 
held for a tribute to the Shah of Per- 
sia.* This treaty was guaranteed by 
Count Simonich on the part of Russia, 


letters the agent has brought, all of which he 
surrendered sharp.”— Bubnes’s Private. Cor- 
respondejice; Kaye, i. 189. 

Sir M'Neill’s opinion, who wrote from the 
court of Persia, was equally clear. “Dost 
'Maliommed Khan, with a little aid from us, 
could be put m possession of both Candahar 
and Herat. I anxiously hope thai aid will not 
be withMld. A loan of money would possibly 
enable him to do this, and, would give us a 
great hold upon him. He ought to be pre- 
cluded from receiving any other foreign re- 
presentatives or agouts of any hind at his 
court, and should agree to transact all busi- 
ness with foreign powers through the British 
agent. Unless s(yniething of this kind Is done, 
vje shall never be secure; and until Dost Ma- 
hommod Khan, or some other Afghan, shall 
have got both Candahar and Herat \uto 
his hands, our position here must continue 
to be a false one.”— Mr McNeill to Caftaiit 
March 13, 1837 IMS. Records). 

* “ It appears to me that the opinions of 
Dost Mahommed call for much deliberation. 
It will be seen that the chief is not bent on 
|> 08 se$slQg Peshawur, or on gratifying an 
enmity fbwards his brothers, but simply j|ur- 
suing the worldly maxim of securing himself 
froth hdtlry. The arguments which he has 
adduced seem worthy of every consideration, 
s«and.the mor^Bowhen even an avowed par- 
ti^ of l^ultM Mahommed does not deny the 
justice of the Ameer’s objection. ’’—Captain 
Bubnes to > GCvernoii-Oenjbbal, January 26, 
1838; Kaye, i, 194, note. 


alt|d Government of Russia, will he 
guarantee that neither on the part of 
the Shah of Persia, nor on the part of 
the powerful Sirdars, shall there be 
any deviation from, nor violation of, 
this entire treaty and these agree- 
ments.” Thus did the Russian Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of its usual policy, 
push forward the lesser states in its 
alliance, or under its influence, to pre- 
cede Sts disciplined Jjattalions in the 
career of conquest, and pioneer the way 
for its eagles in their ni^rch ; and thus 
skilfully did it take advantage of their 
separate designs and ambition to effect 
an object from which itself in the end 
was alone to profit. To the Shah of 
Persia it promised the sovereignty of 
Herat as the reward of its reduction ; 
to the Candaliar chiefs, the possession 
of that city, subject to the suzerainty 
of Persia; and to Dost Mahommed, 
mone^ to enable him to recover Pesh- 

* Candahar was at this time governed by 
Kohun-dil-Kban and some other ofHhe 
brother^ of Dost Mahommed, who, though, 
they to a certain extent acknowledged the 
Dost’s supremacy, yet acted, when It so suit- 
ed them, as independent chiefs. 
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Awur from the Sikhs, and regain that 
lost appendage of the Douranee em- 
pire. • And the object of all this com- 
plicated diplomatic intrigue was to 
subject Herat, Cabul, Candahar, and 
Peshawiir to its influence, and thus 
secur| the cc^operation of the^ulers in 
all these cities, the keys of tne moun- 
tain-regions, in its grand design of ad- 
vancing its dominions to the banks of 
the Indus.* 

44. Herat was the place which be- 
came the first object of attack in pur- 
suance of these complicated negotia- 
tions. “ Surroundetl,” says an eye- 
witness,' “ by a fair expanse of country, 
where alternating corn-fields, vine- 
yards, and gardens vary the richness 
and beauty of the scene, and the bright 
waters of smalfiuinning streams lighten 
the pleasant landscape, lies tl|^ city of 
Herat.” The eloquent words of Cap- 
tain Conolly apply only to the beauty 
beyond the walls — within them, as in 
fhost Asiatic towns, all is dirt and de- 
solation. But, in a military point of 
view, it is a position of the very highe|f; 
importance. ** Within the limits of 
the Heratee territory, all the great 
roads leading on India converge. ”t An 
army composed of foot and horse only, 
with a few pieces of light artillery, 
might traverse some of the passes, 
seventeen thousand feet in height, 
which intersect the stupendous range 
of the Hindoo Cooali ; but one equipped 
with heavy artillery, and all the cum- 
brous appliances of modem war, can 
make its way by no other route from 
the north-^est to the Indian frontier. 
The city stands in a rich plain lying at 
the foot of the mountains, the extra- 
ordinary fertility of which, especially 

* “ The BuSsian ambassador, who is always 
with the Shah, sends you a letter which I 
enclose. The substance of his verbal mes- 
sage to you is, that if the Shah doei| every- 
thing you want, so much the better; and if 
not, the Russian Government will furnish you 
with everything wantmg. The object of. the, 
Russian envoy by this message is^o have a 
road to the English, and for this they are very 
wxious. He is waiting for your answer, and 
ftm sure he will serve you.”-^Ag^t of Cabul 
to Dost Mahommed, January 14, i83d, No. 6, 
Correspondence regarding Affghmistaiif laid 
hefvre Pa/rliainent. 

t Kaye, i, 203. 


in grail crops, has led to its being' 
styled The “ m-anary of central Asia.^ 
It presents, therefore, every advantage 
for thJcollecting of provisions andfor- 
matiom of magazines, to facilitate the 
transit, in the desolate mountain re- 
gion which lies beyond, of a large army. 
The city itself contains about 45,000 
inhabitants, and stands within four> 
solid earthen walls, each about a mile 
long, which environ it in^he form of a 
square. These walls, however, when 
the Persian army approached them, 
were in a very decayed state. The real 
defence of the place consisted in two* 
covered-ways, or fatcsse-hrayeSf one in 
the inside, and the other in flie outsido 
of the ditch. The lower one was on 
the level of the surrounding country, . 
its parapet partly covered by a mound 
of earth on the counterscarp formed by" 
the accumulation of rubbish from the 
clearings of the ditch.* 

45. When the Persian amiy, directed 
by Russian officers, and supported by 
the Russian battalion of “ Deserters,” 
approached the city, it was nominally 
under the rule of Kamran, tlio only ono 
of the royal family who retained a part 

* ^aken from Kaye, i. 202, 204. In the 
history of tho Affglianistan war, the Author 
thinks It right to say tliat tho chief authority 
relied on, where others are not quoted, is Mr 
Kaye’s graphic and admirable narrative of 
that memorable- contest. In iho library edi- 
tion he is uniformly referred to when this is 
done at the end of each paragraph. The 
passages founded on are, nowever, not in 
general Inserted as quotations with inverted 
commas, because they are almost all so Uiuch 
abridged, tho Author being obliged, in two 
chapters and a half, to condense the matter 
of two large volumes. But he is the first 
tq ackDowledge bis great obligations to thn 
a^urate ana flascinating work, which, liko 
Livy’s narrative of the second Punic war, or 
Segur’s of the Moscow campaign, will always 
form the groundwork of subsequent histories 
on the subject. Those who wish to investi- 
gate the military details will find the best 
account of the advance to Cabul in Have- 
lock’s Narrative ; of the destruction of our 
army there, jn Lieutenant Eyre’s and Lady 
^aale’s Journals ; of the defence ofTJellalabad„. 
in Gleig’s Account of Sale’s Brigade In Aff- 
ghanistan; and of the events in Western 
Affkhanistan and the reconquest of Cabul, m 
Nott’s Life; but the politi(^ and secret • 
tory of these events can onlf be found in the* 
great mass of original documents quoted by 
Kaye, and worked up by him into a story of 
surpassing Interest. 
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•of the former Affghanmoparchya 'Worn 
out, however, by the debility ikdiiced 
by every species of excess, he was him- 
self incamble of carrying on the govern- 
ment, which had entirely fallok into 
the hands of his vizier, Yar Mlhom- 
med, an able and energetic, but un- 
principled and profligate man, whose 
son was the governor of the city. The 
terms which the Persian Shah offered 
to Kamran v'ere, that he was to he 
•deprived of the title of king; a Per- 
sian garrison was to be received into 
the city, where coins were to be stnick 
in the name, and prayers offered for, 
the Persian king. On these conditions 
the Affghan chief was to be allowed to 
retain the government, and he was to 
join his forces to the Persian army and 
that of Dost Mahommed, and make 
war on the Sikhs. These terms were 
indignantly rejected by the Affghans ; 
the old animosity at the Persians re- 
vived in full force; a general enthu- 
siasm seized the people, and they pre- 
pared with resolute determination to 
maintain their independence. But 
Iheir forces were small, their guns few 
and ill manned, their ramparts crum- 
bling in decay; and all their effoits 
would probably have been unavailing, 
had it not been that on the day when 
the King made his public entry into the 
city to direct the war, a young English 
officer was in the crowd which assem- 
bled to witness his arrival, who soon 
acquired the lead in the defence which 
heroism and talent never fail to obtain 
in presence of danger — Eldrhd Pot- 
TINGER. 

46. The Persian army advanced in 
iSiiree divisions, the foremost of which, 
10,000 ' strong, appeared before the 
walls on the 22d or November 1837. 

' The fortress would not have held out 
a fortnight against an Anglo-Indian 
army of half the force ; but the Persian 
host* though 30,000 strong when it all 
•came up, ^ contained few real soldiers, 
and was,* with the exception of the 
Bnssian battalion, in a very rude and 
disorganised state. The inhabitants 
‘’ffii^e a nobl^ defence; and Yar Ma- 
^hommed exertbd Iiimself with surpris- 
ing vigour to stifle discontent and pro- 
vide the means of resistance. Ground 


was broken before the fortress on the 
23d November; .but the proOTess'^ of** 
the siege was for long very wow, al- 
though the firo even of the light artil- 
lery of the Persians brought down the 
rotten parapets like tinder. Sallies 
were made daily; and Pettinger., the 
real heflU'of the place, diffused^' into 
the breasts of all around him his own 
dauntless intrepidity. Under his com- 
mand the operations of the besieged 
became not only energetic but skilml. 
The breaches were repaired as fast as 
they were made ; in vain the flaming 
tempest descended on the inhabitants 
in their houses ; water was provided as 
fast as they took fire. The people 
bore the conflagrations which ensued 
with a constancy worthy of the highest 
admiration ; and thougtfbften despair- 
ing of the result, continued with 
moumfifi firmness to assert their in- 
dependence. 

47. The sie^e continued in this man- 
ner during the whole winter, without^ 
any material progress being made, ex- 
cept in the ruin of the houses in the 
town, accompanied with a melancholy 
loss^of life. “ Scarcely a shop," says 
Pottmger, ^*had escaped destruction ; 
the shutters, seats, shelves, nay, even 
the very beams and door-posts, had 
been torn down for firewood ; most of 
the houses were burnt or unroofed; 
scarcely any business was going on; 
here and there were gathered knots of 
pale and anxious citizens whispering 
their sufferings." Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the 
defence was continued with a constancy 
unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times ; and the Affghans, leaving their 
walls, even made some successful sallies 
with their formidable horse upon the 
enemy. During the Siege, Mr M ‘Neill, 
the British minister at the court of 
Teheran, came up to the Persian head- 
quarters, and exerted his great diplo- 
matic abilities to effect an accommoda- 
,tion, but in vain. On 18th April the 
fire of tBe besiegers was extremely vio* 
lent, and the breaches on the east and 
north we|^e declared practiccfblo. Tlfe 
old walls were sliding down at every 
round. But instead of waiting for the 
assault which was on the point of be- 
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ing delivered, the Affghans themselves 
• leapt over the parapet, streamed down 
the • breaches, and, after a desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter, drove back 
the assailants at all points from the 
advanced trenches. 

48. Tho*24th June was the most 
meAorable day in the sieg^^or on it 
the final assault took place.* With 
characteristic supineness, although the 
signs of what was approaching were 
sufficiently evident, the garrison were 
off their guard. The vizier, Yar Ma- 
hommed, was at his quarters — most of 
the sentinels were asleep. Suddenly, 
at the signal of a discharge of a rocket 
from the Persian headquarters, five 
columns leapt out of the trenches and 
advanced to the assault of as many 
breaches. M four the assailants were 
repulsed ; but at the fifth the stormers, 
gallantly led by their officers? succeed- 
ed in forcing the lower fausse-braye, 
where the defenders fell to a man. En- 
•couraged by this success, they pushed 
up the slope, and after a brief but des- 
perate struggle, the upper fausse-br^e 
was also carried, and a few of the most 
dating assailants gained the top of the 
breach. They there met the Affghan 
reserve, which, by a violent rush, suc- 
ceeded in driving the assailants down. 
Again they returned to the charge, 
again they were hurled down by the 
dauntless defenders. The conflict was 
fierce, the issue doubtful. Roused by 
the tumult, the vizier rode down to- 
wards the breach accompanied by Pot-^ 
tinger; but tlm heart of the Asiatic* 
quailed before tne terrors of that dread- 
ful moment, jnd he could not be pre- 
vailed on to go to the spot where the 
terrible conflict raged. Not so the 
European ; in that ti^ng hour the 
West asserted itt ancient superiority 
over the East. Pottinger’s resolution | 
never failed, and at length, partly by 
energetic appeals to his honour^partly | 
by actual force, the vizier was brought 
up by him to the men as they were re-, 
tiring from the breach, and tWey were 
rallied and led ^ain to the conflict. 
Be^ed b^ the Englishman, and im- 
pelled forward by the yizier* who be- 

* An assault had been, mode on the 18th 
June, but it proved unsuccessful 


labouied with a huge staff the hind- 
most "of the party, the Affghans re- 
turned to the charge, and, leaping 
over the parapet, rushed out upon tho 
storiiers. The Persians, who were ad- 
vanJng with loud shouts in the full 
confidence of victory, were seized with 
a sudden panic on this unexpected on- 
set, and fled headlong down the breach, 
where they were almost all slaughtered 
by the yataghans and bayonets of the 
Affghans. The crisis was over — the 
fortress was saved. The advance of 
Russia in central Asia was ari’ested by 
the heroism and conduct of one man, 
who inspired into the sinking hearts 
of the garrison a portion of Sis own 
indomitable resolution.* 

49. The fate of Herat was, in reality, 
determined on this day; hut tho be- 
sieged were ignorant, as is often tho 
case in desperate actions in war, of the 
magnitude of their own success, und 
retired in sorrow and mourning from 
the scene of their decisive triumph. 
The loss the Affghans had sustained 
was very great : gloom overspread their 
spirits, despair had seized on the brav- 
est hearts. The Persians had lost 1 709 
men in tho assault, the Affghans not 
more than half the number ; but it was 
more severely felt, as their numbers 
were so much less considerable. Provi- 
sions also had become extremely scarce ; 
the people were dying of famine m tliO' 
streets ; ammunition was beginning to 
fail, medical assistance and resources 
of all kinds were no longer to be had. 
The soldiers clamoured for bread or 
money, and increased the sufferings of 
the wretched inhabitants by breaking 
into and ransacking the houses, aim 
tQi’turing the persons such as they 
suspected of having stores of either 
concealed. The blockade, which for 
long.had been imperfect, had now been 
rendered complete, and no supplies of 
any sort could reach the beleaguered 
ana famishing city. But ii^ all these 
respects the condition of the besiegers 

* This animated description is mainly taken , 
ftom Pottinger’s most interring journaliWf 
the siege, excepting that reliting to his noblo ^ 
personal conduct, which is given by Kaye; 
for, like all other really brave men, he is si- 
lent on his own exploits. 
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was little better, in some worae. |Their 
energies were damped, sickness Vaged 
ill their camp, their resources were 
wellnigk exhaustec^ their hope® ex- j 
tingnished. The siege was of Aces-! 
sity converted into a blockade ; iD be- ; 
came a mere question who should starve 
first, y et was there no thought in the 
besiezed of a surrender. “With open 
breacnes,” says Pottinger, "a starving 
soldiery, and^a disaflected populace, 
they determined to hold out to the 
last.” 

60. But notwitlistanding all their 
resolution, Herat must at length have 
fallen, and famine would have van- 
quished those whom the sword could 
not subdue, had not external events 
now begun which hastened the termi- 
nation of this protracted siege. The 
British Government at Calcutta had 
at length become sensible of the vital 
interest which they had in the preser- 
vation of the gate of Hindostan, and 
tardily took measures to give it some 
slight succour. Lord Auckland, at the 
eleventh hour, and after the siege had 
lasted nine months, at the earnest re- 
quest of Mr M ‘Neill, made a demon- 
stration in the Persian Gulf, wliich, 
tliough not in itself of great magnitude, 
was attended with a surprising effect. 
The Semiramis and Hugh Lindsay 
steamers were despatched in the be- 
ginning of June from Bombay, with 
a battalion of marines and detach- 
ments of several regiments of native 
infantry, and on tno 19th June an- 
chored off the island of Karrack in the 
Persian Gulf, where they immediately 
landed. Intelligence of this unexpect- 
^ apparition, magnified by the hun- 
dred tongues of rumour, was imme- 
diately conveyed to the Persian camp 
^before Herat, and arrived there a few 
days after the repulse of the last as 
sault. Soon after, Colonel Stoddart 
was despatched by Mr M ‘Neill to the 
Persian ^amp with a mes^e, to the 
effect, that if the Persians did not retifo 
from before Herat, and make repara- 
tion for the iiyuries which had been 
iMicted updk the English mission, it 
would be considered as a hostile de- 
monstration against England. The 
envoy wes couneotualy received by the 


Shah. “ The fact is,” said the latter, 
“ if I don’t leave Herat, there will bo- 
war; is not that it?” “It is war,” 
replied Stoddart ; “ all depends on your 
majesty’s answer.” “We consent to 
the whole demands of the British Gov- 
ernmentj^ said the Shah^» two days 
afterwarcB ' (Aug. 17). “We wilKnot 
go to war. Were it not for their 
friendship, we should not return from 
before Herat. Had we known that 
our coming here would have risked the 
loss of their friendship, we should not 
have come at all.” Preparations for 
a retreat were soon after made in the 
Persian camp. The guns were first 
withdrawn from their advanced posi- 
tions; the baggage - cattle were then 
collected, the tents struck, and on the 
9th September the Shah!*%nounted his 
horse and set his face homeward. The 
blockade* was raised, and the Atfghans 
beheld with speechless joy their wasted 
plains freed from the presence of the 
enemy. • 

61. The raising of the siege of Herat 
w^s an event of immense im^rtance in 
central Asia, and, if duljr improved, 
wou^J have restored British influence 
over its whole extent, and averted all 
the calamities which ensued. As much 
as it raised the reputation of British 
arms and diplomacy, did it lower those 
of Russia.' More even than battles, 
sieges have, in modem warfare, deter- 
mined the fate of empires, and fixed 
the wavering current of general opinion 
^in the East. The C?ar had been foiled 
by Eitgland; Eldred^^Pottinger was 
the acknowledged hero of Herat, Mr 
M‘NeiU the successful diplomatic agent 
by whom the success had been effected. 
British influence was restored at the 
court of Teheran ; gratitude for ejssist- 
ance rendered pervsWed Affghanistan. 
So far did theso new relations proceed, 
that although tho Russian Government 
had, tkrou^ their ambassador in Per- 
sia, Count Simonich, strongly urged 
•the Persian Government to march upon 
Herat, Advanced them 60,000 tomauns 
to aid in the expedition, and en^ged» 
in the eyent of success, to* remit the 
whole remainder of the debt due by 
Persia to Russia under the treaty of 
1828, they disavowed the whole affair 
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when Lord Durham demanded expla- 
* nations on the subject in 1839, and 
declared that if Count Simonich had 
encouraged Mahommed Shah to pro- 
ceed against Herat, he had ])roceeded 
in direct violation of his instructions. 
At ‘the sanK time they repi^ated en- 
tire!^ Vickovich's proceedings at Ca- 
bul ; a requital for valuable services by 
which that active agent was so discon- 
certed that he blew out his brains. 

62. Thus did England and Russia 
first meet, with entire defeat to the 
latter, in the great battle-field of cen; 
tral Asia. ‘Mf we go on at this rate,” 
said Baron Brunow, the ambassador of 
the Czar in London, to Sir John Hob- 
house, “the Cossack and the Sepoy 
will soon meet on the banka of the 
Oxus.” “ ^ry probably, baron,” re- 
plied the latter ; “ but however much 
I should regret the collision,*! should 
have no fears of the result. ” In truth, 
tlie designs of Russia had now met with 
% signal check, and her aggressive pol- 
icy had recoiled upon her own head. 
The system of impelling the northsin 
powers upon the south before her own 
forces were brought into actioi^ — of 
bribing Persia to enter into the con- 
test by the promise of Herat and the 
remission of the unpaid debt, Affghan-, 
istan by the offer of aid to recover 
Peshawar, and the Sikhs by indemnity 
for the loss of Peshawar by the spoils 
of India — had broken down at the out- 
set. The influence of England in cen- 
tral Asia, wellnigh lost by the parsi- 
monious system of late years, had been 
restored by the heroism of an English 
officer^ and the devoted ^llantry of his 
Affghan followers. Nothing was want- 
ing but a conciliatoryand liberal policy 
to secure the Afij^anistan chiefs in the 
English alliance.^ Unfortunately these 
eminently favom-able circumstances 
were turned to no account, or rather 
rendered the prolific source of ^1, by 
the policy which they induced in the 
British Government. Insteadnf enter-* 
ing into an alliance with Dost Mahom- 
med, the ruler of the people’s choice, 
aUd who, by his vigour and ^.apaci^, 
had won for himself a throne by show- 
ing he was worthy of it, and capable 
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of mejbting the wants of the country, 
they determined on dethroning that 
chief, and placing the exiled discrowned 
sovereign, Shah Soojah, cm the throne. 
The fact of his having proved incapa- 
ble (k ruling, or maintaining himself 
in power, and having been for thirty 
ears an exile, during which he had, like 
is fellow-exiles in Europe, “ learned 
nothing, forgotten nothing,” was deem- 
ed of less importance Aan having a 
monarch on the throne who owed his 
restoration to British interference, and 
was identified with our Government by 
present interest and past obligation. 

63. The result has proved that a 
greater and more lamentable mistake 
never was committed by any govern- 
ment. Shah Soojah was not qnly in- 
capable of ruling Affghanistan, but he 
was in the highest degree unpopular 
with its inhabitants, and would have 
been so with any subjects. At once 
weak and cruel, irresolute and re- 
vengeful, he was utterly disqualified 
to rule a nation of barbarians, and pos- 
sessed no merit but the unwearied per- 
severance with which he had striven 
to regain the lost inheritance of his 
fethers. On the other hand, Dost 
Mahommed was extremely popular 
with all classes,. and by his vigour and 
capacity he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing his power on a solid founda- 
tion, True, he was a usurper, the son 
of the vizier ; he had gained a throne 
by dispossessing his lawful sovereign. 
But Shah Soojah was no better^ he 
had for a brief period held the throne 
by expelling from it his elder brother, 
who had himself won it by dethroning 
and depriving of sight Zemaun Shah, 
the true inheritor of the crown of the 
Douranee empire. The race of the 
viziers had succeeded to that of the 
imbecile shahs, as that of the maires 
du palcnSi from which Charles Martel 
and Charlemagne sprang, had in the 
olden time to the worn-out dynasty of 
the rois fainmnU of the first race in 
France. The claim of legitiraaejr had 
SB little to recommend Shah Soojah ap 
His personal character or^^alificatioSs. « 
He was not the rightful heir to the 
throne; Kamran the victorious, the 
p 
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ruler of Herat, and his came 

in before him. In every ^oint of view, | 
therefore, the determination to replace 
Shah Soojah upon the throne, and dis- 
place Dost Mahommed, was inexpe- 
dient and unjust. It was unjifeat to 
Ihe rightful heir, for it tended to place 
a usurper permanently on the throne; 
it was unjust to the Anghana, for it was 
intended to deprive them of their in- 
herent righi^* so frequently exercised 
amidst the changes of Asiatic govern- ' 
ment, of choosing their own ruler, and 
±6 force upon them a weak and hated 
sovereign, equally incapable of winning 
a throne by conquest or retaining it 
from inheritance. It was unjust to- 
wards Dost Mahommed, who, so far 
from injuring, had done everything in 
his power to favour British subjects 
and Interests, and had evinced the 
greatest anxiety to enter into the clos- 
est alliance with the Government of 


This was done by the sole authority of 
the Governor-General and his cohfi- "" 
dential advisers, then assembled at 
Simlah to enjoy the cool breezes of the 
first slopes of the Himalaya during the 
sultry season; the Supreme Council 
at Calcut^, thoimh they' afterwards 
adhibit^ their omcial consent td the 
measures, were not, in the first in- 
stance, consulted in their preparation. 
Having taken his resolutions, Lord 
Auckland was not long in carrying 
them into effect. After a brief nego- 
tiation with the discrowned exile at 
Loodianah, a tripartite treaty was con- 
cluded at Lahore, on the 26th June 
1838, between the Governor-General, 
Runjeet Singh, and Shah Soojah, 
which, to the infinite astonishment of 
the latter, provided for fils restoration 
to his aijcestral throne. The principal 
articles of the treaty were, that the 
British Government and the chiefs of 


Calcutta. It was to the last degree 
inexpedient for our Indian empire ; for 
instead of erecting a powerful barrier 
against the threatening dangers of 
Russian conquest, it was calculated to 
weaken that which already existed. It 
threatened to involve the English Gov- 
ernment in the endless maze of Aff- 
ghan politics, and instead of bringing 
to their support a powerful ally and a 
gallant people, encumber them by the 
defence of a distant dependant, who 
could be upheld only by the force of 
foreign bayonets. 

54. These considerations, which were 
strongly urged upon Lord Auckland 
by Captain Burnes, and those best 
^quainted with the real state of Aff- 
ghanistan, were entirely disregarded, 
and it was resolved at all hazards eto 
dispossess Dost Mahommed, and in his 
room place ShahSoojah on the throne.^ 

* la October 1838. the author (M, Mar- 
tin, Dsq.), deeply convinced of the uidust and 


President of ihe Board of Control. His LoM-« 
Ship subsMuently addressed a commnnica- 
tion to $ir John a^inst the Affghan war, pre- 
dicting ' that OUT dlfaculties would commence 
1mm our m&ary enoeesses ended.* The 
Duke of WelUngton, Idt Mouptstuart Elphin- 
stone, Mr MmohstonSi Hr Metcalfe, and 
other Indian statesnien, t6ok the same view 
of the que8tion.*'-^M MAnTiN, 435, note. 


Lahore recognised Shah Soojah as the 
sovereign of Atfghanistan ; and he on 
his part engaged to cede Peshawur, 
(^hmore, Attock, and their depend- 
encies, to the Rajeili of Lahore;* that 
the mjah undertook to despatch a body 
of troops to aid in re-establishing the 
Affghan prince on the throne ; that 
the three contracting powers engaged 
mutually to defend each other in case 
of attack ; and the Shah promised not 
to enter into any negotiations with any 
foreign state without the knowledge 
and consent of the British and Sikh 
Governments, and bound himself to 
“ oppose any power having the desi^ 
to invade the British and Sikh terri- 
tories by force of arms, •> to the .utmost 
of his ability.” Lastly^ Shah Soojali 
promised not to disturb his nephbw, 
the ruler of Herat, in his territories, 
and renounced all diaim of supremacy 
over the Ameers of Scinde, who were 
to remain in possession of their coun- 
try udder the condition only of paying 
a moderate tribute to Shall Soojah, the 
amoun^ of which was to be fixed by the 
British Government. 

55. It must be confessed ^hat at first 
sight th^ treaty appeared to have edn- 
ferred as gi-eat a benefit upon the Brit- 

* These territories were all actually in tho 
possession Of Bwdeet Singh, 
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ish as the Sikh Government. It se- 
cured the two powerful states of Lahore 
and Cabul in the English alliance, 
solved, in appearance at least, the dif- 
ferences between them, and seemed to 
provide an effective barrier against 
Muscovite •agression, alil^ in the 
mountains of Affghanistan and on the 
banks of the Indus. But these advan- 
tages, so specious in appearance, and 
not altogether destitute of foundation, 
in reali^ were entirely neutralised, 
and in effect tunied into evils, by the 
inherent injustice with wliicli it was 
tainted. It professed to regulate every- 
thing from views of expedience, and 
the supposed advantage of the British 
Government, by treaties concluded 
only with courts, forgetting that the 




and that it was an unhallowed mode 
of cementing an alliance intended to 
serve as a barrier against Muscovite 
aggression, to commence with an act 
•of spoliation equal to any of those 
with which the great northern poten- 
tate was charged. % 

56. It was at first intended to assist 
Shah Soojah for the recovenr his 
throne only by a very small British 
auxiliaiy force ; and with this view it 
was annoxmced in a proclamation is- 
sued by the Governor -General, that 
the Shah ** should enter Affghanistan 
surrounded by his own troops.” To 
effect this obiect, 4000 irregulars were 
raised and placed under the nominal 
command of Prince Timour, eh^st son 
of Shah Soojah, but really unaer the 
direction of British officers, and en- 
tirely ^aid fiwni the British treasury. 
To this were to be added 6000 Sikhs 
under the command of Runjeet Singh’s 
generals, who was also to station an 
army of 15,000 men in observation 
in the province of Peshawur. These 
forces, with the aid of the terror and 
influence of the English nanle, and 
the supposed amdety of the A%hans 
to regain the rule of their olc^piinces,* 
•would, it was hoped, suffice for the 
change of dynasty in Affghanistan, 
^thout imperilling any considerable 
body of British troops in its terrible 
defiles. Bumes, though he earnestly 
counselled that the case of Dost Ma- 


homn^ed should be reconsidered, and 
that we should act with him * rather 
than against him, yet gave it as his 
decided opinion, that if his dethrone- 
ment was determined on, these meas- 
uresfcrould be amply sufficient to ac- 
complish the object in view.+ But 
more accurate information soon con- 
vinced the Govemtnent that these ex- 
ectations were fallacious, and that if 
hah Soojah was really ^ be restored, 
it could only be by a British militaiy 
force capable in reality, and not in 
name merely, of effecting the entire 
conquest of Affghanistan. Although, 
therefore, the assurances were still held 
out that Shah Soojah should enter 
Affghanistan surrounded only by his 
own troops, and relying for his restom- 


[OilRuf 


in reality, preparations were made for 
an expedition of a very different de- 
scription, and for extending British 
influence and authority far beyond the 
Punjab and the Indus, to the distant 
snows of the Hindoo Coosh.t 

* **It remains to be reconsidered why we 
cannot act with Dost Mahommed. He is a 
man of undoubted ability, and has at heart a 
hieh opinion of the British nation; and if 
half of what you must do for others were 
done for him, and offers made which he could 
see would conduce to his interests, he wmdd 
abandon Russia mid Persia to-morrow. It 
may be said, that opportunity has been given 
him; but I would rather discuss this in per- 
son with you, for 1 think there is much to be 
said for him. Government have admitted 
that be had at best but a choice of difRcul- 
ties; and it should not be forgotten tliat wo 
romlsed nothing, and Persia and Russia 
eld out a great deal*’— Captain Bubnbs to 
OovERNon-GENERAL, Jvm 1, 1838 ; Kaye, i. 
840 . 

t " As for Shah Soojah personally, the Bri^ 
tsh Government have only to send him to 
Pil^sbawnr with an agent, and two of its own 
regiments as an honorary escort, and an 
avowal to the AfT^ans that we have taken up 
his cause, to insure his hein^ fixed for ever on 
the throne4 The Maharajah's opinion has only 
therefore to be asked on the ex-king’s ad- 
vance to Peshawur, granting him at the same 
titoe four or five of the regiments which have 
no Sikhs in their ranks, and Soojah becomes 
ftng.’*— Captain Burkes to Governor-Gen- 
eral, 3 , 1888 ; Kaye, I 342 . 

t **HiB Majesty, Bliah Soojah, will enter 
Affghanistan surrounded by his own tro^, 
and will be supported agaMt foreign iifler- ^ 
ference and factions opposillon by a British 
army. The Governor- General confidently 
hopes that the Shah will be speedily replaced 
on his throne by his own subjects and adhe- 
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57. The force provided for tl[o Aff - 1 
ffhanistan expedition, when it was j 
finally decided on, was extremely for- 1 
midaole, and much more than suffi- 
cient, if it had not been for the diffi- 
culties of the country, for the 4itire 
and lasting subjugation of Affghanis- 
tan. The force destined for the expe- 
ition was styled the ‘‘Army of the 
Indus,” after the style of Napoleon’s 
■bulletins, and by the end of November 
it was all assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Ferozepore. It consisted at 
first of a very large force drawn from 
Jlcngal, formed in two divisions, and 
numbering nearly 28,000 men, which 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
Sikh forces, and exhibited a stupen- 
dous proof of the power and resources 
of the British in India ; for the troops 
were assembled at the foot of the Hi- 
malaya, a thousand miles from Cal- 
cutta, and they were attended by 
nearly 100,000 camp-followers, and 
30,000 beasts of burden. Only four 
European regiments, however, were in 
this great force— viz., the 13th and 
Buffs, and 16th Lancers, and the Ben- 
gal European regiment. But before 
the review had ceased, or active oper- 
ations could be commenced, intelli- 
gence arrived of the raising of the 
siege of Herat, and the retreat of the 
Pei-sian army : less preparation was 


now deemed necessary, and a part only 
of the assembled force received orders 
to move forward. It consisted of^bno 
division under Sir W. Cotton, com- 
posed of three brigades of infantry, 
two of cavalry, and a considerable 
number ^th of siege, horse, and field 
guns, amounting to 9500 men oi' alt 
arms. At the same time 6000 more, 
raised for the immediate service of 
Shah Soojali, accompanied that princo 
in his entiy into nis long-lost do- 
minions. These were to be joined by 
a division from Bombay under Sir J. 
Keane, commander of the Bombay 
army, which was to come round by sea 
to Kurrachee, and from thence march 
up the banks of the Indus. It was 
composed of one brigade of infantiy 
and one of cavalry, vuth^rtillery, and 
included.- two European regiments of 
foot ana one of horse. Sir Henry 
Fane, an officer of tried energy and 
ability, in whom the Bengal army had 
unbounded confidence, at first had the 
command -in -chief. But before the 
inwrch from Ferozepore began, he sur- 
rendered the post he held, partly from 
ill health, partly from thinking there 
was nothing more to do, into the hands 
of Sir John Keane, also a veteran of 
Peninsular fame, but not of the samo 
suavity of temper, nor, equally with 
his predecessor, known to the troops 
he was destined to command. 


rents; and when onoe he shall be secured in 
p(^wer, and the Independence and integrity 
of Afghanistan established, the British army 
will be withdrawn. The Governor-General 
has been led to these measures by the duty 
which is imposed upon him of providing for 
the security of the possessions of the Bntish 
erown ; but he rejoices that in the discharge 
of that duty he will be enabled to assist in 
restoring the union and prosperity of ii^e 
AtTghan people. Throug^hout tlie approaching 
operations, British influence wul be sedu- 
lously employed to further every measure of 
genera] benefit, to reconcile differences, to se- 
cure oblivion of iniuries, and to put an end to 
the distractions by which, for so biany years, 
the welfare and happiness of the Afighans 
have beeiL Impaired Even to the chiefs 
whose hostile proceedli^ have given 
cause of offence to the British Government, 
it will seek to secure liberal and honourable 
l^jitment on their tendering early submis- 
610 U, and CeoS^ ftx>m opposition to that 
course of mea^YW which may be judged 
most suitable foY the general advantage of 
tlielr country.*'— B^omerfioa, Oct. 1, 1838; 
Kaya, 859. ' 


58. Before the army commenced its 
march, a series of magnificent specta- 
cles, epiinently characteristic of East- 
ern manners and habito, took place on 
occasion of the meeting of the Gover- 

chief of Lahore, not inaptly stj^ed 
'‘the Lion of the Punjab.” On oue 
day the British force was manoeuvred 
hy Sir Henry Fane,' to the infinite- 
amazement of the Asiatics, who had 
never seen such movements before ; on 
the ne!kt, the Sikhs were exorcised in 
presence of the English officers by their 
{^chiefs, pnd made a most cremtable 
appearance. The meeting of the Gov- 
ernor-Gefieral with the Lahore chief, 
in a plare selected for the purpose, 
about four miles from the river Gharra, 
presented an unrivalled scene of mag- 
nificence and splendour. A nobId 
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guard of honour lined the way, as, 
amidst the roar of artillery and the 
clamg of military music, Runjeet Singh 
came forth in the centre of a line of 
elephants to the Governor -General’s 
tent, who advanced to meet him. So 
great was •the throng, so ^mlent the 
pr^s, when these two great potentates 
met, that many of the attendant Sikhs 
believed there was a design to destroy 
their chief, “ and began to blow their 
matches and grasp their weapons with 
a mingled ah* of distrust and ferocity. ” 
Soon, however, a passage was made, 
and the little decrepit old man was 
seen tottering into the tent, supported 
on the one side by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, on the other by Sir Henry Fane, 
whose fine figure strangely contrasted 
with the b’Sht and w-orn-out form of 
the EasteiTi chieftain. Ne|t day the 
Maharajah received Lord Auckland in 
his tent, who returned his visit. The 
magnificence of the scene then ex- 
• ceeded that of the preceding day, and 
the Sikhs fairly outdid the British in 
Oriental splendour. **The brillii.nt 
costumes of the Sikh sirdars, the gor- 
geous trappings of their horsey, the 
glittering steel casques, and corslets of 
chain armour, the scarlet-and-yellow 
dresses, the tents of crimson and gold,” 
the long lines of elephants, and still 
longer squadrons of cavalry, formed 
an unrivalled spectacle of Eastern 
magnificence.* But different feelings 
were awakened, and every British heart 
beat with emotion, when, in Jhat dis- 
tant land, th« well-known notes of the 
national anthem arose from a Sikh 
band* and the guns of the Kalsa thun- 
dered forth salute to the, representative 
of Queen Victoria. 

69. It w'as not, however, only in 
these scenes of Splendour that the Aff- 
ghanistan army was to be engaged. 
Could the future have been foreseen, 
the arid march, the muffled dfhm, the 
wasted hpst, would have arisen in 
(mournful solemnity before the dazzled 
■ vision. Little anticipating the catas- 
trophe wjiich awaited them, the British 
•officers returned gaily to Qieir tents, 
charmed with the present, careless of 
.the future. Like the French officers 
* Kate, 1. 875. 


setting out on the Moscow campaign, 
they were in the highest spirits, anti- 
cipating only n niilitaiy promenade of 
six months, to be followed W a speedy 
return to their quarters at Calcutta or 
Boiibay, and regretting only that the 
raising of the siege of Herat had de- 
prived them of the laurels won in Rus- 
sian warfare, with which they hoped 
to adorn their brows. The plan of 
campaign was for the^ Bengal divi- 
sion, preceded by Shah Soojah's con- 
tingent, to cross the Indus at Bukhur, 
and advance through the Bolan Pass 
to Candahar. There it was to be joined 
by the Bombay column, which, on its 
arrival up the Indus at Bukhur, was 
to follow by the same route. The 
whole were then to march on Cabul. 
Meanwhile Prince Timour, accom- 
panied by a Sikh army and Affghan 
auxiliary force, was to proceed from 
Peshawur to the same capital by the 
direct route through the Khyber Pass, 
the tribes guarding which were to 
be propitiated by British gold. The 
march of the Bengal column, under 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, began on the 
10th December, and it was determined 
that its route should be through 
Scinde, in a north-westerly direction, 
to cross the Indus at Bukhur. From 
thence it was to move by Shikarpoor 
and Dadur to the mouth of the Bolan 
Pass, and after surmounting that ar- 
duous ascent, to advance by Quettah 
through the Kojuck Pass to Candahar, 
and wience by Ghuznee to Cabul. 
This was a strangely devious course, 
for the army was to move over two 
sides of a triangle instead of the third ; 
but the object of taking this circuit- 
•us route was to coerce and overawe 
the Ameers of Scinde, whose hostility 
was apprehended on good grounds, and 
who occupied an importont militaiy 
positiox^^commanding the communi- 
cations 6t the army. 

60, The army of Shah Soqjah headed 
l^he line of march, in order to keep up 
the appearance of the movement being 
a national one, and not supported by 
foreign bayonets. B^ a diffieffit^j^ 
occurred at the vetyputset of their 
career. By the existing treaty with 
the Ameers of Scinde, it was stipulated 
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Anxious looks were cast to ever^ green 
mound in the arid waste, and its base 
searched by panting crowds in search 
of the limpia fountain. If a stream 
was seen ^ttering through the trees 
on the si& of the road, men, houses, 
and camels rushed with unbridled im- 
petuosity to the side, and plunged their 
heads in the refreshing wave, drinking 
till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small 
quantities, officers even of the highest 
rank voluntarily shared the much- 
coveted fluid with the humblest pri- 
vates, proving that the European nad 
not degenerated from the time when, 
in the same desert, Alexander the 
Great, pouring away the helmet filled 
with water offered to him, quenched 
the thirst of a whole army. 

64. The reception given to Shah 
Soojah in Candahar was very flatter- 
ing, and such as to justify in a great 
degree the assui;^nces held out by Mr 
Macnaghten as to the disposition of 
the people to hail with joy the restor- 
ation of a prince of the ancient lin- 
eage. An immense crowd assembled 
to greet his approach; there were 
shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the counte- 
nances of the people evinced at least 
momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auck- 
land — “ The Shah made a grand pub- 
lic entry intq the city this morning, 
and was received with feelings amount- 
ing nearly to adoration.” But the 
pleasing anticipations formed from 
this reception were much dispelled 
hy what appeared at a grand review 
o& the army, held a few days after, 
when the restored monarch first a^ 
cehded the ^‘musnud,^’ or throne oi 
^te. As the Bombay column had 
come up the pageant was magnifi- 
cent, and the frpops, now recovered 
:l^m their fati||^ made a brilliant 
appearance- Sut tWe was no en- 
thusiasm jSx the crowd ; no one said» 
God bless him." The English officers 
surrounded king in their splendid 
un^orms of scarlet and gold ; but few 
^\.ffghans ap^^hed him. Murmurs 
were openly ne«^ against the Feiing- 
hees (infidels), who were, come to ex- 


terminate the true believers ; and it 
was already evident that the Affghau • 
throne, in the person of Shah Sooiah, 
could be maintained only hy British 
bayonets. 

65. Soon after these operations were 
concluded by the army of Sir John 
Keane in* western Affghanistan, (the 
eastern force, nominally under Prince 
Timour, hut really under Colonel 
Wade, was engaged in the arduous 
task of surmounting the Khyber Pass. 
This was a service of very great diffi- 
culty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but 
to force it Wade had only a motley 
crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, and 
Affghans, upon the fidelity of wliom 
it was impossible to rely. The oper- 
ation, however, was coiWhicted with 
more facility than, in the circum- 
stances, lould have been expected. 
The Afreedis who held the pass had 
had ample time to mature their de- 
fences during the long time that the* 
British auxiliary forces lay at Pesha- 
wm ; but such was the vigour of 
Wade’s operations when he did ad- 
vance. and such his diplomatic skill, 
that,*partly by force, partly hy ad- 
dress, all resistance was overcome. 
Prince Timour proved a weak, incap- 
able man, who could never, unaided, 
have led his troops through the Khy- 
ber ; but his deficiencies were amply 
supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the 
expedition. The pass was surmount- 
ed with blit a desulto^ resistance, 
in overcoming which, however, the 
troops, regular and irregjilar, evinced 
the greatest spirit, and the Sikhs in 
particular gave token of those mar- 
tial qualities which were destined ere 
long to try to the uttermost the prow- 
ess of the British soldier in the field. 
On the 25th July the fortress of Ali- 
Musjid,»which commands the entrance 
of the defile, was invested, and on the 
following day it yielded to the well- 
directed fire of the guns under Lieut. . 
Barr of the Bengal artillery. This 
success, and the imposing Aspect of 
the army which swept through the 
pfws, brdke up the confederacy of the 
tribes who were inclined to dispute 
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arose from the obstacles aud impedl- 
jneiits of nature. ; But they were so 
great as to occasion a vei^ severe loss 
to the anny, and such as, if combined 
with any serious resistance from man, 
would have rendered the passage im- 
practicabloi The pass is nearly sixty 
milks in length, of continueftl,nd often 
very rapid ascent, shut in with stupen< 
dous precipices or wooded cKffs on 
either side. The joyful sound of rush- 
ing waters was here to be heard ; but 
it little availed the thirsty troops, for 
the torrent which roared by their side 
was polluted by the multitude of dead 
camms which had fallen or been thrown 
into it by the advanced columns. The 
road was composed of sharp flint stones, 
which lamed the cattle, and such as 
fell behind mere immediately seized by 
the marauding tribes which infestea 
the flanks aud rear of the arfhy. The 
line of march was strewed with bag- 
gage, abandoned tents, and stores ; and 
•luxuries which a few weeks before or 
after would have fetched their weight 
in gold, were cast aside, or left t%be 
trampled down by the cattle in the 
rear. At length the worn-out ^oops 
emerged from the pass, and beheld with 
unspeakable joy the open mountain- 
valley of Shawl spread out before them. 
** The clear crisp climate,” sayaan eye- 
witness, ** braced the European frame ; 
and over the Tfide plain, bounded by 
noble mountain-ranges, intersected by 
many sparkling streams, and dotted 
with orchards and viheyards, the eye 
ranged with <ielight ; while the well- 
known carol of the lark, mounting up 
in thg freshtmoming air, broke with 
many home associations charmingly on 
the English ear.”* 

63. On the 26th March the Ben^ 
column reached*Quettah, a miserable 
town, presenting no supplies whatever 
to the troops ; and then the diffictdties 
of his position began painfully to pre- 
sent themselves to the commanding 
officer. Here Sir Willoughby Cotton 
• had orders to wait for further instruc- 
tions ; but this had become nearly im- 
possible, 'for the supplies of the army 
were becoming very low, ana although 
they were doled out in the scantiest 
• Havelock, quoted by Kaye, i 408. 


measure to the unfortunate soldiers 
and camp-followers, yet they could 
not, even by the most rigid economy, 
be made to last much longer. The 
loaf of the European soldier was dimi- 
nislyd in weight; the native troops 
received only a pound, the camp-f<d- 
lowers half a pound, of flour a-day. 
Starvation stared them all in the face. 
In this extremity Captain Bumes re- 
paired to Khelat, and liy tlie promise 
of ample subsidies obtained from the 
khan of that place sonie trifling sup- 
plies of grain and camels, but adequate 
only to the wants of a few days. In 
truth, food could not be found in the 
country. The inhabitants were sub- 
sisting on herbs and grasses gathered 
in the jungle. It was only by bring- 
ing down sheep from the higher moun- 
tains that any addition to subsist- 
ence of the army could bo obtained 
To push on as rapidly as possible, and 
reacli a more friiitful region, was the 
only course which could be followed ; 
but , though Cotton acted with promp- 
titude and decision, he was forced to 
wait till Sir J. Keane, who had now 
quitted the Bombay column, came up 
and assumed the command. This he 
did on the 4th April. Then the aimy 
advanced rapidly through the Kojucfc 
Pass ; and at len^h, on the 26th April, 
Shah Soojah, accompanied by the Brit- 
ish officers, reach^ Candahar, the 
second city in his dominions, and the 
wearied troops found rest and food in 
a fruitful country. The losses in the 
march, though wholly unopposed, had 
been enormous: 20,000 beasts of bur- 
den had perished, whose remains had 
for long furnished the chief food to Hhe 
^^ps^ whose ordinary rations had 
been reduced to a fourth part of their 
usual amount. The sufferings of the 
men, and still more of the animals, 
during t)ie latter part of the march, 
were indescribable ; and never before 
had been seen bow dependent is man 
the vital element of water. Horses, 
already half starved for want of grain 
and grass, were throughout the day 
panting in all the aggies of thirst t 
and in the evening a fern drops of liqma 
could not be ohtaiiicd'even to mix the 
medicines of the sick in the hospitals. 
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Anxious looks were cast to every green I 
mound in the arid waste^ and its base ; 
searched by panting crowds in search 
of the limpid fountain. If a stream 
was seen glittering through the trees 
on the side of the road, men, hopes, 
and camels rushed with unbridled im- 
petuosity to the side, and plunged their 
heads in the refreshing wave, drinking 
till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small 
quantities, officers even of the highest 
rank voluntarily shared the much- 
coveted fluid with the humblest pri- 
vates, proving that the European had 
not degenerated from the time when, 
in the same desert, Alexander the 
Great, pouring away the helmet filled 
with water offered to him, quenched 
the thirst of a whole army. 

64. The reception given to Shah 
Soojah in Candahar was very flatter- 
ing, and such as to justify in a great 
degree the assui;ances held out by Mr 
Macnaghten as to the disposition of 
the people to hail with joy the restor- 
ation of a prince of the ancient lin- 
eage. An immense crowd assembled 
to greet his approach; there were 
shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the counte- 
nances of the people evinced at least 
momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auck- 
land — “ The Shah made a grand pub- 
lic entry into the city this morning, 
and was received with feelings amount- 
ing nearly to adoration.” But the 
pleasing anticipations formed from 
this reception were much dispelled 
by what appeared at a grand review 
oi> the army, held a few days after, 
when the restored monarch first 
cended the ‘‘musnud,^’ or throne m 
Btote. As the Bombay column had 
come up the pageant was magnifi- 
cent, and the troops, now recovered 
£mm their fatmues, made a brilliant 
appearance. But there was no en- 
thusiasm hi the crowd ; ** no one said. 
God bless him/’ The English officers 
surrounded king in their splendid 
uniforms of scarlet and gold ; but few 
VV^nans appr^ohed him. Murmurs 
were openly iielld against the Fering- 
hees (infidels),- who were come to ex- 


terminate the true believers ; and it 
was already evident that the Affghan * 
throne, in the person of Shah Sooj|ib, 
could be maintained only by British 
bayonets. 

65. Soon after these operations were 
concluded by the army o| Sir John 
Keane i»®western Affghanistan, ^the 
eastern force, nominally under Prince 
Timour, but really under Colonel 
Wade, was engaged in the arduous 
task of surmounting the Khyher Pass. 
This was a service of very great diffi- 
culty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but 
to force it Wade had only a motley 
crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, aud 
Affghans, upon the fidelity of whom 
it was impossible to rely. The oper- 
ation, however, was con^.ucted with 
more facility than, in the circum- 
stances, lould have been expected. 
The Afreedis who held the pass had 
had ample time to mature their de- 
fences during the long time that the* 
British auxiliary forces lay at Pesha- 
wm ; hut such was the vigour of 
Wade’s operations when he did ad- 
vance. and such his diplomatic skill, 
that,*partly by force, partly by ad- 
dress, all resistance was overcome. 
Prince Timour proved a weak, incap- 
able man, who could never, unaided, 
have led his troops through the Khy- 
ber ; hut his deficiencies were amply 
supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the 
expedition. The pass was surmoujit- 
ed with but a desulto^ resistance, 
in overcoming which, however, the 
troops, regular and irregjilar, evinced 
the greatest spirit, and the Sikhs in 
particular gave token of those mar- 
tial qualities which were destined ere 
long to try to the utttrmost the prow- 
ess of the British soldier in the field. 
On the 25th July the fortress of Ali- 
Mu.sjid,fcwhich commands the entrance 
of the defile, was invested, and on the 
following day it yielded to the well- 
directed fire of the guns under Lieut. . 
Barr of the Bengal ortilleiy. This 
success, and the imposing Aspect o# 
the army •‘which swept through the 
pass, broke up the confederacy of the 
tribes who were inclined to dispute 
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the passage : some drew off their forces 
• iu despair ; others opened their doors 
to IJie magic of a golden key. Akbar 
Khan, who commanded the force post- 
ed by Dost Mahommed at Jellalabad 
to defend the pass, was recalled to aid 
in the defcmce of Cabul, now threat- 
ened from the west by Kdne. All 
opposition was finally overcome, and 
on the 3d September, Wade and Prince 
Timoiir reached the capital, which had 
previously been occupied by Sir John 
Keane’s forces. 

66. The commencement of this for- 
midable war, and the plunging so large 
a part of the British forces into the dis- 
tant defiles of Afighanistan, produced 
an immense sensation in India, and 
evinced the treacherous surface on 
which the British Government was 
reposing in fancied security. The 
native states on the borders %ere be- 
ginning to evince signs of feverish 
. anxiety. From the hflls of Nepaul to 
ihc jungles of Burmah came threats, 
at first smothered, but ere long openly 
uttered, of invasion. Even in our o^n 
provinces, and those longest subjected 
to our rule, there was an uneasy ^rest- 
less feeling among all classes -—the 
well-known and often unaccountable 
precursor of external catastrophe or 
internal revolution. This feeling was 
peculiarly strong among the Mussul- 
man inhabitants, forming above fifteen 
millions in the upper provinces. It 
was akin to that which, eight-and- 
thirty years before, had alai-,ncd Mar- 
quess Wellesley, when Zemauif Shah 
tnreatened a descent from the moun- 
tains with th^ whole forces of central 
Asia, extenniuate the haughty in- 
fidels who had so long oppressed the 
land. In their eyes the approaching 
conflict assumed the air of a religious 
crusade. It was believed that the Fer- 
inghees were preparing to scale the 
mountains — ** the native guardians of 
the land” — in order to exterminate 
the race of true believers in their strong- , 
iholds, hut that the follower# of the 
Prophet would rise up in countless. 
iBuftitudes, repel the vain assault^ 
pour down over the plains oHihe Pun- 
jab and the Ganges, and wrest all the 
country, from the Indus to the sea, 


from the infidel usurpers. So general 
were these feelings, so common the 
panic excited, tiiat they formed the 
topic of conversation in the bazaars of 
Calcutta and Bombay, and occa.sioneil 
a sei^ous decline in the value of the 
public securities.* 

67. But whatever might bo the ex- 
pectatidns and hopes of the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan powers in India, 
the march of events, iuithe first in- 
stance at least, was very different, and 
a signal triumph awaited the arms of 
Christendom in the very cradle of the 
rule of the Crescent in central Asia. 
The army of Sir John Keane remained 
in Candahar for two months. This 
halt was indispensable, not only to en- 
able the troops to recover from the 
toils and hardships of their long and 
exhausting march, but more especially 
to collect supplies from the rear suffi- 
cient to subsist them in their advance. 
It was, however, expedient to press for- 
ward, and take advantage of the dis- 
union and consternation which the ra- 
pid advance and unexpected successes 
of the British army had occasioned^ 
among the Afighanistan tribes. Tlio 
bloodless fall of Candahar had struck 
terror into the souls of the partisans of 
Dost Mahommed, though it had been 
expected by that sagacious chief him- 
self, who was well aware it was tho 
stronghold of the Doiiranee dynasty. 
But he had never anticipated tho suc- 
cessful passage of the Bolan and Rojuk 
Passes ; still less that the terrors of tho 
far-famed Khyber should have been 
surmounted by a mere motley array of 
Asiatics, led only by European officers. 
Disunion evidently prevailed i,n th» 
cqjintry ; the hopes of Feringhee gold 
had done more than the dr^ of tho 
Feringhee bayonets. A powerful fon'e » 
was advaRciiig against his capital, both 
by the eastern and western passes ; ho 
was obliged to divide his troops in 
order to oppose them, and he knew 
Dot on whom, in this strait, *he could 
rely to repel the threatened invasion. 
His empire was crambling to pieces 
before his eyes. This state of thi — 
made it advisable to ufcss upon the ' 
enemy before he had recovered from 
* Compressed from Kaye, i. 290. 
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his consternation, and accordingly Sir 
John Keane, upon the arrival of the 
necessary supplies in camp, set out on 
the 27th June on his march for Cabul 
by the route of Ghuznee. 

68. This far-famed fortress li<|s on 
the direct road from Candahar to Ca- 
bul, distant two hundred and thirty 
miles from the former, and ninety 
from the latter. The whole country 
on either sidtf through which the road 
passes is open and level, fruitful, com- 
paratively abounding with supplies, 
and presenting no obstacles to an ad- 
vancing army. The town itself is in- 
ferior, both in importance and popula- 
tion, to either of these capital cities ; 
hut the strength of its citadel, which 
was universally deemed impregnable 
in.Asia, as well as its position, com- 
manding the principal road to Cabul, 
rendered it, in a military point of 
view, a post of the highest import- 
ance.^ The rampart, which is sixty 
feet in height, of good masonry, is 
built on a scarped mount, thirty-five 
feet high, rising from a wet ditch, 
and defended by numerous towers a 
fausse-braye, and a skilfully-construct- 
ed outwork on the river face. The 
interior of the town by no means cor- 
responds to this imposing exterior. 
Situated on the extreme point of a 
low range of hills, it is composed of 
mean houses and narrow streets; but 
the citadel contains spacious squares 
overshadowed by lofty trees, hand- 
some palaces, and stabling for an en- 
tire brigade of cavalry. The governor 
of the place, Hyder Khan, had a lar^o 
garrison of trusty troops under ms 
%mmand. To guard agt^st the gates 
lieing blown open, as had so oftwi 
been done by the British in Indian 
•warfare, they were all walled up, ex- 
cept the one to the northward leading 
to Cabul. The ramparts were lofty 
and massy, incapable of being breached 
but by h^vy artillery and regular ap- 
proaches. Dost Mahommed never sup- 
posed ^hat the English general would 
attempt the reduction of a place of 
strength^least of all by a coup-de- 
inam. He tfllught they would mask 
it, and push forward towards Cabul, 
where he was prepared to meet them. 


ened the garrison, and stationed a ‘ 
body of irregular horse on the hills in 
the neighbourhood, who were to sally 
forth and threaten the communica- 
tions and rear of the invaders, while 
he himseU arrested them dn front, in 
a strong position which he had cftcu- 
pied twenty niiles in front of Cabul, 
and commanding all the approaches 
to that city. 

69. But Dost Mahommed's well- 
conceived plan was entirely defeated 
by the vigour and celerity of the Brit- 
ish commander, who, although he had 
left his battering-train behind, had no 
intention of merely masking Ghuznee. 
Abdool Rached Khan, a nephew of 
Dost Mahommed, had joined the Brit- 
ish army on its approaSll to the for- 
tress. He was a man of intelligence, 
and weir acquainted with the forti- 
fications; and he revealed to Major 
Thomson, the chief engineer, the im- 
portant secret of the weak point wherd 
an assault might be hazarded with a 
pvspcct of success. Before the at- 
tack was made, however, a deplorable 
event occurred, which demonstrated 
both the desperate character of the 
fanatics with whom we had to deal, 
and the revengeful disposition of the 
sovereign whom we were striving to 
put bn the throne. A band of frantic 
Mohammedans, named Ghazees, in- 
cited by the priests, had poured down 
upon Shah Soojah’s camp, and were 
met and defeated by Hicolson’s native 
horse ^nd Outram's foot, and their 
holy standard, with fifty prisoners, was 
taken. They were brought into tjie pre- 
sence of Shah Soojah, and then, after 
reviling the king in his own presence, 
one of them actually' stabbed one of 
the royal attendanfb under his very 
eyes. Upon this Shah Soojah ordered 
them all to be put to death, and they 
were hoicked to pieces at his feet, This 
atrocious massacre was never forgotten 
•in Affj^^anistan ; it increased the m- 
disposition of the people to receive 
tthe sovereign sought to be /orced up- 
on them,*and led to an awful retribu- 
tion, when the Affghans got the upper 
hand. **The day of reckoning came 
at last ; and when our unholy policy 
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sank buried in blood and asbes, the 
‘slirill cry of the Ghazee sounded as its 
wail.” * 

70. Relying upon the important in- 
formation obtained from Abdool Khan, 
Sir John Keane and Major Thomson 
resolved upfti an attempt t<^ blow in 
the dabul gate, and carry the place by 
a coup’de-main at daybreak on the 
23d July. For this purpose a storm-* 
iiiff party was formed, consisting of the 
light companies of the four European 
regiments, the 2d, 13th, and 17th, with 
the Company’s European regiment, who 
formed the advance, followed by the 
other companies of the same regiments 
in support. The advance was under 
the command of Colonel Dennie of 
the 13th regment, the support under 
llrigadier - Gel!iBral Sale. The night 
was dark and ^sty ; the win^ wailed 
aloud, but its blasts were drowned in 
the roar of the field-artillery, which 
kept up a heavy fire at random upon 
fho ramparts, on the side opposite to 
that where the assault was intended 
to be made. Meanwhile the stormdis 
were silently formed on the Cabul 
road, and at three in the morning all 
■Wiis ready for tho assault. Beguiled 
by the false attack, the Aflghans 
manned all tho rampaits against which 
the fire was directed, and a row of 
blue lights suddenly ht up along the 
walls, showed that they expected and 
were prepared for an escalade. But 
the assailants were not idle during 
tfliis violent cannonade. In pr^ound 
silence and unobserved, under cover 
of the darkness, they silently piled the 
powderrbags Against the Cabul gate 
under the orders of Captain Peat of 
the Bombay Engineers, whose cool- 
ness in the perijpus enterprise w’as 
most conspicuous ; the fusee was fired 
by Lieutenant Durand, and the ex- 
plosion took place. Above the blasts 
of the tempest and tho roar of flie ar- 
tillery, the mighty sound was heard 
by all, whether in the city ^ or the 
camp, and every eye was turned to- 
wards thQ quarter from which it 
r^ed. A column of black smoko 
was seen to arise ; down with a heavy 
crash came the huge masses of ma- 
* Kaye, i. 445. 


sonry and rent beams which had been, 
lifted up ; and amidst the silence 
which mllowed the awful sound, a 
bugle was heard sounding the ad- 
vance.* On rushed Dennie at the head 
of his gallant band mto the scene of 
ruin; me opening was gained before 
the defenders comd man it, and soon 
the bayonets of the British were cross- 
ing with tho swords of the Affghans. 
A few moments of mortal strife took 
place in the dark, but the British 
gained ground, they caught a glimpse 
of the first streaks of dawn on the 
eastern sky within the walls, and soon 
three loud cheers— so loud that they 
were hoard through tho whole camp — 
announced that the stormers had en- 
tered Ghuznee. 

71. But the fortress, though entered, 
was not yet taken. Sale was eagerly 
advancing with the main column in 
support, when he met an engineer offi- 
cer who had been blown down by the 
explosion, who reported that the en- 
trance was blocked up by tho ruins, 
and that Dennie could not force his 
way in. Uncertain what to do,' Sale 
halted his column, and a short inter- 
val of doubt and anxiety took place. 
But soon tho bugle was again heard 
sounding the advance, where a dcs- 
perato strife awaited tho assailants.' 
The Affghans, now thoroughly alarmed, 
and aware of tho scene of danger, came 
crowding in from all quarters to tho 
gate, and a scene of matchless horror 
and confusion ensued. Dennie, with 
his small but dauntless band, vras 
holding his ground with invincible 
tenacity, and pouring in volley aftej 
volley on the infuriated crowd Into 
th€ midst of the throng Sale rushed at 
the head of his men ; he was cut down 
by the sabre of an Affghan, but after 
'a desperate struggle he regained his 
feet, and clove ms opponent’s head, 
by one blow, to the teeth. The sup- 
port under Colonel Croker dashed on, 
followed by the reserve under Colonel 
Orchai’d; the pass was won, and ere 

* Peat, though hurt by thft concussion, ‘In- j 
stanlly ran forward, and.jpiding the gate 
blown in, made the signalwor tho stormers. 
to advance .— Service Joumalf Febru- 
ary 1840. 
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long the colours of the 13th and 17th ' 
’were seen waving above the smohe in 
the strong morning breeze.* Aloud 
cheer burst from the camp of the be- 
Biegers at the joyful sight, which was 
re-echoed by fearful cries from tWj for- 
tress, for the Affghans rushed, sword 
in hand, from their covers, and plied 
their sabres with frantic resolution 
against tlie bayonets of the assailants. 
A terrible #irife, a fearful carnage, 
took place before the fortress was 
completely won: but in the hour of 
triumph mercy was not forgotten ; the 
unresisting were spared, the women 
were rejected, and not an inmate of 
Hyder Khan’s zenana suffered outrage. 

72. The fall of Ghuzneo, which was 
immediately followed by the capture 
of the governor, Hyder Khan, and 
such of the garrison as had not been 
slain in the assault, 1600 in number, 
was a mortal stroke to Dost Mahom- 
^med. The booty taken was immense ; 
vast stores of ammunition, guns, and 
provisions fell into the hands of the 
victors, who had only to lament the 
loss of seventeen killed and a hundred 
and sixty- livo wounded; of these, 
eighteen were officers— an unusually 
large proportion, affording dOfcisivo 
roof how gallantly they had con- 
noted themselves in the desperate 
struggle. Five hundred bodies of the 
Affghans were buried in the town, be- 
sides a great number who fell under 
the sabres of the cavalry in the pur- 
suit. But the moral effects of the 
victory were even greater than its 
material results. Having been uni- 
versally considered as impregnable, 
and the principal bulwark of Affghan- 
istaii, its rapid and apparently e^y 
capture diffused universal consterna- 
tion. It stnick terror into the intre- 
pid soul of Dost Maliommed, who 
thenceforward became impressed with 
the idea that the British were invin- 
ciblo, and that it was in vain to contend 
with the evident decree of destiny in 
their favour. Afzul Khan, one of his 
sons, who was hovering in the neigh 
w ’bdhrhood, ptepared to fall on the 

* The colourslr the 13th were first planted 
on the ramparts by Ensign Prere, nephew of 
the Hon. John Hookhain Frere. 


beaten army, was struck with such^ 
terror, when he saw the British colours 
waving on the rampai*ts of the Tar- 
famed citadel, that, abandoning his 

jgage, elephants, and camp-equip- 
^ i, which fell into the hands of the 
victors, fled back to Cabul. No- 
thing remained capable of arresting the 
British in their march to the capital. 

73. Thither accordingly they ad- 
vanced, after a halt of a few days at 
Ghuznee. Dost Mahommed, with a re- 
solution worthy of the highest admira- 
tion, desired all who wavered in their 
allegiance to leave his camp, and him- 
self moved forward, with such as he 
thought he could rely on, to Urghun- 
deh, where he parked his artillery and 
prepared to give battle. , But it was 
evidently in vain; the^seeds of dis- 
solution^werc sown in his army. The 
venal Kuzilbashes, the treacherous 
Affghans, vrere fast deserting his 
camp. All sought to pay their court 
to the victors : it was the counterpart 
of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. Ho 
bi^ouglit them to make a stand, and 
rally like true believers around tho 
standard of the Prophet, but it was in 
vain. “You have eaten my salt," ho 
said, “for thirteen years. It is too 
plain you are resolved to seek a new 
master; grant me but one favour in 
requital for that long period of main- 
tenance and kindness; enable me to 
die with honour ; stand by the brother 
of Futteh Khan while he executes ono 
last charge against the cavalry of thes6 
Feringhee dogs ; in thut onset he will 
fall; then go and make your own 
terms with Shah Soojah.”* But tho 
heart-stirring appeal was made in 
vain: none respon^led to it; terror 
or treachery had fi^zen every heart. 
With tears in his eyes, the gallant 
chief turned his horse’s head, and, 
abandpning his recreant followers, fled 
northwards to the wilds of the Hindoo 
Coosh, to seek in its icy soUtudes, and 
amidst cthe savage Oosbegs, beyond 
the Bamian Pass, that fidelity- which 
he could no longer hope to findamoqg 
his own countrymen. 

74. A detachment of cavalry, under 
Captain Outram, who volunteered for 

^ Havelock, 
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the service, dashed off in pursuit of 
• Dost Mahommed, and for several days 
hact him almost in sight. He would 
certainly have been taken, had not an 
Alfghan chief, Hadjee Khan, who had 
betrayed Dost Mahommed and under- 
taken to he their guide, nroved a 
second time a traitor, and purposely 
delayed the march to give his former 
master time to escape. The British 
army broke up from Ghuznee on the 
30th July, and after an unresisted 
march of eight days, arrived before 
Cabul, which they entered in triumph 
on the 7lii August. Gorgeous in gay ap- 
parel, glittering with jewels, and sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, in which 
the scarlet and gold of the English 
uniforms shone forth conspicuous, 
Shah Soojah traversed the cify of his 
fathers, and proudly ascended the 
Bala-Hissar, the venerated palace of 
his race. But though a vast crowd 
was assembled to witness his entry, 
there was no popular enthusiasm, no 
indication of a gratified national wish. 
Slowly, and in majestic pomp, and 
with the air rather of conquerors than 
allies, the procession wound nj^the 
ascent. But when they reached the 
summit, and entered the* gates of the 
palace, the dethroned monarch’s joy 
could no longer be concealed. With 
almost infantine delight, he went 
through all the long-left but unfor- 
gotten rooms and gardens, and received 
with undisguised transports the con- 
gratulations of the Briti^ officers upon 
his restoration ^o his dominion^ 

75. The unexpected and rapid suc- 
cess 0 ^ the Bfitish army in Affghan- 
istan, and the restoration of Shah 
Soojah to what was fondly hoped to 
bo an undisputed throne, gave the 
^eatest satisfaclfon to the Briti^ 
Government and people. Honours 
and rewards were showered with a 
liberal but not undeserved ha!hd on 
the officers engaged in the expedition. 
Lord Auckland was advanced to the 
dignity of earl; Sir John Keane was 
made a peer, with a pension of £2000 
a^ear; Mr Macnaghteu CJoL 

* From Kaye, 1. 460, 461. 


Hennr Pottinger were made baronets ; 
Col. Wade, a knight; while Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, CoLSale, and several 
others, were created Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath. The splendour 
of tly success, and the comparatively 
small loss with which it had been 
achieved, stifled for a season the voice 
of discontent'; and though the Duke 
of Wellington, Marquess Wellesley, 
and a few other sagacicAs observers, 
still maintained that our difficulties 
were only about to commence, and 
that we had better take warning from 
the fate of the Moscow expedition, 
yet the great majority gave way to no 
such apprehensions, ana fondly hoped 
that, after reposing a while on its 
laurels, the force engaged, leaving Shah 
Soojah, a faithful and devoted ally,, 
firmly seated ou the throne, with the 
keys of India in his hand, would return 
in safety to the plains of Hindostan. 

76. Meanwhile Colonel Wade, with 
the force which had passed the Khyber^ 
after making itself master, on the way, 
of Jellalabad, arrived at Cabul on the 
3d of September, so that an impos- 
ing array of 15,000 men, British and 
auxiliaries, was assembled in tlie AfF- 
ghanistan capital. Tliis large force 
enabled Sir John Keane to extend his 
detachments in different directions up 
the valleys of AfTghanistan, one of 
which, advancing to the foot of the 
Hindoo Coosh, and up tlio pass to 
Bamian, chased Dost Mahommed over 
its snowy summit, to seek an asylum 
amidst the huts of the distant Oosbegs. 
To appearance, the country was not 
only entirely subdped, but in a great 
measure tranqulllised ; and though a 
few small expeditionary parties were 
cut off, yet this was no more than 
inight have been expected in a mouh- 
tkiuous country, amidst a warlike 
people, upon whom a new government 
had been violently imposed by foreign 
bayonets. Supplies came on all 
smes in great abundance. The iiever- 
&iling magnet of gold drew forth all 
the resources of the country, and the 
refractory chiefs were e^ry day seKd- < 
ing in their adhesion. 3 
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CHAf»TER XLVIIL 

AFFGHANISTAN RETREAT. 


1. In the n&dst of these flattering ap- 
pearances, however, there was no solid 
ground for confidence; and not the 
least part of the embarrassment of the 
Indian Government arose from the 
very magnitude and decisive nature 
of its success. Shah Soojah, it was 
true, was seated on the throne, and 
from his palace on the Bala-Hissar 
might view without immediate alarm 
the fi^re of Dost Mahommed flitting 
behind the clouds and snows of the 
Bamian Pass, amidst the uncouth and 
shivering Oosbegs. But it had al- 
ready become evident that he had no 
confidence in Ids own position, that 
he was unpopular with the great ma- 
jority of his countrymen, and that the 
withdrawal of the British troops would 
be the immediate signal for nis fall. 
If so, the restored government of Dost 
Mahommed would immediately, alike 
from policy and the desire of revenge, 
ally itself in the closest manner with 
Russia, and the whole objects of the 
expedition would not only be lost, but 
the very danger enhanced which it 
was its chief object to avert. Y et how 
was the army to be kept in its present 
position in Affghanistan without a 
(train upon the Indian empire, which 
its resources, great as they were, might 
prove incapable of standing? The 
country now occupied by the British 
troops was of great extent, a thousand 
miles from its base of operations in 
Hindostan, and inhabited by warlike 
and hostile tribes inured to warfare, 
and with^am^s in their hands, whi^h 
they weU knew how to wield. To re- 
tahi a great force in such a situation 
would prove an irremediable drain 
n^n the remrees of India, and to 
leave asmall^e only was to expose it 
to imminent liL»rd of being cut oif. 

2. Lord Auckland, after carefully 


reviewing every side of this difficult 
question, was of opinion that, although 
the British aimy beyond the Indus 
could not with safety be entirely with- 
drawn, yet it woidd be sufficient to 
leave an auxiliaiy force of five or six 
regiments to aid in keeping Shah Soo- 
jah on the throne. To carry into ex- 
ecution this design, it was proposed to 
withdraw the Bombay foay entire by 
the Bol^u Pass, and a portion of that 
of Bengal by the Khyber, leaving Brit- 
ish troops at Cabul and Cand^ar to 
support the government, and in Ghiiz^ 
nee and Quettah on the west, and Jet 
lalabad and Ali-Musjid on the east, 
llieso designs were only partially car- 
ried into effect. The Bombay column 
indeed set out on the 18th September, 
but it wa.3 found to be necessary to 
leave a much larger force of the Ben- 
gal anny in the country than was at 
first intended. The general orders an- 
nouncing the ultimate decision of Gov- 
ernment were looked for with much 
anxiety, and they at length made their 
appearance on the 2d October. A coni- 
parat^^ely small force, consisting df 
the 16th lancers, witlF two regiments 
of native horse and a large pari of the 
horse-artillery, was to Return to India 
under Sir John Keane ; but the whole 
of the 1st division of Bengal infantry 
was to remain in Afghanistan. The 
ISth Queen’s regiment of infantiy, with 
a sepoy regiment, was to garrison Ca- 
bul; Jwo sepoy corps to hold Canda- 
har. Ghnznee and Jellalabad were to 
bo strongly occupied by native regi- 
ments. o Sir Willoughby Cotton was 
intrusted with the command-in-chiefi 
The forces in Ghuznee weru under tj^o 
immediate command of Major McLaren, 
those m Candahar of General Nott. 
In addition to this, a detachment of 
infantry, with a ti’oop of horse-artiU 
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lery under Lieutenant Murray Mac- 
• kenzie, with a Ghoorka regiment, was 
sent forward to the very extremity of 
the Shah’s dominions to the north- 
ward, to keep an eye upon Dost Ma- 
hommed, who had found refuge among 
the Oosbegs on the other side of the 
loftjl mountain-range of th% Hindoo 
Coosh. This little army, by incred- 
ible exertions, made its way through 
these dreary wildernesses, reached the 
Pass of Bamian in safety, and prepared 
to pass the winter in caverns, amidst 
the ice and snow of the great Cauca- 
sian range.* 

3. The homeward march of the Bom- 
bay anny was signalised by the capture 
of the strong fortress of Klielat, the 
Khan of which was judged to have 
merited deposition by the hostility 
and treachery he had shown. The 
citadel, which stands on a hfgh rock, 
overlooks the town ; and on the north 
were three heights of nearly equal ele- 
vation, which the Khan had lined with 
infantry, supported by five guns in 
position. The attacking force consist- 
ed of the 2d and 17th regiments, a na- 
tive regiment, six guns, and a d^t^'Ch- 
ment of local force, under General 
Wiltshire. The assault was directed, 
in the first instance, against the in- 
fantry on the hills, and the shrapnell 
shells from Stephenson’s guns soon 
compelled them to seek refuge in the 
walls of the fortress. The guns were 
immediately pushed forward to within 
4wo hundred yards of the gate, not- 
withstanding % heavy fire frdtn the 
Beloochee matchlockmen ; and after 
playinn for socne time, it at last gave 
way. Pointing to the cleared entrance^ 
Willshire gave the word to advance, 
and the British soldiers, springing up 
with a loud chee^from the rocks and 
bushes by which they had been cov- 
ered, rushed forward, headed by Pen- 
nycuick and his men, to the ^sault. 
The other companies quickly followed, 
and the entrance was won ; but a des-i 
perate struggle ensued before the cita- 
del was taken, for every inch of the 
Aound was manfully contogted. At 
its entrance Mehrab Khan and his 

* This is the detachment alluded to in the 
last paragraph of the preceding chapter. 


chiefs stood, sword in hand, prepared 
to give battle for his last stronghold. 
But nothing could in the end stand 
the fierce attack of the British. Vol- 
ley after volley was poured in by the 
leading companies with deadly preci- 
sion of aim; the Khan and ei^t of 
his principal officers fell dead or 
wounded ; and at length, being con- 
vinced by Lieutenant Loveday, who 
went up alone to a pailey, that fur- 
ther resistance was vain, they surren- 
dered at discretion. The loss of the 
British was thirty -two officers and 
men killed, and one hundred and 
seven wounded. 

4. The autumn and winter which 
succeeded this brilliant campaign pass- 
ed pleasantly to the officers and men 
of the amy of the Indus. The fine 
climate, wnich felt deliciously cool 
after the sultiy gales of Hindostaii, 
the keen bracing air, the fine forests 
and finer scenery, the ice-cold water of 
tho environs of Cabul, rendered the 
place at first an earthly paradise to 
men who had been toiling for months 
under a burning sun, in a long and 
fatiguing march from the plains of 
India. There were shows, spectacles, 
and amusements : the officers rode 
races, to the no small astonishment 
of the Affghans ; reviews on a grand 
scale, and with princely magnificence, 
were held ; and the King, who de- 
lighted in spectacles of pageantry, 
established an order of kni^thood, 
and distributed the insignia, to the 
persons selected to receive them, with 
grace and dignity. Amidst these scenes 
of festivity and amusement the time 
passed pleasantly away, as it ever doFs 
wken it “only treads on flowers;" 
and the officers who were left, deem- 
ing the campaign at an end, and that 
they wete only destined to reap its 
fruits, sent for their wives, and scarce- 
ly envied those who, on the 18th Sep- 
tember, commenced their iqarch back 
India by the route of tne Kojuk 
and Bolan Passes. 

6. But the thorns Vere not long of 
showing themselves ; and the Bri^ish^ 
officers were soon tmgtmto their cosh 
that their military oewpation of Aii- 
ghanistan was not to be entirely of a 
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pacific character. The detachments 
sent out in different directions did not 
meet with any open opposition in the 
field, but they soon found that they j 
were surrounded by secret enemies, ! 
and that the great majority o^ the 
clans wanted only a leader, and some 
prospect of success, to break out into 
insurrection. Even in the capital, not- 
withstanding the presence of govern- ' 
ment and fiv^ thousand Rritish troops, 
and the occupation of the Bala-Hissar, 
impregnable to the whole forces of Ca- 
bul, unmistakable symptoms of dis- 
content appeared. The prices of every- 
thin" had risen seriously, in some 
articles doubled — the necessary result 
of a commissariat which, at extrava- 
gant prices, bought up all provisions 
within their reach ; and all this, which 
told severely upon the poorer classes, 
was set down, not without justice, to 
the hated presence of the Feringhees. 
Severe oppression was exercised by 
Prince Timour’s troops on the natives, 
which at length reached such a pitch 
that General Nott, at Candahar, flog- 
ged one of the marauders in his train 
in his own presence,* The evils of a 
tripartite government, almost equally 
divided between Shah Soojah, the no- 
minal sovereign ; SirWilliam Macnagh- 
ten, the political agent; and Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, the military command- 
er-in-chief, were already beginning to 
be experienced. Power so divided be- 
came impotent. Responsibility was 
no longer felt when it could so easily 
he devolved on another. To these 
many sources of danger were ere long 
^ded others, less formidable in a^- 
;^arauce, hut scarcely loss so in their 
iilti!mate results. The idle hours 
the officers wore soon beguiled by more 
exciting pursuits than the race-course ; 
the zenana presented greater attrac- 
tions than the hunting-fleld ; and the 
general partially of beauty for mili- 
tarv success inflicted wounds on the 
A£mhan chiefs more painful than thoi^ 
of 5ie sword, e^Ecited a thirst for 
vengeance morr intolerable than the 
^subjugation their country, or the 
forcible chan Aof their goverument. 

* Notfs Memih by Stocqueler, voL 1. 195, 
219. • 


6. While difficulties were thus be- 
setting the English army in Affglian- ' 
istan, the early an<f unlooked-for auc- 
cess of the expedition had fixed tho 
attention and excited the jealousy of 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg. Some- 
thin, lired to be done •to re-estab- 
lish Rui ,n influence in central Asia, 
and counterbalance the check it had 
received from the failure before Herat, 
and the triumphant march of the Brit- 
ish to Affghanistan. For this purpose 
advantage was taken of numerous 
acts of violence committed by the 
Khiva chiefs upon the Russian mer- 
chants carrying on trade with central 
Asia, and who had been, in a great 
many instances, slain or carried into 
captivity by those ruthless marauders, 
to demand reparation aild the punish- 
ment of the offenders ; and upon this 
being relnsed or delayed, an expedi- 
tion was prepared to invade ana oc- 
cupy tho country.* The Russians had 
ample cause for agression — mucll 
more 6o than the English had for 
thsir expedition into Affghanistan — 
and, like it, they shared the fate of 
all the incursions which the powers of 
Europe have made into central Asia. 
After gaining, as is usually the case, 
considerable advanta^s in the out- 
set, it was entirely defeated, and with 
frightful loss in the end. The climate, 
the snows, pestilence, famine, and the 
inconceivable difficulties of the land- 
carriage, proved fatal to a powerful 
body of brave men, 6000 strong, with 
twelv^ guns, amply provided with all 
the muniments of w'ar, very few of 

* ** Kot one of the Russian caravuns can 
now cross the desert without danger. It was 
In this manner that a Russian caravan from 
Orenburg, with goods belonging to our mer- 
chants, was pillaged bj^the armed bands of 
Khiva. No Russian merchant can now ven- 
ture into that country without running the 
risk of losing his hfe or being made a prison- 
er. Th^j inhabitants of Khiva are constantly 
making incursions into that part of tho coun- 
try of the Kirghiz which is at a distance from 
I our lines, and, to crown all these insults, 
they are detaining several thousand Russia^ 
subjects in slavery. The number of these 
unfortunate wretches increases d^ily, for tljp 
peaceful fishermen on the banks of the Cas- 
pian are (mtinually attacked and carried olf 
as slaves to KhivQ.‘*—Prijelamation of Em- 
PEBOB, October 28,l9S9; Moniteur, 14th No- 
vember 1839. 
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whom ever returned to tell the me- 
> lancholy tale of their disasters to their 
coijntrymen. 

7. Scarcely was the British Govern- 
ment in India relieved from the dread 
awakened by this apparition of the 
Muscovite •battalions on the table - 
lan-i* of central Asia, wlien^they had 
more serious grounds for apprehension 
from the difficulties in Atfghanistan, 
which were daily thickening around^ 
them. The skill of the Bntiah offi-* 
cers, however, who were in command 
of the different detachments which 
occupiejJ the country, the bravery of 
the troops employed under them, and 
the superiority of their arms, especi- 
ally in artillery, of whicli the Aff- 
ghans were nearly destitute, for long 
chained victory to their standards, and 
preserved the country to appearance 
iluiet, when in reality convmscd with 
angry passions. Favourable accounts 
at first came in from nearly all quar- 
l;er8. The Bamian Pass was occupied 
without resistance ; the Khyber, though 
not without much fighting and otn- 
siderable loss, was kept open by the 
aid of detachments from Jell^abad 
and the downward passage of Keane’s 
force ; and so confident was Macnagh- 
ten that the country was quietly set- 
tling down under the restored rule 
of the Douranee princes, that he sent 
for his wife from Hindostan, and de- 
spatched a body of Horse under Ed- 
ward Conolly to escort her from the 
iplains of India. In vain Nott warned 
the Governm^t of the comiifg dan- 
gers : his voice, as is generally the 
case \jith ad^ftce at' variance with pre- 
conceived opinions, was disregarded. 

8. Meanw’hile intelligence of the 
most disquieti]^ nature was received 
from Herat. Tlfe liberali^’’ of the 
British Government to its Khap had 
been exti'emo ; twelve lacs of rupees 
(£120,000) had been sent to ruler, 
and two men of distinguished ability. 
Captains Todd and Shakespeare of th% 
Artillery, with Mr Abbot of the same 
corps, bad been long in, the city to 
luperintehd the expenditure 

large sum on the fortifications. But 
in spite of all that they could do, great 
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part of the money was misapplied or 
wasted by the venal or corrupt Aff- 
;han authorities, and at length it was 
liscovered that the vizier, Yar Ma- 
hommed, while living in affluence on 
Britwh bounty, was superadding to 
his mnumerable other treacheries that 
of intriguing with the Persians. So 
evident was the perfidy of this hoary 
traitor, that Macnaghten did not hesi- 
tate to recommend offeiAive measures 
against him, and the annexation of 
his state to the dominions of Shall 
Soojah. But Lord Auckland, who 
liad his hands sufficiently full nearer 
home, and w’as beginning to feel, in 
the ceaseless demands for men and 
money from Affghanistan, the cost of 
operations in those distant mountain 
regions, wisely declined the proposal, 
and endeavoured to efffict the object 
by increased advances of money. 
These Yar Mahommed willingly re- 
ceived, and meanwhile continued his 
intrigues with the Persian Govern- 
ment, and carried his effrontery so far 
as actually to boast, in a letter to 
Mahommed Shah, the Persian ruler, 
which was afterwards laid before the 
Governor-General, that he w^as cajol- 
ing the English, who were freely 
spending their money at Herat while 
he was throwing himself into the arms 
of Persia. 

The accounts from the Punjab 
also were of a kind to excite some ap- 
prehensions, and evince the immense-" 
ly increased circle of hostility in which 
the operations beyond the Indus had 
involved tlie British Government The 
old chief who had founded the empire 
of Laho]re, and, amidst all faufts 
tf others, had ever been faithful in 
his alliance with the English, had ex- 
pired shortly before the entrance of 
our troops into Cabul, and Nao-Nehal 
Singh, and the Sikh chiefs generally, 
who had succeeded to his power, were 
by no means e^ally well djsposed to- 
wards them. The continued and ap- 
parentty InteTmiuablapassa^ of troops 
through their territoHes had naturally 
excited their jealousy ; and they aikecL 
themselves, not witho^ reason, what 
chance the Sikh nwarchy had of 
Q 
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maintaining its independence, if the 
British power was established in a per- 
manent manner in AfTghanistan, and 
their dominions were used only as a 
stepping-stone betwixt it and Hindo- 
atan ? SymptomsI of disaifectioi^ had 
appeared in the auxiliary Sikh forces ; 
one entire regiment had turned afcut 
when led to the attack of the Kh^cr, 
and never ceased flying till they were 
out of the ptfcss ; and the demands of 
the Sikh authorities for money, on ac- 
count of the alleged damage done by 
the passage of the troops, were daily 
increasing. Already Hacnaghten had 
declared, that unless the proceedings 
of their generals were checked, he did 
not see how a rupture with the Sikhs 
was to be avoided, and that “we 
should be in a very awkward predica- 
ment, unless measures are adopted for 
macadamising the road through the 
Punjab''* 

10. In the mean time, affairs in Aff- 
ghanistan itself were daily becoming 
more alarming. The Ghilzyes, a clan 
peculiarly hostile to the .Uouranee dy- 
nasty, were in open arms between Can- 
dahar and Cabul, and had entirely cut 
off the communication between these 
two places. Captain Anderson of the 
Bengal artillery, with a regiment of 
foot, four guns, and three hundred 
horse, attacked a body of two thou- 
sand of them on the 16th May, and 
defeated them, after an obstinate fight, 
with great slaughter. This victory 
for a time stifled the insurrection in 
that quarter, but it only tended to in- 
crease the smothered hostility of the 
Ghilzyes* which was daily spreotling 
cflid becoming more inveterate. The 
southern provinces, lying between C&n- 
dahar and the Indus, were all in a 
blaze. Quettah was besieged, Kahun 
invested by the insurgents, and the 
newly -won fortress of Khelat was 
wrested from the chief to whom it 
had been assigned by the British, and 
Captain Loveday, who , had distifi- 
guished himsellin the assault, bar- 
barously murdeRd by the Beloochees, 
^ whs® had risen in arms. Yet, amidst 
all these S6x)&s and daily increasing 
difficulties, wiich threatened in so 
Kayb, i. m 


alarming a manner his rear and com- 
munications, Macnaghten still persist- 
ed in the belief that nothing foyni- 
dable was to be apprehended ; that 
Aflghanistan might be considered as 
pacified ; and that now was the time 
to consolidate British power in cen- 
tral Asis? by an expedition agninst 
Herat, and its annexation to the do- 
minions of Shah Soojah. 

11. During the summer of 1840, 
the detachment which had been sent 
to the Bamion Pass to watch the 
movements of Dost Mahqmmed, ami 
had passed the winter amidstbice and 
snow in the caverns of that inhospi- 
table region, was released from its 
forced inactivity, and, pushing a party 
across the great mountain-range, oc- 
cupied the fort of Rajg Ji, which was 
found deserted, on the other side. But 
it soon tfecame apparent that the oc- 
cupation of this distant and isolated 
fort, surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion, had been a mistake. Two coni- 
panies of the Shah's Ghoorka regiment, 
w?ich formed its garrison, sent out on 
the 2d August to escort an officer 
into fit, were met by a superior body 
of Oosbeg horsemen, and only rescued 
from destruction, after having sustained 
a severe loss, by the opportune arrival 
of reinforcements despatched from the 
fort to extricate^ them. Meanwhile 
Dost Mahommed had been thrown 
into prison by the cruel and perfidious 
Khan of Bokhara, with whom he had 
taken refuge. He nearly fell a victiiu 
to a t?eacherous attempt upon his life ; 
and having afterwards made his escape, 
his horse fell dead from fatigqe, and 
he avoided detection only by dyeing 
his beard with ink, and joining a cara- 
van which he accidentally overtook. 
At length he succeeded in joining the 
Wullee of Khooloom, an old ally, wlio 
received him in his misfortune with 
unshaken fidelity. Sheltered by this 
supporter, he again raised the standard 
•of ind^endence, and the Oosbegs 
having all flocked around him, he eai**- 
ly in September advanced towards the 
Bamian {^ass at the head of six thou- 
sand men. When reminded that his 
wives and children were in the hands 
of the British, he replied, I have no 
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family ; I have buried my wives and 
••children.”* 

yi. This fresh inroad of Dost Ma- 
hommed was soon attended with seri- 
ous consequences, and excited the ut- 
most alarm in the whole northern pro- 
vinces of AiTghanistan. Surmunded by 
an insurgent and inveterately hostile 
population, it was soon found to be im- 
ossiblo to maintain the posts which 
ad been occupied beyond the Hindoo 
Coosh, and accordingly both Rajgah 
and Syghan were evacuated by the 
Ghoorka rfgiment which held them, 
who retired, after sustaining severe 
loss, to Bamian. An Affghan regi- 
ment, which had been raised to sup- 
port Shall Soojah, openly went over to 
the enemy. These successes spread 
the flame all^ through Aifghanistan ; 
the ferment soon became vyy great, 
both in Cabul and Candahar ; and it 
was universally believed that Dost 
Mahommed had raised the whole 
Strength of central Asia to the south 
of the Oxus, and was advancing with 
an innumerable army across the Hin- 
doo Coosh to exterminate the Ferin- 
ghce dogs, who were devouring th# land 
of the true believers. So far did the 
panic proceed, that people in Cabul 
shut up their shops, and began to pack 
up or hide their effects ; and the mili- 
tary authorities, to bo prepared for 
the worst, occupied a gate of the 
Bala-Hissar by a company of British 
soldiers. 

• 13. But at this very time, wjjen af- 
fairs appeared viost alarming, and the 
star of Dost Mahommed seemed again 
in the^scend^bit, an unexpected event 
occurred, which entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs, and postponed for a 
year the final catastrophe. His first 
step in advance had proved eminently 
unfortunate. Advancing,, on the 18tn 
September, with his brave but undis- 
ci^ined Oosbegs, down the v^ley of 
Bamian, he was met by Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie, with twa compa-* 
nies of sepoys, two of Ghoorkas, two 
gpis, and four hundred Affghan horse, 
supportedby Colonel Dennie^who had 

* The wives and children of Dost Mahom- 
med had come into Bamian and snrrendered 
themselves in the beginning of July. 


just come up with reinforcements from 
Cabnl — ^witn four more companies of 
native infantry. Despite the over- 
whelming superiority of numbers, 
which were at least five to one, 
Maejeenzie and Dennie advanced with 
th^tmofet intrepidity to the attack. 
Hip^r was proved more clearly the 
superiority of European arms and dis- 
cipline over the desultory onset of 
Asia than on this occasifn. The Oos- 
begs, confident in their numbers, and 
animated with the strongest fanatical 
zeal, at first stood their ground firmly ; 
but when the guns, which were nobly 
served, were brought to hear upon 
them, they broke and fled, and were 
cut down in giuat numbers by the 
cavalry in pursuit. Dost Mahommed 
and his sons owed their escape to the 
fleetness of their horses ; and soon 
after, Colonel Dennie had the satis- 
faction of concluding a treaty with 
the Wullee of Khooloom, on the sum- 
mit of the lofty Dundun-i-Shykun, by 
which all the country to the south of 
Syghan was yielded to Shah Soojah, 
that to the north being reservea to 
the Wullee ; and the latter agreed no 
longer to harbour Dost Mahommed, 
or give any support to his cause. 

14. “I am uke a wooden spoon,” 
said Dost Mahommed after this defeat ; 
** you may throw me hither and 
thither, but I shall not be hurt”* 
His deeds soon proved the truth of 
his words. Defeated on the Hindoo 
Coosh, he reappeared in the Kohiatan, 
and again raised his standard. Mac- 
iiaghton and the British officers in 
Cabul were in the middle of their re- 
joicings for liis signal defeat in tno 
Bamian Pass, when intelligence was 
received of his arrival, and the rapid 
progres8-f>f insurrection in that pro- 
vince. A force under Sir Robert Sale 
was despatched to the spot, to make 
head against the insurgents. He came 
with them on the 29th ^ptember 
iCt a fortified post, called Tootundur- 
rah, which was spee^ly forced, and 
the Affghans put to flight, though with 
the loss of Edward Coolly, a 
tenant of cavalry, a youth, who 
had volunteered for tbff assault. An* 
* Kate, 
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other fortified post, named Joolgah, 
was next attacked by Sale, of greater 
strength than the former ; but though 
the stonners assaulted in the most 
gallant manner, led by Colonel Tron- 
son of the 13th, the defences wem too 
strong to be overcome, and the coljumn 
of attack was withdrawn. The jpice 
was evacuated next day, and the works 
destroyed by the British ; but this 
did by no mfeans compensate the pre- 
vious repulse, in a country where they 
were surrounded by an insurgent pop- 
ulation so much their superiors in 
numbers, and everything depended on 
their keeping up their character for 
invincibility. 

15. But the career of Dost Mahom- 
med, in active warfare at least, was 
drawing to a close, and that too in a 
way so strange and unaccountable, 
that it savours rather of the colours 
of romance than the sober tints of 
reality. Sale, with two thousand 
men, advanced farther into Kohistan, 
and came up with the Dost on the 
18th, at Kardnrrah, a fortified place 
of great strength, occupied by him 
with five thousand Aifghans. The 
teiTor was very great in Cabul, from 
wliich he was only fifty miles distant, 
and preparations for a siege were al- 
ready making in the Bala-Hissar. 
Macnaghten, therefore, urged upon 
Sale an immediate attack ; but before 
the guns could be got up to breach 
the works. Dost Mahornmed aban- 
doned the position, which was taken 
possession of by the .British. His 
cause, however, seemed to be daily 
gaining strength; volunteers flocked 
to him from sdl miarters, and some of 
Shah Soojah’s soldiers desei'ted their 
British officers and joined the enemy. 
Encouraged by these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the Affghan chief again 
moved forward, and marched straight 
towaixis the capital Having received 
intelligeivse of his movements, Sale 
advanced to intercept him ; and 6n< 
the 2d 'SormJm came unexpectedly 
upon his fored^n the valley of Pur- 
waidurrah,^upying in strength the 
hills on on^Bide, while the British 
were posted o»the other. 

16. Dost Mahornmed had no inten- 


tion at that time of giving battie, but 
an accidental circumstance precipitat- 
ed a collision, attended with the n?,ost 
important consequences. He was 
withdrawing his troops up the hiUs, 
when a body of sepoy horse approached 
to turn hh flank and disquiet his re- 
treat. .^ ’the head of a smallahut 
determined, band of Affghan horse- 
men, Dost Mahornmed advanced to 
meet them. “ Follow me,’* he cried, 
as he moved forward, “or I am a lost 
man.** The Affghans followed in a 
manner worthy of such a pleader, and 
the British officers gallantly* pressed 
on to the encounter. Already they 
had broken through the first troopers 
of the enemy, when, on looking round, 
they perceived that, so far from being 
followed, thw had beeu deserted by 
their m^n. Either from disaffection or 
•cowardice, the Hindoo horsemen had 
turned about and fled, without so much 
as crossing sabres with the enemy. 
Nothing remained to the officers bitu. 
to cut their way back, which they did 
W4th heroic courage, though a veiy 
heavy loss. Lieutenants Crispin and 
Broadfoot were slain, after a desperate* 
fight ; a treacherous shot and thd 
dagger of an assassin despatched Dr 
Lord, and Captains Fraser and Pon- 
sonhy only extricated themselves se- 
verely wounded from the fight. The 
swords of the Affghans were soon 
reeking with the blood of the recreant 
ti’oopors who had occasioned the disr 
aster, and they stood for some tim^ 
waving their standards, in front of the 
British line, without any one ventur- 
ing to attack them. So disconcerted 
was Sir Alexander Burnes, who was 
with the detachment, at this disaster, 
that he wrote to Sir 'William Mac- 
nagliten, that notlhng remained but 
to fall back to Cabiu, and that he 
would do well immediately to concern 
trate kll the available troops there. 

i7. Macnaghten was making ar- 
rangements to carry into effect this 
disheartening advice, when it was an- 
nounced to him, as he returned from 
his evening ride, that an 'Ameer re- 
quested to speak to him. , “ What 
Ameer ? ’* asked Sir William. * ‘ Dost 
Mahornmed Khan,” replied the troop- 
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er who brought the message; and at not remove the causes of discontent, 

* the same instent Dost Mahommed ap- nor abate the animosity of the natives 
peved. Throwing himself from his at the hated Feringhees, yot it depriv- 
horse, ho surrendered his sword to the ed them of a head, and took from their 
envoy, saying he was come to claim his combination its most formidable char* 
protection. Sir William courteously acte^that of unity of direction. The 
returned tlfo sword, and (ksired the inwgents, generally defeated and uni- 
Amaer to remount, which ne accord- ve#iJly dispirited, returned to their 
ingly did. He had been twenty-four homes, leaving the British posts un- 
hours in the saddle, and ridden above assailed. Sir William Macnaghten, 
sixty miles, but he exhibited no symp- deeming the insurrectidR at an end, 
toms of fatoie. A tent was pitched "wrote to the Governor-General that 
for him, in which he was indulged with now was the time to secure a safe pas- 
every luxuyy, and scarcely guarded, sage for the troops through the Pun- 
He declared that he had no desire to jab ; and the officers of the army, 
escape, and that, having chosen an who had so recently complained of be- 
asylum, he would keep it. He wrote ing overworked, now declared that 
the same evening to his sons and his they w’ere dying of ennui. Two events, 
family, who were already in the hands which occurred at the same time as the 
of the British whom he eagerly in- surrender of Dost Mahommed, contri- 
quired after. The only anj^iety he buted eminently to tranquillise the 
evinced was when a report got up in* country. On the 3d November, Gen- 
the camp that it was the intention of eral Nott reoccupied Khelat, which 
the British Government to banish him had been abandoned by its garrison, 
to London; but he was soon appeased and on the same day Major Boscawen 
on being assured that this was not the defeated i considerable body of insur- 
case. It would appear that, since fie gents, under the son of the ex-chief of 
storming of Ghuznee and the defeat in that fortress. On the let December a 
the Bamian, ho despaired of the ability still more important action took place 
of AfFghanistan to contend in the long- near Kotree, where the same chief was 
run with Great Britain ; and that he attacked by Colonel hlarshall, with 
purposely chose the day succeeding a nine hundred sepoys, sixty horse, and 
brilliant exploit to withdraw from a two guns, and, after a gallant action, 
contest become hopeless, but from totally defeated, with the loss of five 
which he could now retire with un- hundred men slain on the spot, iiiclnd- 
atained personal honour. He had no ing all the chiefs, and their whole gims 
reason to complain of his reception, for and baggage. This signal defeat, and 
Jib was treated in the camp wjfh the the severity of the weather, closed all 
very highest distinction, and waited efforts on the part of the enemy in that 
upon by all the ppncipal officers in the quarter for the remainder of the year. 
army.« On tlfe 12th November he set 19. While the snow lay on the groun(^ 

out from Cabul, under a strong escort, which it did for four months, this state 
for Hindostan. “ I hope,” said Mac- of compulsory quiescence continued 
naghten to the G^ernor-General soon without interruption. The first sym'p- 
after, ** that the Dost will be treated tbmsofa renewed insurrection occurred 
with liberality. The Case of Shah in the end of the year, in the ne^h- 
Soojah is not parallel. The Shah had bourhood of O^dahar. The political 
no claim upon us. We had n8 hand direction of that province was in the 
in depriving him of his dominion; hands of Major Rawlinson,i an officer 
whereas ws ejected the Dost, never* equal talent, judgment, and address, 
offended us, in support of our poUq/, intimately acquaint^ with Eastern 
^ which 7yi was the victim. ” * „ customs and feelings ; and the military 

18. The surrender of Dost Mshom- under the direction of General Noft, a« 
med was an event of immense ilnport- noble veteran of the Iialfan army, de- 
duce to Affghanistan. Though it did * Rawlifton, the celebiat- 

* Kaye, i, 5C5, 56$. ed Assyrian traveller and antiquarian. 
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seryedly beloved by the soldieiy, but 
blont in manners, free of speech, and 
somewhat difficult to act with in a 
subordinate situation. Unfortunately, | 
a coldness existed between him and Sfr 
John Keane, owing to his havingrbeen 
superseded by the latter in command, 
in favour of General Willshire, f#om 
a narrow-minded prejudice, of long 
standing in the Queen’s army, against 
the Companys service. It was not 
long before iJolt had an opportunity of 
giving proof of his talents m the field. 
ICarly in January 1841 a body of fifteen 
hunared insurgent Douranee horse 
showed itself in the neighbourhood of 
Candahar. They were attacked by a de- 
tachment of sepoys under Captain Far- 
rington, broken, and dispersed. But, 
notwithstanding this check, the insur- 
rection amongst the Douranee tribes 
in Zemindawer continued and spread, 
insomuch that one of our best-inform- 
ed political agents began to entertain 
suspicions that Shah Soojah himself, 
weary of the perilous protection of the 
British troops, was no stranger to the 
movement. Certain it is that the spirit 
of disaffection was even stronger among 
the Douranee chiefs than the Ghilzyes, 
and that delegates from them were 
traversing the whole countiy, instigat- 
ing the people to revolt. In addition 
to this, intelligence was received from 
Herat to the effect that Yar Maliom- 
med, the faithless vizier of that place, 
in addition to his innumerable other 
treacheries, had now, when enriched 
by British subsidies, openly joined the 
Persians ; insomuch that Colonel Todd 
l^ad broken up the British mission 
there, and was on his way back to 
Affghanistan. Such was the animbs- 
ity of the old vizier that Shah Kam- 
ran, the sovereign, told one of the 
English officers, in a private audience, 
that but for his protection *‘not a 
Feringhee would have been left alive.” 
As it was( the seizure of all their pro- 
perty was openly discussed in the 
vizier's council and it was only by 
their precipitate retreat that the mem- 
(.bel& of the fission were saved from 
indignities onjhe worst kind. 

20. It appeared ere long that this 
open defection of the government of 


Herat was part of the general com* 
bination for the expulsion of the Brit- ' 
ish and Shah Soojah from Afighartis- 
tan, of which the irruption of Dost 
Mahommed over the Hindoo Coosh 
was the commencement. Early in 
May the philzyes in westelm Affghan- 
istan appeared in great force in/ the 
neighbourhood of Hielat-i-Ghilzye, in 
order to disturb the operations in pro- 
gress for the rebuilding of the walls of 
that fortress, so important as com- 
manding the road from Candahar to 
Cahul. Nott sent Colonel Wymer, an 
able officer, with 400 infantry, somo 
horse, and four guns, to dislodge them. 
The enemy’s force, before tlie action 
began, had Increased to 5000 men, 
and they advanced in three columns, 
with great steadiness, the attack. 
They wQ^e received with the utmost 
gallantry by Wymer’s infantry and 
Hawkins’s guns, the steady well-di- 
rected fire of which, after a desperatp 
battle of five hours’ duration, obliged 
them to retire with very heavy loss. 
Ttfis was a glorious victory, reflecting 
the utmost credit om the officers and 
men ‘Engaged in it; but the courage 
with which the enemy fought fore- 
shadowed a serious and ewiausting 
contest ; and it was discovered after 
the action that the natives had had 
too good cause for exasperation in tho 
oppressive conduct of some of the 
Bntisli subordinate agents, especially 
in tbe collection of the revenue, and 
the open extortions of Prince Timoufk 
followers. 

21. While these operations were 
going on' between Ghuznee and Can- 
dahar,, the proceedings of the Doura- 
nees to the west of the latter town 
were not less alarm^g. In the begin- 
ning of July, Akhter Khan, an indo- 
mitable chief, was in apns before* 
Ghire^ with 3000 men Captain 
WoodWn, a dashing officer, who 
commanded one of the Shah’s regi- 
'ments, was sent against him with 900 
infantry, two guns, and a small body 
of Affghan horse. The enemy ma^p 
a spirited resistance; but the dis- 
charges of Cooper’s guns, and the 
steady fire of Woodbum’s infantry, 
repulsed every attack, though the- 
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treaclfeiy of the Affghan horse ren- 3600 men, in a succession of walled 
» dered it impossible to follow up the gardens and mud forts, from which a 
success in the way that might other- heavy fire was kept up on the assails 
wise have been effected. The moral ants. The attack, however, was corn- 
effect of these victories, however, was pletely ^ccessful. The enclosures 
very considerable, insomuch that the were carried by the foot-soldiers witii 
month of A-ugust passed over with the fcayonet, the horse charged with 
greater tokens of peace than any temific effect, and the Douranees were 
which had occurred since the British defeated and dispersed with great 
troops occupied the country. So flat- slaughter. Shortly before, Colonel 
tering were these appearances, so Chambers, with a aetacUhrient of 1600 
firmly did the British power appear men, came up with and dispersed a 
to be established by repeated victories, body of Ghil^yes, who were for the 
end so much were the Affghans dis- most part cut down or made prisoners, 
hearten^ by the numerous defeats 23. These repeated victories over 
they had experienced, that had not ; both the Douranees and Ghilzyes were 
infatuation subsequently got posses- followed by a lull for the time, and 
sion of the military chiefs at Cabul, gave hopes of an entire and final paci- 
tind cruel acta of oppression alienated ncation of thS country. But in reality 
the natives, there seems no doubt that they had the very opposite effect, and 
the expedition, notwithstanding the became instrumental, from the false 
obvious dangers with whicjff it was confidence they inspired in the politi- 
environed, might have been attended cal and military authorities at Cabul, 
with entire success. in inducing the terrible calamities 

• 22. Appearances in the course of which so soon followed. Macnaghten 
the autumn, however, gradually he- looked around him, and, as he himself 
come more serious. Several of tte said, sa\r “ that everything was quiet 
Douranee and Ghilzye chiefs retired fromDantoBeersheba.” So persuaded 
from the court of Shah Soojah, the was he that the whole Affghanistan 
ostensible grounds of complaint being difficulties were over, that he firmly 
the withdrawal of some pecuniary al- believed ho was about to retire in 
lowaaces which they had been accus- honour and affluence from a life of in- 
tomed to receive as a consideration for cessant anxiety and activity. The 
keeping the countiy under their orders military command at Cabul was now 
quiet. Having taken their leave, the in the hands of General Elphinstone, 
first thing they did was to begin plun- Sir Willoughby Cotton having retired 
dering caravans, a proceeding too in the preceding spring. Elphinstone 
Bwch in accordance with the usual was a veteran of the Wellington school, 
habits of Affghanistan to excite ^uch who bore a Waterloo medal, where 
attention. But it was soon evident he had commanded a regiment ; and 
that it was d»ne systematically, and a man of high connections, aristo- 
with tne design of raising the conn- cratic influence, and most agreeable 
try. Akhter Khan was still at the manners.* But he was entirely un- 
head of the insurrection in western acquainted with Eastern warfare, ad- 
Affghanistan, whith spread so rapidly vanced in years, a martyr to the gout, 
and ^sumed such proportions, that which rendered him utterly unfit for 
Rawlinson wrote in the most anxious personal activity, or even sometimes 
terms concerning it to Macnaghten, to sit on horseback, and, as the event 
who could only recommend him to proved, though personally hyave, pos- 
seize the rebel chief, and han^him as \ s^ed of none of the mental energy 
high as Haman. Early in Aug^, or foresight which ni|ght supply its 
Captain Griffin was sent out against place. How he shoSd have been 
Mm into Zemindawef with 3^0 sepoys, selected by Lord Auckl^d for 
800 horse, and four guns* On the arduous situation, in full know- 
17 th he came up with him, strongly * He was a relation of Krd Elphinstone, 
posted near the nver Helmuna, with at that time Governor of Bombay. 
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lodge of these disqualifications, when 
"such men as Pollock, Nott, and Sale 
were on the spot, ready and qualified 
to have aischarged its duties, is one of 
the mysteries of official conduct which 
will never probably be cleared up, for 
every one now shuns its responsibility. 
High aristocratic influence at home, 
coupled with an illiberal and un- 
founded ^jealousy of the Company’s 
service on tfie part of our military 
authorities, were probably the secret 
spring of the movement. The nation 
would do well to ponder on them, for 
they all but lost us our Indian empire. 

24. It was not long before the fatal 
effects of this appointment appeared ; 
but in justice to the memo^ of a gal- 
lant but ill-fated officer,* it must be 
added, that grave faults had been 
committed at Cabul before .he took 
the command. The force now at or 
near Cabul was very considerable, and 
had it been judiciously posted and 
skilfully directed, was perfectly ade- 
quate to have maintained that im- 
portant post against any forces the 
Affghans could have brought against 
it. It consisted of the 13tn and 44tli 
Queen’s foot, the 5th, 35th, 37th, and 
54th Bengal native mfantrj”, the 5th 
Bengal native cavalry, a troop of foot, 
and another of horse artillery, two 
regiments of the Shah’s infantry, a 
train of mountain guns, and some 
Hindostanee and Affghan horse. Of 
these, however, the Queen’s 13th, the 
35th, and 37th native infantry, and 
some of the cavalry and artillery, were 
under Sir Robert Sale on the ^vay to 
Jellalabad, or keeping up the com- 
niunication with the capital by Gun- 
damuck and the Coord Cabul Pass. 
Thus the force actually at Cabul, or 
in its immediate vicinity, consisted of 
one European regiment (the 44th), 
two sepoy, and two Affghan rec^ents, 
and a native regiment of cavalry, with 
the artill^y ; in all, 5000 fighting men, 
who were encumbered with 15,000 
camp - foUowera^ But they enjoyed 
two advantages, which gave them a 
< ..decided sup^ority over the enemy. 
The first Cf^ese was the possession 
of a train of afl^ery, with ample am- 
munition, far siipmor in weight and 


efficiency to any which the Affghans 
could bring against them. The second, ^ 
the command of the Bala-Hissai;, a 
citadel of great strength, situated on 
a steep height commanding every part 
of the city, and utterly impregnable, 
when garrisoned by Britisli troops and 
defended ^y British guns, againsb'the 
whole collected forces of Affgnanistan. 

26. With an infatuation so extra- 
ordinary, that it almost seems to afford 
an instance of the old saying, “ Quos 
Dens vult perdere prior dementat,” all 
those advantages had been voluntarily 
thrown away, and the troopa placed 
in positions where, so far from being 
able to act offensively against tho 
Affghans, they were unable to take 
any effective steps to defend them- 
selves. Instead of locatfcig the British 
forces aqd their magazines in the Bala- 
Hissar, where there was ample accom- 
modation for them, and they would 
have been in perfect security, they 
were placed in cantonments oiUsidh 
both the citadel and the walls, in a 
lo^ situation, commanded in different 
directions by heights and buildings 
which swept them on every aide. 
These cantonments, so situated, were 
of great extent, above a mile in cir- 
cumference, and surrounded by a ram- 
art so low that a British officer 
acked a small pony to scramble down 
the ditch and over the wall. The 
troops, who had been at first placed 
in the Bala-Hissar, were withdrawn 
by M^cnaghten’s orders to 7nake wdffy 
for a hur^red and sixty ladies of the 
harem. To crown the whole, the en- 
tire commissariat stores,''* with t^e pro- 
visions for the army for the wmter, 
were pLiced neither in the Bala-Hissar 
nor the cantonments, but in a small 
fort outside both, and connected with 
the cantonments by an undefended 
passage, commanded by an empty fort 
and a Walled garden, inviting tho oc- 
cupation of tho enemy. And this 
•under th© direction of officers trained 
in the Peninsular War, and boasting 
of having been bred in the school m 
Wellingtpn!* 

* The engineer officers must be entirely re- 
lieved from this reproach. They strongly- 
urged the placing tne troops in the Bala- 
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26. These infatuated measures had 
' l}eeu commenced before, and were in 

progress when General Elphlnstoue as- 
sumed the command; so that he is 
responsible only for tlieir liaving been 
carried on and persisted in during the 
summer and autumn, whenevery day 
wa| adding to the proofs ol the enor- 
mous peril with which they were at- 
tended. One-fifth of the sums lavished 
upon the traitor Yar Mahommed to 
add to the fortifications of Herat, 
would have rendered the Bala-Hissar 
utterly impregnable, and placed the 
Britisltforco in perfect security. ‘ * The 
fine climate,” says the eloquent annal- 
ist of the war, ** braced and exhilar- 
ated the British officers. There was no 
lack of amusement ; they rode races, 
they played mt cricket, they went out 
fishing, they got up dramatic enter- 
tainments. When winter Jame, and 
the lakes were frozen, they astonished 
the natives by skating on the ice. But 
*amidst these harmless amusements 
there were others which filled the na- 
tives with the intensest hate. Che 
inmates of the zenana were not un- 
willing to visit the quarters #f the 
Christian stranger. For two long years 
had this shame been burning into the 
hearts of the Cabulese; complaints 
were made, but they were made in 
vain. The scandal was open, undis- 
guised, notorious'; redress was not to 
he obtained ; it went on till it became 
intolerable; and the 'injured began 
•Then to see that the only remedy was 
in their own hands. ” * 

27. But the hand of fate was upon 
thon^; and hii aggression upon an in- 
dependent state, alike unjustifiable 

Hissar, and the erecting of additional works 
and barracks on thft important fortress, but 
in vain. Durand, the chief en^neer, was 
particularly urgent on this point. Tlie re- 
sponsibility of neglecting or overruling his 
advice rests with Sir William Mo^naghten, 
who sacrificed everything to a show of se- 
curity.— Kaye, 1. 613, note. 

* “ I told the envoy what was going o®, 
and was not listened to. I tom him that 


of women having been taken the Chaonee 
(cantonments), and of iny having witnessed 
it.”— SuAH SoojAH to Loro Auckland, Jam 
uaiy 17, 1842; Martin, 438. 


in right and indefensible in expe- 
dience, was about to be overtaken by 
a terrible retribution. In the end of 
September the subsidies of the native 
chiefs had been reduced by the British 
Resident. This excited equal dissatis- 
factfou amongst them all; but tho 
leaders of tho Eastern Ghilzyes were 
the first to move. Quitting Cabul in 
the beginning of October, they raised 
their cmns, occupied t]i0 pUsscs lead- 
ing to JollalabacC and entirely cut off 
our communications with Peshawur. 
Monteith, with the 85th native in- 
fantry, was sent to clear the road ; but 
as he was attacked on the night of tho 
9th October at Bootak, only one march 
from Cabul, he was reinforced on tho 
11th by Sile with the 18th Queen’s 
regiment. The pass of the Coord 
Cabul was forced, after hard fighting, 
by these troops on the ensuing day, 
and Sale returned to Bootak, leaving 
Monteith alone in the Coord Cabul 
valley. Here lie was speedily assailed 
by the Ghilzyes, hut was soon rejoined 
by Sale, now at the head of the 13th 
Queen’s and 37th Sepoys. Leaving 
the 37th behind to keep tue road open, 
the remainder of tlie force swept on- 
ward' to Fezeen. Negotiations then 
were entered into with the insurgent 
tribes, but with so Jittlo effect, that 
on tho march to Gundamuck tlio bri- 
gade was attacked fiercely, and tho 
lear^ard thrown into gi’eat disorder.' 
At Gundamuck Sale halted. It was 
now the end of October, and our poli- 
tical officers thought that all resist- 
ance was at an end. 

28. For some time it had been ob- 
served that symptoms of hostility w^re 
evinced by the inhabitants of Cabul 
towards the British troops, and that 
stoueawere thrown at the sepoys from 
tho roofs of tho houses; but these in- 
cidents excited little attention, so re- 
solute were all concerned not to admit 
that there was any groun^ for appre- 
|»hon$ion. Ou the evening of the 1st 
November, Bumes coiiCTatulated Mac- 
naghtea ou his approawiing departure 
during a period of profomidpeacg> and 
at that very moment a conclave of chiefh 
was held in his clos|^icinity, to con- 
cert the means of an. immediate and, 
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most formidable insurrection. It broke 
out, on the morning of the 2d, simul- 
taneously in several places in the 
city, and with the utmost violence. 
Instantly the shops were plundered, 
the houses of tlie British oflScers^ at- 
tacked, and their servants insulted^and 
threatened. Among the first houses 
assailed were those of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and Captain Johnson, the pay- 
master of ^th6x.Shah’s forces. Bumes 
liad been warned of his danger, and 
recommended to retire to the Bala- 
Hissar ; but he bravely resolved to re- 
main at his post. With a mistaken 
lenity, he forbade his sepoy guard to 
iiro on the insurgents, and preferred 
liaranguing them from a gallery in the 
upper part of his house. *He might 
as well have addressed so many wild 
beasts. Nothing was heard in the 
crowd but angry voices clamouring for 
the heads of the English officers, wild 
dissonant cries, and threats of ven- 
geance. Presently shots issued from 
the infuriated multitude thirsting for 
blood and plunder, and a general 
assault upon the houses was made. 
Broadfoofc, who sold his life dearly, 
was the first to fall ; a ball pierced his 
heart. Meanwhile a party of the in- 
surgents had ^t possession of Burnes’s 
stables, and found their way into his 
garden, where they were calling upon 
him to come down. He did so in dis- 
guise, seeking to escape; he was re- 
cognised, set upon, and murdered, 
with his brother, Lieut. Burnes, of the 
Bombay army. The sepoys who com- 
posed the guard fought nobly when 
permitted to do so, hut they were over- 
poUl'ered by numbers, and cut off to a 
man. From this scene of murder the 
mob proceeded to the treasuiy of the 
Shans paymaster, which they forced 
open by setting fire to the gateway, 
The guard of sepoys, twenty-eight in 
number, were massacred, every human 
being in the house was murdered, 
treasure to tlie amount of £17,000 car- 
ried off, and the building set on fire 
and burnt to the ground. Emboldened 
by tke impunity with which these 
cSmes were cOTmxitted, the^ mob now 
^ave full rein to^eir passions, burn- 
ing houses, plundering Aiops, and mas- 


sacring men, women, and children in 
every part of the city indiscriminately 
and all this when five thousand British 
troops were in cantonments within 
half an hour’s march, not one of whom 
was ordered out to arrest the disorders 1 
The Affghans themselvos^adiftitted that 
a hundredvmen, resolutely commai^d- 
ed, would have sufficed at the outset 
to crush the insurrection.* 

29. During this eventful day, big, 
as the event proved, with tlie whoTo 
fate of the Anghanistan expedition, a 
body of troops, under General Shelton, 
was moved, with four guns, iEto the 
Bala-Hissar, hut the remainder of the 
troops were kept in cantonments. No 
step was taken to send assistance to 
Sir Alexander Bumes or Captain John- 
son ; and the only effort attempted to 
check thi^evolt was by the Shah, who 
despatched a Hindostanee regiment of 
his own troops, with two guns, against 
the insurgents, who were too weak to- ^ 
effect anything at the late period when * 
they were brought into action, and 
witk difficulty effected their retreat 
with their guns. Brigadier Shelton 
in vain urged that not a moment 
should be lost in acting vigorously 
against the enemy. Orders w’oro sent 
to Major Griffiths, who, with the 37th 
regiment of sepoys, lay at Coord Cabul, 
to advance to the capital, which he 
immediately did, and arrived next 
day, having bravely fought his way 
through severaF thousand insuigents. 
Meanw^e orders and counter-order^ 
were given, but nothing was done. No 

* “Not only I, but several other officers, 
have spoken to Affghans on the sul^ect; 
there has never been a dissenting voice that, 
had a small party gone into the town prior 
to the plunder of my treasuiy and the mur- 
der of Bumes, the Inaunftctfon would have 
been instantly quashed. This was also the 
opinion of Captain Trevor, at that time living 
in the town. Captain Mackenzie has given 
an equallr emphatic opinion to the same 
effect. The mob at first did not exceed a 
hundred men— thirty only. In the first in- 
stance, were^ent to surround Bumes’s house. 
One and all of the Affghans declared that the 
slightest exhibition of energy on our part In 
the first instance, more especially* in rein- 
forcing my post and that of Trevor, wonld at 
once have decided the Kuzilbaslies. and all 
over whom they possessed any influence, in 
our favour.”— JoHWRON*8Af5.J'oMrmii ; Eyre’s 
Journal: Kaye, it. 17, 18. 
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attempt was made to avenge Buriies’s 
• murder, or the outraged majesty of the 
Urjtish name. The consequence was 
that the insurgents, emboldened by 
impunity, increased rapidly in niim^ 
bei‘3, spread themselves out in every 
direction, occupied post after post as 
tliej were successively abailloned by 
the British, and before nightfall on 
the second day the whole capital was 
in their passession. The only attemj)t 
made to impede them was with three 
companies and two guns, who, during 
the afternoon of the 3d, made a feeble 
demonsiratiop against one of the city 
gates, but were of course unable to 
effect anything. 

30. The extreme danger of the Brit- 
ish position was now apparent to all, 
and Macnagllten, seriously alarmed, 
Avrote urgent letters both to Captain 
McGregor to send up Sale’s force from 
Gundamuck, and to Candahar to stop 
the return of the troops on their 
fliarch to India through tnat city, and 
send them back to his relief. But 
neither of these succours could be tx- 
pected for some time, and meanwhile 
the danger was pressing, and su«h as 
could only be mot by instant and de- 
cisive measures. The artillerj’-, always 
weak, and inadequate to the wants of 
the troops, was divided between the 
cantonments and the Bala-Hissar, so 
that neither had an adequate amount 
of that necessary arm. The Commis- 
sariat Fort, as already^ntioned, was 
bftUated outside both the Bala-Hissar 
and the cantoiiments, and though it 
contained the whole provisions and 
stores»of the* army, it had no guns, 
and jvas garrisoned only by eighty 
sepoys, under Ensign Warren. Be- 
tween this fort and the cantonments 
was another fort, called the Shereefs 
Fort, which commanded the passage 
between the two. General Elphihstone 
Iiad on the preceding day proposed to 
occupy this fort with his own troops, 
but Macnaghten opposed it, ieclavmg*! 
it would be impolitic to do so. The con- ' 
sequence \yas, it was occupied by th^ eiie- 
my, whose marksmen swarn^pd around 
it in every direction, and kept up 
from behind the stone enclosure which 
BuiTounded it a deadly fire upon any 


reinforcements sent out to support 
Warren’s little party in the Commis- 
sariat Fort.* In vain that officer sent 
message after message to Elphinstone 
to announce that he was hard pressed, 
and if not relieved would either perish 
or ife obliged to evacuate his post. 
With characteristic indecision, the- 
old General listened to everything but 
did nothing ; orders were repeatedly 
given and coiintermalrtec^* for the 
march of a detachment to reinforce 
Warren ; and at length Captain Boyd, 
of the commissariat, obtamed an or- 
der for the troops destined to that 
service to march at two in the morn- 
ing. But it was again delayed till 
daybreak, when it was too late. The 
little garrison, seeing no prospect of 
relief, had escaped by working a hole 
from the interior of the fort, with 
tools sent the preceding night, intend- 
ed to facilitate the wimdrawal of the 
stores. All the magazines, including 
the whole supplies for the army, with 
the exception of another in a still 
more exposed situation, to be immedi- 
ately noticed, fell into the enemy’s 
hands, among whom this easy and un- 
looked-for advantage excited unbound- 
ed confidence and enthusiasm. 

31. This disaster was immediately 
followed by another hardly less serious. 
In May 1841, 17,000 maunds of ottah 
or ground wheat, in general use in tho 
country, had been stored by Captain 
Johnson in the Bala-Hissar for the 
use of the Shah’s troops ; but Mac- 
naghten, in spite of that officer’s^ 
remonstrances, insisted (m its heiwj 
removed, and placed in some darnel- 
sheds on the outskirts of tho citf, 
where, though a few slight works 
were thrown up, it was almost entirely 
undefended. Early on tho morning 
of the 2d November, this important 
post was attacked by a large body of 
insurgents. Captain Mackenzie was 
in charge of it, with a smaU gairison, 
^cumbered with women and children, 
He made a noble defence, and held 
the fort till his men had expended 
every cartridge in deferring it.^ Ii^ 

* Two feeble demonsteftions made with 
this object on the momjmSi of the 3d com- 
pletely failed. 
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vain reinforcements or succour of 
some sort were urgently applied for ; 
in vain “every eye was turned to- 
wards the cantonment, looking for 
the glittering bayonets through the 
trcesT’ Not a man came to their re- 
lief, although oven a trifling defnon- 
stration from headquarters would 
have turned the scale in their favour, 
and brought the whole Kuzilbashes to 
their side, ^^t length, after having 
defended the fort for two entire days, 
and fired away his last cartridge, 
Mackenzie, finding that no succour 
was to be sent to him, yielded to the 
entreaties of his men, who prayed to 
be led against the enemy, and with 
heroic valour cut his way through 
them back to the cantonments. TTie 
fort itself, with the whole grain it 
contained, fell into the enemy’s hands. 

32. The loss of these two forts, 
with the entire magazines and com- 
missariat stores of the army, was deci- 
sive of the fate of the campaign, not 
only from the starvation which it 
brought home to the door of the 
British forces, but from the depression 
which it produced among our men, 
a nd the corresponding exultation which 
it induced in the enemy. Every man 
on both sides now saw that the main- 
tenknee of the capital through the 
winter by the invaders was impossible, 
for they had lost their whole supplies 
.and magazines, and it was out of the 
question to think of forming others, 
with the ground covered with snow, 
and every village in the hands of hos- 
tile multitudes, with weapons which 
they knew well how to use in their 
hkiids. Reinforcements from India 
were only likely to augment the dan- 
ger, oven supposing they could make 
their way through the terrible defiles 
and insurgent population of Affghan- 
istan, for they would only augment 
the number of useless montlis in the 
garrison. ^The knowledge of these 
circumstances excited the utmost iit^ 
dignation and despondency in the 
British forces, and in a similar degree 
excised and^couraged the Aflfghans. 
*’rhe charm British invincibility 
was broken. Sjhe intelligence of the 
capture of Commissariat Fort 


spread like wildfire, and brought 
thousands upon thousands into the' 
scene of conquest, to share in the plun- 
der of the Christian dogs. The forts 
soon resembled so many ant-hills, 
where multitudes "were swarming, 
every one^ can’ying off some part of 
the spoil yl and aU tliis within (four 
hundred yards of a fortified canton- 
ment, wAere five thousand British 
troops, in indignant silence and con- 
strained inactivity, were witnesses of 
Uie disgraceful scene ! 

33. At length the loud clamour of 
brave men, restrained by iiwapacity 
and irresolution in their chiefs from 
doing what their o^vn courage prompt- 
ed, became so violent that it was re- 
solved to attempt something. On the 
6th a storming patty, ‘^sonsisting of 
one coi^pany of the 44th and two 
sepoy regiments, was told off to as- 
sault Mahommed Shereefs Fort, the 
possession of’wliich by the enemy had 
told so severely upon the besieged in 
the preceding days, and it was car- 
ried with a vigour worthy of British 
troops. Ensign Raban, who command- 
ed the forlorn hope, was killed as he 
planted the colours on the breach. A 
variety of desultory actions ensued, in 
wliich the British were so successful, 
that it was evident, if they had been 
directed with ordinary capacity and 
resolution, a general battle might have 
been brought on, and the enemy total- 
ly defeated, samo time, the 

activi^ and intelligence of the cofff- 
missanat officers. Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, procured supplies from the 
neighbounng villages ; a’hd the ^troops 
having been put on half i-ations, the 
difficulty of subsistence, which at the 
moment was the mgst pressing, was 
surmounted. But General Elphin- 
stono apprehended an equally serious 
want, which was that of ammunition ; 
and sifchwas his alarm, that on the 
same day he wrote to Sir William 
dVlacnagl^en, recommending a capitu- 
lation.* In point of fact, the event*' 

* We have temporarily, and J, liope per» 
manently, Mt over the difficulty of provision- 
ing. Our next consideration is atnmunition- 
and It is a very seTious and awful one. We 
have expended a great quantity, and there, 
fore it becomes worthy of thought on yoor 
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prove?l that* there was ammunition in 
« abundance for two months’ consump- 
tion. Plans were submitted to the 
General for recapturing the Commis- 
sariat Fort, but no could not be pre- 
vailed on to adopt any of them. He 
was evidenily desperate, and thought 
only of arranging a capitulation. At- 
tempts were made to buy off the rebel 
chiefs ; but though 600,000 rupees 
(£50,000) was offered, nothing effect- 
ive was done ; and it had become evi- 
dent that matters had come to that 
pass, that it was by iron, not gold, that 
deliverance could alone be looked for. 

34. The extremely debilitated state 
of General Elphinstone’s health ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary that he 
should have a coadjutor of younger 
years and greater vigour, and Brigadier 
Shelton was sent from the Bala-Hissar, 
with a gun and a regimeift of the 
Shah’s troops, for that purpose, into 
the cantonments. His arrival was 
flailed with joy by the troops, who re- 
garded him as a deliverer. He did 
not possess popular manners, and it 
Avas soon painfully apparent that no 
cordial co-operation between hijp and 
General Elphinstone was to be ex- 
pected; but ho was known to have 
manly qualities and undoubted per- 
sonal courage. The great extent of 
the fortifications, the slender supplies 
of provisions, the desponding faces of 
officers and men around him, at once 
revealed the criticiilf nature of their 
oftuation. They had only provisions 
for three day|’ consumption iif store, 
and the works required so large a force 
to gugird them that few could be spared 
for fixternal operations. Shelton en- 
deavoured to correct what he conceived 
defective, and to put the cantonments 
in a better postifte of defence ; but he 

part how desirable it is that our operations 
should not be protracted by anything in 
tfcaling that might tend to a continuance of 
the present state of things. Do not suppose 
from this that I wish to recommend or am 
advocating humiliating terms, such as 
* would reflect disgrace on us, but the fact of 
^ammunition must not be lost sight of. Our 
*caso is nol yet desperate 1 do not mean to 
impress that, but it must be bA'ne in mind 
that it goes very fast."— General Elphin- 
STONE to SrR W. Macxaghten, November 
6. 1841 ; Kaye, ii. 39. 


was thwarted by the jealousy of El- 
phinstone, who reminded him that he 
was the commander-in-chief, and com- 
lained that he did not receive from« 
is brigadier that cordial co-operation 
which he was entitled to have ex- 
pected. Thus orders ivere given and 
countermanded ; plans were discussed, 
and their decision acyourned; and it 
soon became too evident that Shelton’a 
arrival, by producing diiUfrfbn in the 
military councils, would render the 
position of tlie troops, if possible, 
worse than it had been before. 

35. Macnaghten, with whom every 
bold counsel from this time forward 
originated, had strongly urged an 
attack on the Rieka -bashee Fort, 
situated at the north-eastern angle of 
the cantonments, and from which the 
walls were commanded, and ho had 
even taken upon himself the whole re- 
sponsibility of the undertaking. El- 
phinstone at last consented, and two 
thousand men were, on tl^e morning 
of the 10th November, put under 
Shelton’s command for the assault. 
But before the orders to move forward, 
were given, Elphinstone’s old irresolu- 
tion returned, and the expedition w'as. 
delayed. It was, however, under- 
taken in the afternoon ; hnt by that 
time th(f fort had been much strength- 
ened, and the Aflghans were as much 
elated as the British were dispirited 
by the delay. Two European com- 
panies of the 44th, and four native 
companies, Avero told off for the as- 
sault, under the command of Colonel 
Mockrell, who led the storm in the- 
most gallant manner. Colonel Mack- 
rell and Lieutenant Bird, of the Shale’s. 
6th infantry, on a small gate being 
blown in, forced their Avay into the- 
fort, and already the shout of victoxy 
was heard within its Avails, when the 
columa, advancing in double-quick 
time in support, being charged in 
flank by a body of Affghan horse, took 
to flight, drawing a large *part of the 
stonnem, both European and natiA'e, 
after them. They Avere rallied by 
Shelton; who evinced in^ that tjyi^ 
moment the courage or a. hero, aifa 
again brought up tc/the assault. A 
second time they wer/charged in flank. 
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and fled ; again they were rallied and 
brought hade to the attack by Shelton. 
Meantime the brave men, a mere hand- 
ful in number, who had forced their 
way with Mackrell and Bird into the 
fort, being unsupported, were beset by 
a crowd of Aflghans who had fl^ on 
the first storm, but now, seeing the 
repulse of the column in support, re- 
turned with loud shouts to the attack. 
MackrolPfeR^anortally wounded, after 
•defending himself with undaunted 
courage. Bird, with two sepoys, 
sought refuge in a stable, the door of 
which they barricaded, and before 
they were relieved had slain thirty of 
the enemy with their own hands. 
At length the fort was carried by Shel- 
ton at the head of the support^ and 
the gallant three liberated from their 
perilous prison.* 

36. On the fall of the Ricka-bashee 
Fort, several smaller ones in the vicin- 
ity were abandoned by the enemy, in 
one of which a considerable supply of 
grain was found. Shelton followed 
the enemy, who showed themselves in 
some force on the hills ; but the horse- 
artillery opened on them with such 
effect that they retired into the city. 
Although the capture of the fort was 
checkered by disaster, and far from 
being creditable to the arrangements 
of the generals-in-chief, who, with a 
large force of cavalry in the canton- 
ments, had allowed the storming col- 
umns to be charged in flank by the 
Affghan horse, yet its ultimate success 
was eminently favourable to the Brit- 
ish arms. The envoy declared it had 
averted the necessity of an inglorious 
rfitreat. There can be no doubt that, 
had it been vigorously followed up, it 
promised the most auspicious results. 
For several days after it the Affghaiis 
desisted from tlieir attacks ; they were 
obviously checked in their career. 
The commissaries, whose activity was 
.above all praise, turned the breathing- 

*Suoh was the panic occasioned by the 
Affghan charge, even among the European 
troops, that when H^Oor Scott of the 44th 
“ca^ed on n^unteers to follow him, only 
^neman answmd the appeal. His name was 
Stuart, and he was most deservedly made a 
sergeant on thoi rvuest of Sir W. Macnagh- 
ten.*— Thobotoit, Vi. 266. 


time to good account in fho pifichase 
and securing of provisions. Tho vil-r 
lagers, relieved from their apprehen- 
sions, began to bring supplies freely 
into the camp ; and the envoy, seeing 
the military commander hopeless of 
extrication from the suiTovndiiig difli- 
cnlties bjff honourable means, renewed 
his efforts to sow dissemsion ai&oiig 
the chiefs by profuse offers of money. 

37. But this luU was of short dura- 
tion. The Affghans, seeing that tho 
success of the 10th was not followed 
up, again showed themselves a few 
days after in ^eat force on the heights 
overlooking tho camp, and began to 
cannonade the cantonments. With 
the utmost difficulty Macnaghten per- 
suaded the General to send out, on the 
13th, a force to dislodge them, and 
this was done only by his taking upon 
himself the whole responsibility of tho 
measure. A strong d etachment of foot 
and horse, embracing six companies 
of the 44th with two guns, went oifu 
under Brigadier Shelton, and it ad- 
vaoiced to the attack with i^reat vigour 
and intrepidity. But again tho Aft- 
ghaup horse charged them in flank; 
the assailed British fired wildly and 
without aim, chiefly in the air, and the 
enemy's cavalry went clean through 
them from side to side. But the check 
was only momentary. The British 
troops ro-furmed at tho foot of the hill ; 
Eyre's guns were brought to bear upon 
the Affghaiis;:^*RE4 by a gallant chargo 
of Anderson's horse up tne slope, 
enemjr were beaten back and two guns 
taken, Macnaghten despatched tho 
most urgent orders to 'compleje the 
triumph of the day by bringing botli 
guns into the cantonments, but one 
only could be got off. The other was 
exposed to so heaVy a fire from tho 
Affghan marksmen, that it was found 
impossible to bring it away. 

38. ‘This success again rendered tho 
enemy quiet for some days ; and Mac- 
•naghtemtook advantage of it to send 
repeated and most urgent letters, both 
to M ‘Gregor, the pofitical £^eiit with 
Sale's force, then on the way^ to JellaS- 
labad, and to Rawlinson at Qandahar, 
to send their ‘vvhole disposable forces 
up to the relief of the troops now be- 
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5iegc(f in !li© capital.* These able 
% officers were placed in a situation of 
great difficulty by these requisitions. 
On the one hand, the envoy at Cabul 
was their superior officer, whose orders 
they were bound to obey ; and the very 
existence of the troops in the capital 
mi^t depend on succoursjbeing in- 
staOTly sent forward to their relief. 
On the other hand, the state of affairs 
at Cabul seemed so desperate, from the 
<iestruction of the commissariat stores 
and the scanty supplies of the garri- 
son, that it appeared to be running 
into certain destruction to send up 
any additional mouths to share them. 
After much and anxious deliberation, 
M ‘Gregor and Sale resolved to dis- i 
obey the order, and to move their | 
troops from Giindamuck, not to Cabul, ' 
but Jellalabad; and although Rawlin- 
son and Nott despatched a ^poy bri- 
Mde, under Colonel M‘Iiaren, from 
Candahar, yet it returned to that cap- 
ital, after having proceeded a few 
marches towards Cabul, u^on finding ; 
the draught-cattle nerishing by #ie ' 
way. It 18 impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty whether oj not 
Nott and Sale did right in taking 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
•disobeying their orders, for disaster 
stared them in the face whatever they 
did. On the one hand, going forward 
to Cabul seemed only BvfClling the 
array of Affghan captives or victims, 
and depriving the Government 

oMhe chief forces on which they could 
rely to preserv^ any part of thfir do- 
minion in Affii^aniatan ; on the other, 
to disobey the order was to leave the 
troops in the capital to their fate, vir- 
tually abandon Shah Soojah to the 
vengeance of his rebellious subjects, 
and relinquish tlfe whole objects for 
which the expedition had been under- 

* ** Oar situation is a very preoariflus one, 
but with your assistance wo ^ould do well ; 
and you must render it to ns, If you have any 
regard for our lives, or for the honour of our^ 
country. We may be said to be lira state of 
siege, and had we not made two desperate 
sallies, we should ere now have beonannihl- 
rat^ We^ave provisions for only ten days, 

but When you arrive we shall bo able to com- 
inand the resources of the country." — Mac- 
KAGHTEN to M^Gbeoob, November 14, 1841 ; 
£ayx, ii. 88. 


taken. In so difficult a matter, and 
when only a choice of evils remained 
to the British officers, history cannot 
pass sentence one way or the other 
upon those exposed to the crisis. But 
in justice to Macnaghten and Elphin- 
stoul, it must bo added that the non- 
arrival of the troops on which they 
relied from Jellalabad and Candahar, 
aggravated the dangers of their posi- 
tion at Cabul in a mosi^fiterial de- 
gree; for possibly, if they had come 
up, the blockade of the cantonments 
might have been raised, provisions ob- 
tained, as before the siege commenced, 
from the surrounding country, the 
enemy defeated in the field, and the 
whole calamities of the campaign 
avoided. * 

39. While disaster was thus closing 
its iron net round the British forces in 
the capital, calamities of a still more 
serious kind had befallen them in other 
quarters. On the 1 5th N ovember, Ma- 
jor Pottinger and Lieutenant Haugh- 
ton came in wounded from Charekar, 
in Kohistan, and reported that the gal- 
lant Ghoorka regiment stationed there 
had been annihilated. This noble 
corps, second to none in the East in 
valour and fidelity, had been placed 
in some fortified barracks at Charekar, 
the defences of which were only in 
course of construction, when the in- 
surrection broke out, and they were 
immediately surrounded by several 
thousand armed men, whose hostile 
intentions, notwithstanding loud pro- 
fessions of fidelity and friendship, were 
soon too apparent. With characteristic 
treachery, the chiefs invited Pottingcr, 

* “ I have written to you daily, pointing 
out our precarious state, aud urging you to 
. return here, with Sale's brigade, with all 

ossible expedition. General Elphinstono 

as done the same ; and we now learn, to 
our utter dismay, that you have proceeded 
to Jellalabad. Our situation is a desperate 
one, if you do not immediately return to our 
relief; and I beg that you wilid^ so without 
fp moment’s delay, we have been now be- 
sieged for fourteen days, and without your 
assistance are utterly unable to carry on any 
offensive operations. You can easily make 
Cabul In eight marches, and py the 
are here, you would not have many cnemlew 
to contend with.”— Sir W» Macwaghtew to 
Captain M'Orxgob, Caby, 17th November 
1841; Kaye, li. 73. 
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the political agent, and Rattray, who ' 
commanded a party in the neighbour- 
hood, to a conference, at which the 
latter was basely assassinated, and 
from which the former with difficulty 
escaped with his life. The Affghans 
now throw off the mask, and cmsely 
invested the fortified barracks. So 
numerous were the enemy’s forces, 
that Ha\dldar Mootre Ram, of the 
GhoorkaS'e^nent, who escaped from 
tlie attack, said, “ there were whole 
acres of gloaming swords moving to- 
wards us.” Pottinger, throwing off, 
on the approach of danger, his poli- 
tical character, took charge, as at the 
siege of Herat, of the guns ; and the 
Ghoorkas, supported by the fire of his 
artillery, made a heroic defence against 
repeated assaults by an enemy live 
times their number. Night found 
them still in possession of their posi- 
tion ; but next day the garrison of a 
castle in the neighbourhood, which 
commanded the barracks, was betrayed 
into surrendering, and the balls from 
it began to shower down on the posi- 
tion. Soon it was discovered that they 
had a worse enemy to contend with 
than even the matchlocks of tl)e Alf- 
ghans, for there was no water for the 
garrison. Every effort made to obtain 
a supply of this necessary clement 
failed ; and at length the sufferings of 
the men became so intolerable that 
they sallied out and found death from 
the Aifghan marksmen, in the frantic 
desire to obtain a few drops of the pre- 
cious fluid from a sprin" which gushed 
from a neighbouring rode. The lips of 
the men became swollen and bloody; 
their tongues clove to the roofs of their 
mouths. Sceiim destruction inevitable 
if they remained where they were, and 
disdaining, even in such desperate cir- 
cumstances, to surrender, Pottinger 
and Haughton resolved on a desperate 
attempt to cut their way through the 
enemy. Jbey put themselves, accord- 
ingly, at the head of two hundred men, , 
all who remained of the regiment, and 
by almost superhuman efforts succeed- 
^ed«dn forw^g their way out. But 
numbers fell m the desperate attempt ; 
still more pd^sJied of thirst on the 
way, or sank u^dcr the balls or knives 


of the Affghans who crowded* round 
the retreating column. Pottinger and, 
Haughton alone, with a single sepoy, 
half dead with wounds and fati^e, 
but unsubdued, reached the canton- 
ments at Cabul to tell the dismal tale. 
The whole remainder of the regiment, 
after strtfggling to the last with de- 
voted valour under its worthy lealdersy 
Ensign Rose and Dr Grant, perished. 

40. The only course which, amidst 
such accumulating difficulties, present- 
ed a chance even of escape to the Brit- 
ish at Cabul, after it was ascertained 
that no reinforcements were t 9 be look- 
ed for either from Jellalabad or Can- 
dahar, was to move the whole forces, 
and all the provisions that could be got 
together, at once into the Bala-Hissar, 
where they would, in tfee mean time, 
have been free from molestation, and 
they m!blit have securely sallied out 
in large bodies, and obtained supplies 
from the adjoining country. Shah 
Soojah favoured this project, and the 
engineers had earnestly counselled it 
fr«m the very commencement of the 
insurrection. Shelton, however, op- 
pose^l it in the most vehement maimer, 
as dangerous, discreditable, and likely 
to bo attended with a great loss. EI- 
phinstone had scarcely any opinion on 
the subj ect ; Macnaghten unfortunately 
yielded to Shelton’s arguments, and 
the removal of the force to the Bala- 
Hissar was given up. Yet it present- 
ed a very faiijr^^d the sole chance of 
escape irom disaster; for what hod 
reudAced the sallies fi^m the canton- 
ments hitherto so unfortunate was, 
that they were of such extent that, 
from the number required for^ their 
defence, few only could bo spared for 
external operations; whereas, as tho 
ti’oops .would havir been safe in tho 
citadel, a much greater and more im- 
posing force might have been spared 
for e3%cmal foraging attacks. And if 
all the useless mouths had been re- 
moved ^from the Bala-Hissar, there 
were provisions in it enough to hav.o 
served the whole fighting men in it 
and the cantonments till s^ng. ^ 

41. being determined not to re- 
tire to tho Bala-Hissar, nothing re- 
mained but to open negotiations for a 
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capitiiation* with tho enemy. The 
military authorities incessantly repre- 
*sented to the envoy *‘the distressed 
starte of the troops and cattle from 
want of provisions, and the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance. “ These re- 
presentations, coupled with the non- 
arrival of tne expected reinfjrcements 
from Jellalahad and Candah^, and the 
addition of the Affghans, who had de- 
stroyed the Ghoorka regiment in Ko- 
histan, to the besieging force, rendered 
it but too plain that this imust be the 
ultimate issue of the struggle. Cor- 
respondence, accordingly, passed be- 
tween Ae envoy and General Elphin- 
stone on tlie subject; but before it 
could be brought to a point, an action, 
one of the most disastrous ever sus- 
tained by the British army, was fought. 
Notwithstanmng the ‘blockade, the 
commissaries, owing to the iidefatig- 
able activity of Captain Johnson, had 
hitherto daily drawn supplies of grain 
from the village of Bell- Mem ; and the 
enemy, seeing this, planted troops up- 
on the adjacent hills to prevent jts 
continuance. Upon this, Macnagli- 
ten urged an immediate attack, to ais- 
possess them of this commanding po- 
sition ; and although Shelton strongly 
represented the hazard of such a step 
in the fatigued and disheartened state 
of the men, it was finally detemiined 
that it should take place.^ A feeble 
attempt to dislodge the enemy having 
failed on the 22d, nmm'ations on a 
]aj;ge scale were maoOorrenewing the 
attack at daybreak on the following 
morning. • 

42. The attack took place, accord- 
ingly,^t the hour fixed on, and at first 
with linlooked-for success. The force 
consisted of seventeen companies, of 
whom five were Eivopoans of the 44th ; 
three squadrons of native horse, a 
hundred sappers, and one grun. Why 
one only was taken when them were 
plenty in the cantonments, and an 
order of Lord Hastings forbade less 
than two guns ever to be takeli out on' 
any occasion, is one of the mysteries 
•f that unhappy day which will pro- 
bably never be cleared up. • Sallying 
out in the grey of the morning, Shel- 
VOL. VI. 


ton occupied the hill without resist- 
ance. Tno single gun now did good 
service ; sending a shower of grape at 
daylight into the village, it caused a 
panic among the enemy in it, which 
led the gieater part of them to aban- 
don fr. Advantage, however, w’as not 
taken of the surprise to storm the vil- 
lage, part of which remained in tho 
enemy s hands; and soon crowds of 
Affghans, on the alarm spread, 
came pouring out of the city to give 
the Feringhees battle. Shelton, see- 
ing his force, which did not exceed 
fourteen hundred men, greatly outnum- 
bered, drew them up in two squares 
on the brow of the hill, with the gun 
in front and the cavaliy in rear. The 
gun was splendidly worked, and for 
a time did terrible execution in tho 
crowded masses of the Affghans on tho 
hill opposite ; but from being so often 
fired, it became so heated in the vent 
that it could not at length be used. 
Nothing remained then but the mus- 
kets of the men to reply to the match-, 
locks of the Affghans ; and it was soon 
found that they would not carry so far 
as the long guns of the enemy. Se- 
curely posted at a distance, where the 
infantry’s balls could not reach them, 
tlie Affghans, second to none in tho 
world as marksmen, sent in a destruc- 
tive fire into our squares, on which, as 
on the Russian masses afterwards at 
Inkerrnann, every shot took effect. 
Their spirits sank, and Shelton, whoso 
courage never failed him in danger, in 
vain called on hisjiwn to use their 
bayonets. Not a musket was brought 
down to the charge, even in the Eng- 
lish companies ; and so completely wem 
the troops depressed, that when the 
Affghans, who had come swarming up 
the side of the hill, in bravado, planted 
a standard within thirty yards of the 
British ranks, not a man would ad- 
vance to take it. In vain the officers 
nobly stood in front, and in default of 
a^nmunition hurled stones tft the ene- 
my ; the sepoys would not move. See- 
ing their advantage, the Affghans made 
a sudden rush on the colui^, and sur- 
rounded the gun. The gu^ers fougirt* 
with desperate resolution, and were cut 
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down at their post. Lieutenant Laing 
fell dead as he was waving his swora 
jover the gun ; Captain McIntosh shar- 
ed the same fate. The gun was aban- 
doned, and the infantry retired; but 
being rallied by Shelton, they charged 
with the bayonet, drove the (‘uemy 
back in conmsion, and retook it At 
the same time AbdooUah Khan, their 
leader, fell. 

43. 'hkif"'risis of the day had now 
anivcd, and if Elphinstone had sent 
a body of troops out of the canton- 
ments to pursue the flying enemy, all 
might have been restored, and a glo- 
rious victory gained. The envoy warm- 
ly urjged such a step upon General 
Elphinstone, but he said it was a wild 
scheme, and negatived the proposal. 
Fresh horses, however, and a new lim- 
ber, were sent out for the gun, which 
was soon in full activity, and playing 
with great effect upon the enemy. 
But further multitudes issued from the 
city, and again it was found that the 
British musket was no match at a long 
range for the Affghan jezails. The 
troops fell fast under the deadly storm, 
and yet they were so demoralised that 
nothing could induce them to advance 
and close with the enemy. At this 
moment, when the officers were nearly 
all killed or wounded, and Shelton had 
five balls in his clothes, a party of 
Affghans who had crawled up a gorge 
unseen started up and charged home 
on the British flank. In an instant a 
panic seized the whole force; horse 
and foot rushed- precipitately down the 
hill, closely followed by the Affghan 
cavalry, which thundered in close pur- 
suit. The gunners alone nobly sus- 
tained the honour of the British name. 
Intent only on the preservation of 
their ^n, they dashed down the hill 
into the midst of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and had nearly got through ; but they 
were all killed or wounaed, and the 
n fell a second time into the enemy’s 
nds. till order was now lost ; Eh- 
ropeans and Asiatics, infant^ aniT 
cavalry^ rushed in one confused mass 
into l^e cwtonments ; and it was only 
' k.*"conse^nce of the neglect of the 
Affghans, who retired, \ittering shouts 
of triumph, iiJb the city, to followup 


this advantage, that the whole canton- 
ments did not fall into their hands. 

44. This disastrous defeat rendered 
it utterly hopeless to think of continu- 
ing the contest, and nothing remained 
but to arrange the best terms of capi- 
tulation that could be obteined. The 
sick and^ounded in the cantonments 
amounted already to seven hundred ; 
and such was the state of apathy and 
despair to which the troops were re- 
duced, that all thought of external 
operations was of necessity abandoned. 
Removal to the Bala-Hissar, however 
practicable at an earlier period, wns 
not deemed possible in the 'demoral- 
ised state of the army, though the 
King and Captain Conolly earnestly 
counselled it as the only means of 
safety even at the eleventh hour. The 
enemy had made pacific overtures, 
and Ma'inaghten, after obtaining from 
Elphinstone a written opinion that 
the position was no longer tenable, 
agreed to go into the proposal. The 
Affghans, however, insisted on a sur- 
render at discretion. To this the 
envoy positively refused to submit. 
“We shall meet then,” said Sultan 
Malfommed Khan, who commanded 
the Affghans, “ on the field of battle. " 
“ At all events,” replied Macnaghten, 
“w^e shall meet at the day of judg- 
ment.” And so the conference broke 
off : but during its brief continuance 
amicable relations had already sprung 
up between t^^ pposite parties. Tlio 
Affghans, fuDy armed, came round 
the cantonments and ^ve vegetaWes 
to the soldiers of the 54th, who went 
out unarmed among them, and shook 
hands with those with whom they had 
so recently been engaged in mortal 
strife.* 

45. The immediate resumption of 
active hostilities, however, was pre- 
vented, and the negotiations pro- 
longed, by the arrival next day in the 
Affghan camp of Akbar Khan, a son 
of Dost Mahommed, who was less in- 
clined than Sultan Mahommed to push 
matters to extremities. His arrival 
as the representative of hisdather, tke 
sovereigK of their choice, was hailed 
with joy by the Affghan chiefs, and 

* Kayk, li. 9a 
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the BWtisli •deemed his presence a 
guarantee for the granting of more 
favourable terms, as his father and 
hrdlher were prisoners in the hands of 
the British. His conduct was from 
the first distinguished by prudence 
and sagacity. Wisely resolving not 
to endanger the military advantages 
alreiWy gained by pushing a^ esperate 
foe to extremities, he turned his whole 
attention to cutting off the supplies, 
and with such success that both the 
men and animals in the cantonments 
were soon reduced to the last extremi- 
ties.* But meanwhile Abdoollah Khan 
and MeA’ Musjedee, two of the chiefs 
most hostile to the British, died of 
their wounds, or were assassinated, and 
the negotiation was resumed under 
such promising auspices that Mac- 
naghten wrote that their prospects 
were brightening, “ and if we had only 
provisions, which with due exertions 
ought to be obtained, wo should be 
able to defy the whole of Affghanistan 
for any period.'* On the other hand, 
General Elphinstone wrote to ^e 
envoy : ** Retreat without terms is al- 
most impossible; few would jeach 
Jellalabad. The only alternatu’e is 
to renew the negotiation. With pro- 
visions we might hold out, but with- 
out them I do not see what can be 
done,, or how we are to avert starva- 
tion.** It was soon evident that the 
General’s opinion was, as matters now 
.stood, the better On the 

December the Affghans burnt, in 
•open day, a bridge, the sole metns of 
retreat, which* General Elphinstone 
had thrown across the Cabul river ; 
MahoAmc*d Shereef s Fort, the scene 
of suAi alternate victory and defeat, 
was abandoned next day, the moment 
the enemy showed themselves before- 
it ; and the day after, the guard for 
the protection of the cantonment ba- 
• 

* ** In the mean time our cattle have been 
starving for some time past, not a blade of 
^rass, nor a particle of bhooeah noif;rain pro- 
curable. The barley in store is served out 
as provisions to the camp-followers, who get 
ihff a pouv for their dai \y food, pur cattle 
are subsisted on the twi^, bisnches, and 
bark of trees. Scarcely an animal fit to carry 
A load.”— C aptain Johnson's Journal. MS. 
Itecords, 1st December, 1841 ; Kate, ii. 101. 


zaar, which had hitherto been in- 
trusted to the 44th regiment, was 
withdrawn from them, and mven to a 
sepoy regiment. So demor&sed had 
even the European soldiers become, 
h’om their long-continued sufferings, 
^at sLieut. Sturt, on being asked if 
the retaking of the Shereefs Fort 
was practicable and tenable, replied, 
** Practicable if the men will fight; 
tenable if they don’t ruxigMiiy ! *’ On 
the 8th December, provisions, even 
on the most reduced scale, onl^ re- 
mained for four days, and a capitula- 
tion had become a matter of absolute 
necessilty. 

46. Two days after, intelligence was 
received of the brilliant success of 
Sir R. Sale at Jellalabad, which will 
be noticed in a succeeding chapter, 
but General Elphinstone held out no 
hopes to the envoy that it made any 
alteration in the posture of their af- 
fairs. The negotiation, accordingly, 
was resumed, and after a great many 
changes, a capitulation was finally 
agreed to on the 11th, to the very last 
degree dishonourable to the British 
arms. By it, it was agreed that the 
English were to evacuate Affghanistan 
with all possible expedition. The 
troops in Cabul and Jellalabad were 
to retire by the way of Peshawur, and 
be treated with all honour, and receive 
every possible assistance in carriage 
and provisions on their march. On their 
reaching that city, Dost Mahomracd 
and his family were to be restored to 
Cabul, and ShahSMjrii and bis fami- 
ly return to India. The Affghans 
were to remain on terms of, amity 
with the English, and contract no at- 
liance with any foreign power without 
their consent. The troops at Ghuz- 
uee end Candahar were to retire by 
Cabul or the Bolan Pass, and be pro- 
vided with carriages and provisions 
like those iVom CabuL The necessity 
of concluding this convention was 
, thus set forth oy the envoy. In a report 
left unfinished at his death: “The 
whole country had risen in ^elliou ; 
our communications on all^rfaes yere 
cut off; almost every puBlic ofimH?* 
whether paid by ourselves or his ma- 
jesty, had declared fo/tho new gover- 
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nor ; and by far the greater part even | terally ** living froinhaild to inonth," 
of his majesty’s domestic servants had I and no carriages at all were sent^ 
deserted him. We had been fighting Much of the very gi*ain brought ,oufc 
forty days against very superior num- by our own men from the Bala-Hissar, 
bers, under most disadvantageous cir- amounting to sixteen hundred maunds 
cuiustanccs, with a deplorame loss of of wheat, was abandoned to a worth- 
valuable lives j and in a day ct two lessjrabblc, who pillaged and carried it 
we must have perished from hunger, off unde^ the very eyes of the ^arv- 
to say nothing of the advanced season ing soldiers. Even after that, *^sup- 
of the year and the extreme cold, from plies were brought in very sloivly and 
the effedft/ y? which the native troops irregularly by the Affgh'ans ; find as 
were suffering severely. 1 had been carriages were wholly awanting, it 
repeatedly apprised by the military was impossible to set out on the inarch, 
authorities that nothing could be done On the 18th, snow began to fall in 
with our troops, and 1 regret to add great quantities, and beforq, evening 
that desertions to the enemy were be- was several inches deep ; while tho 
coming of frequent occurrence among Affghans, growing hourly more inso- 
them."* lent by the sight of their enemies- 

47. But however stem may have distresses, now rose in their demands, 
been the necessity under which this and insisted on the entu'e surrender of 
humiliating convention w»as conclud- their arms and guns by tlie famishing 
ed, and however favourable in ap- and hafi-frozen multitude, 
pearance some of the terms agreed 48. On the 19th, intelligende was 
to, the British ere long received con- received of the return of M*Laren’s 
vincing proof that they would not be brigade to Candahar, which closed tfte 
observed by the savage and treacherous door against all hope of succour from 
enemy with whom thej’’ had to deal. tKat quarter, to which the envoy had 
On the 13th December, in pursuance clung with desperate tenacity, and 
of the treat}’’, the British troops, six orders were sent to the generals ifi 
hundred in number, evacuated the command in that station and at Jel- 
Bala-Hissar, leaving vShah Soojah and lalabad to evacuate them;wdthout de- 
his native troops in it ; and the mo- laj^, in terms of the convention. Driven 
inent they were out, the gates were by so many untoward circumstances, 
closed, and the guns opened on the Macnaghten now turned a willing ear 
rcth’ing columns without any distinc- to certaiif ' proposals made to him by 
tion of friend or foo. The troops were some chiefs of the rival factions, by 
obliged to halt on the ground before which he to sow dissension 

they reached the cantonments, and among them, and possibly enable 4iiin 
pass the nighf^r the snow during to slfSke himself loose^of a treaty from 
intense cold, without food, fire, or which the Afghans had already open- 
covering of any sort. They could ly receded. The proposal can^e from 
Ro nothing but stand “ or walk about, Ahbar Khan, and was to the, effect 
looking for the rising of the morn- that Ameen Oollah Khan, one of tho 
ing star.” The Affghan chiefs, in- most powerful of the hostile chiefs, 
stead of serving the men with pro- should be seized afid imprisoned, and 
visions and carriages, as stipnlatea in Mahommed Khan’s fort reoocupied by 
the treaty, refused to give them any the British troops, who were to remain 
until the forts still held were surren- at Cabul some months longer, and then 
dered. TJiis was conceded, and on the evacuate the country in a friendly man- 
16th the Affghans were in possessibnaj ner ; t|jat Shah Soojah was to retain 
of all the British forts beyond the can- the sovereignty, but Akhar Khan to 
tonmen^and their coloura waved on be declared his vizier, and receive 
thjt ramptests. Still provisions came very large gratuity in mon^. It was 
iff very slowly, so that the men were added, tnat for a reasonable sum tho 
* Macnaghten’cvunfluiahed report, quoted head of Ae hostile chief should be sent 
by Kayk, L 120. Y to the English envoy. Macnaghten 
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replied to the last proposal in terms 
tvorthyof a British diplomatist, “that 
it was neither his custom nor that of 
his country to give a price for blood 
but in the desperate condition of the 
British army, the previous ones ap- 
peared wellVorthy of consideration, 
and |k meeting to discuss tlAm more 
fully, and carry them into effect, was 
arranged with Akbar Khan to take 
place on the following day. 

49. Macnaghten was not ignorant 
of the danger of attending any con- 
ference witli such faithless and treach- 
erous parties as the Affghan chiefs; 
but circumstances were so desperate 
that be clung to any ray of hope, how- 
ever feeble ; and as ho said himself, 
“death would bo preferable to the 
life of anxiety%e had been leading for 
six weeks past.” He went, according- 
ly, at noon on the 23d, to the place 
appointed, accompanied by Lawrence, 
IJjevor, and Mackenzie, his confiden- 
tial staff-officers ; and although warn- 
ed by the latter that it was a plot, 
be persevered with devoted courafe, 
deeming it the only possible way of 
averting destnxetion from the afmy, 
dishonour from the country. He 
merely left orders with Elphinstone 
to have two regiments and two guns 
got '.ready as quickly as possible to 
secure Mahommed Khan’s^ fort, and 
left the General with some expres- 
sions of iinpatienceat the remon- 
strances made agjfffllP^his impru- 
deiTce. So impressed was Elphi^tone 
with the idea 4hat he was rushing on 
bis destruction, that he wrote him a 
letter after he left him, entreating him 
to be»cnutious ; but it never reached 
its destination. The parties met on a 
billock near the ^ _ s of the river,. 
«bout six hundred yards from the can- 
tonments. The English officers and 
Affghan chiefs exchanged salutations, 
find Akbar Khan received with* many 
thanks an Arab horse, which he had 
greatly coveted, and expressed his' 
gratitude also for a pair of pistols he 
£ad been^ presented with on the pre- 
ceding day. It was then^ proposed 
that the whole party should dismount, 
which was accordingly done. Akbar 
Khan asked Macnaghten if he was 


ready to carry out the proposals of 
the preceding evening ? * ‘ Why not ? 
said the latter. The Affghans by this 
time were closing round the circle in 
great numbers, which La^vrenco and 
Mackenzie observed, and requested 
they might be removed to a greater 
distance, as the conference was a secret 
one. The chiefs then lashed out with 
their whips at tlie closin^^cle, and 
at the same time Akbar ffiRRt was of 
no consequence, as they were all in 
the secret, at the same time saying 
aloud, “Seize ! Seize !” Scarcely were 
the words uttered, when the envoy and 
whole party were violently seized from 
behind. The envoy was dragged along 
by Akbar himself ; and as he struggled 
violently, the Affghan drew one of the 
pistols with which he had been j)re- 
sented on the preceding day, and shot 
him through the back. A crowd of 
Ghazees rushed in and completed his 
destruction with their knives, by which 
he was literally cut to pieces. His 
mangled remains were carried to the 
great bazaar, where they were shown 
to admiring and applauding multi- 
tudes; and his right hand was cut off, 
and exhibited at a window, Trevor 
was massacred on the spot ; Lawrence 
and Mackenzie, almost by a miracle, 
reached Mahommed Khan’s fort pri- 
soners, but alive.* 

50. In forming an opinion on this 
sad event, it is evident, in the first 
place, that Akbar Khan and the Aff- 
ghan chiefs aroun^ijm were guilty 
of the foulest ftfla most abominable 
treachery in the murders which were 
committed. The envoy w^as at a coi^ 
ference which they themselves had. 
proposed, accompanied only by his 
staff-officers : no hostility on his part 
was either designed or possible ; the 
character of an ambassador is sacred 
by the laws of all nations, even the 
most barbarous. At first sight it 
seems that Macnaghten’s c^duct was 
also open to exception in point of mor- 
ality as well as prudence, because he 
went to the conference in mitef to ar- 
range a plan for the seiz^. of 

*Thi8 graphic account of Macnaghten'a 
death is taken, almost v^atim, from Kayis, 
ii. 149, 163. 
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ceded by the treaty, and some of the 
cliiefs at that time in dubious and in*, 
sincere alliance with the Briti^. But 
ill answer to this, it must be recollect- 
ed that the envoy stood in a very dif- 
ferent situation from what he ^ould 
have done had he been dealing with 
European diplomatists, with whom 
performance of engagements may ^n- 
^don. The Affghan chiefs 
had violaFeTT the treaty in every par- 
ticular ; rigidly exacting the perform- 
ance of their obligations by the Brit- 
ish, they had scarcely performed one 
of the stipulations ^reed to by them- 
selves. Sir William Macnaghten’s 
position was a desperate one ; he haz- 
arded all upon a single throw, but 
that J throw offered, in circumstances 
otherwise hopeless, a fair chance of 
.wing the army and the honour of 
the country. History cannot con- 
demn him, if, dealing with an artful 
and treacherous enemy, with no other 
chance , of escape for himself or his 
troops, he sougnt to circumvent him 
by his own method, and must applaud 
tne magnanimity with which, even in 
the last extremitv, he refused to stain 
his hands with blood, and freely offer- 
ed his own life to a foe whose hostility 
ho disdained to deprecate by the sacri- 
fice of another. 

61. So completely were the energies 
of the once brave and powerful British 
army paralysed by the disasters they 
had undergone, and their want of con- 
fidence in the ch’i^fs by whom they 
were led, that even this terrible disas- 
ter could not rouse - them from the 
state of despair and apathy in which 
they were plunged. “The envoy,” 
says Kaye, “ had been killed in broad 
day, and upon the open plain, but not 
a gun was fired from the ramparts of 
the cantonments, not a com^iany of 
troops sallied out to rescue or revenge. 
The body of the British minister was 
left 'to beohacked to pieces, and hj^ 
moiigled remains were paraded in bar- 
bamtls triumph about the streets and 
city.” Eldred Pottin- 
%^^;VHose neroism had saved Herat, 
and who had become political agent on 
Macnaghten^e dbath, in vain endea- 
youred to infusd into the other chiefs 


a portion of his own undaunted spirit. 
The day after the massacre the draft 
of a new treaty was sent in to Genei*al 
Elphinstone, substantially the same as 
the former one, but with this differ- 
ence, that it was now proposed that 
“the guiw, except six, ordnance stores, 
and mumiets, in excess of thesrj in 
use, shall be given up, and six host- 
ages given for the safe return of Dost 
Mahommed and his family.” Pottin- 
ger strenuously opposed these condi- 
tions, and said that now was the time 
to fling themselves into the Bala-His- 
sar, or fight their way down, ^iword in 
hand, to Jellalabad. Letters were at 
the same time received from Jollala- 
bad and Pesbawur, announcing the 
reinforcements which were on their 
way from India, and urging Elphin- 
stone ta hold out. But Shelton pro- 
nounced the occupation of the Bala- 
Hissar to be “impracticable;” and: 
after making the most strenuous re- 
sistance, Pottinger was obliged to give 
iui^and agree to the terms proposed. 
The treaty was finally ratified on the 
1st January 1842.* 

62f' When the guns came to be given 
up, the agony of their humiliation 
burst at once on the unhappy soldiers ; 

* “The General, ft-om his illness, was In- 
capable of making up his mind; and the con- 
stant assertton of the impossibility by hla 
second in command, outwmghod the entreat- 
ies of the envo^A^en alive, and of mine 
after; and a fvRKvbn Jellalabad was the 
only thing they would hear of, notwithstiftid- 
ing th#o I pointed out the very doubtful char- 
acter of any engagement weluight make with 
the insurgents, the probabiUty that they would 
not make it good, and begged that they would 
spare us the dishonour, and the Government 
the loss, which any negotiation must entail. 
In a council of war held at the General’s 
house, Shelton, Anquestil, Chambers, Grant, 
and Bellew present, wwy one voted to the con- 
trary—so, seeing I could do nothing, I con- 
sented. At the time we bad but two courses 
open to us, which, in my opinion, promised 
a chance of saving our honour and part of the 
army : one was, to occupy the Bala-Hissar 
and hold it till spring— by this we should 
pave hack' the best ohance of success ; the 
other was, to have abandoned onr camp and 
baggage and encumbrances, and forced our 
way down. This was perilous, but practi* 
cable. Hot /ever, 1 could not persuade them 
to sacrifice baggage, and that was eventually 
one of the chief causes of our disasters.” — 
Major Pottikoer to Captain M^Qbegob; 
US. Recorde: Kavs, ii. 1T9. 
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and the murmur was loud in the camp, 
'tliat any attempt, however desperate, 
should be risked, rather than submit 
to such an indignity. But the chief 
saw. no alternative, and all that Pot- 
tinger coul^ do was to procrastinate, 
and give up the Shah’s cannon two at 
a time only to the enemy. At length, 
however, the guns, muskets, waggons, 
and ammunition, except the six can- 
nons reserv6(^were all given up, and 
the hostages put into the enemy’s 
h ands. The A Afghans were very anxious 
to get some of the ladies and married 
men int6 their possession ; but this was 
positively refused, and not farther in- 
sisted on at that time. On the 29th 
December such of the sick and wound- 
ed as could njt bear the journey down 
were sent into the city, and every pre- 
j)aration made for the march which 
circumstances would admit. But these 
circumstances were wretched in the 
extreme, and indicated too surely the 
late which awaited the attempt The 
Affghans, hovering round the wa^s, 
insulted the British at their very gates, 
interrupted the supplies obtained with 
such (uAliculty by the commissHriat, 
and assaulted the drivers. Already it 
was evident that no reliance whatever 
could be placed on the promise to fur- 
nish provisions to the troops on the 
march, and that the army^would set 
out into a snowy wilderness of moun- 
tains without either^ipilipiition, food, 
teQts» or carriage. WhSi these acts of 
depredation were complained of4o the 
chiefs, they cdblly answered that they 
could not prevent them, and that the 
BritisSi should themselves fire on the 
wret(!hes concerned ; but this was deem- 
ed too hazardous, as tending directly 
to a renewal of hcBtilities. 

53. At length, on 6th January, the 
march commenced, under circumstan- 
ces of depression unparalleled«in the 
annals of mankind; for when the 
French set out from Moscow, their 
army, 90,000 stroi^, and witlf all their 
guns and ammunition complete, was, 
Comparatively speaking, in a prospet- 
ous condition. The situatfon of the 
troops is thus described in the eloquent 
words of an eyewitness : At length 
the fatal morning dawned which was 


to witness the departure of the Cabul 
force frqm the cantonments in which 
it had justained a two months’ siege, 
to encounter the miseries of a winter 
march through a country of perhaps 
unpajpalleled difficulty, where evei^ 
mountain defile, if obstinately defend- 
ed by a determined enemy, must in- 
evitably prove the grave of hundreds. 
Dreary, indeed, was tlyi^j^ne over 
which, with drooping spints, and dis- 
mal forebodings, we had to bend our 
unwilling steps. Deep snow covered 
every inch of mountain and plain with 
one unspotted sheet of dazzling white ; 
and so intensely bitfer was tne cold, 
as to penetrate and defy the defences, 
of the warmest clothing. Sad and 
suffering issued from the British can- 
tonments a confused mass of Europeans 
and Asiatics, a mingled crowd of com- 
batants and non-combatants, of men 
of various climes and complexion and 
habits — part of them peculiarly un- 
fitted to endure tho hardships of a 
rigorous climate, and many of a sex 
and tender age which in general ex- 
empts them from such scenes of hor- 
ror.’ The number of the crew'd was 
large- -4500 fighting men, of whom 
700 were Europeans, with six guns 
and three mountain-train pieces, and 
upwards of 12,000 camp-followers. 
The advance began to issue from the 
cantonments at nine in the morning, 
and from that time till dark the huge 
and motley crowd continued to pour 
out of the gate^^ihieh were imme- 
diately occuniodoya crowd of fanatical 
Affghans, who rent the air with their 
exmting cries, and fired without scru- 

g le on the retiring troops, by which 
fty men were killed. W hen the can- 
tonments were cleared, all order was 
lost, and troops, and camp-followers, 
and horses, and foot-soldiers, baggage, 
public and private, became involved 
in one inextricable confusion. The 
shadows of night overtoolf the huge 
multitude whDe still pushing their 
weary course; but the cold surface of ' 
the snow reflected the glos^f light 
from the flames of the British Vw 
dency, and other buildings, to which, 
the Affghans had ap^ed the torch the 
moment they were ]pacuated by our 
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troops. Weary and desperate, the men 
]ay down on the snow without either 
food, fire, or covering ; and gredS; num- 
bers were frozen to death before the 
fiwt rays of the sun gilded the summits 
of the mountains. ” * , 

64. Disastrous as were the circum- 
stances under which this terrible march 
commenced, they were much aggra- 
vated on^^ succeeding day. All 
order was then lost — ^not a semblance 
even of military array was kept up 
save with the rearguard ; while num- 
bers of Affghans, evidently moving 
parallel to tne retreating multitude, 
showed themselVes on the heights 
above, and, in open defiance of the 
capitulation, commenced a fire upon 
them. They even attacked the rear- 
guard, and after a violent struggle took 
the mountain -guns, which, though 
immediately retaken by Lieutenant 
Green, could not be brought away, 
and were spiked amidst the gloaming 
sabres of the enemy. ** Two other 
guns were soon after abandoned, as 
the horses were unable to drag them 
through the snow. Although at night- 
fall they had only accomplished six 
miles of their wearisome journey, the 
road was covered with dying wretches 
perishing under the intolerable cold. 
The sepoys, patient and resigned, sank 
on the line of march, awaiting death. 
Horses, ponies, baggage - waggons, 
camp-followers, and soldiers were con- 
fusedly huddled, while over the dense 
mass the jezails Aftghans, posted 

on the rocks and helots above, sent a 
storm of balls, every one of which took 
e®Bct among the multitude. The ene- 
my severely pressed on our rear, and 
three out of the four remaining suns 
fell into their hands. The Bmmers, 
weary, starving, and frost-bitten, could 
no longer make any resistance. There 
was no hope but in the fidelity of Ze- 
maun Khan, who had always been true 
to us; but«* although he nad exerted 
himself to procure supplies, scarcely 
any were got. Meanwhile the attacks 
oCvthe Xt^ans continued without in- 
tsap itesion. 

66. The army was in this dreadful 

* JByre’s Jouma2)^14, 220 ; and Kaye, ii. 
*18, 224. 


state when, on the morning of the 
8th, it arrived at the entrence of the " 
Coord Cabul defile. It is five miles 
in length, and bounded on either side 
with steep overhanging mountains., It 
is so narrow, the sun never penetmtes 
its gloomv jaws ; there is tarely room 
for a mg^d road or horse-tracksbe- 
tween the torrent and the precipices. 
The stream dashes down the whole 
way with inconceivable, i^^apetuosity, 
and requires to be crowed eight-and- 
twenty times in the course of the 
ascent. To add to the horroi-s of this 
defile, the frost had covered ttie road 
and edges of the torrent with a coat- 
ing of ice, on which the beasts of bur- 
den could find no secure footing, and 
in attempting to pass which great 
numbers slipped, fell into the water, 
and wer^ swept down by its resistless 
rush. The heights above were crowd- 
ed with Affghans, who, securely post- 
ed on the summits of precipices inaci- 
cessible from the bottom of the ravine, 
ke]^ up an incessant fire on the con- 
fused and trembling multitude which 
was struggling through the defile be- 
neath^ All order was soon lost, if any 
still remained. Baggage, ammunition, 
property, public and private, were 
abandoned at every step ; and so com- 
plete was the paralysis, that the se- 
poys aIlov.ed their muskets to be 
taken out of their hands without at- 
tempting an^ju^i^tance. The mas- 
sacre was terrible in this frightful de- 
file. cThree thousand perished under 
the balls or knives of ^he Affghans ; 
and in the midst of the confusion of 
this scene of carnage, the Eliglish 
ladies, who accompanied the cofiimns 
on horseback, often strained their eyes 
in vain to descry tkeir children, lost 
in the horrors in which they were en- 
veloped. 

66. ^uch of the troops as contrived 
to get through this dreadful defile had 
fresh difficulties of a different kind to 
Contend With. The road now ascend- 
ed the high table-land of Coord Cabul, 
and the snow fell in great quantities,^' 
rendering it in many places impassable 
for animals or carriages. A cold bit- 
ing ^wind from the north-east swept 
over the lofty bare surface, rendering 
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it almost certain death to sit down, 
however wearied the wretches might 
he.* Here, however, the whole army 
were obliged to bivouac, without cover- 
ing„fire, or shelter of any kind. There 
were only four tents left; one was 
given to tTie General, two to the 
ladies, and one to the sick. # In com- 
pliance with a recommendation from 
Akbar Khan, the army halted for a 
day; buttln^expedience of this de- 
lay was so evident that a great part of 
the native troops and camp-followers 
moved on without any order, and the 
sepoys Ifegan to desert in great num- 
bers. Akbar Khan, seeing the troops 
reduced to this woeful plight, now re- 
newed his demand for the giving up 
of the married officers ahid their wives, 
he promising to keep them a day's 
march in the rear of the arm^ and in 
perfect safety. Heartrending as this 
proposal was to honourable and gal- 
lant men, no resistance was made to 
it — so evident to all was the necessity 
of the case, and so certain the destine- 
tion which awaited them if they re- 
mained with the remnant of the 
troops. Soon after the whole Indies, 
with their husbands, escorted by a 
troop of Afighan horse, set out for the 
rear of the army, and were placed in 
the power of the treacherous barbarian 
who had so recently imbrued his hands 
in the blood of the confiding and hon- 
ourable British envo^pi^ 

57. The EuropeaiOolaiers were now 
(10th Januaiy) almost the only«effici- 
ent troops left* The sepoys, unaccus- 
tomed to a rigorous climate, had al- 
most till sunk, or been slain by the 
Affglfilns. Nearly all of them were 
frost-bitten in the hands, face, or feet ; 
few were able to hold a musket, much 
less' draw a trigger; the prolonged 
march in the snow had paralysed the 
mental and physical powers %ven of 
the strongest men. “Hope," says 
Eyre, “ seemed to have died in every 
breast ; the wildness of teirof was ex-j 
hibited in every countenance." The 
%nd was -now approaching. At the 
Entrance of a narrow gorge, ewhere the 
road passed between two hills, a strong 
body of Affghan marksmen appeared, 
who barred all farther passage, and 


kept up so heavy a fire on the column 
as it approached, that the whole se- 
poys brohe and fled. Seeing this, the 
Aifghans rushed down, sworn in hand, 
captured the public treasure, and all 
of t^e baggage which hitherto had 
been preserved. A hundred and fifty 
cavalry troopers, fifty horse-artillery- 
men, one hundred and forty of the 
44th, and one gun, alon^l^k^ed their 
way through, and fonneo^ow the 
sole remaining fighting men of the 
army. Akbar proposed a surrender 
to this little body; but they indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal, and 
pushed on, sword in liarjd, through 
the crowds of camp-followers, bands 
of Affghans, and the snowy wilder- 
ness. 

68. Still hovering round the rear- 
guard, the Affjghan horsemen con- 
tinued the pursuit of the miserable 
but undaunted band of men who, in 
defiance of all obstacles, continued 
their course. Oppressed by a crowd 
of camp-followers, and almost ns much 
impeded by them as by their enemies, 
the wreck of the British force made 
its desperate way down the steep^de- 
scent of the Haft-Kotul, strewn with 
the melancholy remains of camp-fol- 
lowers, and soldiers who had foimed 
the advance of tlie column. As they 
passed downwards to Fezeen, a heavy 
nre was opened on the flanks of the 
column ; but the rearguard, led by 
Shelton, with invincible firmness re- 
pelled the assault^^^0i^for a time pre- 
served the remlfaur ot the force from, 
destruction. Seeing niin inevitable 
if a start w^as not gained Upon t^o 
enemy, Shelton pro|)osed a night- 
march, in the hope of shaking off 
the crowd of camp-followers wliich, 
from the very beginning, had clung 
to them, and proved as injurious as 
the jezails of the* enemy. Having 
spiked their last gun, they set off at 
l^n at night ; but the ^alarm had 
spread to the camp • followers, and 
they clustered round them ^ min- 
ously as before. It was a frosty 
night, and for some hours the Tlfayw 
was unmolested; but before morning 
the enemy overtool^ the rear, and 
opened a fire on Me dark moving 
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mass, which impelled the terrified 
crowd of c&mp-followers upon the few 
soldiers in front, and, blocking up 
the road, rendered it necessary for the 
rearmiard to force a passage through 
at tne bayonet’s point, when the 
way was at length cleared, a dense 
mass of AfFghans was found crowning 
the heights in front and barring any 
farther . but the little band 

of European eroes, led by Shelton, 
kept the enemy in the rear in check, 
and gallantly forced their way through 
to Jugdulluck. Here the men lay down 
in the snow to gain a few hours’ rest, 
after thirty hours’ incessant marching 
and waking ; but hardly had they 
done so when 'a lire was opened upon 
them \)y the Affghans, and they were 
compelled once more to fight. The 
enemy, however, deterred by their re- 
solution, fied on their approach ; and 
the wearied column returned to Jug- 
dulluck, where they remained, under 
the shelter of a ruined wall, but still 
exposed to the fire of the Affghans, all 
the succeeding day. 

69. Hero the conferences were re- 
suuftd, and Akbar Khan insisted up- 
on General Elphinstonc, Brigadier 
Shelton, and Captain Johnson, re- 
maining hostages in his hands for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad. This was 
not at first agreed to, and these offi* 
cers repaired to the Affghan chiefs 
headquarters to arrange the terms, 
where they were detained by force, in 
defiance of th^^iuiSg^Vod character as 
acific negotiators. Eiphinstone and 
helton remained in Akbar Khan’s 
hands ; and Johnson, who understood 
Persian, overheard the party who sur- 
rounded them conversing in that lan- 
guage on the pleasure they would have 
in cutting the Feringhees’ throata 
The remaining body of the British, 
now reduced to one hundred and forty- 
five fighting men, resumed their march 
at ni^tfaR on the 12th, and plunged 
into tiie deep and gloomy Jugdulluck 
Pass. ^jOn approaching the summit, 
they foUh^ttne mouth blocked by a 
bairicade, from behind which 
the Affghans threw in volley after 
volley on the st* ” 

Brigadier Anteqi 


Major Thain, and Captain Nicholl, fell 
and died. Not above twenty officers 
and forty men succeeded in forcfhg 
he fatal barrier. Their only hop© 
consisted in straggling on ahead of 
their pursuers to Jellalabi^d. As day 
dawned they approached Gundamuck ; 
but there^ their numerical weakness 
became visible, and they were again 
surrounded by a body of the enemy. 
Captain Souter tied th^^^iiXtUTS of his 
regiment round his waist, by '^hich 
they were preserved, and the uncon- 
querable band of heroes pursued their 
way on, though sorely weakened at 
eveiy step. In a desperate struggle, 
on leaving Gundamuck, nearly every 
man in the British party was either 
killed or wounded. Twelve oflicers 
and a few cavalry, all Weeding, rode 
ahead oft the troop, and all but six of 
them dropped down from their horses 
before reaching Futtehabad. This 
small remnant was treacherously as- 
sailed there, when taking food, by th© 
na^ves, who had professed sympathy, 
and began by showing kindness ; two 
were slain, the others reached their 
horses and escaped. All perished, 
however, excepting one man, Dr 
Brydon, before reaching Jellalabad. 
Worn out and wounded, he h^, strug- 
gled on, home by a jaded peny, tfll 
the walls ai the fortress appeared in 
sight. He was descried from the ram- 
parts, and by a party sent 

to succour him, being the sole sfr- 
viYOBj not a captive, of the Affghan- 
istan expedition. ^ 

60. while, however, the honour of 
the British name was thus tarhjshed 
at Cabul, Sir Robert Sale at Jellala- 
bad, and General Nott at Candahar, 
nobly vindicated it, Hind gave a proof 
of what might have been done, with 
the much larger force than they had 
at their disposal, if similar capacity 
and resolution had been displayed at 
I Cabul Sale had been required, under 
the conditions of the treaty concluded 
by Macnaghten, to evacuate J ellalabad ; 
but when summoned by Akbar Khan* 
and the envoy to fulfil that stipula- 
tion, he answered, well knowing the 
treachery of the chiefe with whom he 
had to deal, that as he was aware the 
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chiefs in the neighbourhood 'vvere in- 
citing their followers to destroy the 
gairison of Jellalabad, he deemed it 
proper to await further orders before 
obeying the summons ; and requested 
to know, before leaving the fortress, 
what securily would bo given for the 
safe conduct of the troops to #eshawur. 
A similar answer was returned by Nott 
from Candahar, and when intelligence 
arrived oMl^nassacro of the Cabul 
army in defiance of the convention, 
both these gaUant officers held out and 
preserved these important fortresses 
for the British forces. In them, un- 
der the gallant lead of Pollock, Mon- 
teith Douglas, Sale, and Nott, began 
the glorious operations which redeem- 
ed tlie honour of the British name, and 
led to trium^s so transcendent as to 
throw all the previous disasbsrs into 
the shade. 

61. But the return of prosperous 
cVys, however glorious to the nation, 
came too late to redeem the character 
or lighten the load of anxiety which op- 
pressed the Government. The mourn- 
ful intcllijgenco from Cabul readied 
Lord Auckland in the end of Janfiary. 
The previous month had been one of 
intense anxietv, relieved only at dis- 
tant intervals by gleams of hope aris- 
ing from the heroic conduct of the 
garrison of Jellalabad, to be^ecounted 
in a future chapter. But no appre- 
hensions could eqqi^jyil^errible real- 
ity^ when the dismaOntelligence ar- 
rived that only one man had survived, 
not a captive, •out of seventeen thou- 
.sand souls who had set out on their 
home#ard journey from Cabul. The 
blow^as stunning to the Governor- 
General, and the more so that the ter- 
mination of his government was draw- 
ing near, and he had no time to repair 
the errors of his administration. Such 
■was the consternation which prerailed, 
that little or nothing except ordering 
up a few regiments to Peshawur was 
done to arrest the calamity. Lord 
Auckland now saw clearly the disas- 
trous consequences of the policy which 
lie had been persuaded to adfept in re- 
gard to Aflghanistan ; and he returned 
home, sad and dispirited, in the spring 
of 1842. He was succeeded by Lord 


Ellenborough, who had been selected 
as Governor - General by Sir Robert 
Peel on his accession to office in Octo- 
ber 1841, and arrived in Calcutta on 
28th February. 

62^ Overwhelming from its ma|;ni- 
tude, heartrending mom its sufTeruig, 
awful from its completeness, the An- 
ghanistan disaster is one of the most 
memorable events of times. 

Rivalling the first Crusade ih the en- 
tire destruction with which it was at- 
tended, tho Moscow campaign in the 
terrible features by whicn it was dis- 
tinguished, it will long rivet the atten- 
tion of man. Without doubt, it must 
be regarded by those who contemplate 
national ovente as regulated by an over- 
ruling Providence, as a signal example 
of retributive justice — as the punish- 
ment of a nation for the glaring and 
unpardonable crimes of its rulers. Tho 
danger against which tho expeditioa 
beyond the Indus was intended to 
guard, was neither remote nor ima- 
ginary ; on the contrary, it was both 
real and pressing. Nothing could be 
more just or necessary than to take 
steps against the peril which the Rus- 
sian subjugation of Persia, tho attack 
on Herat, and the intrigues at Cabul, 
so clearly revealed. Policy, not less 
than the primary duty of self-defence, 
required that the British interest in 
Affghanistan .should be strengthened, 
and a barrier opposed in its deliles^ 
against tho oft-repeated northern in- 
vasion. But theiiSiirti Government 
had no right, intne prosecution of this 
object, to overturn the reignipg power 
in an independent kingdom~to foroe 
a hated dynasty on a r^uctant people. 
The object might have been accom- 
plished without the ■violation of any 
ri^ht, at scarcely any expense, and 
without the incurring of any risk. 
Dost Mahommed, the ruler of the na- 
tion’s choice, was not only willing, Inlt 
aiixious, to enter into the Rtitish alli- 
ance, and for a comparatively trifling 
sum shut the gates of Indiafor ever- 
a^inst the Muscovite Jl^ffEtalipns^ 
When, therefore, instead of clalWg* 
with his proposals, we resolved to de- 
throne him, and to fi^ce a hated king: 
again upon the uatip, in order that. 
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he might be a mere puppet in our 
hands, we committed as great a mis- 
take in policy as a crime in morality. 

63. But although every serious ob- 
server must discern in the fate of this 
anemorable expedition an instance of 
the manner in which signal national 
crimes even in this world work out 
their own puiiishment, yet, humanly 
speaking^iLis not difficult to discern 
the causesto Which it was immediately 
owing. Conceived in injustice, it was 
cradled in error, and executed by in- 
capacity. In the original plan of the 
campaign every mililarj’’ principle was 
violated; in carrying it out, every rule 
of military experience was disregarded. 
Throwing an expedition forward a 
thousand miles from its base of opera- 
tions, through a desert, mountainous, 
-and difficult country, inhabited by 
herco and barbarous tribes, the Indian 
Government repeated the error which 
.had proved fatal to Napoleon in the 
Moscow campaign. But it did not, 
like him, seek to repair the mistake 
by moving up strong bodies of men to 
Iceep up the communications with the 
rear. The force with which the expe- 
dition was undertaken — under ten 
thousand lighting men, including only 
four European regiments — was alto- 
gether inadequate to„both conquering 
the country, and keeping up the com- 
munications. Forty thousand men, 
including ten thousand Europeans, 
would not have been too many for such 
an undertakin^j^mid there never was 
a third of that nunvtfei-at the disposal 
<of the commanders in Aflghanistaii. 

64. This deficiency of force, and its 
-disproportion to the object in view, 
was the result mainly of the OTeat and 
aiiinous pacific reductions which had 
taken place during the years of poli- 
tical hallucination which followed the 
passing of the Reform Bill in England. 
True, the military forces were rapidly 
increased the necessities of the cam- 
paign unfolded themselves, and befofo 
they were closed the forces were again 
restorSS^p their old level, of whom 

40^00 were Europeans; but 
that only changed the quarter in which 
danger was to be apprehended— it did 
not remove it. ^he new recruits were 


very different from the old sofdiers; 
and the infusion of a large body of 
these young and inexperienced men 
into the regiments, by the augmenta- 
tion of the number of companieg in 
each, weakened in a most serious de- 
gree the efficiency and steadiness of 
the wholtf , It was repeatedly obse^-ved 
during the Affghanistan campaign, 
that the troops, both native and Eu- 
ropean, failed at tlie decisi|Vf. moment ; 
and people asked, Ar^tbose the sol- 
diers of Clive and Lake, of Wellington 
and Abercromby ? In truth, they were 
not the soldiers of these men/ though 
they wore the same dress, and bore 
the same arms. You cannot make a 
civilian a soldier in a few months, by 
merely putting arms into his hands 
and a uniform on his^-back. , Years 
of military life, and acting together in 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
are indispensable to form that coolness 
in peril, and that thorough confidence 
between officers and men, which form 
th^q strength of real soldiers. The idea 
that yon may without risk disband a 
vetemn force on the return of peace, 
becatiSO you can raise a new one in a 
few months when war again breaks 
out, is one of the most fallacious that 
can possibly be entertained, and to 
which the aisaaters which have uni- 
formly befallen the BritisK nation, in 
the first years of every new war for a 
century and^^ialfj^ are mainly to bo 

65. . Connected with this source* of 
weakness and danger is another, which 
is peculiar to the Indian army, and 
that is the great nutnber of officers* 
who, during peace, were witlhlrawn 
from their regiments, and intrusted 
with diplomatic deities as political 
agents. Economy, and a. desire to 
run two services into one, was the 
mainspring of this system, and it is 
hard to say whether it proved most 
injurious to the civil or military ser- 
vice. To the former it brought an 
undue confidence in military know- 
ledge, and induced a jealousy between 
the two s^vices, by leading the young 
milita^ political agent to assume the 
direction of the military movements, 
which he was often neither entitled 
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nor qiftilified' to do. In the latter it 
induced, without the abandonment of 
th§ military life, an entire ignorance 
of its details, and incapacity for its 
duties. The young political agent, 
accustomed to command, and to act 
as a sort of viceroy over some protect- 
ed potentate, suddenly foun^ himself, 
wheft hostilities broke out, recalled 
to his regiment, and immediately in- 
trusted w^fl^he discharge of arduous 
and importSB^ military duties. He 
was then surrounded by soldiers to 
whom he was unkno^vn]i as much as 
they w^e to him. The first forenoon 
of real service in the field or in the 
trenches often revealed to the men 
under his command the incapacity of 
their new officer to direct them ; and 
after that haid been discovered, how 
was it possible that mutual confidence 
could be re-established, or efther the 
officers lead or the men follow, in mo- 
ments of difficulty or danger, as they 
oTight ? To this cause much of the 
errors in judgment, evinced in s^a- 
rate command by the officers, ancr of 
the timidity shown by the men in fol- 
lowing their always gallant lead^is to 
be ascribed. Tlie economists say that 
such a union of the two services is in- 
dispensable, in order to keep down the 
otherwise insupportable expenses with 
which the administration of affairs in 
India is attended ; and pdSsibly it is 
so. But that o nly shows that a sys- 
tem of govemmefljw^^ie country at 
th^dismce.of fourteen thousand miles 
from another ^ exposed to difficulty, 
and involves in itself the seeds of its 
own yuin, not that the system itself 
is no4 dangerous and big with future 
disaster. 

66. Even with^all these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, although ulti- 
mate and entire success was hopeless, 
yet the extreme disaster whicn was 
sustained might have been avoided, 
had it not been for the obvious and 
almost inexplicable errors c^mitted* 
in the military arrangements when 
*the final, catastrophe approached. The 
ne<ylect to occupy and stre^hen the 
Bala-Hissar as the centre of om’ mili- 
tary operations ; the mistake in plac- 
ing the ti’oops in exposed and exten- 


sive cantonments ill - fortified ; and, 
above all, the extraordinary fault of 
putting the whole magazines and com- 
missariat stores in an undefended po- 
sition, and in a manner at the mercy 
of the enemy, brought us into extreme 
peril# Thejr are mainly to be ascribed, 
m the first instance at least, to Sir W. 
Macnaghtei, who did much, however, 
to redeem these fatal errors by the* 
courage he evinced whiAJSsRe danger 
came on, and the intrepid counsels 
which he in a manner forced upon the 
old and infirm commander-in-chief. 
With these immense mistakes Generaf 
Elphinstone has no concern, for they 
were all committed, or in course of 
execution, when he assumed the com- 
mand. But ho is responsible for the 
want of decision and vigour evinced 
when the crisis arrived, and it had be- 
come evident that nothing but the ut- 
most rapidity and resolution could 
avert the most tenible disasters. Had 
two thousand men and eight or ten 
guns been sent from the cantonments< 
into the rebellious city when the in- 
surrection first broke out, it would 
have been at once suppressed ; had 
the troops and stores been moved into 
the Bala-Hissar when it was evident 
it had become serious, the army would 
have been in safety all winter, and 
might have calnuy awaited its libera- 
tion by the arms of Pollock and Nott 
in the ensuing spring. Whereas, by 
temporising, and adopting no decided 
line, the only mcans^ salvation yet 
remaining we^^iMCVPaway, and dis- 
asters unheard-of were induced. 

67. Instead, however, of joining in 
the general chorus of abuse which htls 
been levelled at the heads of the brave 
but ill-fated and unliappy men, who 
have how expiated with their lives 
any errors they may have committed, 
it is more material, as well as just, to 
endeavour to trace out the faulty na- 
tional dispositions which have led (o 
fUch mm being inirmted with the ad- 
ministration of affairs so momentous, 
that it may be said the IndjM^mpiro 
hung upon their decisions.‘'^acjjj^- 
ten induced the danger by being oW- 
sanguine, and shutting his eyes to its 
approach when eve^ one else saw it 
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was coming on. Elphinstone precipi- 
tated the catastrophe by want of de- 
cision and vigour when it arrived. 
This is now sufficiently evident ; but 
the material point is, how did it hap- 
pen that men who proved themselves 
so unfit for these momentous duties 
were intrusted with their discharge, 
when so many others perfectly quali- 
fied to have discharged them were 
passed onafSK, That is the really im- 
portant question ; for unless this cause 
13 discovered and removed, the nation 
may with certainty look for a repeti- 
tion of similar disasters upon every 
fresh breaking-out of hostilities. 

68. The popular party will exclaim 
that it is all to be ascribed to the aris- 
tocratic direction of military affairs in 
this country; that General Elphinstone 
was an old and infirm man, incapable 
of discharging the duties with which 
he was intrusted, and that that was 
the sole cause of the disaster. To this 
it seems sufficient to observe, that the 
misfortunes occurred when the popu- 
lar regime was fully established in 
every department of the State ; that 
Elphinstone was appointed by a Whig 
Governor - General, with the concur- 
rence of a Whig Cabinet, and that the 
army he commanded had been formed 
and moulded for ten years previously 
on popular principles, and by popu- 
larly-appointed Governor-Generals and 
agents. It is in vain to ascribe, there- 
fore, to aristocratic influence at the 
head of affairs a disaster which occur- 
red when thaP*ftlftc;*<'^o was more in 
abeyance than it ha^T ever been in 
English history, and when the popu- 
lar influences from which so muenwas 
expected had been for many years in 
full and unrestricted activitJ^ 

69. The truth is, the disasters in 
Affghanistan, so far as the military 
conduct of affairs is concerned, were 
owing to a cause unhappily of more 
general efficacy, and therefore more to 
be feared, *than the delinquencies of 
any party, either aristocratic, mon- 
archica]^^ democratic. This is the 
tondgncy'feiring peace of influential 
fBffeility to acquire the direction of 
military affairs. In war this is in a 
great measure pipvented by the im 


mediate and obvious peril with' which 
the faulty direction of armies is then 
attended, and the rapidity with which 
the penalty of the appointment of in- 
competent officers is followed to the 
peccant Government. But during 
peace it is possible to make the most 
unsuitable appointments without their 
consequeniies being immediately 'felt : 
many a general can make a tolerable 
figure at reviews, or in conducting the 
civil affairs of an arni'yf^no breaks 
down at once in presence of an enemy, 
or under the pressure of real danger. 
If a peace is very long, this^ peril is 
greatly increased, because, in addition 
to the ordinary danger of improper 
pacific appointments, there is the risk 
of aged incompetence being thrust up- 
on the public service, this danger 
aiises ^om the principles of human 
nature, ^xt remains the same in what- 
ever political party the government of 
the State is vested. By popularising 
institutions, the danger, instead of bt- 
ing diminished, is materially increaseil, 
Tlijro are, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as many iraoeciles in the middlo 
or Ic^er ranks as in the higher, and 
therefore the only effect of aument- 
ing the number of persons who are 
politically invested with the power of 
influencing Government, is to aug- 
ment the number of incompetent per- 
sons who*are forced by them to tho 
head of affairs. There never was a 
country so by incompetent 

generals as France was, from this 
cause; under the popukr sway of the 
Directory, which caused it to lose tho 
whole conquests of the Revohitioii, 
and the evil was never abated ml tlie 
lead fell into the iron grasp of Napo- 
leon. 

70. The only wjfjr to obviate this 
most serious evil, which continually, 
on the termination of a long peace, 
threatens the very existence of the 
State, is to turn the stream of influen- 
|•tial foo}^ in another direction, and 
make it for their own. interest to per- 
mit that direction to be followed.^ 
This is to be done, and cafi only be 
secured, % the method which expe- 
rience has suggested as alone effectual 
in public companies or offices— viz., by 
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allotting adequate retired allowayices 
to induce men incapacitated by age or 
infirmity to withdraw from their public 
functions. Necessity has long ago es- 
tablished this in the case of judges and 
all jjnportant civil functionaries ; and a 
sense of its expedience has caused the 
same system to be adopted very gener- 
ally Jn banks, railway and:^surance 
companies, and other establishments 
where particular officers are intrusted 
with imp«e||||j^uties. Unfortunately, 
however, the^neral jealousy of the 
army, and of the aristocratic influence 
which is supposed to regulate its ap- 
pointments, has not omy prevented 
any similar system being established 
in the higher grades of that service, 
but has cut away the few which in 
former times in some degree supplied 
its place. Ifearly all military sine- 
cures or retired allowances ^and ap- 
pointments have been cut off during 
the quarter of a centuiy of popular 
government which has elapsed since 
the Peace. The half-pay of a general 
— seldom more than two per cent^on 
what he has paid for his commission— 
cannot be regarded as any adequate 
allowance for qn officer who has meld, 
perhaps, a governorship worth £3000 
or £4000 a-year. Thus the superior 
officers, both of the army and navy, 
are compelled to cling to active employ- 
'inent as the only means qf averting 
poverty and insignificance, and to 
oring into play ^n^^le influence 
they can commaneW^OTevent their 
being deprived of it. This is the real 
cause of the ntmber of influential but 
incapable men who, on the breaking 
out oP a War after a long peace, are 
gener^ly found to be at the head of 
affairs both in the arm}'* and navy. 

• 71. Two danger!^ of different kinds, 
but each most formidable in its way, 
thus beset every constitutional mon- 
archy on the occurrence of wv after 
a long peace. Democratic economy 
starves down the establishment, both 
by land and sea, to the very lowest 
point, and cuts off the whole sinecures 
«r offices which might serve us retreats 
to influential imbecility, while aristo- 
cratic cupidity or parliamentary in- 


fluence fasten with resistless grasp on 
the active employments, and force 
numbers of old men, gallant and re- 
spectable, but past the possibility of 
useful service, upon the Government. 
The Affghaniston expedition afforded 
one pemorable example of this, the 
Crimean has exhibited a second. Gen- 
eral Elphinstone was a gallant Water- 
loo veteran of high connection and 
most pleasing manne^^s^oi^sconccd 
in a quiet governorship oiZTdOO a-year, 
he would nave passed the close of his 
life in peaceful respectability, beloved 
by all who approached him. Placed 
at the head of the army in Affghanistan 
because he was highly sfiipported, and 
there was nowhere else to put hivif he 
lost an army, and all but lost an em- 
pire. Of all the sums expended by a 
nation, there is none so well bestowed 
as that which provides an easy and se- 
cure retreat for such men in the public 
service as are too influential to be over- 
looked, and yet too weakly by nature, 
or far advanced in years, to be able to 
discharge its duties with advantage. 
A hundred thousand a-year would do 
well bestowed in providing these har- 
bours of refugo for powerfully support- 
ed incapacity. Of all tho economies 
forced upon a popular government by 
the public voice, there is none so loud- 
ly applauded at the moment, and none 
so ruinous in the end, as that which 
cuts off all honourable and respe<jtabl 0 
retreats for veterans who have spent the 
best part of their lives in the service of 
their country, o^ntHifir men who arc 
not equal to it^mties. Such men will 
always be found in the public service ; 
no initial examination or popularising 
of institutions can keep them out. On 
the contrary, they only add to their 
number, because tliey induce a greater 
number to clamour for admission, and 
bring more numerous interests to sup- 
port their claims. It is in vain to 
think of closing the door against them ; 
spme ruling power in the Sk:ate— aris- 
tocratic, democratic, or monarchical- 
will always get them in. only 
wisdom is to establish in^mutions 
which shall facilitate their timeQPW 
treati 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

ENGLAND, PROM THE ACCESSION OP SIR R. PE^Ji TO POWER IN NOVEMBER 
1841, TO THE PASSING OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT IN JUNE 1841 


1. SiR*l?oiffeRT Peel, who was now, 
hy a concurrence of parties, and the 
experienced weakness of former gov- 
ernments, again elevated by a decisive 
ninjority to power, was one of those 
men who have been so variously paint- 
ed by their contemporaries, and so dif- 
ferently mirrored by their actions, that 
their real character will for ever re- 
main a perplexing enigma to future 
ages. All public men, whose deeds 
have left a permanent impress on the 
surface of public affairs, are of course 
represented in opposite colours by par- 
ty writers of opposite principles ; and 
it is generally from a comparison of 
both, as from the conflicting evidence 
in a criminal trial, that the verdict of 
posterity [is forpied. But in Sir R. 
reel’s case this ordinary difficulty is 
enhanced by the singular circumstance 
tliat he has been variously represented, 
not only by writers cof different par- 
ties, but by writers of the same party 
at different times. In the early period 
of his career he was the chosen cham- 
pion of the Church and High Tory 
principles, ai^td^u^^milar degi’ee the 
object of oblotmytSSjhe Whigs; in 
his late years ne was a still greater 
qi)ject of laudation to the Liberals and 
vituperation to the Conservatives. It 
is difficult to say whether, prior to 
1829, the “bigot Peel” was more 
vehemently denounced by the Irish 
Catholics and English Liberals, than 
the “ apostate Peel was, after 1846, 
by his early friends and supporters ; 
whRe theJblame of this latter par^y 
has been since that time almost 
drowned in the loud and impassioned 
applaSSS^^ the ruling Liberal major- 

the State. 

2. Ko one need be told to what this 
singular and ^Jmost unprecedented 


I change of opinion, in b^Mhe parties 
which divide the cofmlry, has been 
omng. Sir R, Peel, at different times 
of his life, was not only actuated by 
opposite principles, but he was, in ap- 
pearance at least, a different man. The 
steady, uncompromising opponent of 
Catholic claims became their most de- 
cided and successful supporter; the 
resolute enemy of free •trade in corn 
turned ipto its unqualified advocate ; 
and on both occasions he exerted the 
powers with wffiich he had been in- 
trusted by those hostile to the alte^^i- 
tion to insure its unqualified adoption. 
C]j;ingcs so prodigious occurring in 
one so highly gifted, and wielding, in 
a manner, the whole political power 
in the State, excited jnore than the 
ordinary amount of political enmity 
and antagonism ; they engendered a 
feeling of disappointed expectation, 
and awakened the pangs of betrayed 
affection.^. Confidence not only in 
him, but in all public men of the age, 
was shaken Ig^ojiagrant a deviation 
from declarffi^HfitCiples ; and all par- 
ties -r even those most bfenefitedby 
the sudden and unexpected conversion 
— concurred in the melancholy conclu- 
sion, that the time was past wh«a con- 
sistency of political conduct waSto bo 
expected in public men ; that fre- 
quency of change ®had produced its 
usual effect in destroying fixity of 
purpose ; and that we had fallen into 
such ^ays as those when a Marl- 
borough was elevated to the height of 
greatness by betraying one sovereign, 
and Xejpsuffered the death of a traitor 
for attempting to beti’ajr another. 

,3. It is not surprising, when tho 
circumstances of these two memorable 
conversions are considered, that feel- 
ings of this warm and impassioned 
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kind %}ioul(iiha7e arisen in the party 
which, twice over, saw their most che- 
rished system of policy overturned by 
tlieir chosen champion. But a calm 
consideration of the case must, in jus- 
tic# to Sir R. Peel, very materially 
modify these opinions. The analogy 
seems at first sight just he^een a po- 
lititol chief altering his policy in gov- 
ernujent, and a general betraying his 
sovereigi^n the field of battle ; but in 
reality it There is no paral- 

lelism between the situation of a soldier 
and a statesman. Fidelity to king and 
countr]^will admit of no equivocation ; 
but adherence, under changing circum- 
stances, to preconceived opinions, so 
far from being always a political virtue, 
may often be the greatest political fault. 
It may lea(Uto public ruin. Prince 
Polignac was quite consistent through 
life, and, as such, he must Ammand 
the respect of every honourable mind ; 
but what did his consistency lead to? 
A great general is not he who always 
takes the same position, but he who, 
in all circumstances, takes the posifton 
most likely to be attended at the time 
with success. In this world of change, 
and in an age pre-eminently distin- 
guished by it, undeviating adherence 
to expressed thought is impossible in a 
statesman who is to remain long in 
office; for his power being built on 
opinion, he must go with that opinion, 
or it will bo immediately shattered. 
Consistency of opflUMMspbe expected 
in an author who treats of past events, 
or a philosopjier who discourses on 
their tendencies, for they address them- 
selv^ to future ages, when the immu- 
table {[iws of nature will be seen to have 
been unceasingly acting in the mighty 
^naze ; but a statesman in a free gov- 
ernment, who mu9t act on the present, 
can only wield power by means of the 
multitude, and to do so with effect he 
must often share their versatility. Mr 
Pitt^and Mr Burke themselves chang- 
ed : "the former was at first § parlia- 
mentary reformer ; the latter, in early 
life, a strenuous supporter of revolution 
lin America. The real repro^h against 
Sir R. Peel is, not that he cnanged his 
views, but that he made use of power 
VOL. VI. 
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conferred by one party to carry through 
the objects of their opponents ; a 
course which, however it may be at- 
tended with success, it will be no easy 
matter for his warmest panegyrists to 
defend. 

4.# It is commonly said, in explana- 
tion of this tendency to change, which 
formed so remarkable a feature in his 
character, that Sir R. Peel, though 
personally brave, waflJ^ffMcally ti- 
mid; that ho entertained a nervous 
dread of revolution, and that the mo- 
ment he saw a course of policy was 
likely to be attended with danger, ho 
reliiK^uished it, and passed over with 
all his forces to the victorious side. 
There can be no doubt that at first 
sight this seems a very plausible theory 
to explain the phenomenon. But a 
closer examination of his political ca- 
reer will show that it too is erroneous, 
and that a want of moral courage can 
bjr no means bo justly imputed as a 
failing to Sir R. Peel. On the con- 
traiy, he frequently exhibited firmness 
and resolution in the very highest de- 
gree, both in external and internal 
affairs. Witness his noble conduct on 
learning the Affghanistan disaster in 
1841, Tmich, after a calamity unparal- 
leled since the destruction of the le- 
gions of Varus, ^gain chained victory 
to the British standards in India ; and 
his intrepid self-sacrifice to what he 
deemed the good of his country in the 
emancipation of the Catholics in 1829. 
Even his crowning act gf self-immola- 
tion, when h^#^led the Corn Laws 
in 1846, in opposition to the tenor of 
an entire lifetime, was anything but ^ 
indication of political weakness. To a 
man of his sensitive temperament, and 
so passionately desirous of preserving 
the lead of the noble party he had so 
long headed in the House of Commons, 
the averted eye, the unreturned pres- 
sure of the hand, were more terrible 
than the most signal politmal defeat ; 
ahd the ambition or a lifetime was 
more thoroughly sacrificed by a change 
which necessarily alienated the^arm- 
est friends, than if he had been^:g^ 
signed, like Strafford, to the dungeon 
and the scaffold. But he felt, doubt* 
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•ess, a yet noHer ambition than that 
■of leading a party or iTiling an empire. 
His feeling was — 

Th* applause of listening senates to com- 
mand, 

TAe threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To pcatter plenty o’er a smiling lan(V, 

And read lus history in a nation’s eyes.” 

6. Sir Robert Peel was not a man of 
-original genius or inventive thought : 
there is liwusr'singlo idSe mire can be 
traced to him through his whole career. 
“Register, register, register,” was not 
his own ; he borrowed it from a cele- 
brated political journal, generally in 
opposition to himself, where it is to be 
found years before he ever gave utter- 
ance to the counsel. * His mind was 
adoptive, not creative: he was the 
mirror of the age, not its director : his 
leading ideas and principles were taken 
from others. In monetary affairs he 
only elaborated the ideas of Mr Horner 
and Mr Ricardo, first enunciated in the 
Bullion Report. In supporting the 
Corn Laws he adopted the arguments 
of Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlo- 
Tcagh ; in assailing them, those of Mr 
Bright and Mr Cobden. It was the 
same with Catholic Emancipation : his 
arguments, admirable on both sides, 
were alternately borrowed from those 
of Lord Jiiverpool anjl Mr Perceval, of 
Mr Canning and Mr Plunkett. It was 
this which suggested to Mr Disraeli 
the felicitous expression, that his mind 

* “ A considerable proportion of the pre- 
sent voters are^ ^"qm, their occupations and 
habits, democratical/taiJ^^l ever continue 
so. They must be oiitvotea, or tlie constitu- 
tion is lost. The mode in which this must be 
^ne is obvious ; and it is here that the per- 
severing efforts of property can best over- 
come the prodigious ascendancy which the 
Beform Bill, in the outset, gave to the reck- 
less and destitute classes of the community. 
It is in the Registration Courts that the 

BATTLE OF THE CONSTITUTION IS TO BE FOUGHT 

AND WON. It is by a continued, persevering, 
Rnd skilful exertion there that education, 
worth, and property may regain their ascen- 
dancy over .anarchy, vice, and democracy. 
By a proper organisation in this way, it ^s 
astonishing what may be done. It is thus, 
and thni only, that the balance of society can 
be restOTed in these Islands.”— BZocfctaood’s 
1st Hay 1885, vol. xxxviL p. 813. 
!]me capitals are In the oridnal, and the 
author need not be ashamed now to avow 
his composition. Sir B. Feel’s speeches to 
8$ine efbet wel ' in 1837 and 1838. 
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was a “ huge appropriathn cMse” — 
a phrase which so perfectly expressed 
the truth that it became a household 
word ill every part of Great Britain. 
But this very absence of a creative 
mind, or original thought, only ten- 
dered him more powerful and success- 
ful as a statesman, whose influence and 
success in* a constitutional fmonatrehy 
must always be built upon his pleas- 
ures falling in with the pnlnions, at 
the moment, of the niiymify. These 
opinions are generally formed upon the 
groat of a former generation, not the 
present ; and therefore nothing is, in 
a popular community, so fatal to tho 
present power of a statesman, what- 
ever it may be to his future fame, as 
conceiving or acting upon onginal 
ideas. But though nofci gifted with a 
creative mind, he was second to none 
in the Sreadiiiess with which he em- 
braced, the force with which he work- 
ed out, and the ability with which he 
enforced, the arguments of others. H is 
industry was indefatigable, his powers 
of^osearch vast, and his faculty of 
bringing an immense mass of facts to 
bearapon a particular view, unrivalled 
even in the days of Huskisson, He 
had a prodigious acquaintance with all 
the principal branches of our trade and 
manufactures, and was often able to 
correct tho statements or inform the 
ignorance* of the very persons practi- 
cally engaged in them. Like most men 
of a capaefr Wjjgyt^jyowerful mind, ho 
was gifted with a singularly rfctentive 
memory, and could br^ng out at will 
figures and details on subjects which 
for long had not been under discussion, 
to the no small annoyance of hi£, oppo- 
nents, who were rarely endowed witli 
the same power of commanding de - 
tails, and bringing‘‘'them forth on tho 
proper occasion. Hansard’s Debates 
were familiar to him, and great was 
the success with which he often turned 
against his opponents that provoking 
record qf the past. These, if not tho 
highest qualities in a debater, wero 
perhaps tne most seridceable in the re- 
formed I][puso of Commons, 'composed: 
for the most part of practical men who 
had worked tlioir way to the, lead in 
the largo constituencies, and who were 
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less liable i% be influenced by bursts 
of eloquence or the flowers of rhetoric 
tl^an by a simple business-like state- 
ment of facts connected with, or mate- 
rial to, the leading interests which 
thAr constituencies expected them to 
support. 

0. His style of eloquent was of a 
higfl, but not of the hipest kind. 
His speeches were always rail of mat- 
ter, his ^mn^nd of figures immense, 
and the coTWf^ess of his statements 
of facts such that his most inveterate 
opponent was never able to detect him 
in an e^ror. He was more successful, 
however, in stating his own case than 
in refuting that of his opponents : .he 
seldom met an argument fairly: he 
rarely tried to refute, often to ridicule 
his adversar}% It was well said of him 
by an accomplished parliamentary an- 
tagonist, that ho drove an excellent 
pair, but rarely put on four horses. J 
He was an accomplished scholar, and 1 
first brought into notice by tak- 
ing the highest degrees at Oxfora both 
in classics and mathematics. But 
though he retained through life a 
strong partiality for the studies if his 
youth, and often made a happy use of | 
classical allusions and quotations in ! 
Parliament, his mind was not suffici- ' 


department of the public service are in 
a gi*eat measure forgotten. But in the 
domestic administration of the empire 
his merits were of the very highest 
kind. As Home Secretary, during the 
many vears he held that important 
offic^ conduct was in the truest 
sense upright and meritorious. Pati- 
ent and laborious, conscientious in the 
conception of duty, and tmjirearied in 
its discharge, he wasrtlwuys at his 
post, and devoted the powers of an 
active and vigorous mind to the inves- 
tigation of the numerous matters of 
public and private interest which were 
then submitted to his consideration. 
He took upon himself the duty of both 
counsel and judge in the melancholy 
cases, often of convictions for light 
offences, then unhappily so frequent, 
when the life of a criminal was re- 
ferred to the mercy of the Crown and 
the decision of the Home Secretary. 
The improvements ho introduced into 
the Irish police were so great that he 
may be said to have been its founder ; 
and it was under his direction that it 
became what it now is, one of the fin- 
est bodies of men, and beyond all ques- 
tion the finest civil force that exists 
in the world. The metropolis owes to 
him the admirable mounted and foot 


cntly ardent, his genius not sufficient- ^ 
ly glowing, to inspire him with the | 
vehement feelings which aifl the soul 
of the highest style of eloquence. 
“ Thoughts thaMi 11(111^ and words 
thafr-Mm" seldom occurred to his 
calm and prac^^cal mind. He was an 
admirable debater ; and, from his thor- 
ough .{Command of every subject to 
whichbhe applied his powers, he never 
failed to rouse the attention of his 
■Jiearers, and acqij^ired at length the 
command, to an extraordinary extent, 
of the House of Commons. But though 
always sagacious and weighty in the 
arguments he adduced, he had none 
of tlie earnestness which springs from 
strong internal conviction, andistill less 
of that, the highest of all, which flows 
j'rom originality or fire of conception. 

. 7. His name is so indissolubly con- 
nected with the two great changes 
which he was mainly instrumental in 
effecting, that his merits in an inferior 


police to whicl^ its tranquillity and 
safety in recent times have been so 
much indebted. Nor were his exer- 
tions confined merely to administra- 
tive ameliorations. In the modifica- 
tion of our criminal he eagerly 
adopted, and^ftfalciously carried into 
practice, the views of Romilly and 
Mackintosh; and it is owing to l^s 
efforts, in a great degree, that the se- 
verity of the penal law has been so 
much modified that, for above ten 
years, no man has l^en executed in 
Great Britain save for wilM and cold- 
blooded murder. Happy would it 
have been if his sagacious and practi- 
cal mind had been tumed^th equal 
earnestness to the great questions of ' 
secondary punishment^ and re- 
moval of tne difficulties with which 
the practical operation of the %iily 
effec^l one -- transportation — has 
come to ho' surrounded I 
8. One great and lijstinghenefit has 
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been conferred by Sir Robert Peel on position that he was thrbugho(tt life 
his country, which even the strongest actuated by an excessive ambition, 
of his opponents will, at this distance nourished early in life by his father, 
of time, be willing to admit. This who laid out for him from the first 
was the glorious stand he made against the situation of prime-minister, and 
the flood of revolution when the Re- increased subsequently by his extrfior- 
form Bill was under discussion,^ and dinary and long- continued sway in tho 
during the years which immediately House of ^ommons. This it was, it 
followed its adoption. That the Whig is said, wnich led to his chan^ of 
leaders were then as much alarmed as principle : he could not endure the 
the Cons6r^^l^/v^s at the strength of monotony of a private sja^^on, and 
the passion which they had evoked in when no other moanss^Tgrasping or 
the country, is evident from Lord retaining power remained, he sought 
Brougham’s words, that, in dissolving to effect it by a sacrifice of consist- 
Parliainont in April 1831, they felt as ency. An attentive consideration of 
if they Were spanning a fiery gulf on a his career, however, must convince 
rib of steel, and the undoubted fact every impartial person that this is by 
that Earl Grey was precipitated from no means the true solution of the dif- 
power in 1834, because, after the bill ficulty. On the contrary, had he been 
was passed, he set himself to oppose actuated by personal feelings or poli- 
the ulterior designs of his extreme tical ambition, his conduct on the 
supporters. But had it not been for most inJportant occasions of his life 
the steadiness, courage, and ability would have been tho reverse of what 
with wliich, during those critical it actually was. Had he chosen to 
years, Sir Robert Peel conducted the bid for popularity, instead of sacrifib- 
Opposition, it is more than probable ing it by opposing Reform, he would 
that all Earl Grey’s efforts to moderate have been earned forward to power on 
the storm would have been unavailing, the shoulders of the people, and at- 
and that 1832 would have been to tained a position, in 1883, as com- 
England what 1789 had been to manding as tho great commoner who, 
France. It was owing to tho extreme in the middle of the preceding cen- 
wisdom and ability of liis conduct on tury, supplanted the effete Whig aris- 
that occasion that tlm most precious tocracy. His matchless skill in dis- 
of all objects in withstanding a move- cerning the signs of the times^ and 
ment, — time, — was gained, and that, observing ‘the tendencies of the House 
before irrevocable changes had been of Commons, told him, from the first, 
made, the nation had in some degree that he waeC^fOt'^^ing, but barring 
recovered fron\Jts delusions, and tlie the road to power, by his unexpected 
passion for or^nic''X5iMSige had been conversions in 1829 a^d 1846. He 
sobered down into the safer desire for said, with truth, in his posthumous 
practical ameliorations. And though memoirs, that if he had been actnated 
M failed in retaining power when it by the love of power, not the Ifive of 
was conferred upon him in 1885, yet his countiy, he would have either re- 
his administration, short as it was, taiued the permanent lead of one par-* 
was attended with the most important ty, by steadily adhe^g to^ its princi- 
effects; for it increased the Opposi* pies, or acquired tho mrection of tha 
tion in the House of Commons from other, by frankly adopting its views, 
100 to 300, again raised the House of and ndt sacrificed both by a conduct 
Lords fron^tho dust to its legitimate which secured to him the confidence 
functions, and, after a rude shock, r^- |*of neither. In a word, he was the 
stored the constitution in some degree perfection of a constitutional Minis- 
to its'*fbrmer equilibrium. ter ; and that is, one who never tiies^ 

9^ The anomalies in Sir Robert to carry qut an original idea, but is 
PeeTs political career have been so skilful in discerning the stos of tha 
extraoT^ary, that many have sought times, and shaping his conduct so as 
au explanation them in the sup- at all times to command a majority in 
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the xn^pularibrancli of the Legislature. 
It need hardly be said that such a 
statesman must always be substanti- 
ally a delegate, which no really great 
man ever will bo. 

40. The truth appears to be, that 
he was throughout, and in all his 
changes, actuated by a sincere and 
disinterested desire for me good of 
his xountry ; but that one unhappy 
mistake, into which he had been led, 
in the olKsit’tmof his career, by his 
adoption of the views of others, ren- 
dered him, on the most momentous 
occasicgis, either blind to what that 
^ood really was, or timorous in assert- 
ing his own views regarding it. With- 
out the advantages of ancmnt descent 
or aristocratic connections, and the 
son of one \4 lo had been the architect 
of his own fortune, he was naturally 
inclined to regard with fafour that 
mercantile interest to which his ^eat- 
iiess had been owing. It would be 
going too far to assert, as Gibbon did 
of Mr Fox, that ** his inmost soul was 
tinged with democracy;” for no^an 
rvas inspired from principle with a 
more profound respect for th* civil 
institutions of his country. But this 
was the conviction of reason, it was 
not the bent of inclination. It is cer- 
tain that, from early youth, he was 
inclined to Liberal opinions, and that 
it was a knowledge of that which in- 
duced his father, who was a stanch 
Toiy of the old^MM:>e4f%» throw him 
so^emy into public life, in hopes that, 
when in han^ss, he would wax warm 
in the contest on his own side.* This 
tend^rcy, unavoidable in one situated 

* ** anecdote quo je tieus de bonne 
source donnerait lieu de penser qu’ll ^tait, 
^depulB longtemps elapar nature, placd aur la 
pente k laquelle il ceda, quand de conserva- 
teiir obstind U devint ardent reformateur. 
On dit qu’en 1809, lorsqu’il entra dans la 
Cliambre des Gotninunes, son pbre^le vieux 
61v B. Peel, alia tiouver Lord liverpool, et 
lui dlt : * Mon fils est, soyez-en sdr, un jeune 
homme dou^ de talens rares, et qtil Joueia UDb| 
T^)Ie important. Mais Je le connara bien ; au 
fond, 868 penchants aont Whigs: si nous ne 
^J’engageons pas promptement dans nos rangs, 
il nous tohappera. Mettez-le dans les a&ires ; 
il vous servira bleu ; mais il faux sans tarder 
Tons emparer de lui.’ Lord Liverpool ob- 
aerva le nls, reconnut son m^rite, et sulvlt le 

eonseil du p6re.”-GuizoT, Sir B, Peel, p. 842. 


as he was, was unfortunately greatly 
increased by his early connection with ^ 
the rising school of the political econo- 
mists, whose opinions on the all-im- 
ortant matter of monetary policy had 
een recorded in the memorable Bul- 
lions Report of 1810. The leaders of 
this school, Mr Homer and Mf Ric- 
ardo, obtained on these subjects the 
entire direction of his mind ; and it is 
to their influence thaMh^' flarts of his 
career which otherwise would seem in- 
explicable are chiefly to be ascribed. 
For good or for evil, they stamped their 
impress upon his mind ; and nis sub- 
sequent career bore indelible marks of 
their influence. 

11. He had been nominated chair- 
man of the Bullion Committee of 1819 
by Lord Liverpool, to form a check 
upon the extreme views of Mr Ricar- 
do and the Economists; but he soon 
was either convinced by their argu- 
ments, or fell a prey to their seduc- 
tions. He disdained lucre for himself 
or his relations, but he worshipped it 
with devout devotion for his countiy. 
He thought the empire never could be 
in danger when its monetary state was 
sound, and that that depended entirely 
on the retention of gold by the Bank 
of England. He measured the public 
strength by th^ number of sovereigns 
in its vaults, private influence in a 
great degree by the magnitude of bal- 
ances with bankers. In gold he saw 
the only solid and imperishable con- 
densation of wealth, iq^realised capi- 
tal the only^txiTo foundation for m- 
ture progress or accumulation. Ho 
never could believe that the nation 
was other than prosperous if the Balk 
had fifteen millions^ worth of gold in 
its coffers. He deemed every attempt 
to create or augment wealth nazardous 
and deln&dve which was not based up- 
on the interest of its moneyed capittu, 
every measure expedient which went 
to au^ent the solid metallic treas- 
fires of the nation. To t&t unhappy 
conviction the most fiital errors of his 
career may be distinctly tracedt He 
lived in the perpetual dread q^the 
nation being brolmn down, and public 
ruin induced, either by the draining 
away the gold, which would starve in- 
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dustry, or by tbe issue of assignats to 
supply their place, which would ex- 
tinguish capital. The memory of 1825, 
when the bullion in the Bank was re- 
duced to a million, and public bank- 
ruptcy was avoided only by the issue 
of two millions of old notes; of' the 
dreary years from 1838 to 1842, when 
suffering met him on every side, and 
the memory of which, he himself said, 
“ would neVef bcKcrased from his mind,” 
were perpetually present to his recol- 
lection. The ciy, ‘*To stop the Duke, 

f o for gold,” continually resounded ^n 
is ears. ^ 

12. When once this key to his poli- 
tical conduct is seized, it affords a 
satisfactory explanation of his whole 
political career. He was truly and 
sincerely patriotic, and actuated on 
every occasion by nothing but a re- 
gard for what he deemed the public 
good ; but he, nevertheless, acted on 
many in direct opposition to it, from 
the unhappy delusion under which ho 
laboured m regard to guarding the 
treasures of the Bank of England. He 
was courageous, both personally and 
politically, for himself, but timorous 
for his country. It is no wonder he 
was so; for ho had placed it on the 
unstable equilibrium, and any consid- 
erable concussion might overturn at 
once the whole fabric. His practical 
sagacity led him clearly to see that 
any serious internal convulsion, and 
even the most inconsiderable foreign 
war, might vQsy probdbly lead to such 
a run on the Banlrtefc^ayould, in all 
probability, under the existing mone- 
tqry system, prove fatal to that estab- 
li^ment, and with it entirely unhinge 
public credit, and render destitute 
millions of starving workmen. It was 
to avert this catastrophe that all his 
measures were directed. For this it 
was that he emancipated the Catholics 
in 1829, to postpone rebellion in Ire- 
land; and surrendered Maine, by the 
Ashburton capitulation, in 1842, th 
avoid a rupture with America ; and 
abandoned the Com Laws, in 1846, to 
ren^r England the ^at emporium 
of corn throughout the world, and 
thereby prevent the drain for its pur- 
chase which 60 nearly proved fatal to 


the Bank in 1839. His n^netarj^ bill 
of 1844 was intended to lay specula- 
tion in irons, and so prevent the drapi 
upon the metallic treasures of the na- 
tion, which indulgence in it to excess 
never failed to occasion. That his 
apprehensions were well founded, the 
event has ijecisively proved ; the only 
thing to be Wondered at is, that he^d 
not perceive that the danger wae en- 
tirely of his own creation,^, having 
rendered public crediW^endent ex- 
clusively on the retention of gold, and 
that the measures he intended to avert, 
were [the greatest possible aggravation 
of, the evH. 

13. In private life, Sir Robert’a 
character was altogether unexception- 
able. Inheriting from his father, the 
first baronet, who made«the fortune, 
immense wealth, he made a noble use 
of it. I^imple and unostentatious in 
his habits, his tastes were refined, 
and ho expended largely in the en- 
couragement of the arts which eleva^ 
the mind and purify the taste. A kind 
and affectionate husband, a liberal fa- 
ther, he never deviated from correct- 
ness ^ther in conduct or decorum, and 
his bitterest political enemies (and no 
man latterly had more) were unable to- 
find one blot in his escutcheon, so far 
as domestic relations were concerned. 
Passionately fond of 'reading, he stole 
tfvery houl' he could command from 

S ublic busi ness f or his books ; and sel* 
om came iilSU^h^^lbom, when alone, 
without a volume under his arfft^**He* 
frequently read aloud passages which 
struck him to his family, and often 
read the whole time of breakfast or 
dinner when there was no company.* 
He was by nature afflicted with a vio- 
lent temper, and his^pts of anger, when*^ 
a young man, were so violent that ho 
used, when they came on, to shut him- 
self up alone till the dark fit was over. 
By de^ees, however, he obtained tlio 
mastery of this infirmity, and thas at 
den^h aa effectually that he passed 
with the world, at a distance, as a man 
of a singularly cold and phlegmatic* 
temperamfnt. He had all the con- 
tempt for rank, merely as such, which 

* I bad these particulars from his giAed 
daughter, the present Countess of Jersey. 
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so oflipn accompanies strong intellec- 
tual powers ; and he showed this, not 
only through his entire life, hut in 
his injunctions to his family after his 
death. He declined a seat in the 
Heuse of Peers in 1835, when offered 
by William IV.; he respectfully re- 
fused the Garter when tendered to 
him, in 1846, by Queen Viltoria ; and 
in 1^ testament he solemnly enjoined 
his family never to accept honours for 


dinary observer •.—'“Dons Vautoiune de 1848/' 
^says M. Qulzot, ^‘J%via Sir Robert Feel au 
sein de sa famllle, et au milieu de la popula- 
tion de ses terres. Lady Peel, encore belle. 


his servic6&''''i«^is country, whatever 
they might do for their own. Faith- 
ful to his iiijunctions, Lady Feel, after 
his dejth, declined a peerage in her 
own right, pressed upon her by the 
Queen. Reserved in nis nature, and 
uncommunicative in his habits, he did 
not seek to shine in general society, 
and perhaps^was not so well qualified 
as many inferior men for such dis- 
plays ; but in a select circle^f a few, 
with whom he was intimate, the con- 
versation of no one was more charm- 
Rig. There was a certain retenm, how- 
ever, maintained with those for whom 
he had the greatest regard ; he didtiot, 
like Mr Canning, unbosom himself in 
the most unguarded moments ; like Mr 
Pitt, ho had many followers, but few 
friends.* 

14. The resignation of Ministers had 
been so long foreseen that Sir R. Peel’s 
arrangements were complete before it 
took place, and the new Qabinet was 
announced in a few days. It presented 
a formidable arfH^f ta]>||it, as, in ad- 
di li wa^o nearly all the members of 
the Duke of^, Wellington’s Ministry, 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, 


passionn^mont^ et inodestement d4vou4e k 
son man ; une fllle charmante, marine depuis 
k un flls de Lord Camoya ; trols des nls de Sir 
Robert, Tun capitalne de vaisseau, dti& re- 
nommd par le plus brilliant course ; rautre 
qui vonait de debater aveo auefts dana la 
Chambre des Communes; le troisidme en- 
^ core livTo k sea etudes. Sur lea domaines, de 
nombreuif et heureux fermiers, parmi lesquels 
un des ftbres de Sir Robert, qul%vait pcef4r4 
la vie agricole k toute autre cairl^re; de 
grands travaux d'am^lioration mrale, anr- 
tout de drainage, quo Sir Robert auivalt de 


who had receded from the ranks of the 
Whigs, were included in it. Sir B. 
Peel, of course, was First Lord of the 
Treasury; the Duke of Wellington 
had, at his desire, a seat in the Uab- 
inet without any office, save that of 
Cormnander-in-Chief, attached to i1^ 
Lord Lyndhurst resumed his seat on 
the Woolsack. Mr Goulbum was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
James Graham was IJifao Secretary; 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Foreign; and 
Lord Stanley, Colonid. Lord Had- 
dington was First Lord of the Admir- 
alty; and Lord Ellenborougli, Presi- 
(ftnt of the Board of Control. The 
Cabinet exhibited, upon the whole, a 
splendid array of tdent, and, what 
was of more importance to the country, 
an adequate intermixture of business 
habits and practical acquaintance with 
affairs ; although many doubted' whe- 
ther each was in his proper place, and 
whether a transposition mi^t not be 
made with benefit to the public service. 
In particular, Mr Goulbum seemed 
hardly adequate to the arduous duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
Lord Stanley, notwithstanding his 
great abilities, was not peciSiarly 
versed in colonial affairs. But so 
great was the ascendancy of Sir R. 
Peel over his colleagues, that it was 
trusted his mifeter mind would per- 
vade every department. No difficulty 
was now experienced with the Ladies 
of the Household. The Queen, yield- 
ing to her own matured sense, and the 
necessities cons^ffbtional mon- 
archy, partla in silence ai^d sorrow 

prbs, et nous d(^montrait aveo une connais- 
sance precise des details. Belle existelke 
doinestlque, grande, simple, bien ordonnd 
aveo lai^eur; dans I’interieur de la malson 
une gravity atfectueuse, iiioins anim4e, moina 
expansive, moins douce quo no le d^irent et 
ne le comportent nos moeurs ; les souvenirs 
politiques consacr^s par une galerle des por- 
traits, la plup'art contemporains, solt les col- 
logues do Sir' Robert dans leOouvemement, 
soit les hommes distlnguOs aveo lesquels 11 
avait eu des relations. Hors la malson, 
entre le propriOtalre et la population en- 
vironnante, une grande distance, marquOe 
dans les manlOres, male comblOo'^ar des 
rapports frOquents, pleins d’OquitO et do 
bienvelUance de la part de suMrieulp saps 
apparence d’envle nl de servlJitO ohez les 
inftrieiirs.”— Guizot, Sir Robert Ptel, pp. S17> 
318. 
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from her old and confidential friends ; 
and the appointment of the Duchess of 
Buccleuch as Mistress of the Robes led 
to the pleasing hope that they might 
bo succeeded by others not less trust- 
^vorthy and acceptable to lier Majesty. 
The new Ministers, especially the ^uke 
of Wellington and Sir R. Peel, were 
loudly cheered when they drove up to 
the palace to kiss hands on their ap- 
pointment to JJIjeir respective offices.* 
15. If the new Ministij were strong 
in their talents, their aristocratic con- 


nections, and the popula^^favoufr they 
enjoyed, they had need of all their 
advantages ; for never did men advep- 
turo upon a more difficult undertaking, 
nor a more arduous task await any 
government. It was difficult to feay 
whether without or within the pros- 
pects of the^country were most gloomy 
— whetherHoreign or domestic aflfhirs 
called most loudly for immediatp at- 
tention. The aspect of th^ontinent 
of Europe was threat^ltttffTn the ex- 
treme. Russia, which by the treaty of 
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First Lord of the Treasury, 

Lord Chancellor, 
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Home Secretary, 

Forei^ Secretary, 
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First Lord of the Admiral^, 
President of the Board of Control, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
Secretary at War, 

Treasurer of the Navy, 
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Sir R. Peel. 

Ijord Lyndhurst. 

Mr Goulbum. 

Lord Whamcliffe. 
Duke of Bifbkingham. 
Sir James Graham. 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Stanley. 

Lord Haddington. 
Lord Bllenborough. 
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Sir H. Hardinge. 
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Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Woods and Forests, .... 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Master of the Mint, .... 
Secretary to the Admiralty, 
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Secretaries of the Board of Control, . 

Home Under-Secretary, . 
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Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
Attorney-General, 
Solicitor-General, . . 
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—A an. Iteg, 1841, pp. 199, 200. 


. Lord Lowther. 

. Lord G. Somerset. 
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. Earl De Grey. 

Sir E. Sugden. * 

(. Lord Elliott 

. Mr Blackburn, 
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13th ,^ly 1^1 hod acquired the abso- 
lute commaim of Turk^ by the recogni- 
tion by the European Powers of the ex- 
clhsion of all ships of war, except those 
of Russia and Turkey, from the Black 
Se%, had come to the very verge of a 
war with Great Britain in consequence 
of the siege of Herat, and the struggle 
■ for the central mountains f f Affghan- 
istan. France, whose alliance with 
England had for the last ten years 
mainly 7!(Awrj>^ted to the peace of 
Europe, had been alienated, to all ap- 
pearance, beyond redemption by the 
settlement of the Eastern question 
without her intervention, and the de- 
fiance to her arms by the bombard- 
ment of Beyrout and Acre. Upon 
Spain, distracted by a savage and re- 
lentless civil war but recently extin- 
guished, no reliance wliatever could be 
placed ; and the Liberal Go'^mment 
of Portugal was only upheld by the 
constant presence of a British fleet in 
t4ie Tagus. Austria, though united 
with England on the Eastern ques- 
tion, and a party to the attack* on 
Acre, was too nervous about the pop- 
ular tendencies of the British. Gov- 
ernment, and the frightful civil war it 
had kept alive in the Peninsula, not 
to keep aloof on questions of general 
politics. The rebellion in Canada had 
been only recency suppressed, and a 
large force was still requiredito restrain 
its angty spirits ; the West India col- 
onies, steeped iH^i^n frqpi the eflects 
of emancipation, were only re- 
strained by absolute impotence from 
breaking into open revolt; the Cape 
of Good Hope was threatened by tne 
ceaseless hostility of the Caffres, and 
almoOT stripped of the doubtful sup- 
^port of Ibe Boors ; and India, involv^ 
in a peiilous d^tant warfare in the 
mountains of Aflghanistan, was on the 
verge of the gimtest military disaster 
recorded in British annals. Ifo com- 
plete the whole» England had got in- 
volved in a serious war with J^e Chin-, 
ese Empire, carried on at an immense 
distance and at an enormous expense, 
*in whiclf ultimate success was doubt- 
ful, and present cost cei^ain; and 
which, in most favourable view, 
:;^p^^ised no successful results but at 
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a vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure. 

16. Fearfully as the horizon was 
overcast in every direction in external 
relations, the prospect was still more 
alarming in internal affairs; and in 
truth ft was the national weakness at 
home which rendered so formidable 
the dangers which threatened the State 
abroad. Five bad seasons in succes- 
sion had nearly doubliil the 2 )rice of 
food, and augmented immensely the 
annual importation from abroad. The 
price of wheat during the whole year 
had been above 62s., in August it was 
72s., the quarter, and this high rate 
had been maintained for five years — 
a woeful change for the working classes 
from 39s. to 40s., at which it liad stood 
before tl}o commencement of this dis- 
astrous epoch. TJio pressure of high 
prices was not alleviated to the man- 
ufacturing classes by proportionally 
high wages ; on the contrarj’^, this pe- 
riod of distress had this peculiar and 
unprecedented feature, that high i^ricea 
of provisions of all sorts were accom- 
panied by ruinously low wages, espe- 
cially in every branch of manufacturing 
industry. Power -loom weavers and 
coombera, who ten years before liad 
been making 18s. a- week, could now 
only make 69. , and that by the most 
exHausting and* incessant toil. Col- 
liers and iron-miners, who four years 
before hod earned 6s, a-day, were now 
at 2s. 6d., while wheat was nearly 
doubled in price ; and ^Jgavers by the 
hand-loom c^ld with mmcidty make 
3d. a-day. iTnopeless paralysis seem- 
ed to have fallen upon the entei-prise 
and activity of the country; the dfe- 
pression was universal and extreme, 
and continued without abatement dur- 
ing the whole of 1842 and the first 
half of 1843. The winters 1841-2 and 
1842-3 were the most melancholy ever 
known in English history; and the 
only comforting feature in the case 
was the noble patience iftid resigna- 
tion with which their sufferings were 
home by the poor. Yet such wa^their 
intensify that the only sarprising^^g 
te how a great proportion of thenHion- 
trived to prolong existence at all dur- 
ing such a terrible and protracted pe- 
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liod of suffering. The distress was so 
universal that it had ceased to be mat- 
ter of dispute ; the deplorable fact was 
felt and lamented in silence. In pro- 
roguing Parliament, after a short ses- 
sion of a few weeks, subsequent to Sir 
R. PeeVs accession to power, the Royal 
Commission said: “Her Majesty has 
commanded us to express her deep 
concern for the distress which has pre- 
vailed for ft cojgf^46rable period in some 
of the principal manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and to assure you that you may 
rely upon her cordial concurrence in 
all measures which, after mature con- 
sideration, may bo taken to prevent 
the recurrence of that distress.” 

17. This universal commercial and 
manufacturing suffering produced the 
results that might have been expected 
on the revenue, trade, and resources 
of the country. The national income 
(Icclinod £1,200,000 from 1841 to 


[chap, xlix* 

1842 ; while the current eiQjenses 
were simultaneously increased by a 
similar amount, leaving a deficiei^y 
of £2,500,000, which had to bo made 
up by loan.* The exports and im- 
ports of the nation exhibited a similar 
and still more alarming change : \ the 
former had sunk from £53,000,000 in 
1839 to £«r,000,000 in 1842 ; the^lat- 
ter from £62,000,000 in^ WSO- 

to £70,000,000 in 1843; a l^rge por- 
tion of this balance, o^cdtlf^, naving 
to be paid in gold or silver, to the en- 
tire destruction, under the existing 
monetaiy; sjrstem, of all credit and 
commercial industry in the country. 
It WM easy to see to what this large 
and increasing balance of imports over 
exports was owing. It arose from the 
great importation of grain during these 
years, J in consequence of the continued 
unfavourable harvests and high prices, 
which had swelled from nothing at all 


* Income and Expenditure. 


MM 

Income. 

Kspenditu e besides 
PublldUebt. 

Interest of Debt. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

£47,567,605 

I 48,084,300 
40,905,631 

.£10,779,818 

20,735,584 

21,517,049 

£29,381,718 

29,490,145 

29,428,120 


—Porter's Frogress of the Nation, 475, 3d edit 

t Exports^and Imports of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Tears. 

British and Irish 
Exports— declared 
>alue. 

Imports— official * 
value. 

Ezeesa of Imports. 

1839 

<J1840 

^841 

1842 

1843 

£53,233,580 
51,406,430 
^1,084,623 
>r, 381, 023 
62,278,449 

£62,b04,000 

07,432,904 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 

^£8,77/l!feo 

16,026,634 
12,743,830 ^ 
517,823,700 
17,814,004 


—Porter, 350, 3d edit. 

At this period the real or declared value of imports was not returned ; but when that 
began to be done in 1854, it appeared that the real value of imports teas much greats' than«» ' 
the offtcial, so that the balance of imports over exports was more cdbsiderable thwn here 
appears.— Bee note to chap. xlx. sec. 07, at vol. iii. p. 254. 

t Imports of Wheat into Great Britain from Foreign Countries. 


Yean. 

Quartern 

Price per Qr. 

Yeara 

Quarter!. 

Price per Qr. 

16^4 

1SS5 

1830 

1837 

1838 
1880 

64,053 
28,483 
! 24,826 
244,087 
1,854,462 
2,600,734 

46s. 2d. ‘ 
S9S. 4d. 
48s. Od. 
65s. lOd. 
64s. 7d. 
70s. 8d. 

‘•1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

2,380.732 

2,610,702 

2,977,302 

982,287 

1,031,681 

66s. 4d. 
648. 4d. 
67s. 3d. 
60s. Id. 
518. 8d. . 


-Porter, 140, 143. 
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in 183^ and 1^36, to 3,000,000 quar- 
ters in 1842. This great import of ^ain 
cost the nation, almost all in gold and 
silver— wheat being on an average at 
64s. — no less than £10,000,000 ster- 
ling#n one year. This state of things 
was sufficiently calamitous in itself; 
but when its effect upon the currency, 
and through it on the wl»lo credit 
and iqjiustry of the country, is taken 
into view, the effect became beyond 
measure aisastr^s. The ^Id and 
silver held by the Rank of England, 
which in April 1838 had been above 
£10,000^000, had sunk on 16th Octo- 
ber 1839 to £2,622,000, and even in 
February 1842 had only risen to 
£5,600,000. As a necessary conse- 
quence of which, the notes of the 
Bank in circulation, which in August 
1818 had been £26,202,150, witn a 
population little more than htlf, and 
transactions not a third of the pre- 
sent, and in 1835 and 1836 had been 
£]flB, 085,000 and £18,018,000 respec- 
tively, had sunk in the end of 1839 
to £16,732,000, and in February 1^2 
to £17,500,000. Whoever will con- 
sider these figures with attention,»will 
at once perceive what was the cause 
of the universal distress, and how, un- 
der the existing raonetar}’’ system, five 


bad seasons in succession had come to 
tell with decisive and ruinous effect 
upon the whole commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. Nor 
will it appear surprising that, in Eng- 
land and Wales alone, tlie paupers had 
risen jn the latter year to 1,427,000, 
of whom 86,000 were able-bodied, the 
first figure being about an eleventh of 
the entire population.* 

18. When such was iiv state of the 
country, it was next to impossible to 
see wliero an increase of revenue was 
to be looked for, or even how the 
existing annual deficit of £2,500,000' 
was to be filled up. Yet was it ab- 
solutely necessary to make a great ef- 
fort in finance, and that without de- 
lay, for this deficit, laigo as it was, 
promised to be doubled in the ensuing 
year by the enormous expenses of the 
Affghanistan expedition, which had 
already cost £10,000,000, and left a 
deficit of £2,500,000 on the Indian 
revenue, which could only be made 
up from the exchequer of Great Bri- 
tain. Add to this, that not only hail 
France been irritated in the highest 
degree by the course pursued by Eng- 
land in the Levant, but a new cause 
of discord, to be immediately noticed, 
had sprung up about Otalieite and its 


Paupers believed in England and Waies. 


YearaT 

1840, 

« 

Paupen, 

1,199,629 

or whom able bodied. 

1841, 

. , 

1,299,048 


18#^ 

. 

1,427,187 

85’i71 

1848, 


1,539,490 

99,196 


—Porter, p. 94. 

The following Official table exhibits a melancholy picture oilrtie effect of this long-con- 
tinued distress upon the duration and chances of life, especially in manufacturing and 
mining districts, where the chances of life are, under the most favourable circumstances,. 
BO precarious ; — • 

• Died out of 10,000 Persons born in— 


Blod 

Died 

Died 

Lived 

under A 

under 20. 

under 40. 

above 4 

2865 

3756 

6031 

4969 

3805 

4580 

6111 

8869 

4687 

5896 

7061 

2039 

4462 

5889 * 

7300 

2700 

• 4790 

5911 

7117 

2883 

4947 

6083 

7482 ' 

2538 

4864 . 

6017 

7319 

^601 

4879 * 

6005 

7367 

2033 

4939 

6113 

7459 

2641 

5286 

6218 

7441 

2559 

5090 

6133 

7337 

2663 


EutlandAire, 

London, 
d f Bradford, 
c I Macclesfield, 

I I Wigan, . 
w ] Preston, 

► f ( Bury, . 

I I Stockport, 

J I Bolton, 

§ I Leeds, . 

I { Holbeck, 

The immense proportion of deeiths in the manufacturing distiicts under five years o^m» 
being from 47 to 61 per cent in them all, and about double of those in the rural under the 
same age, is particularly remarkable, and apparently points to some fixed law of natuie.— 
See the Table in Patl. Deb., lix. 687, Sept. 28, 1841; and Doubledat, 11. 880. 
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sable Queen, Pomare, which threat- 
ened still further to embroil the two 
nations. Incessant demands were daily 
made on the Government for addition- 
al troops, both from the colonies and 
the manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain ; but yet the national, forces 
were only 92,000, exclusive of India, 
'Of whom more than a half were ab> 
sorbed by tlie colonies. And as the 
disturbecl s^e of Ireland required 
more than a half of the 45,000 left in 
the British Islands to be permanently 
-stationed in that country, the force in 
England was so much reduced, that 
we have the authority of the late Lord 
Hardinge for the assertion, that when 
he came into oliice in 1841, if an in- 
vasion from Fi’ance had taken place, 
he could not have collected, after gar- 
risoning the sea fortresses, more than 

10.000 men and 42 guns to defend 
London, and the carriages of the 
greater part of the latter were so 
crazy, that if taken into a wet clay 
field they would have gone to pieces.* 
At this pciiod Louis Pliilippe had 

800.000 regular soldiers disposable in 
France ; and while England had only 
ten ships of the line afloat in the 
^lediterranean, Fi’ance had seventeen. 

19. As mi^iit naturally have been 
expected, this long - continued and 
poignant suffering Reduced at length 
serious disturbances, w'hich broke out 
in the manufacturing districts. In- 
deed, the amount of distress ascer- 
tained to exist by the Committee of 
Inquiry, aj^inted by the Ministry in 
the autumn of 1841, ^ks such, that 
the only surprising thing was, how a 
universal disruption of society did not 
take place. In Carlisle, one-fourth of 
the inhabitants '.were found to be in 
a state bordering on starvation. In 
Stockport above half the master-spin- 
ners had failed, 3000 houfes were ^ut 
up and uninhabited, and 5000 persons 
wore walking the streets in a state of 
idleness. ^At Leeds the heap of stonea 
broken by the paupers ^d sweUed to 
150^00 tons, when all the workmen 
employed on it were taken into tlie 

* The Author had this from Lord Har- 
dinge's own lips, and he made the same 
statement afterwards in Roiiiameut 


workhouse. In Manclj^ester |he sale 
of new clothes for the poorer classes 
had almost entirely ceased ; nothing • 
could find a market among them*but 
shirts, and patches to mend the old 

f arments. The condition of the fhop- 
eepers, especially of tlie humbler class, 
was scarcely less distressing, while poor- 
rates weA daily increasing boyofid all 
precedent ; their trade had supk to a 
third, often not more than a tenth, of 
what it had been jive ^fears before. 

In Dorsetshire, the wages of an able- 
bodied labourer were only 4s. a-week, 
and the best could not earn more than 
68., and this with wheat at 70s. the 
quarter. In a word, the condition of 
the labouring poor in all the manufac- 
turing districts was such that it could 
not by possibility becopie worse with- 
out multitudes being swept by abso- 
lute famine into an untimely grave. 

20. With all the magnanimous x^a- 
tience and long-suffering of the work- 
ing classes, it could not be expedVed 
that this universal distress in the man- 
ulkcturing districts could continue for 
any great lengtli of time without pro- 
ducing acts of insubordination and 
violence ; and owing to the small mili- 
tary force in the country, they were 
of such a kind as to excite the most 
serious ^prehension in the Govern- 
ment. pitmqp in the coal dis- 
tricts, and the miners in the iron, 
were particularly riotous; for their 
wages, thg^gh lasf^^h reduced, were 
not so low as to joreclnde and 

they fell under the guidance of dele- 
gates and itinerant orators, who ar- 
rayed them in trades-unions, tlj^e usual 
sad termination at this periodjof gen- 
eral distress, in order, by force and 
violence, to aiTest the fall of wage^bn 
At Dudley, Stourbfidge, Merthyr-Tyd- 
vil, and several other places in South 
Wales, there were serious riots requir- 
ing tile interposition of the military. 
In the Potteries, a body of six thou- 
sand nmn collected together, and kept 
Stafforashire for long in a continual 
state of anxiety and alarm. In Manr 
cheater and its vicinity th4 influx of 
rioters bAome so great in Auj^t 1842, 
that it evidently proceeded from some 
common design, and the whole troops 
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which London could spare, including openly declared that they were not 
a regiment of the Guard^ were de- going to starve when the land was 
» spatched, at two hours’ notice, by rail- covered with food ; that there were 
wa^ to the scene of danger. Even potatoes enough in the fields, and com 
after their arrival, the forces of the in- in the barnyards ; and that they would 
surg^nts were so large that it appeared help themselves. They were as good 
at one time as if the whole of Lanca- as their word. Dividing themselves 
sliire was in their possession. Mills into aetachments of a hundred or a 
were# stopped, machinery destroyed, hundred and fifty each, armed with 
windows smashed, and threatening muskets and clubs, they entered at 
letter^ sent in every direction. Three night into aU the mostj^ipting fields 
rioters wfi’e shqj dead by the mili- of potatoes or barpyarem of corn, and 
tary at Barslem, and several wounded, forcibly carried oft* the produce before 
Lady Peel received an anonymous let- the eyes of the trembling proprietors, 
ter which intimated that on a certain So general did this species of depreda- 
night Sif Robert’s splendid seat. Dray- tion become, that every field or yard 
ton Manor, would be burned down, where provisions were to be found im 
She had the courage to remain after the mineral districts of the country, 
procming a guard, and the threatened required to be guarded at night by 
attack was ngt made. It was fully armed men, as is the case in the worst- 
ascertained that these violent acts were ordered parts of the East ; and the 
organised and directed by the Chartist whole night long a continued roll of 
leaders, and a sense of this, joined to firearms was to be heard in these dis- 
the presence of a largo military force tricts, proceeding either from the guards 
collected from all quarters in the dis- firing to intimidate the depredators, oi* 
trict, at length restored a forced tran- the latter to enforce their inic^uitous 
quillity. • designs. To complete the public dan- 

21. In Scotland matters assumed a ger, the only regular regiment in that 
still more foimidable aspect; fo^the part of the countiy was drawn away, 
people there, slow to move, and not at the very worst of the disturbance, 
readily excited, are tenacious of pur- to form an escort for the Queen in her 
pose, and, when once fairly roused, progress from Dundee to Blair-Atholl, 
arc capable of the most desperate acts, where her Majesty was to pass the 
There is a certaii^ amount of distress autumn ; and the barracks in Glas- 
which so paralyses the mind gs to ren- gow, containing a considerable depot 
der disturbance impossible ; there is of arms, were left under the charge of 
another which M^es iL Paisley, a dismounted body of eighteen invalid 
in Ritt6ii^<3hire, in Augu^ 1842, had troopers, of whom only Jive were fit for 
attained the former stage ; for there duty. ^ 

were seventeeif thousand persons out 22. The grlSfCt thing, in the first in- 
of embloyment, or working for 24 d. stance, was to prevent this exlraordi- 
a-day f but so sunk were their spirits, nary state of things from coming in- 
that tffey remained quiet, and even the knowledge of the insurgents in the 
_ re cruiting for the army ceased. In mining districts, who would instantly 
Tanarkshire the (Jhse was diflerent ; have taken advantage of it. For this 
the colliers’ and iron-miners’ wages puiqiose orders were given by the Sher- 
had sunk from 5s. to 2s. 9d. or 2s. 6d. iff to have the barrack-gates open, and 
a-day ; but oven the reduced sum was to parade the few invalids in an osten- 
capable not only of supporting life, tatious manner during the day in the 
but fiiaintaining vigour. The conse- Ij’ard, but to have everything ready to 
quence was, that a great stride took Hrepel an assault at night. By these 
place of the colliers and iron-miners means the absence of the main J^ody 
ui that ebunty, in the first week of was never discovered till after they 
August 1842, for an advanced wages, had returned; but even when Tliey 
which soon came to embrace fifteen had done so, and a few troops of horse 
thousand persons. The men on strike and companies of infantry w^ere sta- 
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tioned in the disturbed mineral dis- 
tricts, it was no easy matter to know 
liow to make head against the syste- 
matic depredation which, over a space 
■of fifteen miles square, was going for- 
ward. So perfect -was the system of 
•ospion^e established, that wl^^rever 
the miutary went with any of the 
county magistrates during the night, 
everything was quiet, and not a ves- 
tige of disor^r was to be seen ; but 
meanwhile the distant report of fire- 
arms, which lasted as long as it was 
dark, proved that it had commenced 
or was apprehended in other quarters 
where there were no means of resist- 
ance ; and reports of half - a - dozen 
burglaries or forcible invasion of fields 
were received next morning. At length 
it was stopped in a very singular way. 
The Sheriff of Lanarkshire issued a pro- 
clamation, recommending no resistance 
to the bodies of armed men which in- 
vaded the fanners’ premises, but en- 
joining the people to watch the re- 
tiring body at a distance, and send 
information to him- of the place they 
had gone to with their spoil ; and next 
night he surrounded the village with 
a troop of yeomanry, who turned out 
with the greatest alacrity on the occa- 
sion, searched every house, and earned 
off all the men of those houses in which 
suspected articles wefe found, for judi- 
cial examination. 

23. This system, vigorously applied 
in several instances, let the insurgents 
SCO they niight lose more than they 
gained byJ;Kfit nocturnal depredations, 
and they'^generally ce^d. But the 
colliers continued the strike with dog- 
ged resolution the whole winter, and it 
terminated only in March 1843 from 
.sheer exhaustion, and when the men 
were compelled to accept lower wages 
than their employers had originally 
offered. This strike lasted seven 
months, kept at least fifty thousand 
persons all that time in a state of pri- 
vation of 4he severest kind, doubled 
while it lasted the price of coal, and 
■cost< 4 the nation at least £600,000. 
Such was the exasperation of the min- 
ers during its continuance, that on one 
-occasion, when the military had been 
imprudently withdrawn from Airdrie, 


the centre of the mining dis^ict, by 
the military authorities, a mob of three 
thousand persons got up in an hqur, • 
shut up the police, twenty in number, 
in a house, and set fire to the build- 
ing ; and it was only from the acci- 
dental circumstance of the hay ignited 
and thrust in to Ihe aid of the con- 
flagi'atioif' being damp, from thtf* first 
shower which had fallen fiy two 
months, that the whole pqlico, with 
five prisoners whom<^hey nad in cus- 
tody, were not burned alive.* 

24. This universal distress ^in the 
manufacturing and mining ^^districts 
complicated in a very serious degi-ee 
Sir R. Peel’s position, and may be re- 
garded as one of the chief causes of the 
split in his party which so soon after 
took place. The Anti-Coro-LawLeagiie 
made a skilful use of the general suffer- 
ing, and turned it to admirable account 
in their assault on the ancient protec- 
tive system of the country. They con- 
stantly held it forth as having ariSfen 
entirely from the monopoly of agri- 
cuStural produce which the landlords 
enjoyed, which ^prevented other nations 
from being ennehed by the sale to us 
of their grain, and thereby disabled 
them from purchasing in return any 
considerable amount of our manufac- 
tures. In proof of this, they triumph- 
antly referred to the opposite condition 
of tho mmufacturing and agricultural 
interests in the country, the former of 
which wasr’aivolvctf^in uni vers al and 
deep distress, while the iBtWr was 
enjoying comparative ^^ffluenc 0 , with 
produce of all kinds at nearly double 
the price they had brought somfi years 
before. It must be confessed that tho 
argument and reference were plausible 
in the highest degree, insomuch tha*- 
not only the igno^t multitude, who 
were actuated merely by a sense of suf- 
fering, but many sensible and thought- 
ful pet sons,began to embrace the opin- 
ion that the real cause of the iong- 
continugd commercial distress had at 
last been discovered, and that there 

* The Author, suddenly sent, for in the. 
night, from his residence fifteen miles dis- 
tant, anivdd with the military at two in tho 
following morning, and arrested the delin- 
quent leaders, who were transported at tho 
next assizes. 
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was 'iifl chance of its being removed 
until an entire freedom in the com- 
merce of grain was established. 

^5. The anti-Corn-Law orators used 
ar^ments directly opposite to each 
ot^r, according as they addressed 
amcultural or manufacturing assem- 
blages ; and yet, strange to say, they 
wer* readily listened to by<<Doth those 
opposite parties. To the master manu- 
facturers they held forth that the re- 
duction wliich ^ree Trade would im- 
mediately make in the price of grain 
would necessarily draw after it a cor- 
responding fall in the wages of labour, 
ana thds enable them to regain the 
foreign markets which had of late been 
visibl}’’ slipping from their'hands. The 
master manufacturers all believed this, 
and it was tj^is conviction which ren- 
dered them such strenuous supporters 
of the anti-Corn-Law agitatfcn. To 
the operative workmen they affirmed 
that the stimulus the change would 
gJVe to trade would be such as to cause 
their wages to rise instead of falling 
with the decline in the price of pro- 
visions, and that by supporting the 
League they would realise whal; had 
been promised them by the Keform 
Bill, but never yet obtained — namely, 
a duplication of wages and halving of 
the cost of food. To the landlords and 
farmers they hel4 out the prospect of 
.such a reduction in the pric» of manu- 
factured articles of all sorts, and such 
an increased coi^ta^tion^ grain from 
the Miiimrsal prosperity, as would more 
than compen^te the fall in its price. 
Strange to say* these opposite and con- 
tradictory views were alike embraced 
by ttf^ respective audiences to which 
they were addressed ; the wish, in every 
^stance, being the father to the 
thought, and preparing a willing re- 
ception of such arguments as promised 
a relief by the change to the suffering 
iinder which they almost all laboured. 
And yet was that suffering in reality 
owing to entirely different ca^es fromJ 
what either party imagined, and cer-^ 
tain to be dreadfully aggravated, in- 
*stead of ^eing removed, by the remedies 
proposed for its alleviation? It arose 
from five bad seasons in succession act- 
ing upon a monetary system rendered 


entirely dependent on the retention of 
gold, which the great importation of/ 
grain paid for in specie rendered it 
impossible to retain ; coupled with the 
senous diminution of the export trade 
to America, which, in consequence of 
Gengnl Jackson's democratic crusade 
gainst the banks in the United States 
in 1837, had sunk from twelve to three 
millions and a half a-year, * As such, 
the promised free tral)^ in grain, and 
consequent increase of the export drain 
of gold in adverse seasons, could not 
fail to be the greatest possible aggra- 
vation of the danger to the mercantile 
classes, and so the nation was too fa- 
tally taught in the years 1847 and 1848. 
But no one then anticipated these 
dangers ; and meanwhile the great in- 
fluence on public opinion which tho 
Anti-Corn-Law League had obtained, 
augmented seriously the difficulties of 
Sir E. Peel’s position, for he could not 
by possibility please both sections of 
his supporters, nor secure the aid of the 
urban without alienating the county 
constituencies. 

26. Parliament adjourned, after a 
short session, on 7th October 1841. 
The only step of importance taken 
during its continuance was the addi- 
tion of £3,000,000 to the National 
Debt, in tho form of a loan to meet the 
deficiency of th^ year, and the certain 
deficit of tho next, before any new 
measures of finance could be adopted. 
Ministers claimed tho leisure of tho 
recess, which was lit^ more than 
three inonths.Jto prepare meir measures 
to meet thlr crisis which had arisen. 

It was no easy matter to do so, for 
they had to close a deficit which for 
foui^ years had been eating like a cancer 
into tho vitals of the State, by raising 
an increased revenue out of a suffering 

* British Mahuvactures exported to 


TUB United States or America — 
Declared Value. 


18S5 

. £10,568,455 

1886, .... 

. • 12,425,605 

issr, .... 

4,695,225 

1838 

7,686,710 

1889, .... 

8,$S#,204 

1840, .... 

6,283,020 
» 7,09*1642 

1841 

1842, .... 

8,528,807 

1843 

-Porter, p. 860, 8d edit 

5,013,514 
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and starving people. The attempt, 
however, was made, and in a courage- 
ous spirit ; and the remainder of this 
work is little more than an exposition, 
so far as the domestic history of Eng- 
land is concerned, of the consequences 
of the measures adopted for its further- 
ance. From this time down to the fall 
of Sebastopol, the annals of its internal 
legislation, instead of a confused and 
complicated t^ue of abortive or con- 
tradictory measures which no art can 
render interesting, and which the his- 
torian himself has great dificulty in 
understanding, exhibit a steady and 
consistent system, which, for good or 
for evil, produced durable and import- 
ant results, and which must for ever 
command the attention of mankind, 
from the immense consequences in 
both hemispheres with which it was 
attended. 

27. Parliament met on the 3d Feb- 
ruary 1842 ; and' the anxiety of the 
nation was wound up to the veiy high- 
est pitch as to the remedial meas- 
ures which were to be proposed. It 
was generally understood, from the 
character of the Prime Minister and 
the great strength of his Government, 
that they would be of a sweeping and 
decisive character ; and the agricultu- 
ral party had alreadyHakeii the alarm 
in consequence of the retirement, in 
the middle of January, of the Duke of 
Buckingham from the Cabinet and 
office of Lord Privy Seal, who was suc- 
ceeded by tlft Duke of Buccleuch. As 
he was the uncompromfl^ing friend of 
the landed interest, his withdrawinf 
from the Cabinet was justly regardec 
as of ominous import to that portion 
of the community. The session was 
opened with unusual splendour, as well 
from the great concourse of diembers 
whom the importance of the measures 
to be submitted to their consideration 
had attracted, as from the presence of 
the King off Prussia, who hod come to 
Enclana to stand sponsor for the Prince 
of mdes, who was present with her 
M^'esty on pceasion. The joyous 
evoilt of the birth of an heir to the 
throne had taken place on the dth 
Kovember preceding. The Queen's 


Speech noticed with de^p regj^t the 
continued distress in the manufactur- 
ing districts of the country, bore tes- 
timony to the exemplary patience and 
fortitude with which it had been borne, 
and recommended to the consideration 
of the House “the state of the law® 
which affect the importation of com, 
and of otiier articles, the produce of 
foreign countries." The Address was- 
carried in both Houses withojit a divi- 
sion ; the attention aU pmies, and 
of the whole country, being fixed on 
the remedial measures expected from 
Sir R. Peel with a degree of intensity 
which never had been witnessed on 
any former occasion. 

28. The eventful debate came on on 
the 9th February, in a very crowded 
House, surrounded by g still greater 
multitude around the doors, which 
saluted^the members as they passed 
with loud cheers or groans according 
as they were understood to favour or 
oppose the removal of the duties \)n 
grain. Cries of “No Sliding Scale 1" 
“ Potal Repeal! " “ Fixed Duty I " were 
heard on all sides. Com at the mo- 
ment was 623. 9d- the quarter, and they 
fully expected by the measures in pre- 
paration it would in a few weeks be at 
46s. Below the bar were the Duke of 
Cambridge and numerous members of 
the Upper House. ,^ix hundred anti- 
Com-Lai^ delegates marched down to 
the House, and on being refused ad- 
mission to^he lohi^, thronged tho 
doors, and added to the gmwMl ex- 
citement. Already, smee the meet- 
ing of Pai’liament, 994 petitions had 
been presented for the total repeal of 
the Com Laws. Sir R. Peel^fboked 
grave ; he listened unmoved to the 
cries for the entire removal of tli^k 
obnoxious duty. Sit length, amidst 
breathless silence, he rose atid said ia 
substance ; “ The distress which every 
one S98S and laments, and which ha^ 
now continued for five years, m^y be 
ascribei^to the establishment of joint- 
stock banks, and the connection sub- 
sisting between them and our manu*^ 
factnnhg establishments, and the con- 
sequent mimigration of labourers ^la 
the agricultural to riie manufacturing 
and mining districts} the immense' 
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buildiJig speculations which have re- 
cently been going on ; the great in- 
crease of mechanical power ; the re- 
action of^the monetary crisis in the 
United States, and the consequent 
dinfinution of the demand for our 
manufactures : from thence the in- 
terruption of our commerce with 
China, and the apprehension, which 
has hardly yet subsided, of the renewal 
of a gensval war in Europe. Extend 
as you will yoiH foreign commerce, 
you may depend upon it that it is 
not a necessary consequence that the 
means «f employment for manual la- 
bour will be proportionally augment- 
ed. While I admit the existence of 
commercial distress, while I deplore 
the suffering it has occasioned, 1 feel 
bound to declare that I cannot attri- 
bute the distress to the extent 1^ which 
by some it is supposed to be imputable 
to the Com Laws. 

29. “The export of our manufac- 
tures has fallen off considerably in 
the last two years; their decla»d 
value in 1840 fell short of 1839 by 
£1,817,000. This has chiefly been 
owing to the great diminution of ex- 
ports to the iJnited States, which in 
1839 were £8,839,000, and had fallen 
in 1840 to £5,283,000.* This is no 
doubt a very serious defalcation ; but 
it is fortunate that it is in pourse of 
being compensated, and more than 
compensated, by^fee great increase in 
the export^ to our own co%nies. In 
1837 fnev were £11,208,000 ; in 1840 
they had risei^to £16,497,000, and 
they are still in a course of progressive 
increase, t The state of our trade with 
the prilfcipal countries of Europe is. 
equally decisive a^inst,the idea that 
*tiT6 depression whi#h exists is to be 


* In 1842, the year in which Sir Robert 
Peol was speaking, the exports of Great 
Britain to the united States wereu only 
£3,500,000. while six years before they had 
been ^^2,500,000. 

t £:?orts to our Colonies— De<^bkd 
Value. 




1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 



£11,208,000 

12.026,000 

14.368.000 

16.497.000 


—Sir Robert Peel’s Speech, Pari, Dc6. Jx. 
207. 
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ascribed to the operation of the Com . 
Laws. Our exports to Germany, Hoi- * 
laud, and Belgium, so far from having 
declined when these laws were in oper- 
ation, have, on the contrary, steadily 
increased. The exports to these three 
counfl'ies in 1837 were £8,742,000 ; in 
1838, £9,606,000; in^l839, £9,660,000; 
in 1840, £9, 704,000 ; so that, even with 
respect to those count|il 9 S from whom 
we derive our chief supplies of grain 
when we stand in need of it, which 
are supposed to be such formidable 
competitors in manufactures, and from 
which the demand for British manu- 
factures is said to be rapidly diminish- 
ing on account of our exclusion of their 
produce, it still appears that there has 
been, on the whole, a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of our commerce 
carried on with them. I cannot there- 
fore infer that the operation of the 
Com I^aws is to bo charged with the 
depression which is at present so se- 
verely felt in many branches of trade. 

I see other causes in operation which 
are suflicient in a great degree to ac- 
count for the evils which no one can 
deny to exist. 

30. “ Those who argue against the 
continuance of the Corn Laws are en- 
abled to appeal to arguments which 
give them a veffy great advantage. 
They urge that they impose a tax up- 
on bread, upon the subsistence of me 
people, and that this burden is im- 
posed for the benefit of a peculiar 
class. It is easy to see vmat impres- 
sion on arguilRIht; of this sort is calcu- 
lated to make, especially upon those 
who suppose they are suiFerihg undeF 
the system complained of. A com- 
parison is often made also between the 
price of com in this and other coun- 
tries where it is. grown cheaper, and 
the inference is immediately drawn, 
that if the people of this country were 
put on the same footing with respect 
|o«the articles of auMist^ce, they 
would be benefited’ by the whole 
amount of the effected reduction^ in 
price. It appears to me that any in- 
clusion founded upon such a pOsinon 
will be aUogfitker erronemes. The 
question is, whether you will improve 
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the condition of the labouring classes ’ is only thirty-five pounds Exi^nples 
by effecting a reduction in the price of | of this sort, to which, many others 
their food ) No position can be more may be added in regard to tea, coffee), 
unfounded. The true question is, not tobacco, butter, and other ajjticles of 
what is the price of food, but what is general consumption from every coun- 
the command which existing wages try in Europe, prove how fallacious 
give the labouring classes over all' that the idea is, that a low price of provi- 
constitutes the enjoyments of life, whe- sions is ay^ evidence of general pros- 
ther they be necessaries or luxuries ? perity and wellbeing. On the ^on- 
Judging by tto standard, the labour- trary, it is generally the reversr. A 
ing classes in ureat Britain have no low price of provisicns is an indication 
reason to envy those of any other coun- of a small demand for the better sorts 
try. There is no greater error than to of them, owing to a still lower price 
suppose that a great reduction in the of labour. 

])rice of various articles, and particu- 32. “In arriving at a just ond safe 
larly of food, must necessarily lead to conclusion on this subject, it is most 
a great increase in the comforts and important to determine, if possible, 
enjoyments of the labouring classes in whether, in ordinary years, this coun- 
this country. try is able to supply itself with the 

31 . “ So far from this being the case, necessary amount of proi isions. I am 
the fact appears to be directly the re- by no ijjeans prepared to admit that 
verse. Generally speaking, wherever it is not. If, indeed, we were to form 
food is very low-priced, the condition our opinion from the last four years, 
of the labouring poor is miserable. I I should be compelled to conclude 
will begin with Prussia. I admit that that we were dependent for a large 
meat is dearer in this country, that portion, of our annual supply on for- 
corn is dearer, that all the great arti- eign nations, for our average annual 
cles of human sustenance are much iin]ioitation of foreign com into this 
dearer here than in Prussia. But country, during that period, has been 
what then ? Are the people better off 2,300,000 quarters. But they were 
in Prussia than in this country ? Do all uncommonly bad seasons. If we 
they enjoy and have ’lit their command go back for a longer period, one of 
a greater shore of the necessaries and twelve or thirteen years, it will bo 
conveniences of life ? So far from do- found that the whole did not amount 
inc so, it appears from the evidence to more tnan twelve or thirteen mil- 
collected by Dr Bowring, and refeired li 9 ns of quarters; fop from July 6, 
to in the Report of the Committee for 1828, to JiAjr 5, 1841, the whole wheat 
the Revision of the Import Duties, and wheaten flour importeowal' just 
that while each individual in England 13,470,000 quarters, b^ing somewhat 
consumes, on an average, a quaner of less than a million of quarters a-year. 
wheat a-year, in Prussia the consump- For six }rears, from 1830 to 182)6, the 
tion is ouly a barrel, or an eighth part importation of foreign wheat waOalmost 
as much, the difference being made up nothing. The condusion to be drawn 
of rye, a very inferior grain. Then as from this is, that is Jao grouffd 
to sugar, the average consumption in for supposing that the country, in or- 
Britam is seventeen pounds a-head; in dinaiy seasons, is not capable of sup- 
France |t is only five pounds a-head ; porting itself from its own resources, 
in the states of the Genhan League, and that to look for any rapid or great 
four pounds; in Europe generally, two . change in the condition of the work- 
and a half pounds. It is calculated’! ing claims from any extensive change 
that> the people of this country con- of the Com Laws, would subject you 
sume fifty pounds of meat annually, to great disappointment. • My firm/ 
at the West* Some writers say belief is-^1 am now speaking with re- 
one hundred pounds ; but take it at ference to those who wish lor an ab- 
the lowest figure, it is much more solute repeal of those laws— that if the 
than they consume in Prussia, which House of Comiv'ons should be induced 
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to pl^ge itdfelf to a total repeal, which 
we on this side of the House deprecate 
so much, you will, without permanent- 
ly relieving the manufacturing, super- 
add to it the severest agricultural dis- 
tress. 

33. “With respect to those who 
advocate a fixed instead a variable 
duty on corn, it must be recoUected, 
that^^atever odium attaches to the 
impos^n of a variable duty must 
•equally apply % a fixed. Both pro- 
ceed on the principle that agriculture 
requires protection, and both must in 
the end be defended by the same ar- 
guments. If I had been of opinion 
that a fixed duty was preferable to a 
variable one, I should not have hesi- 
tated to propose a fixed duty for the 
adoption of fhis House. But I do not 
see now a fixed duty could either be 
maintained in periods of scarcity, or 
how, if maintained, it could be a suffi- 
•cient protection for our agriculturists. 
You cannot expect in bad seasons to 
he independent of foreign supply j'tbut 
I retain the opinion which I expressed 
some time ago, that it is of the yf/awst 
importance to the interests of this cown- 
try that you should he as much as pos- 
sible indepmdent of foreign supply. By 
this I do not mean that you should be 
in a state of absolute independence, 
for that perhapf is impojsible, but 
that we should oe in that state, that 
if wo resort to ](|reign nations for sup- 
plies^ tt^^e supmies shoifld be for the 
purpose of making u^ deficiencies, 
rather than the chief sources of 
subskrtcnce. 1 cannot bring myself 
to the conclusion that there must be 
a periodical, or even an annnaL im- 
^rtation of foreign com, in oraer to 
^ provide for the wants of the people of 
this country. Therefore I think that 
A variable or sliding scale, as it is 
called, is required, for it ahme con 
meet the cases alike of abundant har- 
vesfli, when importation mieht be in- 
jurious at one time, and dendlent har- 
vests, which might render it indis- 
*pensable« at another. It is by this 
means that you are mosl^ likely to 
realise the great desideratum in poli- 
tical science*— that of an abunoant 
supply with a stj^ remunerating 


price. I should say that for the in^ 
terests of agriculture it would be de« 
sirable that the price of corn should if 
possible be made to vary between 54s. 
and 58s. The average of the last ten 
years is 56s. lid. ; and I do not think 
tha^it is for the interests of agricul- 
ture that it should be higher, nor do 
I see any lasting advantage to manu- 
factures from its beimdower.'* 

34. The Ministerial plan consisted 
in the adoption of a new sliding-scale, 
considerably lower than the former, 
but still calculated to ofibrd a consid- 
erable protection to agriculture. At 
50s., and under 51s., the duty on 
wheat was to be 20s., and from that 
point it was to fallrls. with every Is. 
the price rose till it reached 73s., when 
it was to be Is. only, and remain fixed 
at that amomit above that point. On 
barley, the duty at 258. the quarter 
was to be 11s., faUing with every Is. 
rise in the price to 37 a., when it was 
to bo Is. only. On oats at IBs. the 
quarter the duty was.to be 8s., falling 
with every Is. rise in the price till it 
reached 278., when it was to bo Is. 
only. It was part of Sir R, PeeTs 
plan that this reduction on the duties 
levied on foreign grain should go 
hand-in-hand with a proportional m- 
duction in th<y duties on nearly all 
other articles of import — ^in particu- 
lar, live animals, meat, and almost all 
kinds of manufactured articles; but 
the paramount importance of the pro- 
posed alteration on the C^n Laws led 
to the doba^ and sense of the House 
being taken first on them alone. 

35. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston ; “ It is now a fixed prin- 
ciple of political philosophy, that the 
best way to regulate commercial mat- 
ters is not to legislate at all on the 
subject, but to leave the seller or pro- 
ducer, and the purchaser, to adjust 
their respective interests at they them- 
selves may incline. Com is no ex- 
ception to this rule. The principle of 
buymg in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest^ is not leA ap- 
plicate to that than to other objects 
of commerce. Adam Smith, it is true, 
states, as an exception to this princi- 
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pie, the case of a number of persons 
'^Wving been long engaged in a parti- 
cular branch of manufacture, in which 
case humanity may r^equire that the free- 
dom of trade should only be restored 
by slow gradations. Mr Malthus, too, 
another great authority, admits ^hat 
corn is an exception, as you ought as 
far as possible to render the country 
independent of foreign states for its 
food. But thSrS seems to be no solid 
foundation for the latter exception. 
We are not, we cannot be independ- 
ent of foreign nations, any more than 
they can .of us. It is admitted that, 
for the last four years, 2,300,000 quar- 
ters of foreign corn have been import- 
ed ; that is to say^two millions of our 
people have been dependent on foreign 
countries for their daily food. At least 
five millions of our people are depend- 
ent on the supplies of cotton from Amer- 
ica, of foreign wool, or foreign silk. In- 
dependence of other countries, there- 
fore, is a chimera which it is in vain for 
a great commercial nation to pursue ; 
and even were it reached, it would be 
attended with no visible benefit. It is 
impossible that the time should ever 
arise when you might not find some 
part of the world from which you 
might derive your supplies. The true 
< independence of a great commercial 
nation is to be found, not in raising 
all the produce it requires within its 
own bounds, but in attaining such a 
pre-eminence in commerce that the 
time can i&js'er arise when other na- 
tions win not be compelied, for their 
own sakes, to minister to its wants. 

36. “The duties proposed to be 
levied by the new scale are in the 
highest degree prohibitory. Twenty 
shillings are to be levied on wheat 
when, uie price is 61s. Now it appears 
from the consular returns, that the 
usual price of wheat free on board at 
Dantzic is 40s., to which, if 10s. 6d. 
be added the price of the transit, 
we have 50s. 6d. as the price at whicp 
Hanlizic wheat can be sold in this coun- 
try. If to this you odd 208. duty, 
you4«dse the jprice of Imported wheat 
at once to 70 b., a price at which it 
never can he import^ with profit, un- 
less prices have reached famine levels. 


Indeed, the new scale wil}, excli^e all 
importation till prices are above 61s. ; 
and when it does begin, owing to tlui 
rices having risen, and the harbours 
eing practically opened, the result 
will be, a great import of foreign grahi, 
a great consequent drain on the Bank 
for gold to pay for it, an immediata 
contraction of issues, and widespread 
commercial distress. Many millions 
must bo paid, and you have niv^ineans 
of doing so by sending' out goods, be- 
cause you have no regular trade. 

37. “ There is no&ing of such im- 
portance to this CQuntry as to extend 
its commercial relations with tlio 
United States of America. There are 
to be found nations rapidly increasing 
in population and resources, whicn 
could furnish you to any»extent with 
the means of subsistence, and take in 
return any conceivable amount of your 
manufactures. Around the great in- 
land seas, formed in its progress 
the ocean by the St Lawrence, is a 
clu^er of live nations arising, extend- 
ing from the Lakes on the north to 
the Ohio on the south. The territory 
they Ihhabit is twice as large as France^ 
and six times as large as England. It 
contains 180,000,000 of acres, a large 
portion of which is of surpassing fer- 
tility. The population of this cluster 
of states already exceeds 300,000: if 
the same rkte of progress shall be main- 
tained for the next twejye years, it will 
contain 12,®®0,000. are they at 

such a distance from this cou]Ri^,'that 
they can never be formidable competi- 
tors to our farmers ; for even without 
a duty, wheat can never be sentjfrom 
tbence to Britain for less than ta 
47s. They would be glad to receive, 
your manufactures ip exchange for tl/r-n 
food which they send you ; but how 
can they do so if you refuse to receive 
their min, or do what is the same 
thing, load it with such duties as make 
it not worth their while to sendciit? 
!*Were it^otherwise — ^were a free com- 
mercial intercourse established with 
them — there is no saying howjong you v 
might condnue to mrnish them with 
manufactured g(^ds, or how extensive 
and lucrative might be the commerce 
yon might carrj^n with them, How- 
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«verfisinff^ay be the manufactures 
of tno United States, there is not 
enough of that species of industry, and 
probably tliere will not be for a very 
long time, to furnish with clothes and 
o4her articles of rude comfort this great 
|)opulation. 

38. ** If a moderate fixed duty were 
established, you would fiave a com- 
plet^hange effected in the corn trade. 
InstellL of gambling transactions, 
which the systgm of taking the aver- 
age prices in the great toivns has a 
direct tendency to foster, you would 
ostab^sh a sound and advantageous 
trade; and instead of the merchant 
hurrying at every rise in price to the 
foreign market on the Continent, and 
thus needlessly enhancing the price of 
■corn, you wrould have a steady and 
well-regulated barter, which would at 
the same time supply your ifants, and 
establish new tielos for the consump- 
tion of the produce of your maniifac- 
furing industry. Under such a system 
the merchant would make his arrjnge- 
anents for buying a supply of corn in 
those places where it was cheapest, and 
would bring it home at a penod when 
he thought it would be best disposed 
of both to the country and himself. 
Above all,* by such a system you would 
extend greatly your commercial rela- 
tions both of export and import with 
the United States. Wero«this system 
once thoroughly established and acted 
upon, Englan<fwould beq»me the great 
corn ellfporium of the world, and a 
aupply of foq^. would be secured for its 
anhabitants both at the cheapest and 
themiost eqtiable rates. 

sS^^Why is the earth on which 
we live divided into different zones 
«and climates ? Why do different coun- 
tries yield different productions to 
people experiencing similar wants? 
why are they intersected with mmhty 
rivers, the natural highway! or na- 
ti<^^ ? Why are lands the most dis- 
tant brought into'contact bjathat very 
ocean which seems to separate them ? 
I Why, s^r, it is that man may be made 
•dependent on man. It i§ that the 
exchange of commodities may bo ac- 
companied by the extension and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, Jjjirthe interchange 


of mutual benefits engendering mu- 
tual kind feeling, multiplying a^ 
confirming friendly relations. It is^ 
that Commerce may freely go forth, 
leading Civilisation with one hand and 
Peace with the other, to render man- 
kind happier, wiser, better. This is 
the dispensation of ihrovidence, this is 
the decree of that Power which created 
and disposed the universe. But in 
the face of it, with ^ftogant presump- 
tuous folly, the dealers in restrictive 
duties fly, fettering the inborn ener- 
gies of man, and setting up their mis- 
erable lemslation instead of the great 
standi]^ laws of nature.” * 

40. Tne House divided upon this 
debate, when there appeared for Lord 
J ohn Russell's amendment 226, against 
it, 349~majority for Sir R. Peelj 123. 
This division was of course decisive of 
the fate of the measure in the Lower 
House : the second reading passed by 
a majority of 284 to 176. An amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr Christopher, and 
supported by the whole strength of the 
Protectionists, with the object of rais- 
ing the scale of duties, was rejected by 
a majority of 306 to 104— a majority 
which was justly regarded as ominous 
of the fate of the whole Corn Laws at 
no distant period. A resolution pro- 
posed by Mr Cybden on the third read- 
ing, to the effect of abrogating the 
duties altogether, was in like manner 
rejected by 236 to 86. Thus, so far as 
could be gathered from the votes of the 
House, it was resolved support the 
middle coqj^e, stand by the Minister, 
and to avoid the extremes on either 
side. In the House of Lords the bill 
was, upon the whole, favourably re- 
ceived, although the Duke of Buck- 
ingham expressed the greatest alarm 
at the measure. It was supported, 
however, by Lord Winchelsea and a 
number of &e ultra-Tories, as well as 
the whole Ministerialists. The second 
reading passed without opposition; 
but Lord Melbourne afterwards moved 
the substitution of a fixed duty ^r the 
sliding-scale, and Lord Brougham the 
total abolition of all duties, bath of 

*Tlie concluding striking paragrapU fs 
taken terhatim from. Lord Faltneraton's 
splendid peroration.— Part. JPe6. xliz. 019. 
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which were rej^ected, the foiiner by a 
'^ajority of 117 to 49, the latter by 87 
TO 6. The bill then passed and became 
law without any farther opposition. 

41. During the progress of the mea- 
sure, the nation, as might have been 
expected on a question of so muclvini- 

ortance, and so interesting to large 
odies of men on both sides, was 
strongly adtated on the subject. At 
first great dissatiiractiou was expressed 
in the manufacturing towns, and in 
some of them Sir R. Feel was even 
burned in effigy for having proposed 
the retention of any duty at all on 
foreign grain. The landed proprietors 
also, and farmers in several jnaces — 
especially those districts where wheat 
was largely grown — though not so 
noisy in the expression of their dis- 
approbation, were not less the prey of 
serious apprehension as to the abuify 
of British agriculture, oppressed as it 
was with so many burdens, to maintain 
its ground against foreign competition. 
By degrees, however, these feelings 
were softened down on both sides, and 
the nation generally acquiesced in the 
change, regarding it, though for differ- 
ent reasons, as, if not the best that 
either could have desired, at least the 
best which, under existing circum- 
stances, could be obtained. 

42. The alteration o\' the duties on 
grain, though not the least important, 
was but a part of the comprehensive 
plan of the Prime Minister. In addition 
to the loud *3ry for the repeal of tlio 
Corn Laws, he had to fac^q difficulty 
of a still more pressing kind, arising 
from the deficiency of the revenue, 
amounting already to £2^500,000, and 
which, with the necessary expenses 
falling on this country from the Aff- 
ghanistan expedition, could not bo 
estimated at less than £4,700,000. 
How to meet this with the resources 
of an impoverished realm, and a people 
who, so far from being disposed to 
acquiesce in*an increase, were loudl/ 
clamouring for a reduction of taxation, 
appeailted ^mostan impossibility ; and 

et attempt absolutely required to 
e made, If England would avoid de- 
scending at once from her high position 
in the scale of nations. Sir Robert 
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Peel attempted it with a , courage and 
mpliness worthy of the highest ad- 
miration ; and the speech with which, 
he ushered in his important measures 
was one of the most remarkable of his 
long and brilliant career. It was on 
the 11th March tlmt, in a very crowded 
House, and amidst breathless silence, 
he thus ex^Jessed himself : — 

43. No one can feel more strongly 
than I do the importance and^tent 
of the duty that now Revolves on me, 
and my own inadequacy to its dis- 
charge. But I should bo unworthy of 
the trust committed to me, 1 ^hould 
bo unworthy of my place as Minister 
of the British Crown, if I could feel 
disheartened or discouraged, if I could 
feel anything but that buoyancy and 
contentedness of mind wh^h ought to- 
sustain every public man on entering 
on the cfischargo of a public duty — 
conscious that ne is actuated by no 
motives that are not honourable an^ 
just, and feeling a deep and intimate 
conriction that, according to the best 
conclusion of his imperfect and fallible 
judgment, the measures which he in- 
tenos S.0 propose will be conducive ta 
the welfare, I may say essential to the 
prosperity, of his country. We live 
in an important era of human affairs. 
There may be a natural tendency to 
overrate the magnititde of the crisis 
in which we live, or those particular 
events With which we are onrselves 
conversant ; ^ut I thitffc it is impos- 
sible to deny that the period which 
our lot and the lot of ow fathers has 

since the first^ outbreak of the ^rst 
French Revolution — has been tne of 
the most memorable that the histoiy 
of the world will affjprd. The course* 
which England has pursued during 
that period will attract for ages to como 
the contemplation, and, I trust, the 
admirafion of posterity. There will 
be a time when these countless mil- 
Rons thab are sprung from our loins, 
occupying many pans of the globe, 
living unaer institutions different from 
ours, but qpeaking our language, will 
view with pride and admiration th& 
example pf constancy and fortitude 
which our fathers set during the mo- 
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mentous period of war. They will 
view^th aAiiiration our achievements 
by land and by sea, our determination 
lo uphold the public credit, and all 
those qualities by which we were en- 
ajjled ultimately to effect the deliver- 
ance of Europe. 1 am now addressing 
you after the duration of twenty-five 
years of peace . I am now adhibiting to 
ou the financial difficulties and em- 
arAtaments in which you are placed, 
and my confident hope and belief is, 
that, following the example of those 
who have preceded you, you will look 
those difficulties in the face, and not 
refus^ to make similar sacrifices ; to 
those which your fathers made for the 
purpose of upholding public credit. 

44. *‘You will bear in mind that 
this is no ^casual or occasional diffi- 
culty. You will bear in mind that 
there are indications amoi^ all the 
upper classes of increased copifort and 
enjoyment, of increased prosperity and 
health, and that concurrently with 
these indications there exists a mighty 
evil which has been growmg for 
the last seven years, and which you are 
now called upon to meet. Tjou will 
not reconcile it to your consciences to 
hope for relief from diminished taxa- 
tion. If you have the fortitude and 
constancy of which you have been set 
the example, yo^ will not consent with 
folded arms to view the aqpual mnwth 
of this mighty evil. You will not 
adopt the mineable expedient of add- 
ing during peace, and m the midst of 
those indications of wealth and increas- 
ing prosperity, to the burdens which 
posterity will be called upon to bear. 
If do permit this evil to continue, 
you must expect the severe but just 
^judgment of a reflecting and retrospec- 
tive posterity. •Your conduct will be 
contrasted with that of your fathers, 
under difficulties infinitely less press- 
ing than theirs ; with that oS your fa- 
thers at the Mutiny at the Nore, and 
t^o, with a rebellion in ^eland aqd 
^saster abroad, submitted, with buoy- 
ant vigour and universal applause, 
with the Funds as low as 62, to a pro- 
perty-tax of 10 per cent My confident 
hope and belief is, that now, when I 
devolve the respo^biUty upon you, 


you will prove yourselves worthy of 
your mission as the representatives of 
a mighty people; that you will n^ 
tarnish the fame which it is your duty 
to cherish as the most glorious inherit- 
ance ; and that you will not impair 
the character for fortitude and good 
faith, which, in proportion as the em- 
pire of opinion supersedes and predo- 
minates over the empire of physical 
force, constitutes foj^veiy people, but 
above all for the p^ple of England, 
the main instrument by which a power- 
ful people can repel hostile aggression 
and maintain extended empire. 

46. ‘ ‘ What, then, is to be done in this 
emergenev, when remedies of no ordi- 
nary xina must be resorted to, if power 
is to bemaintained or bankruptcy avoid- 
ed? Indirect taxation has reached its 
limits, and can no longer be relied on. 
Last year the addition of 6 per cent on 
the customs and excise, instead of pro- 
ducing £6 per cent, as was expected, 
produced only 10a. ; while the percent- 
age of 10 per cent on the assessed taxes 
produced considerably more than was 
expected. Are we, tnen, to go back 
to the old taxes ? Shall wo restore the 
postage duties ? At present, the new 
packet-service being added, the Post- 
office produces no revenue cd all, huJt is 
rather a charge; but the penny postage 
has not been k)ng enough in operation 
to justify us in proposing an alteration 
upon it. Aro the taxes to be restored 
upon wool, salt, and leather? That 
would bo adding to tho burdens of tho 
already suffering portidlf of the com- 
munity, the relief of th^t which is 
in affluence; and in addition, many 
new contracts have been entered into 
u^n the faith of their abolition, and 
smt in particular has been applied to 
many new purposes. A nation's rev- 
enue may sometimes be in the end in- 
creased by reduced taxation ; but, in 
the first instance, it is always followed 
by a great diminution, and a very long 
time is always re^uirethto restore tho 
amount. This principle is illustrated 
by what has happened with respect to 
the reduced duties on wine, .tobacco, 
sugar, coffee, hemp, rum, aifl other 
arncles. A mere reduction of duties, 
therefore, will not present a resource 
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to meet the present emergency; and 
my settled opinion, my deep conviction 
that it has become necessary to 
make a great appeal to the holders of 
property. 

46. ^*My plan is this i to levy an 
income-tax not exceeding 7d. in the 
pound, or abput 3 per cent, on afl in- 
comes above ^6150, including all fund- 
ed property, whether in the hands of 
natives or forekmers. 1 estimate the 
incomes of lanos in Great Britain at 
£39,400,000; houses, £25,000,000; 
mines, railroads, &c., £8,400,000 ; in 
all, £72,800,000. The total produce 
of this tax, excluding Ireland, 1 esti- 
mate at £3,771,000. As Ireland is to 
be withdrawn from the tax, I propose 
to add Is. a-gallon to the tax on spirits, 
the consumption of which is again in- 
creased from the decline of the influ- 
ence of the temperance pledge. From 
this source I expect £250,000 a-year ; 
and from the equalisation of the stamp 
duty in that country with that in Eng- 
land, £160,000 more. Four shillings 
a-ton is to be laid on exported coals, 
from which I expect £200,000 ; in all, 
£4,380,000, which will cause a consid- 
erable surplus after covering the whole 
deficiency for the year, which I esti- 
mate at £2,500,000. And then the 
question remains. In what way can 
this surplus be bCst applied to im- 

S rove the resources or listen the in- 
ustry of the nation? This surplus 
I propose to apply in the reduction of 
the import duties in our commercial 
tariff. •• 

^ 47. “The principle on^.vhich this 
reduction is founded is, wherever the 
duty is trifling, and it is practicable, 
to abolish it altogether ; to reduce the 
dufy on raw materials to 5 per cent, 
upon articles partially manufactur- 
ed to 12 per cent, and even on arti- 
cles entirely manufactured, to cause 
it not to exceed 20 per cent. On 750 
articles of import there is to be an en- 
tire remissiiVi or abatement of duty^ 
on 450 it is left untouched. The total 
loss reduction on the whole would 
not e.tceed £270,000. On sugar no 
reduclk)n of dutv, 1 regret to say, is 
at present practicable ; but on coffee 
a very great diminution is proposed. 
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bringing down the duty to 8d. ^ound 
on foreign, and 4d. on ^ritislT On 
timber, regarding Canada as an integ- 
ral part of the empire, and equal^ 
entitled to protection, it is proposed 
to make the duty merely nomi^^al 
when it comes from British posses- 
sions, and 25s. a-load when from for- 
eign state^n The loss thence arising 
will be about £600,000 a-year.* On 
the whole, these reductions, v0^ the 
necessary increase of Mpendimre, will 
swell the deficit to £^700,000 ; but as 
the proposed new taxes will bring in 
£4,300,000, there will be a surolus of 
some half million to apply to tne sup- 
port of our distant wars. 

48. “I have a sincere and cordial 
respect for the interests which appre- 
hend they will be affect^ by the re- 
ductions in the tariff ; but communica- 
tions with the principal parties likely 
to be affected by it have confirmed the 
Government in the opinion that these 
measures will be attended by gre&t 
public advantage to all classes, not 
eveff excluding the agricultural, by 
the reduction which we propose to 
make tin meat and cattle, and, above 
all, by removal of that complete pro- 
hibition which we found when we ap- 
proached the subject. I know that 
many gentlemen who are strong advo- 
cates for iree trade ijoay consider that 
1 have not^gone far enough. I know 
that. I believe that in the general 
principle of free trade4here is now no 
great difference of opinion, wnd that 
all agree in the general pile * thai we 
should buy in the cheapest rmrlceU omd 
sell in the dearest' (Loud cheers from 
the Opposition.) I have stat^ the 
reasons on more than one occasion 

m 

* The duties proposed^wO be lowered, which 
excited the greatest alarm, were those which 
related to live cattle, sheep and swine, salt- 
ed and dried meats, and on butter, eg^, 
cheese, Aid lard, and the substitution or a 
moderate duty on these articles. The pro- 
posed duties were " 

® ^ t Pfeientnutr. NewDuW. , 

Live cattle, . . Prohibited. £l Oa-head. 
Beef (salt), . . 128. a-ewt. 0 8 a-ewt. 
Lai'd, .... 8s. „ 0 2 „ 

Hams, . c . 28a. „ ..014 „ 
Salmon, ... Fmhlbited. 0 10 „ 
Herrings, . . 208. a-barrel. 0 10 „ 

— PorL Dd}. bdli, 871. 
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why I think the case of corn and their efforts should be directed, and 
sugar il an e#cex)tion to this rule. I the main struggle took place on Lord 
> know that I may be met by the com- John Russell’s amendment condemna^ 
pfaints of the gentlemen opposite as tory of that tax, which came on on tho 
to the limited extent to whicn I have 4th April, and lasted four nights. But 
ap^ed the principle to which I have it waa favourably received in tho City, 
adverted to those important articles, especial^ as inmcating the resolution 
But I feel satisfied that it was inexpe- of the Government to uphold public 
diei^J^ to apply such important chanjges credit without haying recourse to a 
as I have heard suggested to these im- loan, which was generallv apprehend- 
portafl^terests. I think it would be ed, and the Fuii& rcift from 89 to 93 
imprud^t to increase the alarm which in consequence, 
already prevails Ibong these import- 50. Against the tax it was urged by 
ant classes. 1 think the Legislature Lord John Russell in the Commons, 
has made as great a change as was and Lord Brougham in the Lords : *‘A 
prudenf under the circumstances, and direct tax on mcome ought never to 
considering the existing relations be- be resorted to unless in some great 
tween landlord and tenant, and the emergency of public affairs — when an 
large amount of capital at present extraordinary expenditure has become 
applied to Jjhe cultivation of the necessary for a time, or in some pros- 
eoil.” sure upon the finances of the country, 

49. No debate followed on thk speech which can be sufiftained by no other 
in the first instance ; and the Opposi- means. Such a tax ought on no ac- 
tion were so much impressed with the count to form part of the ordinary re- 
coftrage and grandeur of the change venue of the State, but should cease 
proposed, that for some days the de- with the necessity which could alone 
mon of faction was almost laid asl^p, justify its adoption ; inasmuch as, be- 
and it was thought the measure would sides all the other objections to which 
pass unanimously. By degrees, 4iow- it is liable, its inquisitorial character 
•ever, they recovered from their con- is such as must always render it odious, 
atemation, and efforts were made to however trifling ma^ be the amount 
get up a popular agitation against the abstracted. The facility with which 
essential parts of the proposed meas- it is collected offers a constant temp- 
ure. This was no (difficult matter ; for tation to extravagance on the part of 
although every one, of course, except Government, removes the most im- 
the farmers, cordially acquiesced in portant check upon expenditure, and 
the reduction ^ duties proposed by dispenses with the necessity of seeking 
the new<i«oxnmercial tarin, yet the for an equality between incqjjie and ex- 
feeling was bv no means so unani- penditure in economy, 
mous in favow of the proposed sub- 51. “ Th^ actual state of the re- ^ 
atitiite of an income-tax. Great appre- venue, exhibiting a deficiency of 
hensifiq^ also prevailed in the grazing £7,500,000 in five years, and a certain 
districts, that the admission of foreign deficiency of £2,500,000 more in this 
qi^le and salted meat would prove year, besides probable demands from 
iam to that portbm of British, and our Eastern war, may perhaps justify 
still more Irish agriculture. The pro- the imposition of an income-tax as a 
posal, too, of an income-tax excited temporary burden, especially after tho 
no small degree of alarm, especially attempt to.add a twentieth part to tho 
amoAg the middle and trading classes, excise and customs had only produced 
who dreaded the absorption their increase of a two-hundieath part ; 
profit^ and exposure of their affairs, yet it behoves Parliament, as the faith- 
especially in a time of European peace, ful guarcUans of the people’s rights%nd 
Vhen thd necessity of so rigorous an interests, to take care tnat, during its 
expedient was by no means apparent, tempom;^ existence, its pressure shall 
Accordingly, the Opposition saw that be distributed in such a manner as 
this was the tender po^t to which all shall make it most easily and patient- 
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ly borne. In this case, it is indis- ! 
pensable that there should be no ex- 
^omptions, not even of the highest and 
most exalted in the realm, of a due 
sense of which the Sovereign has af- 
forded a shining example, in volun- 
tarily offering to share the bur^ with 
the meanest of her subjects. But this 
alone is not enough. It is indispens- 
nblo also that some distinction should 
be establishedr between incomes de- 
rived from capita] of any description 
and from mere laboffr, whether that 
labour be of the head or the hands, 
by levying a smaller proportion on 
the latter income than the former. 
For the same reason, it is indispens- 
able, if we would avoid making the 
tax a direct confiscation, to make the 
rate different on persons living on an- 
nuities, salaries, am life-interests only, 
and those who are^possessed, in ad(fi- 
tion, of the capital or stock from 
which it proceeds. 

62. “ Those are the exemptions or 
limitations which justice absolutely 
requires if this tax is for any period, 
however short, to bo persevered in. 
There are others more likely to be 
earnestly contended for, which are not 
founded in justice, and should bo re- 
sisted. There should bo no distinc- 
tion of persons in the civil service of 
the State or in roedipt of pensions; 
they should be dealt with as belong- 
ing to the class of annuitants only. It 
is as little consistent with justice or 
sound policy to make the rate heavier 
upon persons of larger income than 
smaller, or to exempt Siiy class from 
its operation, until you arrive at the 
class where it is not worth the expense 
of collecting, or the people are wholly 
, unable to pay it. Unless this is done, 
not only is the tax a direct partial 
confiscation, by seizing upon the pro- 
per^ of one class whue others are ex- 
empt from it, but there is the greatest 
risk that it will degenerate into a per- 
petual buMen, which all other classes 
excepting tiie one burdened, have a di- 
rect interest, for their own benefit, in 
retaining upon them. The only way 
to make the tax temporary only, is to 
subject such a number of persons to 
its operation as to interest at all times 


a majority of the constituencies in its 
abolition. ^ ^ 

63. ‘^‘The tax was orimnally l^id® 
on as a war-tax only, and has never 
been attempted to be justified on any 
other footing. The very act v^icn 
extended it to 10 per cent expressly 
declared that it ‘should continue in 
force dunksg the present war, and nn> 
til the 6th day of April next ^er the 
ratification of a definitive^^aty of 
peace, and no longej^* Words cannot 
be more explicit— tffe faith of Govern- 
ment cannot he more st;rongly pledged. 
Accordingly, by a yeat effort of the 
nation, it was sh^en off tn 1816, 
though Lord Castlereagh and the Gov- 
ernment of the day made the greatest 
efforts to get it continued for at least 
a year longer, in order wind up the 
expense of the gigantic war then ter- 
minated. But what is the present 
proposal of the Minister ? It is to im- 
pose it during a period of profound 
peace, when, as the Speech from^the 
Throne has just informed us, her Ma- 
jeSty continues to receive assurances 
of the most friendly dispositions from 
all Ibreign powers. To resort to tho 
desperate measure of an income-tax 
in such circumstances, is nothing less 
than to proclaim to the world that 
your resources are exhausted, that in- 
direct taxation haei reached its limits, 
and that you are now more straitened 
in your finances, in the end of a peace 
of twent^^five yeart'^ duration, than 
you formerly were in the Aiddle of a 
war of nearly as long duration. 

64. “ When Mr Pitt imposed tho 
tax, it was to meet a deficit of 
£ip,000,000, in the heat o^a great 
war, which there was absolutely no 
other means of. filling up. Is 

any analogy betw#ftn such a situation 
and the present one of this country ? , 
Your deficit is £2,600,000, about a ' 
twentieth part of your whole income. 
Though there lias been a defi(i{,ency 
for soipe years, yet the resources of 
the country are unimpaired. During 
that time, the credit of the ni^on hagl 
been so high, that the Three* per Cents 
have beeh at 89 and 90, and you have 
been able to borrow at 3^ per cent, 
while other n^Hons have been obliged 
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to give J.* Tljjere is therefore nothing 
in the state of public credit wliich re- 
*«j^tures an extraordinary effort — no- 
tning which obliges you to contradict 
the assertion of former Parliaments, 
and«the declarations of all classes of 
politicians, that this is a tax that 
ought to be reserved either for times 
of \far, or difficulties v^h great 
power^n times of peace, mtdeing 
them eq^l to times of war. The 
budget of last year will furbish funds 
adequate to the wnole public necessi- 
ties, without recurring to this odious, 
unjust, ^nd inquisitorial tax, which 
should bo reserved as a last resource 
for the country in periods of extreme 
peril and difficulty. ^ 

55. Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was rejected, «n the 13th April, by a 
majority of 308 to 202, and on the 30tli 
May the third reading was carrfbd by a 
majority of 130. In the Lords, the bill 
pa^ed by a mtyority of 71. Notwith- 
standing these large majorities in both 
Houses, however, the change intro- 
duced great alarm into the country, 
especially the grazing districts, which 
were most threatened by the chrfhges 
in the tariff. The admission of horned 
cattle at a duty of £1 a-head, and 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat at very 
reduced duties, naturaUy excited great 
alarm among the ^.griculturists,^ who 
were well aware that thes(9 animals 
were reared in ^ountries whore rent 

* Sir B. ^el made a happy iStort on this 
allusion to the high state of the Funds, as 
affording the means of meeting the public 
necessities without recurring to an income- 
tax. “If you say It is better to go on a little 
lougei^Wlth the present system, increasing 
tlie debtH little more, funding at 91, why are 
the Three per Cents at 91? Who has made 
tiJmOl? Public credit is high; the Funds 
have risen, and, say f on, ‘ You can have a 
loan easily now.* Oh you miserable finan- 
ciers!— (Laughter and cheers.) The Funds 
are high, because you have shown a disposi- 
tion not to resort to loans in times off)eace.** 
— Pari. X)e6. lii. 444. 

In^his debate, Sir B. Feel stated the defi- 
ciency at — • 

United Kingdom, . £2,570,000 
• India, 2,430,000 

Total, £5fD0O,000 

while the surplus the Whigs received on en- 
tering upon office was £3,00^000.— -Anti. Reg, 
1842, p. 89. ^ 


and wages were not n half of what 
they are in the British Islands. Th& 
oxen of Holstein, and the dairy pro^ 
duce of Holland, were particularly 
dreaded, and appearances for soino 
time seemed to justify the apprelion- 
sion. ^Butcher - meat from Hamburg 
was advertised at threepence a-pound ; 
beef and mutton fell a third in the 
London market; aiid during the panic 
great numbers of graziw smd off their 
whole stock, id^he belief tliat the 
country would wholly supplied 
from foreign parts. By degrees, how- 
ever, the alarm subsiaed; people re- 
collected that it takes a year to mako 
a sheep, three to form an ox ; and the 
immediate rise of prices which ensued 
in the countries from which importa- 
tion was chiefly dreaded, proved that 
the competition w|is not likely to bo 
so formidable as had been apprehend- 
ed. Meat, after a great rail, soon 
rose again to its former level of 6d. 
and 7(1. a-pound ; and the subsequent 
importation, though by no means in- 
considerable, has not Seen so largo as 
to warrant any well-grounded a;)pre- 
hensions that this hranch of British 
agriculture is likely to suffer materi- 
ally from the change. On the con- 
trary, the evident tendency of the new 
tariff has been to cause the corn-lands 
to bo thrown into grass, and render 
the nation dependent on foreigners, 
not for its meat, 'but for its bread. 
This is exactly what took place in the 
last days of the Roman En^^^iro, when 
Italian agrjjjijilturo was destroyed by 
the free importation of wheat from * 
Egypt and Libya ; but the Italian 
landlords still drew considerable rents 
from vast herds of cattle which wan- 
dered over the Ausonian plains, of 
which the present desolate Campagna 
is a remnant and an example. 

56. Impartial consideration, new 
that their effect has been tested by 
experience, must lead to the concln- 
fsfbn that these changes o^ the tariff 
introduced by Sir R. Peel were expe- 
dient, and required by the circum- 
stances of society. The reason ^ ona 
of convincing force, though, of course, 
it was not alluded to by Sir R. Peel or 
any of his party, or indeed on either 
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«ide of the House. This is, that as the 
price of every article of consumption 
^had on an average been lowered at 
least 50 per cent by the contraction of 
the currency, it was essential that the 
money duties should he reduced, if 
possible, in a 8imil|p proportionc or the 
burden of the import duties would be 
practically seriously augmented. To 
nave done justice to the nation, taxa- 
tion of ever^3ort should have been 
reduced in a like degree, including 
that which went to provide for the in- 
terest of the National Debt; but as 
this was impossible, it was at least 
something to reduce the money duties 
on imported articles, and thereby lower 
their cost in proportion to the lessened 
income of those who were to purchase 
them. It is true, this was hard on 
those who lived by the production of 
such articles, and at first sight seemed 
an injustice ; but in reality it was not 
so. The price of labour, and of raw 
materials of all sorts, having been re- 
duced also 60 per cent by tne mone- 
tary changes, the cost of production 
was lessened to them in the same pro- 
portion, and the expense of their own 
living had been reduced in a similar 
degree. Sir R. Peel said that the in- 
come-tax of 3 per cent would be more 
than compensated to^every person who 
paid it by the lessened price of every 
article of consumption occasion^ by 
liis tariff; and aluiough there are few 
of the payers of the tax who will con- 
cur in tha4> opinion, yet none can deny 
that a reduction of at le^ 50 per cent 
in the cost of living had been made by 
the monetary changes that he had in- 
troduced, wnich imperatively called 
for a corres^ndi^ reduction in the 
burdens with whim their articles of 
consumption were affected. 

67. This leads to a very curious re- 
flection. The financial situation of the 
nation had become so serious, and the 
deficit so alarming, that it had over- 
turned 01 ^^ Administration, and forcid' 
nn entire change of commercial policy 
on ^another. The nation was steeped 
in ^iserVf mid indirect taxation had 
reached its limits; yet foreign affairs 
had become so threatening that a great 
increase of ihe national armaments 


was indispensable. TJie whyle expe- 
rience and talent of the Legislature^ 
were taxed to the uttermost to dis- 
cover a remedy for these manifold e\dls, 
and none could be thought of but re- 
curring, in a period of profound Euro- 
pean peace, to the grinding tax here- 
tofore reserved as a last resource for 
the exi^cies and dangers of* war. 
Yet was the real remedy eamchcap, 
certain, injurious to no one,4^ofitabl0 
to all. Nothing wfs required but to 
send a letter from the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Governors of 
the Bank of England, authorising the 
notes issued on securities to be raised 
from £14,000,000 to £21,000,000, be- 
ing in proportion to the increase of 
transactions since the £t4,000,000 was 
fixed. If to this had. been added a 
provisftn for the issue of inconvertible 
notes, under proper restrictions, to the 
amount of the gold withdrawn in«pe- 
liods of a serious drain of the precious ’ 
n^tals, the effect would have been 
certain. Instantly despondency would 
have been succeeded by hope, poverty 
by *bomfort, compulsory idleness by 
willing industry, financial embarrass- 
ment by an overflowing treasury. No- 
thing but to confess a^gantic en'orwas 
awanting to repair boundless calami- 
ties, to restore happiness to a suffering 
realm. But to have done so require<L 
in some, the magnai^ijmous confession 
of former «mi8takes ; In otters, a sur- 
render of, to them, a most profitable 
usurpation ; in all, a close attention 
to a subject of universal interest, and 
but very partial comprehensionj*! The 
ptoof Of this, however, is now decisive. 
Sir Robert Peers subsequent change 
in 1844, without l^is designing it, * 
duced such an extension of %e cur- 
rency os was required, though on the ^ 
most perilous footing, and two years 
of prosperity, followed by a frightful 
commercial crisis, ensued. Nature 
gave a<lasting extension on a solid 
foundation, by . opening her reserves of 
gold in 1851, and unbroken prosperity,^ 
interrupted only by the brief events of 
a terriMe war, has been the conse- 
quence. 

58. Forthelteuie reason the income-* 
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ded, generally speak- 
ing, as a wiselind just measure at tiie 
xiDMi it was imposed. The necessity 
for it was as great as when first pro- 
posed by Mr Pitt; and the wars in 
Affglianistan and China, if less dan- 
gerous, were hardly less costly than 
those which had been waged with Eu- 
ropeaft potentates. The cunihcy sys- 
tem haj^ll turned to the advantage 
of realist property;' the Times^ the 
great advocate for that system, boasted 
in the pride of its heart that it had 
made a sovereign worth two sove- 
reigns. j'his, though a little exag- 
gerated, was in the main true ; but as 
the moneyed interest had thus largely 
benefited by a system under wnicn 
every other interest had essentially 
suflered, nothkig could be more just 
than that it should bear the burden 
of the increased taxation, whidh that 
very system had rendered irrecover- 
abl^from all the other classes of the 
community. In a word, the monetary 
system was a class system of lemsk- 
tion designed for the benefit or the 
rich, and which had ended in ruining 
the poor; and it had now led t<f its 
natural and just result, that of ren- 
dering class taxation, of that very body 
of the rich, unavoidable if the public 
revenue was to be upheld and national 
bankruptcy averted 
69. But for the very sam<f reason, 
the injustice of levying the tax at the 
same rate i^on me wages cfi labour or 
the income of annuitants, as upon in- 
comes derived ifrom land or realised 
capital, was not merely to oppress 
industiy by taxing a pensfiable at the 
same rate as a durable income, but to 
subject it to the still farther injustice 

* of liking the sujffer^s underclass legis- 
lation pay at the same rate as those en- 

# riched by it — those whose incomes had 
been halved, as those which had been 
doubled by recent changes. Tlfe in- 
justtte of the double burden thus im- 
posed upon the industrious daises was 
so obvious, that, had it been wide- 
spread, it must have been speedily 
abrogated. But it was not ^espread, 
and therefore it was continued, and 
still continues. The whole persons 
assessed under Schedule D — that is, 


the professional cla.ss in Great Britain 
— were only 143,000, a mere triflo 
among 27,000,000, then forming thny 
population of the British Islands. 
This handful of men were not the rich 
bankers or capitalists whose voice is 
always glistened tc||with respect by 
Government; they* ere for the most 
part hard-working citizens, too few to 
inspire terror by their numbers, too 
poor to command influKice by their 
riches. 

60. The vast majority who escaped 
the tax because their incomes were 
below the line when it began, ^vo 
themselves no sort of disquiet about 
an injustice by which they were not 
affected, and rather rejoiced at an 
impost on others which might be tlio 
means of cheapening commodities. 
The holders of realised wealth in se- 
cret beheld with satisfaction the bur- 
den imposed in such a manner upon 
the industrious classes as might lessen 
its pressure on themselves. Thus 
crushed by the weight of capital, the 
industrial; class remained oppressed 
with an injustice which probably never 
would have been thought of but in a 
country subjected to class government, 
nor continued but in one ruled by its 
influences. The Ministers, assailed by 
arguments to which they could make 
no reply, contented themselves with 
observing that the whole income-tax 
was an ii^’ustice, but that such wero 
the practical difficulties involved in 
the question that they could not see 
their way tojL more equitable distri- 
bution of it^urden the usual an- 
swer when Government is pressed with 
a request which they cannot assign 
any reason for not gi’anting, but whiclr 
they are resolved, or some undivulged 
cause, not to concede. It is remark- 
able that, while this injustice has been 
perpetrated and continued for fifteen 
years, in a country boasting all the 
Uessings of representative institutions, 
in^espotic Denmark the prbperty-tax 
has been arranged in so different a 
manner, that the only question* is 
whether it is not unduly favourable to 
the middle and industrious classes. 

* “In Beninark the property-tax is on a 
graduated scale in proportion to the amounb' 
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61. If Sir R. Peel was sincere in his 
appeal to the holders of property to 
^Bubmit to a temporary buraon in order 
to extric&te the nation from the finan- 
cial embarrassments in which it had 
become involved, he himself gave the 
noblest proof that he was prepared to 
act upon the principles which he re- 
commended to others. On the very 
night (11th March) when he pro- 
nounced that f^oquent appeal, he nad 
received the accounts of tne death of 
Sir W. Macnaghten, and the Afighan- 
istan disaster. Veiling with heroic 
courage his knowledge of the calamity 
under a calm exterior and a serene 
visage, he addressed the assembly as 
if nothing had occurred to break the 
even tenor of his way, instead of in- 
telligence having been received of the 
greatest disaster in British annals. 
The mournful events, however, could 
not long bo concealed, and such 
was the anxiety of the public for in- 

of tlie incomo enjoyed by the persons taxed, 
ftom whatever source derived. It may well 
be doubted whether this is not confiscation 
of the fortunes above the line where the 
heavier burden begins. But the curious 
thing is, that in the populai* community the 
injustice perpetrated was on the middleclass: 
in the despotic monarchy on the nobility and 
xich,”— Doubleday’s Life of Pedf iL 847. 


formation as to their (^tails,^hat al- 
most every night, for i,ome weeks ^ 
after, he was besieged with questions 
in the House from persons who had 
relatives involved in the frightful 
ruin. To all these questions hd* an- 
swered with the kindness of a father, 
and the resignation of a Christian ; 
and when the moment for decision 
arrived, and he required on^ly to 
face the calamity and adoptmoasures 
to meet it, he acte(^ith the consist- 
ency of an old Roman. He openly 
admitted the magnitude of the disas- 
ter which had been sustaiiftcd, but 
stated that Government were resolved 
to meet it in a worthy spirit, and that 
every effort would be made to restore 
victory to the British standards. This 
intrepid announcementf'was received 
with loud cheers from both sides of 
the Holise ; reinforcements to a large 
extent were sent out to the armies in 
India, so as to raise the British focpes 
there to 45,000 men ; and Europe, 
af^T a disaster had been sustained, 
which it was generally supposed, and 
perh^s hoped, had mially destroyed 
the British power in India, beheld 
with astonishment preparations mak- 
ing to elevate it to an unprecedented 
pitch of grandeur. 


CHAPTER L. 

BNCILAND, FROM THE A7FGHANISTAH DISASTEB IK 1841 TO THE FASSIKG 
OF THE BANK CHABTER ACT IN 1844.. ^ 

1. Almost unnoticed amidst the right of authors to' the property of the ' 
multitude of important objects which writtep expression of their thoughts, 
in this session crowd upon the atten- not recognised by the common law of 
tion, a bill was brought forward, caj-J England when published, was^the 
culated in the end to work a great** creature^’of statute, and by the cele- 
nnd^^^durable change on the national brated Act of Queen Anne had been 
miim and fortunes. This was the limited to fourteen years, with tho' 
Copy-right Bill, introduced by Lord addition of fourteen more if the author 
Mahon (now Earl Stanhrae), which survived the first. This strange dis- 
this year was sanctionedf by both tinction, whi^ in the case of works 
Houses, and passed into law. The of standard meldt likely to he prized 
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"by posterity, and therefore valuable 
to the antli^’# family, made so great 
Si Jifforence in the advantages accru- 
ing to them according as he survived 
or did not survive a certain arbitrary 
timi, had long been felt as unjust. 
It had not escaped observation, too, 
that the effect of limiting the copy- 
rights of authors to so shoriPa period, 
had bi^ to direct original thought 
and gc(%s to works of transient po- 
pularity rather ihan durable utility. 
Impressed with Siese ideas, the ac- 
complished Mr Serjeant Talfourd had 
made repeated attempts to obtain for 
authors a further extension of the 
duration of copyright ; and the ex- 
ample of Sir Walter Scott’s family, 
which was immersed in difficulties at 
a time when his literary works should 
have yielded a splendid fortune to his 
descendants, was strongly founded on. 
The learned Serjeant’s efforts, how- 
ev<^, which were continued through 
three successive sessions, were unsuc- 
cessful, chiefly through the efforts of 
Mr Macaulay, who, strange to Siy, 
strained every nerve to defeat a meas- 
ure calculated to give independence 
to a class of which he himsdf was so 
bright an ornament. At length, in 
this session, the tardy act of justice 
was done to literanr men, and by 
Xord Mahon’s bill the copwight was 
fixed at the entire life of w author, 
and seven years after; or if these 
terms did not %tend to ^ much, at 
all eventsllo forty-two years. 

2. There cq^ be no doubt that this 
was a very important step in the 
right^dircotion, and far more for the 
interest of nations than those of 
literary men. The beneficial effects: 
c£»the change are already apparent, 
and are becoming^ore so every day. 
The extension of the power of reading 
to the great body of the people, and j 
the vast increase which has^conSe- 
quMitly taken place in the sale of 
publications, has indeed pu| an end. 
to the degrading patron^ of rank 
^and pov;er to genius, whi^ was felt 
as so painful by the authors’ in the 
time of Queen Anne, and ippears so 
strongly in the fulsome flattery of 
their dedications. public has 


become the great patron, and super- 
seded all others. But the change has 
only enhanced the dangers to whicl^ 
philosophic thought and literary effort 
are exposed. The public is a jealous 
mistress, and very little experience is 
required to show that incessant flat- 
tery il the best ]tesport to her fa- 
vours. The servility of the press to 
the reigning multitude in democratic 
communities, is at lq|^t equal to nil 
that ever was shown to powerfhl min- 
isters or charming duchesses ;--wit- 
ness the press of republican France in 
former days, of republican America, 
and a large part of it in this countiy 
in these times. 

3. This evil is of the most serious 
kind, and it is constantly increasing 
with the extension of education, and 
the augmentation of the number of 
readers; for that only multiplies the 
numbers to whom the flattering unc- 
tion must be applied. “No man,” 
says Goethe, “ever spoke for half an 
hour to a mixed audience without 
flattering them, that he was not 
thought tedious.” This is not less 
true of writers than speakers. “De- 
mocracy,” says Guizot, “has two 
great faults; it aspires passionately 
to rule without control, and it is con- 
stantly governed by the interests and 
passions of the 'fh<yinent. To judge by 
the experience of the past, it is of all 
the social powers the most exacting 
and unforeseeing — that which is most 
jealous of limits or divisioj^ of power, 
and also that which is most exclu- 
sively gowned by present fancies, 
without .a thought either of tl^e past 
or the future. [ The only way in 
which it is possible to prevent litera- 
ture from fmling in with and aggra- 
vating this peruous tendency in nu- 
merous and nighly educated commu- 
nities, is to give authors an interest in 
the appre^ation of future times, and 
thereby emancipate them from the 
occlusive dominion of the present. 
Unless this is done, the standard 
literature of the country, like^the 
daily or monthly press, will bo entirely 
devoted to inflaming the x>a8sioift and 
aggravating the prejudices of the mo- 
ment. Truth is always distasteful in 
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the outset of its career to the majori- 
ty 1 witness the reception of tlie dis- 
^very of the motions of the earth by 
Galileo, of the circulation of the blood 
by Harvey, of the system of the hea- 
vens by Copernicus and Newton. The 
Cross, itself, which was to save the 
wforld, was borne in pain and forrow 
by our Saviour : “ Crucify him ! cru- 
cify him!’* was the universal cry. 
So different is first impulse of the 
Inultitude from the ultimate conclu- 
sions of reason. No state of things 
can be conceived more perilous than 
that in which this first is the ruling 
power, without the flywheel of the 
second. If it is of long continuance, 
it may come to give an awful meaning 
to the banishment of mankind from 
paradise in consequence of eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. But as 
certainly as prejudice and passion gov- 
ern men in regard to the present, so 
reason and truth prevail in the end. 
** Magna est veritas et praevalebit is 
a maxim of universal truth and ap- 
plication; and the only way to pre- 
vent it, to rule in the end the general 
thought, is to give authors a durable 
interest in the publication of their 
iiieas, and thereby relieve them from 
the necessity of flattering only present 
passions or interests. 

4. In January 1841} Mr O’Connell 
said at a meeting of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation in Ireland, *‘I shall for my 
part vote for the Whigs to keep them 
ill ; but I tell them honestly and firm- 
ly they ha# lost altogether the hearts 
of the Irish people, and Althing but 
the LOUD CRY FOR REPEAL shall hence- 
forth be heard among us. I did not 
resume the repeal agitation till I saw 
how utterly unable the Whigs were to 
effect anything.” The first step in this 
movement was to collect money, the 
sinews of war, and this was done in a 
very remarkable way, highly charac- 
teristic of the ascendant which O’Con- 
nell and th^piiesthood had acquired 
over the entire Catholic population. 
The «am paid in Ireland for ardent 
spirits, not less than from ;£4, 000,000 
to £0|lo00,000 annually, presented a 
fund of vast amount, and perfectly 
equal to the necessities of the case, if 


any considerable part of it ^uld be 
realised, for the purpo^ (jf a^tation. 
Great as was the influence of the Agi-** 
tator with his countrymen, however, 
it was doubtful if this could be effect- 
ed. It was so, however, to a most 
surprising degree by supplanting one 
passion by another — the desire for 
drink by fce thirst for independence. 

To divert the fiinds hitherto wasted 
in the public-house into theyStfers of 
the Repeal Association was the great 
object, and this wa^done by a move- 
ment veiled under the guise of phil- 
anthropy, which for a time ^as at- 
tended with surprising success. Tho 
temperance movement began. Father 
Matthew, a monk of ament deposi- 
tion, nervous eloquence, and enthusi- 
astic philanthropy, was the soul of tho 
movement. The benevolent ecclesi- 
astic wjfa the unsuspecting hand by 
which the Catholic nierarchy carried 
on their projects of converting the or- 
pins funds of Irish labour to the pur- 
po^s of repeal agitation. The effect 
of nis heart-stirring elom^ience was at 
first prodigious ; it recalled the days 
wheiw Peter the Hermit roused the 
dormant energies of Europe in behalf 
of the Holy I^nd. Multitudes rushed 
forward everywhere to take the tem- 
perance pledge from the hands of the 
great apostle of sobiifety. Fifty thou- 
sand metthim here, forty thousand 
there ; his journeys resembled rather 
the progre^ of a mi|hty conqueror 
than the movements of a huiffble priest 
bent only on an errand oJ,mercy. Such 
was the enthusiasm excited, so general 
the transports, that the consumption 
of spirits in Ireland fell off in o»e year 
from 10,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons, 
and no small part of the embarraai^ 
ment of the Englifh treasury arose- 
from the sudden temperance of the 
people of Ireland. 

5. It«^has often been remarked, that 
whenever the people give over Jightmg^ 
{U fairs iii Ireland, you may be sure 
that some serious outbreak is in con- 
templation, and Government .will do t 
well to stand on their guard. Never 
was this truth more clearly demon- 
strated than on the present occasion. 
The effect of tt^taking of the temper-* > 
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ance pledge by two millions of men in 
the fiitt i^tlince was immense. Seri- 
ous crimempidly diminished, as it will 
always d^ when by any means a check 
is given, even for a time, to the dread- 
fi^ passion for ardent spirits. The 
judges everywhere congratulated the 
grand juries on the lightness of the 
cal^nd^; predial outrag«i declined, 
and the philanthropic and inexpori- 
ence^tj^pgan to indulge the pleasing 
hope that, by the zeal of a benevolent 
friar, an antido^l had at length been 
discovered for the most demoralising 
social corruption of civilii^ed man. It 
must Ife confessed that the returns of 
crime in Ireland for ^ome years seemed 
to justify the anticipation. Convic- 
tions decreased from 12,000 in 1839 
to 8000 in 1544 .* But all these move- 
ments, originating in sudden conver- 
sion, not luting Ganges of kabit, are 
merely temporary in their operation, 
and not unirequently are followed by 
a feaction which renders matters worse 
than they had been before the clmnge 
commenced. When the politicarand 
sacerdotal objects for which the move- 
ment had been set on foot had (leased, 
and the repeal agitation had failed, 
the temperance movement came to an 
end, ana was succeeded by the darkest 
era ever known of Irish suffering and 
crime. The reiv^tion in favour of 
whisky became as strong astthe move- 
ment in favour of temperance ever 
had been. TlR annual ^nsumption 
of spirits H>se again to 12,"00,000 pi- 
lous, and wi^ it, aided by the ternble 
calamities orl846 and 1847, swelled 
the rolls of crime to an unprecedented 
amoSnJrt 
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d. It soon appeared to what purpose 
the large funds rendered available by 
the temperance movement, whilst 
lasted, were to be turned by the Il^i 
agitators. No sooner did it appear 
that the fate of the Whi^ was sealed, 
and that Sir Robert Pe^ was to suc- 
ceed* to the helm, than his support of 
the Government ceased, and O^Connell 
commenced a guerre d mort a^inst 
England and everyth^g belongmg to 
it. His first move was to en^vour 
to exclude English manufactures from 
the country ; but that attempt soon 
failed among a people for the most 
part possessing no manufactures, and 
invariably so poor as the Irish. His 
next step was a well-devised one, and 
was attended with important conse- 
quences. Ho converted the Precur- 
sors* Association into a new one styled 
the REPBA.L Association; and thence- 
forward his whole efforts were directed 
to further its objects. The organisa- 
tion of the Association was the same 
as that which had proved so successful 
in bringing about Catholic emancipa- 
tion. It consisted of associates, mem- 
bers, and volunteers. A card was given 
to each person entering, which served 
the purpose of mutual recognition with- 
out expressly violating the law against 
passwords and signs. * Each of these 
associates paid^s. on entering and get- 
ting his ticket. The next class was 
the members, and they paid £1 each on 
entering, or engaged to obtain twenty 
associates at Is. each. T||^ members 
received each a card, on which were 
inscribed pints of four of the princi- 
pal places where the Irish had been 
successful in combating either the Eng- 
lish or the Danes. At the top of the 
card ^ a roll or script, on which 
were inscribed the words, “Resolved 
unanimously that the claims of any 
body of men, other than the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to 
make laws to bind this kingdom,, are 
ttnconstitutional, ille^l, End a griev- 
ance. — Dungannon voLUNTBEHS, 16^A 
Pehrmry 1782.*' The Associatioif was 
governed by ^neral inspectors, jropeal 
wardens, and collectors ; and it was 
their duty to collect the subscHptions 
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for the repeal cause, and transmit them 
to the central Association in Dublin, 
\«;hei*e they formed a fund which soon 
b^mo so celebrated under the name 
of the Rmt. Wit}! such zeal did the 
wardens and collectors discharge their 
duties, that the rent ere Ions reached 
£3000 a>wcek ; and O’ConneU boasted, 
in the pride of his heart, that he had 
two millions of repealers under his ban- 
ners t 

7. The plan of operations concocted 
between this consummate master of 
the art of agitation and his confederate 
chiefs was, not to break out into open 
rebellion, but to approach it as closely 
as possible, and intimidate Govern- 
ment by the display of numbers. For 
this purpose, meetings on a gigantic 
scale were to be held in aU parts of 
the countnr where they were likely to 
be successful, to which the people were 
to be collected by the wardens, priests, 
and collectors in the different parishes. 
The temperance chiefs were, for the 
most part, enrolled in this ulterior 
movement^ and the detachments from 
the different parishes generally mus- 
tered, preceded by their bands. When 
Sir R. Peel’s return to power in May 
1841 was evident, simultaneous meet- 
ings were held in eveiy parish of Ire- 
land, to implore the Queen “not to 
receive into her confidence the bitter 
and malignant enemies of her faithful 
Irish people." The peasants come in 
companies, led by their priests, and 
preceded by the temperance bands, 
often a disiance of ten or fifteen miles, 
and marched back the same*day. The 
enthusiasm thus excited was inaescrib- 
able ; all hearts were stirred, all un- 
derstandings swept away by it* Abed- 
ridden old woman was carried ten miles 
“to seek salvation for her country.’' 
The numbers collected on these occa- 
sions, though much exaggerated by 
the repeal press, were undoubtedly im- 
mense. At a meeting on the Hill of 
Kilnoe, in ills county of Clare, in May 
• 1841, it was said tnat 100,000, and 
probably really 50,000, were present. 
These meetings, which were generally 
addreftied by O’Connell in person, were 
held through the whole of 1841, and 
though intermitted in 1842, from a 


doubt whether Sir R. Peel’s Ministry 
would not be swept aW(ay*.;ajod the 
Liberal Government restor3d by the 
Anti - Com - Law agitation, ^et they 
were renewed with fresh vigour in 
1843, and soon acquired the most for- 
midable consistency. ^ 

8. As these meetings generally con- 
sisted of thigty, forty, or fifty thous^d 
persons, it may readily be believed that 
it was impossible that any voioff how 
powerful soever, Iconld he heardfbysuch 
prodigious multitude|! But this diffi- 
culty, apparently insurmountable, was 
got over by a very simple device. A 
number of wardens were stationed in 
concentric circles round the hustings 
from which O’Connell addressed them, 
and they repeated what he said with 
stentorian lungs, until the re-echo 
reached the farthest extremity of the 
crowd, and next morning the whole 
speech was published by the news- 
papers. The character of his ad- 
dresses may he judged of by the foUoVV- 
ing extract from a speech delivered at 
Tnifi, on March 15, 1843 : “ When I 
think of the multitudes that surround 
me; when I see the bright eye and 
hardy look which bejong to Irishmen 
beyond any people upon earth, I ask 
you, ‘ Will you [be slaves!’ You will 
answer, ‘ No ; ’ and I reply, * I shall 
either be in my graye or a freeman.’ 
You can expect nothing from the Eng- 
lish Parliament : idle sentiments wul 
not now do : I call oii:»you to act at 
once: make^^your choice eiiher to be 
freemen or slaves, 

o 

* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, • 

Who would be free, tbemselTes must strike 
the blow!’" 

And at an immense meeting held at 
Tara, so famous in Lish song, on ifth 
August 1843, he said, amidst thunders 
of applause: “I was laughed at in 
January because I said this would be 
the repeal year : does any one laugh 
^now? is my turn now to moke 
merry. 1 am now able positively to 
announce to you that before twelve 
months are over, a Parliament will be 
held in CoHege Green, Dublin, and the 
hurrahs for repeal will, be heard over 
all the land. f^Jie Duke of Wellington 
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Tje^an by threatening ns : he does not 
talk now ; he is getting loop- 

-holes in^e in the old barracks; he is 
preparing to stand a siege — as if we 
were going to break our heads against 
atone walls ! The Queen will cSl the 
Parliament : we will march to College 
Green with la^ and order inscribed 
. om our banners. I shall^have all the 
tee^tallers with me : they are the fin- 
est ef^uence of human wishes : there 
is not an army in the world that I 
Would not fighi^th them. ’* And the 
unanimous adhesion of the clergy to 
the repeal movement was declar^ by 
the ifev. Dr Higrins, the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop of Armagh, who said at 
a dinner hela at Mullingar, on Sunday ^ 
1 4th May 1843 : “I formally announce 
to you thu^ all the bishops of Ireland 
have formally declared themselves re- 
pealcrsj and that from short to shore 
we are all such. : (Immense applause.) 
I defy all the ministers of En^and to 
put down the agitation in the county 
of Armagh, i If they beset our temples, 
and mix our people with spies, we wll 
prepare our people for the circum- 
stances ; and if they bring us for that 
to the scaffold, in dying in behalf of 
our coimtry, wo will bequeath our 
wrongs to our successors. (Enthusi- 
astic cheers.) ” 

9. While moe4ings attended by forty 
and fifty thousand persons#w.ere almost 
weekly addressed by inflammatory ad- 
-drcsses of tMs descrip^on, and the 
peasantf^, instead of attending to their 
business, n^lected the land, and were 
hurrying from one crowded meeting to 
another, Government looked on with 
apparently supine indifference, and 
^ven seemed to favour the agitation. 
'.^Large bodies of police and military 
were always in Sttendance, but out of 
sight of the assembled crowds, so as to 
avoid any collision with the people. 
No prosecutions were institurtd either 
,^^st the orators who rooke treason, 
or the newspapers which fuinted il 
One indication of vigour alone was 
given J)y Government, which was the 
carrying of an “Arms Agt,” whereby 
it was rendered necessary for the pos- 
sessors of arms to have them registered, 

' branded by an officer appointed for the 


purpose, and a small licence taken out 
for them. It was evident that this 
measure was absolutely necessaryJTor 
the preservation of life and property in 
Ireland, and it did not differ materially 
from the bill introduced by Lord Mor- 
peth in 1838 ; but nevertheless it was 
made the subject of violent party con- 
flict in the House, and was opposed by 
the whole strength of the united Lib- 
eral and Catholio pirties. Introduced 
on the 29th May, it was so obstinately 
resisted that it did not get through the 
Commons till the 9th August; but it 
went rapidly through the Lords, and 
became law at the very end of the ses- 
sion, on the 22d of the same month. 
But meanwhile, under the skilful di- 
rections of the Duke of Wellington, 
arrangements were making in every 
dfrection to meet a serious conflict. 
The smaller posts were generally aban- 
doned, and the troops concentrated in 
the larger ones, which were banicaded 
and loopholed, and every preparation 
made for a vigorous defence against 
the attacks which were hourly appre- 
hended. 

10. The reason why the Government, 
to the surprise of all Europe, remained 
so long quiescent under the tremen- 
dous agitation which was now in every 
miartcr convulsing Ireland, was, that 
they were dftirous not to strike till 
they had a fair prospect of a conviction 
of the leaders of the movement— an 
event which, with the English law re- 
auiring unanimity in ju)ps, and the 
divided state of the country in Ireland, 
was by m means likely soon to occur. 
Canada had recently afforded t memor- 
able example of the embarrassment 
arising from an accumulation of pri- 
sonore whose guilt was evident, but 
whom no jury would convict. At 
length, however, Sir R. Peel deemed 
the moment for action had arrived, 
the blow was struck, and it proved 
decisive. The repealers, relymg on 
their lonjg impunity, he^ now almost 
thrown off the mask, and talked openlv 
of their “ repeal cavalry and uffaAt^, ' 
of marching and countermarching. The 
lai^age constantly used w« now, 
“ Repeal or Blood ; ” and the crowds 
swore to “ live or die for O’Connell." 
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Preparations were malting for a monster 
meeting on the greatest scale at Cion- 
tarf, \men a proclamation was sud- 
d^l^ issued by the Lord-Lieutenant 
forbidding the assemblage, and calling 
upon aU well-disposed persons to ab- 
stain from attending it. The proposed 
place of meeting was occupied at*day- 
light by largo bodies of cavalry and 
infantry, which were strongly support- 
ed by reserves in JDublin ; the guns of 
the rigeon-house^^Fort were turned on 
the road leading from Dublin to Clon- 
tarf; the hustings were 'removed; all 
ersons coming to the meeting turned 
ack ; and six thousand men in all as- 
sembled to support the majesty of the 
Jaw. The Repeal Association imme- 
diately yielded. Parties were sent out 
in all directions to warn away and dis- 
perse the people, and the meeting was 
stopped. This was followed by the 
arrest of O’Connell and the leaders of 
the Repeal Association, which took 
jdace a few days after, on a charge of 
conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful as- 
sembling. 

11. The trials came on in the begin- 
ning of November, and every effort 
was made from the very first to ob- 
struct the proceedings by all legal 
means, and to strain every nerve to 
intimidate and overawe both the grand 
and petty j ury. Objections were made 
at every step to the proceedings ; and 
with such success were the efforts of 
the repealers attended, that a great 
proportion of tlie jurymen paid the 
line of to avoid serving. At 
length the objections in pokst of form 
were overruled, and the petty jury was 
sworn. O’Connell came to the bar in 
the lord mayor’s carriage, followed by 
twenty-three other carriages filled witn 
liis mends. The opening speech of 
the Attorney-General was very power- 
ful, and mode a great impression, un- 
folding aa it did a series of proceedings 
which recalled the Rebellion of 1798, 
and left no doubt on any one’s mind* 
that a crisis of the same description 
was at hand ThO public anxiety rose 
to the highest pitch as the proceedings 
drew tneir close ; birt no words can 
describe the sensation wMch was felt 
when the foi'eman the jury returned 


with a verdict finding all the accused 
^ilty of some of the counts in Idie in- 
dictment. A yell arose in«(che court, 
which was re-echoed through all the 
streets and lanes adjoining, when the 
verdict was known, which froze every 
heart with horror. Mr Smith O’Brien, 
a gentleman of family and fortune, 
who afterw%rds obtained an unenv^ed ^ 
celebrity in Ireland, generously came 
in with O’Connell when he was t(^ear 
judgment ; a courageous step Ht such 
a moment, which defervedly excited 
the enthusiasm of all present. Sen- 
tence was not pronounced till May 30, 
1844, and by it O’Connell was ofdered 
to undergo a year’s imprisonment, to 
pay a fine of £200^0, and to find secu- 
rity under heavy recognisances to keep 
the peace for seven years to come. The 
other persons accused were fined £50 
each, an4 sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment. Mr O’Connell was al- 
lowed to choose his own place of con- 
finement, and he selected the Rich- 
mond Penitentiary, to which he was 
imnAdiately conveyed. The judge 
(Burton) who pronounced sentence was 
so much affected that he could scarcely 
discharge his duty. 

12. The news of O’Connell's con- 
viction spread like wildfire over Ire- 
land, and produced a prodigious sen- 
sation. Bale-fires wjre lighted up on 
all the hiljjs, and there was at first 
some talk of a general rising ; but this 
was forbidden by the wery chief, who 
issued a pTfiblamation enjos^ing the 
people to keep the peace for six or at 
most twelve months, and they would 
have a parliament in College Green. 
He was permitted to see his friejidS in 
confinement, but not to receive^depu- 
tations; and it was soon apparent t^t 
his power had received a death-blowl 
His alleged invincibility was at an 
end ; the determination of Government 
at length to terminate the agitation, 
and strike at the guilty party, h^ 
been ma^e manifest; ana af^r so 
flagrant a proof of the erroneous nature 
of his predictions regarding himself, 
men no lon^r tioisted those of which 
he was so ^ofuse regarding his coun- 
try. Sunday, 7th July, was appointed 
as a day for a g< 5 eral prayer in all the 
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Catholic ch^els of Ireland in behalf 
of O'Cnnltelr; but there was an omin- 
ous (lifi^;»^nce among the spiritual 
authoriti^ regarding it. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin interdicted the prayer 
iB» his province, and it was only par- 
tially obeyed in the rest of Ireland. 
Meanwhile an appeal against the sen- 
tence was presented first t^he Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland, and next to the 
House of Peers in England. The sen- 
tence was affirnwd by the former, but 
the issue was diTOrent with the latter. 
The case was referred, according to 
usual custom, to the twelve judges for 
their opinion ; and though they were 
unanimous in pronouncing the find- 
ings of the jury on six out of the eleven 
counts in the indictment to be bad 
from not rttuming a correct answer 
to the charges, yet, by a majority of 
seven to two, they held thax enough 
which was unobjectionable remained 
ixLthe verdict to sustain the sentence. 
With this opinion in favour of the con- 
viction, the case returned to the House 
of Peers, and then the result was dif- 
ferent. The lay lords, with great 
propriety, abstained from voting, and 
the case was left to the law lords. 
These were Lord -Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst. Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
Campbell, and Brougham. Three of 
them overruled •the opinion of the 
twelve judges, and held th^objections 
insurmountable; two — Lords Lynd- 
hurst anjyBrdogham — adjiered to the 
opinion <nthe majoritv of the judges. 
The result was, that the sentence was 
quashed, and the accused all set at 
libeity. 

13. Cleaving it to English lawyers 
to determine in point of law between 
ilRse conflicting^authorities, and to 
say whether the opinion of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brou^am, and the seven 
English judges, or that of tb^p three 
Whig law lords and the two judges 
b^tne better founded, one thing is 
perfectly clear, that never wis a more* 
magnificent exhibition of British jus- 
• tice exhibited than on this occasion, 
and never a step taken attended with 
more beneficial effect in stilling the 
agitation of the neighboring country. 
O’Connell was now arthe mercy of 


the assembly he had so long vilified 
and reviled. No^ng was required 
but for three of the numerous 
who were in attendance behindihe 
Woolsack awaiting the issue to step 
forward and take a mrt in the vote, 
and»the thing was done. They did 
not do so; they yielded to the scru- 
ples, perhaps too critically conceived, 
of the three law lords, and allowed 
the great Agitator # issue, apparent- 
ly, a trium]^ant martyr from prison, 
rather than violate, even in the most 
trifling matters of form, the strictest 
principles of British justice. Every 
one saw that O’Connell was really 
guilty — that he owed his liberation 
to a minute technical difficulty. But 
the^ saw, at the same time, that this 
dimculty had been given effect to by 
the highest Saxon court, composed 
almost entirely of political opponents, 
upon whom he had heaped every epi- 
thet of abuse which the. English lan- 
guage could affor^ The moral effect 
of this was great. If the victory in 
legal niceties was with O’Connell, that 
in opinion and justice was with the 
House of Peers; and he never after- 
wards regained his position in public 
estimation. He had been caught in 
his own toils, and liberated from them 
by the hand o^his enemies. 

14. His subsequent career was short, 
and deserves to be noticed only as the 
closing scene in the life of one who 
had so long held so prominent a posi- 
tion in the public eye. ffe was in- 
dulged with a triumphal procession 
firom jail when the reversal of the sen- 
tence was communicated to him, and 
an immense crowd assembled to witness 
his departure, and attend him home}; 
but it was already evident that his in- 
fluence was on the wane. The year 
of liberation passed without a parlia- 
ment being assembled in College Green 
—and the next, and the next. Mon 
^an to throw in his tejth the non- 
accomplishment of his promises; the 
credulity even of the Irish peasajitry 
came to yield to the repeated disap- 
pointment of their hopes. was 
never formidable again; and he had 
the misfortune, before he died, of see- 
ing himself passed in the career of 
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popTilarity younger, more auda- 
cious, and experienced men. 
‘^^Young Ireland** reproached him 
with having “surrendered,** when, 
on the return of the “base, bloody, 
and brutal Whigs’* to power in 1846, 
he was reinstated in the commi^ion 
of the peace, and supported the ilus- 
sell Ministiy in Parliament. Symp- 
toms of internal disease and approach- 
ing dissolution excjong appeared. His 
eye became heavy, his countenance 
fell, his step, once so firm and elastic, 
waxed feeble and tremulous. By the 
advice of his physicians he went 
abroad; but ho experienced no mate- 
rial benefit from change of scene, or the 
respect with which he was received by 
the Catholic authorities; and having 
reached Genoa, he expired there on 
15th May 1847. After his death his 
reputation rapidly sank, and among 
none so completely as those who had 
so long worshipped his footsteps. It 
was essentially imi]^ in the estima- 
tion of the world in general, by the 
revelations made by the Government 
commissioners sent down to investi- 
gate the condition of Ireland during 
the famine which so soon after ensued, 
to the effect that the Liberator who 
hiid uttered so many eloauent declam- 
ations on the wrongs oi Ireland was 
liimself a grinding middleman, who 
exacted three times as much from his 
starving tenantry as he himself paid 
for the land to ms overlord. His re- 
putation sc^ik so rapidly, that at a 
sale of his effects, which to^ place in 
Dublin some years after, a oust of the 
great Liberator on^ brought sixpence ! 

15. The general distress continued 
unabated during the first six months 
of 1843 ; but towards the close of the 
ear symptoms of decided amendment 
egan to appear. This was probably 
in some degree owing to the impulse 
given to ti^e by Sir R. Peel’s taiiff, 


but much more was to be aserH^ed to- 
the increased bounty of riht^,*which 
now began to be as benign for the 
five preceding years she hatf been ri- 
gorous. The “long, long summer** 
of 1842 stiU lives in the recollectien 
of those who had been warmed by its 
sunshine, as much as the terrible win- 
ters of 1838^nd 1839 are fresh in tK^ir 
gloomy remembrance, The autumn 
of that year was peculiarly fine|; dur- 
ing the whole of Aumst and Septem- 
ber scarce a drop of Tain fell, and the 
harvest was not only abundant, but, 
what is of almost equal import^ce in 
these northern latitudes, was got in 
excellent order. The effect was 
soon apparent. Never was seen more 
clearly the dependence of man upon 
Supreme Power, and the saperior effi- 
cacy of Divine blessings to all the ef- 
forts^f rfian in drying up the springs 
of public distress. The price of wheat, 
which in the harvest year 1841>42 h^d 
been 638., fell in 1842-48 to 49s. ; and 
the importation of foreign wheat, 
whicn in the former year had been 

2.985.000 quarters, sank in 1843-44 
to 1,606,000, and in the succeeding 
one to 476,000 quarters.* The effect 
of this happy change was great in it- 
self; food was rendered comparatively 
cheap to the working classes, and the 
pressure of that terrible combination 
under which they had so long suffered,, 
of low wages ansing frw commercial 
depression, ^nd high ^ce^of grain 
owing to bad seasons, was sensibly 
alleviated. But importent as these 
effects were, they yet yielded in im- 
portance to the effects of the change 
on the currency, and through^ it on 
the credit and commercial enterprise 
of the nation. The progressive declii^ 
of imports of foreign wheat from near- 
ly 3,000,000 quarters to less than 

600.000 yearly, took off the great 
(drain dn the coffers of the Bank,. 


HerveMTMA 
1841-2, . 

• 18428, . 

1943-4, 

<1 1844-5, . 

— Tooks On Prices, Iv. 415. 


Prices and Importations of Wheat. 

2,986,422 

* 2,406,217 

1,606,902 

476,190 


Price. 


63a. 4d. 
49a. 46. 
63s. 9d. 
46s. 7d. 


The prices uDd importation daring these astronomical yearc^iU be found in the note^ 
to section 17 of the preceding chapter. 
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which had so Ions taken place, to pay 
for it. %tocfc of bullion propor- 
tional!, ^i^imreased, and with it tho 
issue of 1^3 notes, and the credit, in- 
dustry, and prosperity of the country. 
The bullion in the Bank, which in 
October 1839 hdd been as low as 
£2,546,000, and in February 1840 was 
only £8,900,000, progreftively rose 
with the diminution of imports of 
grain, till in March 1843 it stood at 
£11,300,000, and in March 1844 was as 
high as £1 6, 100, lOO. The notes in cir- 
culation underwent a similar increase, 
having advanced from £16,600,000 
in January 1840, to £22,000,000 in 
1844.* 

16. The effects of this marked di- 
minution in the import of grain, and 
increase in^the issue of notes, were 
veiy great upon general credit, and 
the trade and industry of tht country. 
Prices, indeed, of all the articles of 
lUAnufactured produce, did not as yet 
rise ; but imports and exports in- 
creased, speculation revived, anc^that 


811 

deplorable combination of high prices 
of food with low rates of manufactur- 
ing wages, the inevitable result in bad 
seasons of a currency dependent 0]»4lLe 
retention of jgold, for the time entire- 
ly ceased. The enlarged imports of 
cott(^n and other large materials for 
manufacture, indicated the augment- 
ed activity of the employers; while 
the OTeat increase in tne sale of the 
humbler articles oMuxury, the con- 
sumption of which indicated their 
wellbeing, afforded a gratifying proof 
that prosperity was at len^h, after a 
long and dreary interval, descending 
to the cottages of the poor.f The 
effect upon me general exports and 
imports of the kingdom, and the re- 
venue, was visible and striking, espe- 
cially towards the close of 1843 and 
during the whole of 1844, when a 
great rise took place. And the in- 
crease of the revenue, coupled with 
the produce of the income-tax, which 
instead of £3,441,000, as Sir R. Peel had 
calculated, prov^ to be £5,400,000, 


* Bullion in the Bank, and Notes in Oirculation. 

Bullion. Note* out 


Jan. 1840, 

„ 1841, 

1842, 

.. 1843, 

1844, 

July 184^ 

-Tooke On Prict^ifL 487, 441. 


£4,600,000 

4,000,000 

5,600,000 

10.900.000 

15.200.000 

16.100.000 . 


£15,600,000 

15.600.000 

16.100.000 

18.500.000 

19.500.000 

22.600.000 


Note Circulation or England— Annual Average. 


VoatA 

m 

^gltnd. 

® Countrj BankJk 

Total or , 
England. 

W Bullion. 

PriTat«L 

Joint4lotek. 


1841 
^842 
184B 
1844 
m 1845 

£16,040,000 

18.440.000 

19.520.000 

21.210.000 

21,730,000 
m 

£6,130,000 

5.800,000 

4.690.000 

4.780.000 

4.510.000 

£3,600,000 

3.010.000 

2.950.000 

3.390.000 

8.190.000 

£9,730,000 

8.310.000 

7.640.000 

8.170.000 

7.700.000 

£26,670,000 

26.750.000 

26.160.000 

29.880.000 

29.430.000 

£4.700,000 

8,100,000 

11.700.000 

15.320.000 

15.330.000 


-Thomas Almamc for 1860. 


f Imports of the roLLowiNo Articles from 1880 to 1844 inclusive. 


Vean 

Cottoa 

BOk. 

Bemit 

Wool 

Sugar. 

CoflSstti 

Tobacca 

1839 

1S40 

1841 

1842 
< 1843 

1844 

889.896.000 

592.488.000 

487.992.000 

581.760.000 

673.193.000 

646.111.000 

4,7^,788 
4,459,542 
4,734,765 
5,388,100 
4, 964, Ids 
5,899,187 

«irl 

095^8 

684,068 

652,166 

585,908 

736,748 

918,283 

• • lb. 

57.879.000 

49.485.000 

66.170.000 

56.881.000 

40.248.000 

66.713.000 

cwt 

4.678.000 

4.036.000 

4.908.000 

4.760.000 

6.020.000 
4,880,076 

•lb. • 

41.008.000 

70271.000 

48.817.000 

41.444.000 

88.942.000 

40.628.000 

IbL 

36.606.000 
86,68^000 
43,93^000 

89.526.000 
48,V6,000 

87.610.000 


-Toou’s HUtorjf of Fr^t iv. iSoT 
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exhibited an equally gratifying proof 
of reviving public prosperity.* 

17. The parliamentary session of 
184€,, was not characterised by any 
measures of very great impo^nce. 
So great had been the change, both 
in miance and commercial p^cy, in- 
troduced in the preceding year, that 
men stood still, as it were, in anxious 
and silent expectation of the event, 
and trusting hr ||Le introduction of 
important measures to the all-power- 
ful Minister by whom so many had 
been already introduced. Such meas- 
ures as were brought in related chiefly 
to the alleviation of that suffering 
which had prevailed during so many 
painful years, and was only towards 
the close of the year beginning to be 
alleviated. Of the many evils which 
that long and mournful period intro- 
duced, not the least was the almost 
universal use of infant labour, which 
had been in a measure forced upon 
the working classes in the manufactur- 
ing districts by the deplorable destitu- 
tion to which they had so long been 
reduced. The childi'en in the mineml 
.and manufacturing districts in an 
especial manner stood in need of 
legislative protection, for there the 
workshop and the mine stood in fear- 
ful competition with the domestic 
heai-th and the school ; hnd even the 
best disposed parents were forced to 
send their offspring to work at a very 
early period of life, in order to add to 
the scanty earnings of the family. 
Struck witn^these evils, but unhap- 
pily still blind to the real ^ause to 
which they were owing, a philan- 
thropic and energetic nomeman (Lord 
Ashley), whose life has been devoted 


to the amelioration of the poor, brought 
in a bill in 1842 for a oon^iltee to 
inquire into the employmenfTqfwomen, 
ana chiliken in mines and 4follieries : 
Government acceded to the motion, 
and the committee was appointed. 
The evidence which they collected 
was of so startling and horrible a kind 
that it led ti^the bill, which he intro- 
duced on the r^rt of the committee, 
passing both Houses with very littlo 
opposition, except from the mineral 
proprietors immediat€^ interested. By 
this Act the employment of females 
in mines was aMOiutely prohibited 
in all cases ; that of boys was limited 
to ten years of age and upwards, and 
inspectors were appointed to see the 
Act carried into full execution. This 
change was severely felt at) the time, 
as tending to throw a number of hard- 
working vomen and children out of 
employment, and in the first instance 
it augmented rather than relieved tl}^ 
distress in that branch of industry. 
Yet was the alteration loudly called 
for, and in the end beneficial; for it 
put an immediate stop to a practice, 
a remnant of savage times, wnich ut- 
terly brutified and demoralised women; 
and it protected in some degree the 
class in the community which stood 
most in need of the shield of the Le- 
gislature — infant children employed 
in underground labour, withdrawn 
from the sight and sympathy of the 
great body of the commi&ty. 

18. Encourf^edby this suclSS^ Lord 
Ashley brought forward ^motion for 
an address to the Queen mr a general 
system of religious education for 
working classes, and this was followed 
up by a bill, introduced by Sir James 


* ExPOftTS AND Imports of Great Britain. • 


Yean. 

^ Tmporta 
OffloiaVValtta, 

Brilhb and Irlih 
Exporta 

Declared Value^ 

Berenue. 

1689 

1840 

^841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

£62,004,000 

67,482,064 

64,877,962 

65,204,720 

70,093,853 

85,441,655 

£58,233,580 

,51,406,430 

Sr, 634,629 
47,881,028 
52,278,449 
58,584,292 

£47,844,000 

45,567,666 

48,084,360 

46,965.681 

52,682.817t 

54,008,754 



t Income-tax. 


—Porter, 850, 478, 8d eOit 
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Graham, for the better regulation and 
cducatlbii^f fEictory children. By this 
^)iil it wii^roposed that no children 
between ages of six and thirteen 
.should work more than six and a half 
lumrs ; that they should be obliged to 
attend schools appointed for the pur- 
pose ; and that the children of Gatho- 
licskand Dissenters should^ commit- 
ted for so many hours in each week 
to religious teachers, according to the 
creed of their respective parents. The 
measure was to '%iclude pauper chil- 
dren at factories, and the children of 
all persons, whether paupers or not, 
whom \heir parents chose to send to 
tlie school, whether they were factory 
children or not. There were to be 
seven trustees to each school under 
the Act, thrge of whom were to be the 
clergyman of the district and two of 
his churchwardens ; the otker four 
elected by the ratepayers. The bill, 
wUch was evidently founded on the 
ri^t principles on the subject, met 
with very general support in the I^use 
of Commons]; and the Queen's ireply 
to the address presented to her on the 
subject was very cordial. But difficult 
ill the extreme are all attempts at bene- 
ficent legislation in matters where sec- 
tarian zeal or sacerdotal ambition deem 
themselves interested. The Dissenters 
took fright at th» composition of the 
boai’ds of parish trustees, emfin though 
the larger proportion of them were to 
be elected .by Ike ratepay^s, of whom 
thSy boasM that they poAessed a ma- 
jority; and sijph was the clamour raised 
on tne subject, and the multitud'e of 
petitions which flowed in from the 
efforts the Dissenters against the 
measure, that Sir James Gnmam, with 
expressions of extreme regret, was oblig- 
od to withdraw, first the educations 
clauses, and at last the whole bilL 
19. Next session Sir James Grai^m, 
taught by experience the extreme dan- 
ger of meddling, in the most remote 
degree, even for the most saUptaiy and< 
beneficial purposes, with institutions 
, which rouse sectarian jealousy or soli- 
citude, {ntroduced a bill wjjich, with^ 
out any educational clauses at all, pro- 1 
fessed simply and solely to limit the ! 
undue working of the curatives, Whe- ; 


thcr male or female, in future. The 
fate of this bill was very singular, and 
strongly illustrative of the varying/and 
antagonistic influences which had 
come to bear on the House of Com- 
mons. . When the bill was sent to the 
committee, Lord Ashley moved an 
ameifllment, by which the working 
hours of women and young persons 
under fourteen years of age were to 
be reduced from t^ve to ten hours 
a-day. Sir James Graham opposed 
this with reluctance and pain, on the 
mound that the change was too vio- 
lent; that the limiting the hours of 
women and children would necessar- 
ily draw after it that of adults also ; 
and that thus the change would come 
to reduce the hours, and of course the 
produce, of labour in factories by a 
sixth, and put in hazard the subsist- 
ence of two millions of persons. There 
was some tnith, but great exaggera- 
tion, in these statements, to \^ich 
O'Connell lent the additional weight 
of his powerful voice, which declared, 
that if the amendment became law, 
** Manchester would become a tomb." 
Notwithstanding these sinister pre- 
dictions, the amendment was carried 
by Lord Ashley in tlie Commons by a 
majority of ninej the numbers being 
272 to 263. This was considered a seri- 
ous defeat to Ministers, as the amend- 
ment had been opposed by their whole 
strength, and great efibrts were accord- 
ingly made to get the vote rescinded. 
They succeeded in doing by a ma- 
jorify of seven in a subsequent s^e of 
the bill, %en the House had, imme- 
diately before, by a majority of three, 
negatived the proposal of twelve hours. 
Government, seeing the House thus 
vacillating, hinted in no obscure terms 
that they would withdraw the bill. 
Lord Ashley upon this gave way, and 
moved the adoption of eleven hours in 
all cases, as a reasonable compromise, 
for three years, and ten hours after 
that time. After a long end interest- 
ing debate, the bill as amended was 
carried, the substitution of teif for 
eleven hours being rejected by a ma- 
jority of 138. It was not senously 
opposed in the House of Lords, and 
became law without any educational 
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clauses ; afTording a melancholy proof stantly together, counteract ^ the in* 
of the prevalence of sectarian over cipient benefits of eductfti^. ^Henco 
plnlanthropic views in the religious, the vast proportion of tlfo^minaJs-' 
ancb of considerations of gain over who turn out to be persoire “imper- 
thoso of humanity, in the worldly fectly educated," and the astounding 
portion of the community. fact, that the persons convicted b5« a 

20. In reflecting on this imp<^ant jury or summarily in England, are now 
question, there is one consideration of a hundred, and twenty thousand in a 
paramount impoi-tance, to which the year, being^bout 1 in 150 of the pdjpu- 
public are now only beginning to open lation. Unless the employment of 
their eyes, but wlo.out a due regard to children in mines and manufactories 
which, all legislation on the subject is ahsolutely prohibiM helm fcmrteen 
will be evaded and become inopera- years of age^ all atfSmpts to educate 
tive. This is, that such is the inver- the manufacturing and mining popu- 
sion of the feelings of nature which lation will prote, generally spaaJdng, 
takes place in manufacturing and min- nugatory and useless, 
iiig districts, and such the straits to 21. The year 1843, however, was 
which, from the vicissitudea of com- marked by a succession of riots in an 
merce, the persons engaged in them entirely rural portion of Great Britain, 
are reduced, that the worst enemies of which proved that the feeds of evil 
children are often their ovm mrmtSt were not sown only in the manufactur- 
and all attempts at general education ing an(f mining districts, but that, 
are elusory, unless due provision is unless local ^ievances were looked to 
made to |^ard against the fatal pre- and redressed, the country xnight 4pe* 
cocity of labour. In amcultural pur- come as disturbed in the agricultural, 
suits, the severity and strength re- as ik^had ever been in the worst parts 
quired in the toil is in generm a suf- of Ireland. Loud complaints had long 
ncient protection to children against been jnade of the heavy tolls paid, 
the oppression of infant labour ; but e^ci^y on the cross-roads in South 
in manufactories and collieries the Wales, and the ruinous multitude of se- 
case is different. Something can be parate ti’usts, which rendered a ticket 
extracted from the employment of given on one line unavailing even 
the young even in theh; earliest years, within two hundredyards, if you tum- 
From seven upwards the work of a ed .off it. Such wts the weight of 
child is worth something — often as these exactions, that they had come, in 
much as four or five shillings a- week, many places, to absorb n^ly the whole 
No strength is required to watch a profit of farmers in carr^t^eir hum- 
wheel, or peur out oil, or open a valve, ole produce to market. These com- 
The workshop stands in feared compe- plaints, however, as is generally the 
iiti/m with the school,’*' Education in case with the statement of j^evances 
general is not wholly neglected, but it not supported by powerful rarjiamen* 
IS given in so imperfect a manner, or tary influence which persuades, *or vio- 
to so small an extent, that it is of scarce- lent popular resistance which intimi* 
ly any benefit in life. The inevitable dates, met with no,'|,ttention, andtfle 
contajf^on of vice from the assemblage people secretly determined tp take the 
of numbers, the facilities 'afforded for matter into their own handsi In 1889 
the indulgence of precocious passion, a set of^tes peculiarly obnoxious had 
by the young of both sexes being con- been pulled down by the people who 

suffered under them, and several ^of 


.^e county magistrates by becoming 
trustees on the roads, had pievented 
their being again put up. Thewictoiy, 
as usual in«a!l cases where popular will 
effects its object by illegal means, only 
led to fresh acm of violence* The peo- 
ple held meetings of persons suffering 


* So geneial^B the operation of this oanae* 
that It has been ascertained by recent sta- 
tistical researches, that in Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, and other 
manafaptanng towns, the proportion of chil- 
dren ax school to the entire population is 
only 4 or 6 per cent, or 1 In 20 or ^ whereas 
in Pnusia It is I in 10; in Austria, 1 in 0; in 
Canada, 1 in 7. 
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under the exactions in remote and se- 
^uester^l|^aies at night, and organ- 
^od a am%iracy of a very singular 
kind. TiKy chose for their text the 
words of Scripture, “ And they bless- 
ed J^becca, and said unto her. Let thy 
seed possess the gate of those whicn 
hate tnem. ” In pursuance of the plan 
a^eed on, they elected a chief, dressed 
him in womens clothes, and set about 
the destruction of all the gates which 
they deemed objectionable, and the 
hindrance of theii^econstruction. The 
W'orkof destruction began in the winter 
1842-43, and at first it was deemed 
rather & mischievous frolic than any- 
thing else ; but ere long it assumed a 
more serious aspect. In the daytime 
everything was quiet and orderly in 
the extreme^ The farmers paid their 
tolls regularly at all the gates without 
complaint, and work in the fields and 
villages went on as usual. But no 
soojj^er did darkness set in than bands 
of armed men began to traverse the 
roads and surround the obnoxious Jpll- 
bars. The loud sound of horns was 
heard on all sides, calling the peasan- 
try, who were for the most part in- 
clined to their side, to join in the work 
of destruction. The discharge of fire- 
arms and the sound of the Homs an- 
nounced their approach ; in the twink- 
ling of an eye th® toll-house was sur- 
3‘ounded by a crowd of me^i in male 
and female attire, the doors forced 
o])en, and the itmates led <mt or bound 
with cordsC* Immediately fne building 
was unroofed^ the walls levelled, the 
toll-bar destroyed, and nothing but a 
heap of mins left to mark where it had 
stood. . Jin the morning all was again 
quiet; the labourer were alone seen 
atjBork in the fields; carts, as usual, 
traversed the roods; and but for the 
crowds which collected with secret 
triumph round the scene of former de- 
vastation, no one could have su^cted 
th«t aching unusual had occurred. 

22. tiiese ^orders^ as is uwally the 
case when they break out in a rural 
i district yhere no police force is estab- 
lished, or means are in existence either 
tp prevent crime or arrest its perpe- 
trators, for long went on unpunished. 
Large bodies of troops affd police were 


sent down from London to the dis- 
turbed districts, with several of tho 
most skilled detectives of the metro- 
polis. For long, however, the rioWTs, 
as often occurs in such cases, eluded 
the whole efforts of the magistrates, in 
consequence of the uuivers^ adherence 
of thffpoasantiy to the cause, and the 
rapid intelligence which they sent to 
the bands of rioters of the approach of 
any body of militarjaDr police, which 
was instantly followed by their disper- 
sion and flight. At length, however, 
matters came to such a point that even 
the sympathy of the peasantry was- 
alienatea from the insurgents. In- 
cendiarism was committed in many 
places, murder in some. An old, wo- 
man, aged seventy -two, was shot dead, 
while the roof of her cottage was blazing 
around her. These atrocities roused the 
indignation of the better part of the 

{ )oome, whol ceased in consequence to 
end their aid to the escape or screening 
of the culprits. Twice Rebecca’s horse 
was shot dead under her, and though 
the rider escaped on foot, yet several 
of her followers were c^tured, and 
committed for trial. Government, 
now thoroughly alarmed, acted ener- 
getically. A proclamation was issued 
by the Queen, calling on the magis- 
trates and all good subjects to do their 
duty, and a foyal commission sent 
down for the trial of the prisoners, who 
had now become very numerous. 

23. Baron Gurney, who presided 
over the commission, acted ipth equal 
humanity and discretion : his addresses 
to the piflbners drew tears fro^i the 
eyes of all who heard them, from^the 
intermixture they contained of the 
tenderness of a parent with the justice 
of a judge. Three of the worst were 
sentenced to long periods of transpor- 
tation; the remainder, who were for 
the most part deluded peasants, crap- 
ed with various periods of imprison- 
ment. The convicts issued an address. 
»tb their countrymen recomtnending the 
cessation of rural disorders ; the com- 
mission of inquiry, which was e\^ry-. 
where most favourably receiv^, re- 
ported in favour of a general consoli- 
dation of the turnpike trusts through 
South Wales; and a bill passed both 
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houses of Parliament in the next ses- 
sion, founded on their recommenda- 
tion.* Thus the Rebecca insurrection 
tes^inated in the entire success of the 
objects for which it was originally un- 
dertaken; and it leads to the melan- 
choly reflection, that all the disorders 
and suffering consequent on it^ight 
have been avoided if the Government 
and Legislature had at once redressed 
the real injusti^ complained of, and 
paid that attention to provincml griev- 
ances at a distance from the seat of 
power, which they seldom fail to do 
to metropolitan, at its door. 

24. Altihoughthe symptoms of amend- 
ment in several branches of manufkc- 
ture were very apparent in the latter 
part of 1843, yet the general distress 
was still so great as to encourage both 
the Chartists and the Anti-Corn-Law 
League to continue in their respective 
spheres the agitation of the public 
mind. Such was the activity of the 
former class of agitators, that they pre- 
pared a petition, which was presented 
to the House of Commons, praying for 
the establishment of the six points of 
the Charter and the abolition of all 
monopolies, and which was said to 
contain 3,500,000 signatures! From 

* There is no reform in domestic adminis- 
tration more loudly called%^or than a general 
consolidation of road trusts, at least in every 
county, so that a ticket given at one bar shall 
be avedlable at any other bar within five miles. 
This would be attended with equal benefit to 
the public, the road trustees, and those who 
have advaufi^d money for them, for it would 
diminish essentially the expense of manage- 
ment. In the county of Mid-Lc^lan, where 
the produce of the tolls is £42,000 a-year, no 
less than £7000 annually has been saved by 
consolidating the trusts, while the public have 
obtained the great advantage of paying only 
one toll in five miles in any direction. Were 
a similar system adopted in the county of 
Lanark, it would probably, with a similar 
advantage to the community, effect a saAdng 
of £20,000 a-year; in that of York, of £8O,0OO. 
The obstacle to this great reform, as to 
most others, is the interested views of the 
surveyors and law a^nts on the several 
trusts, who wiyild be anected by the changes 
and whose resistance to it has hitherto proved 
insurmountable from influence they have 
&qufred ovet the country gentlemen who 
nominally direct the afiklrs of the trusts. Bo 
' powexial is this influence that it will probably 
never be overcome but by a general national 
movement, aided by the whole w^eight of 
Govenunent. 


the manner in which these petitions 
were at that time got up “popular* 
agitators, it is probable me^eal num*^ 
ber of signatures was not so great, 
but still the number was immense. It 
was brought to the door of the Le|^is- 
lature by a long procession of working 
men, and it required sixteen men to 
carry it iftto the House. Mr Bun- 
combe, who presented it, asserted that, 
after deducting those of youths and 
females, the signatures of 1,800,000 
heads of families wqffe appended to the 
petition. It made a great sensation, 
and Sir James Graham, on th^part of 
Government, admitted the reality and 
wide extent of the distress of which 
the petitioners complained. From the 
empnatic manner in which ** monopo- 
lies " were denounced inethe petition, 
it was evident that the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitatoit had got the direction of the 
movement, or that a coalition had been 
entered into between the two sebaof 
agitation. This impression was in- 
creased by a mournful event which 
occurred in January 1843, when Mr 
Drummond, private secretary to Sir R. 
Peel, Vas murdered near the Salopian 
Coffee-house, in Parliament Street, by 
an assassin, who mistook him for Sir 
R. Peel. It was proved at the trial 
that he was insane, and he was sen- 
tenced to confinenU^t for life ; but in 
the meauttime the obnoxious act ex- 
cited a very great degree of consterna- 
tion, from apprehenf io)^hat it was 

the work or one or other oT the great 
combinations by wliicb«the country 
was now convulsed. To such a len^h 
did this feeling that a most who- 
ment debate took place soon fifter in 
Parliament, in the course of which Sir 
R. Peel declared th{|f he held Mr 09b- 
den “formally responsible ”, for the 
misery of the people. 

25. The distressed state of Great 
Britain* ever since the monetary crisis 
of 1839, led, as it always does, to dfk- 
iputes with foreign powers, who sought 
to take advantage of our sufferings to 
advance pretensions, or make acmiisi- ^ 
tions at o^^r expense for themselves. 
The Americans had never got over the 
check they had received m their at- 
tempts to revohitlonise Canada during 
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the troubles of 1838 ; and, in parti- 
C5ular, tjjer rejained a very sore recol- 

^^ection catastrophe of the Oa* 

roline, by ‘^jAich Sir Allan M‘Nab had 
so signally defeated them. Matters 
were very near being brought to a crisis 
by*the arrest of Mr McLeod, a British 
subject, who was seized when transact- 
ing J^usiness in New York,^n a charge 
of being implicated in that affair, and 
as the person who had slain one of the 
men who had perished on the occasion, j 
The magistrates before whom he was j 
brought were abolt to discharge the ; 
prisoner on bail, seeing the offence, if 
offenceit was,* had been committed on 
British territoiy; but a mob got up 
and prevented his liberation, and this 
led to a report of a committee of Con- 
gress, to whom the matter had been 
referred, so Extremely hostile that it 
amounted to Uttle short of a^eclara- 
tion of war. McLeod, accordingly, 
was detained for tiial, and this led to 
an Unjustifiable incursion of some zeal- 
ous Canadians into the American ter- 
ritory to get hold of a hostagel^for 
McLeod, where they seized Colonel 
Grogan, an American subject, accused 
of incendiarj' acts in Canada. Fortun- 
ately M*Leod was ,able to bring such 
overwhelming evidence of an alibi that, 
after a very impartial charge from the 
judge, he was acq^tted ; and the wis- 
dom of the British Gtovemm^tat once 
ordered the liberation of Grogan, so 
that the dangej^ which had been very 
great, passod away for the present. 

26. The feelings of rancour on both 
sides, which these events had produc- 
ed, did not, however, yet subside. A 
mor^s^ous cause of dispute soon after 
arose, founded on the right which the 
Bi^slt Government claimed, and, its 
cruisers exercised^ of stopping Ame- 
rican vessels, and searching them, with 

• a view to ascertain whether they were 
British vessels carrying on th% slave- 
tr^e under the American flag. This 
w^ quite a different right fn^ that of 
searching neutral vessels during war to 
ascertain whether they were conveying 

* articles dontraband of war, so much the 
object of dispute during tfte revolu- 
tionary contest, and was grounded, not 
on an alleged right to soarch the Ame- 


rican vessels asnmtral% but the right 
to> examine whether or not they were 
British vessels engaged in an *illegrf 
traffic. The Americans, however, m^- 
tained that this right of mutual search 
applied only to states which had sign- 
ea treaties permitting it to prevent the 
8lave4rade, and that, as they were not 
parties to these treaties, tliey could not 
permit tlieir vessels to he searched on 
the ground of lookii^for slaves, or on 
any other pretence, ^ord Palmerston, 
on the otner hand, while admitting 
that the Americans were no parties to 
these treaties, maintained that a right 
to stop American merchantmen, and 
call for production of their papers to 
see whether they were not Bntish ves- 
sels carrying on the slave -tiude in 
disguise, was indispensable to prevent 
that odious traffic being carried on to 
an unlimited extent under neutral flags. 
The discussion had gone on for somo 
time, when the Whigs went out of 
office, and it then wore a very unpro- 
mising aspect ; for the feelings of lar^e 
bodies of men, the slaveowners in 
America on the one side, and the Brit- 
ish emancipatora on the other, were 
involved in tlie contest, and neither 
Government could venture openly to 
resist their demands. Matters, too, 
had been much complicated by an in- 
surrection of •ome slaves on board 
the American brig Creole, which had 
sailed from New Orleans in October 
1841. It proved successful, and ended 
in the slaves killing one man and 
wounding the cai^tain, after which 
they brouijlit the vessel to the British 
harbour of Nassau, in New Providence. 
The whole negroes, 133 in number, 
were liberated by the British authori- 
ties, under the directions of Govern- 
ment, upon the ground that every slave- 
became free as soon as he touched the 
British soil, and that there was no law 
authorising the detention even of those 
charged with the mutiny and murder 
^committed, not in the Biithl^ domin- 
ions, but on the high seas. 

27. The indignation of the Anwri- 
cans was loudW excited by this unto- 
ward event. The slave States #f the 
Union immediately took fire ; denun- 
ciations of piracy and abetting mw> 
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der were loudly hurled at the British 
Government, and blood and fire were 
openly threatened in return. But 
ne^er was a truer maxim than that it 
requires the consent of two persons to 
make a quarrel. A soft word, a sea- 
sonable explanation, often turns aside 
wrath, and sometimes preyeifta the 
most serious wars that threaten to de- 
vastate the world. Lord Aberdeen, 
who had succeed to the Foreign 
Office in Septem^r 1841, spared no 
pains to explain to the American Gov- 
ernment the real nature of the right 
for which the British contended, and 
to 'soften the demand by the offer of 
reparation in all cases where injury 
had really been sustained, and a full 
exposition of the orders given to the 
British cruisem, which were of the 
most forbearing description. Fortun- 
e.tely for the peace of the world, these 
explanations, conceived in the most 
mild and conciliatory spirit, were met 
with similar dispositions on the part 
of the American Minister in London, 
Mr Stevenson, who laboured not less 
assiduously to explain to his Govern- 
ment the real nature of the British 
pretensions and the spirit of modera- 
tion by which their Cabinet was ac- 
tuated. The result was an amicable 
adjustment of this most delicate and 
dangerous question, '\fithout any loss 
of character or honour on either side. 
The British Government disclaimed 
all right to stop or search American 
vessels qj smcA during peace, or to do 
more than merely require production 
of their papers, to see wh8wer or not 
they really belonged to the nation 
. whose flag they bore, with a view to 
discovering whether they had slaves 
on board, and then only under such 
restrictions and responsibilities as ef- 
fectually guarded against abuse ; and 
the American admitted that ** the ap- 
parent difference between the two Gov- 
ornments was one of definition rather 
tlian principle, and that a right to bo,! 
oxercised only under such restrictions 
-earn scarcMy be considered as anything 
more Hum a privilege asked for and 
eithd^ conceded or withheld on the 
usual principles of international co- 
unity,’^ Thus was the question, once 


so threatening, satisfactorily adjusted, 
and it was settled that ^ev reason- 
able rounds existed M ^spectiu^* 
that the United States fle^ was us^ 
only as a pretence, the British cruisers 
might stop the vessel and den^nd 
production of the ship’s papers, under 
the liability of making reparation for 
damage ob* delay, in the event of the 
vessel proving to be really American.* 
28. Scarcely was this delicate ques- 
tion in this manner satisfactorily ad- 
justed than a fte0i and still "more 

** The undersigned renounces all preten- 
sion on the part of the British Government 
to visit and search American vessels in time 
of peace. Nor Is it as American that such 
vessels are ever visited. But it has been the 
invariable practice of the British navy, and, 
as the undersigned believes, of all the navies 
in the world, to ascertain Tfy visit the real 
nationality of merchant vessels met with on 
the hfgli seas. In certain latitudes, and for 
a particular object, the vessels referred to 
are visited, not os American but rather as 
British vessels engaged in an unlawftil iBEilflc, 
and carrying the flag of the United States 
for a criminal purpose, or as belonging to 
statt3s which liave by treaty ceded the right 
of search to Great Britain, and which right 
it is attempted to defeat by firaudulently 
beariKg the protecting flag of the Union, or 
Anally as pimtical outlaws, professing no 
claim to flag or nationality whatever. Should 
the vessel visited prove American, the un- 
dersigned adds with pain that, even though 
manacles, fetters, or fnstniments of torture, 
or even a number of slaves are found on 
board, the British qfflber could interfere no 
further. '’-V Lord Aberdeen to Mr Steven- 
son, Sept. 14, 1841; Ann. Rea. 1842, 810, 311. 

** To seize and detam,’'^aid the American 
President i^reply, “ a ship suspicion 
of piracy, with probable cause and in good 
faith, affords no just ground either for com- 
plaint ou the part of the nation whose flag 
she bears, or claim of Indemnity on the part 
of the owner. The universal law sanctions, 
and the common good requires, the m^tence of 
such a rule. The right under such circum- 
stances not only to visit and detain. 1^ to 
search a ship, is a perfect right, and inmves 
neither responsibility nor Indemnity. But 
with this single exception, no nation has a. 
right in time of peace to detain the ships of 
another upon the high seas on any pretext 
whatever beyond the limits of the territorial 
jurisdiction. And such, 1 am hmpy to And, 
is subst^tially the doctrine of Great Britain 
herself in her most recent, official declara- 
tions, and even in those communicated to 
the House. The declarations may well lead<^ 
us to doubt whether the apparent diflTerence 
between tlfh tw'O Governments be not one 
rather of definition than of principle.”— Pre- 
sident's Messag^oCongress, February 27, 1843 ; 
Ann, Reg, 184^p. 318. 
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serious cause of difference arose from 
the un^Uled^Btate of the Maine fron- 
*^er. I^is^arose from the ignorance 
Tvhich pre^iled on both jsides when 
the treaty recognising the indepen- 
dence of the United States by Great 
Bfttain was concluded in 1783, in re- 
gard to the geography of the wld and 
unyjhabited district wh^h lay be- 
tween Canada and the adjoining pro- 
vinces of America, and the little im- 
portance then attached to a line of 
demarcation thrqn^h forests, which it 
was not then anticipated could over 
come to be of value to either state. 
By def^rees, however, this once soli- 
tary and secluded region be^;an to be 
settled by the adventurous pioneers of 
civilisation on either side, and it be- 
came of the Jiighest importance to as- 
certain to wnicn they really belonged. 
The difficulty arose from the#rorda in 
the treaty of 1783, which said that 
th^ontier was to be ** a ridge which 
dmdes the waters which flow into the 
St Lawrence frohi those which flow 
into the Atlantic.** The Amerftans 
maintained that the Bay of Fundy 
was part of the Atlantic, and that the 
ridge here referred to was one running 
from the head of the St Croix north- 
ward to certain highlands, which in 
this way came to include the whole of 
the St John rivy. A map was re- 
ferred to in this treaty, but jt was not 
4 it first discovered, and tne matter 
was submitted to arbitration in 1794, 
with powe**to choose an <^ersman by 
lot ; and the lot having fallen to the 
Americans, He determined in favour 
of the American line. A mtm was 
pubflsl^ by Mr Tudors in 1783 in 
London, which adopted the American 
lutfr And another two years after 
which took the* British line ; and 
what, is veiy singular, it came out 
* afterwards that there was one map in 
the possession of the British Govern- 
ment which took the American line, 
nnd another in the possession of the 
American which adopted the British. 
In these circumstances there was 
abundafit room for doubt and dispute 
on both sides; and the diplomatists 
on neither can be accused of bad 
faith, because they di# not produce 


the documents on either, which mili- 
tated against the sides which they 
were respectively called on to espouse. 
But what seems to cast the balaiyy) in 
a decisive way in favour of the British 
Jine is the fact that there was dis- 
covered in the archives, of the Fomgn 
Office at Paris a letter by Dr Frank- 
Im, who concluded the treaty, to 
M. de Yergennes, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Bsris, in which ho 
says, *‘I have tracca what I take to 
be the line in Mr. Oswald’s treaty” 
(that of 1783). A line was found in 
red ink in the map in possession of 
the American Government, which co- 
incided with that contended for by 
the British; and coupling this fact 
with the expression in Franklin’s let- 
ter, who drew the treaty and conclud- 
ed it, there seems to bo no doubt that 
this was the line intended on both 
sides by its authors.* 

29. However this matter may stand 
as to the original merits of the dispute, 
nothing can be clearer than that it had 
become long after a fit subject of arbi- 
tration and compromise. The matter 
was referred, by mutual consent, to tho 
King of Holland, and he gave an award, 
deciding two points in mspute in fav- 
our of me British, but not settling tho 
third point, upon this ground, that 
there were hot sufficient materials to 
determine what were “tho highlands" 
mentioned in the treaty of 1783. Al- 
though this award brought the Ameri- 
cans much nearer the St La'VA^nce than 
was deemed consistent with the secu- 
rity of tin British possessions m Can- 
ada, the British Government not only 
offered, hut anxiously pressed, that the 
matter in dispute mi^t be adjusted iii 
terms of it ; out the Americana refused 
to be bound by tho award, alleging that 
the arbitrator was only empowered to 

* The map of Franklin,” said Ix)rd Camp- 
bell; ** is, in my opinion, quite conclusive. 
If you assume that the map now known to bo 
in existence was the map, os J believe it was, 
which was referred to in the letter of Dr 
Franklin, the negotiator of the treaty, Ip the 
Count de Veiwennes, tliis was the very map 
on which the treaty was made; and after the 
production of that map before a tnry «lf Kng- 
nshmen, there would not be the slightest 
doubt as to what was the true boundary.*'-— 
Lord CaifPBSLL, Pari. Ikb. Ixviil. 663. 
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decide in favour of One or other line, 
hut not to divide the matter in dispute 
between them. Lord Palmerston, ap> 
on ^is, sent out two sets of commis- 
sioners, — one in 1839, to inquire into 
the merits of the line claimed by th^ 
British, and another in 1841, to do the 
same with that claimed by the Ameri- 
cans, and they both reported in favour 
of the British line. Matters were in 
this unsettled s1^, with the jjrepon- 
derance of evidenU decidedly in fav- 
our of the claim advanced by England, 
when Sir R. Peel came into power in 
October 1841. He was in no condi- 
tion to assert the pretensions of his 
Government by force of arms. Two 
bod harvests, combined with an erro- 
neous monetaiy system, had landed 
the nation in a deficiency of income 
below expenditure of £4,000,000 year- 
ly, including the cost of the Chinese 
and Affghanistan wars ; and the naval 
and muitary establishments of the 
coiintiy, starved down to the very 
lowest point, were unable to meet any 
fresh requirements.* Compromise was, 
therefore, to him not only recommend- 
ed by prudence, but dictated by ne- 
cessity, and he adopted the most elfec- 
tual means for bringing it about. He 
selected Lord ‘Ashburton for a pacific 
mission— a nobleman of distinguished 
talents and most conciliatory manners, 
and who, lately elevated to the peerage, 
was still the head of one of the greatest 
mercantile houses in ^he world, and in- 
timately ^quainted, both from busi- 
ness connections and extensive infor- 
mation, with the state of puh^c feeling 
in America. Under such auspices the 
matter was soon brought to a satis- 
factory issue. He left London in Feb- 
ruary 1842, and in August following 
concluded a treaty at Washington, 
which settled both the boundary ques- 
tion and the right of searching ships 
on the high seas in time of peace. 

30. By this treaty, the Americans 
obtained ab^ut seven -twelfths of the 
disputed territory, and the British 
only five -twelfths. The former got 
the British settlement of Madawas^ 

* Hie deficiency amounted, in the year 
1843, to Abitract, No. 

1, page 4. 


the fortified position of Rouse’s Point 
at the foot of Lake Cl)ampl%in, and 
the free navigation of Ae /river 
John ; and their territo^ ran in a 
salient angle almost into the heart 
of Lower Canada, so as completely to 
cnt the direct land-communication 1t>c- 
tween that country and New Bruns- 
wick. On^the other hand, they were, 
at some points, farther removed from 
the St Lawrence than they had been 
by the King of Holland’s award, and 
they were exclude^ from a series of 
heights, of importance in a military 
point of view, on the right or Ameri- 
can side of that river. Upon thtf whole, 
the balance, both in point of extent 
and value of acquisition, was decided- 
ly in favour oi the Americans ; and 
although there were man^ complaints, 
in the first instance, in the United 
States, iyet, generally, the country 
was satisfied, and Lord Ashburton 
was splendidly feted in his travels 
through it on his return home, xho 
feeling in Great Britain was more mix- 
ed, tnd with many of a more painful 
description. All were agreed that it 
was a great blessing tl^at peace had 
been preserved, and that the whole 
territory in dispute was not worth one 
half-year’s cost of a war. But there 
were many who regretted the sacrifice, 
not so much of dominion as of charac- 
ter, by whjch the jfiicification had been 
purchased.* It was asked whether 
such a treaty would hare been agreed 
to in the^days of ChathdSi and Pitt 
— how a ^eat nation was to preserve 
its position in the world^' if it surren- 
dered its possessions rather than draw 
the sword; and Lord Palmfrslon'.9 
happy sobriquet of “the Ashburton 

^ So early as 1S26, Sir G. Cormicha^ Siflytli 
thus pointed out what would he the results 
to this country of this loss of territory : “ Ten 
thousand square miles of wild and unculti- 
vated waste In the woods of Amenca may, to 
many pAjple, appear to bo an object hardly 
worth disputi^ about. The country, hqr* 
ever. In question, if given to. the Ameneans, 
would brii!^ them within a few miles of the 
St Lawrence, 100 miles below Quebec; would 
prevent the communication by the St John 
river between Lower Canada, NeW Bruns- 
wick, and Halifax ; and would oondoct an 
enemy, In time of war, on the back of New 
Brunawickand on the back of Lower Canada/^ 
-~JPrkis 0 / the mare in Canada, pp. 210, 211. 
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capitulation ” expressed so completely 
the ge]||si»al ^eling, that it has come 

'Jto designate iho treaty ever since it 
was conclii^d. 

31. fiat all this notwithstanding, 
there seems no doubt that Sir R. Peel 
an^ Lord Ashburton did right, sitwUed 
as they vjere^ in concluding the treaty. 
Granting all that Lord Pal^^erston said 
on the subject to be perfectly well found- 
ed, so far as the external character and 
influence of Great Britain were con- 
cerned, the question yet remained, 
whether, adverting to the internal sit- 
uation of the country, it was then pos- 
sible tc^have asserted the national hon- 
our in any more vigorous way. England 
had come, by pursuing the policy of 
looking only to the cneapest market 
for the pureWe of the materials of its 
chief manumetures, to be dependent 
on the United States for five-ijxths of 
the cottons which gave bread to the 
inhajjitants of her chief manufacturing 
towns. She had established a system 
of currency wliich^had rendered gene- 
ral credit and commercial indust^ of 
every kind entirely dependent on the 
retention of gold, and, in consec^ence 
of its large export to buy grain during 
the five preceding bad years, the whole 
commercial and manufacturing classes 
Jiad come to be involved in the deepest 
distress. She ha^ recently sustained 
an uniiaralleled disaster in ^ffighanis- 
tan, and had only just emerged from 
a costly war both in India and China. 
She had a lafiitary and nafhl force on 
so very reduced a scale, that not more 
than ten thdhsand men could have 
^en collected, after providing for the 
necelbaiy garrisons, to defend London, 
or ten sail of the line to assert the 
hoiji^pj^f the British flag in the Chan- 
nel! In these cirdhmstances, to have 
plunged into a ftesh war with a con- 

*siderable naval power, and the one 
from whom the materials for onr chief 
m^ufactwres were derived, would have 
been hazaixlous in the cxtrinne, and 
might have induced dangers wholly 

-disproportioned to any advantages to 
be derived from the contest. 

32. Encouraged by the success with 
which the ^Id assertion of their claims 

VOL. VI. • 


on the Maine frontier hod been attend- 
ed, the Americans next proceeded to 
adopt a similar policy on the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains. A^ast 
district of country, called Oregon, 
there lay between that alpine barrier > 
and the sea, of great importance ft om 
its nAural fertility, its mineral riches, 
and the rich island of Vancouver, two 
hundred and fifty miles long, abound- 
ing with coal and noMe forests, belong- 
ing to its territotyT The command 
which it afforded of the Columbia river, 
the great stream which descended from 
its eastern frontier, and the destined 
channel of communication from tho 
St Lawrence and the great chain of 
lakes to tlie Pacific Ocean, added much 
to its importance. So little was either 
the geography or importance of this 
immense region understood when tho 
treaty with tne United States, in 1783, 
was concluded, that, literally speaking, 
nothing was arranged at all regarding 
it. So unsettled was the matter, and 
so discordant the claims of the British 
Government and the United States on 
the subject, that Lord Castlereagh said 
to Mr Rush, the American Minister, 
in 1822, that, by holding up a finger, 
war could at any time be produced 
about it." Such, however, wore tho 
American pretensions, and so warm 
the feelings efeited on both sides, 
that it was with no small difficulty 
that that lamented statesman, and 
after him Mr Canning, prevented hos- 
tilities actually breaking regard- 
ing it Sensible of the danger of such 
a state of f&ings, tho two Governments, 
in 1818, entered into a convention, by 
which the whole .Oregon territory was 
to be open to settlers from both coun- 
tries for the period of ten years, and 
this state of promiscuous occupation 
was to continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod after. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that this uncertain and precari- 
ous stati^uld remain the coun- 
Aty began to be occupied% squatters, 
however few and far betweeigon either 
aide. It was indispensable that fney 
should know to whom they belonged, 
and to which Government tl\ey owed 
all^^nce. This necessity became more 
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pressing when the increasing numbers 
and augmented spirit of adventure in the 
United States led to groat numbers of 
the (^habitants of that country leaving 
their homes^ and seeking new settle- 
ments in distant regions. In 1842 and 
1843, whole crowds of these hardy pio- 
neers of civilisation, impelled % the 
want and stagnation of enterprise, which 
General Jacluon's crusade against the 
banks had prodded in the United 
States, crossed tb^ Rocky Mountains, 
and, armed only with their rifle, cart- 
ridge-belt, axe, and scrip, bolaly settled 
in the desert wilderness. So strong did 
the passion for maintaining ana ex- 
tending these settlements become, that, 
in 1843, the President of the United 
States was constrained to give notice 
to the British Government, that he 
was about to put an end to the exist- 
ing state of promiscuous possession— a 
determination winch rendered it ne- 
cessary to fix a boundary-line on this 
side also between the territories of the 
two Governments. 

33. It was no easy matter to effect 
this object, for the passions of the Ame- 
ricans, now strongly excited, were hur- 
rying them in gi-eat numbers to what 
tney deemed the land of premise on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Large caravans were formed which tra- 
versed the pathless {irairies, found 
their way over the stony barrier, and 
descended into the boundless wastes 
which extended from its foot to the 
shores of^Jl^e Pacific. It seemed, from 
the numbers which went^ and the haste 
with which their journey urged 
on, that they were desirous to forestall 
the British, and occupy the country 
in dispute in such numbers that any 
attempt to disio(ke or transfer them 
would be impossible to either poww. 
In a word, they were doing exactly 
the thing which, at the same time, 
^ey effected in Texes, which was to 
squat down, in sufficient nu||)}ers on 
the territory to ^render it wonh while 
for the Itoon to incorporate it with 
tlieftr other States. By so doing they 
had, at o|ie blow, wrested from the 
Span&rds a region of 350,000 square 
miles in extent, or mere than twice 
the area of Fiance. Thelanguage used 


in the Legislature on the subject, espe- 
cially in 1844 and 1845, was ex^emely 
violent, insomuch as to lepYe 8? pacific 
solution of the question^, apparently 
hopeless. To such a length aid they 
go, that on 23d April 1846 the Con- 
gress passed a resolution that notice 
of the termination of the joint-occu- 
pancy should be sent to the British 
Government, and providing for the 
occupation of the Oregon territory. 
This bill was carried in the Senate by 
a majority of 42 to 10, and the House 
of Representatives by 142 to 46. Eveiy 
one in both countries now eiqiectod 
that the next step would be aif asser- 
tion of their right to the entire terri- 
tory in dispute, and an appeal to arms 
for its support. Fortunately, however, 
for the peace of the world,j^.the Govern- 
ment of the United States was guided 
by more: pacific views, and the treas- 
ury had not sufficiently recovered the 
ten-ible monetaiy crisis produced; by 
General Jackson’s crusade against tho 
baulks, to render it advisable to engage 
in a fresh war, which would imme- 
diately lead to the destruction of their 
forei^ trade, and ruin of the largo 
revenue they derived from the import 
duties, at the very time when they 
had just declared war against the 
republic of Mexico. Lord Aberdeen 
sent out a proposal cf or a compromise, 
which wa^* approve of by a large ma- 
jority in the &nate, and accepted by 
the President, Mr RusL 
34. By this treaty, conSladed on the 
17th June 1846, which arranged the 
respective claims of the'^ parties on a 
very equitable footing, the territo^ o< 
the continent was divided between the 
prties in such a way as to mve tho 
larger portion to the UnitecUftt«lt:es. 
The line stretched the 48ith par- 
allel of north latitude to the middle 
of the channel which separates tho 

thence southerly through the mid^e 
of the said channel and of Fuca Strait, 
to the Pacific Ocean, provided that 
the-navigation of the whole of the said • 
channel and straits south of £he 49th 
parallel oinorth latitude shall remain 
free and open to both parties. From 
the point wBlch the 49th parallel of 
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north latitude shall bo found to inter- to conquest than either the ambition 
sect th| grea^ northern branch of the of kings or the rivalry of ministers. 
^Columlfea T^er, the navigation of the It points distinctly to democratic in- 
said bran(^ shall be open to the Hud- stitotions as the peat expelling /orce 
son Bay Company, and British sub- which drives civilised man from his 
je^ts trading with the same, to the native seats, and fills the wilderness 
point where the said branch meets the of nature with hardy settlers, the dos- 
niain stream of the Columbia, and tinedWathers of migh^ nations. But 
th(gice down the said maiit stream to it is calculated not Jess strongly to 
the ocean.” By this arrangement the evince how peculiarly these qualities 
whole of Vancouver Island, a pos- are developed ii^^he Anglo-Saxon 
session of ^eat importance, remained, more than any otHir race of mankind, 
to Great Britain^ It enjoys a tern- and how admirably adapted their dis- 
perate climate, nft unlike that of the position, at once nomad and agricul- 
British Islands ; and from the valu- tural, is to their destined mission of 
able s^ams of coal and magnificent clearing and peopling the vast forests 
forests which it contains, must ulti- which overspread the surface of the 
mately come to be a possession of very New World, 
great value. So closely joined are the 36. America was not the only quar- 
British and. American territories on ter in which, during the administra- 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains, tion of Sir R. Peel, tne British empire 
and so much separated from ali the rest was threatened with hostility. It was 
of the world, that the celebrated Arne- on the very verge also of a war with 
ric^ statesman, Mr Webster, has de- Franco, and strange to say, the cause 
dared his conviction, that ere long of discord was not any jealousy or 
their inhabitants would detach them- ambitious projects of either power in 
selves from both states, and set up Europe, but a contest for the protec- 
an independent republic of their own torato of the distant island of Otaheite 
on the snores of the Pacific. • in the Pacific Ocean. To understand 
35. These treaties, conducted with how this came about, it is neccssaiy 
such difficulties, between Great Brit- to premise that the beautiful island of 
ain and the United States, are worthy Otaheite, so well known to British 
of remark, as indicating the advent of readers from CooVs Voyaps, had of 
the period when 4he American popu- late years beeif visited by the English 
latioii 'was bursting the lii^its of its missionaries, and its inhabitants had 
territories, 'wide as they were, and readily and sincerely, in form at least, 
pouring oj^r 4a mighty streams into embraced the Protestant faith. So 
tho ac^oiniHg states. So^trong was rapid had been the spread of Jhe Chris* 
this disposition, that it was with dififi- tian religion among the simple island- 
culty that we neighbouring Govern- ers of thr Pacific, that the most san- 
mei^Js withstood the pressure ; and it guine hopes were entertained by the 
was only the accidental circum- ardent enthusiasts in England, that 
stance of the largest portion of the the entire conversion of the South Sea 
fioqfjUbrreaking into Texas, that the Islands would follow its establishment 
whole of Oregon %as prevented from in the group of islands which snr- 
being overwhelmed. This is a very rounded Otaheite. The queen of that 
^ aingular circumstance, especially when island, named Pomare, had embraced 
the stationaiy condition of the trench Christianity, and was a pupil of the 
papulation in Lower Canada is taken missionfiries. Sensible of the weak- 
into consideration. It adds another jiifess of her little kingdom, she was 
to the many proofr with which history very desirous of beiim mkeqiunde^the 
I abound^ that republican states, so protection of Great Britain, as^sha 
far from being the most pacific, are expressed it, **to be aRovod to sit 
the most warlike and aggressive of all under their flag.” She accormndy 
nations ; and that tho made an application to George Iv., 

lum is in them a strong^ provocative in 1825, praying ** that he would not 
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abandon them, but regard them with 
kindness for ever. ’ ' Lord Pal m erston, 
however, who was Foreign Minister 
whej^ the application arrived, aware 
of tho embarrassment which the pro- 
tectorate of so distant and feeble a 
state might occasion, declined the 
proffered honour, though with ^very 
expression of friendship and regard for 
Queen Pom are and her subjects. 

37. McanwhilelQtho French Roman 
Catholic missionani^, not less anxious 
than the English for the spread of 
theii’ own faith, had also fixed Upon 
Otaheite as the centre of their opera- 
tions in the South Sea ; and it was the 
rival pretensions of the missionaries of 
these two opposite creeds which em- 
broiled the two countries, and had so 
nearly involved them in war. The 
Catholic missionaries, it would appear, 
had been hurried away by their zeal 
to carry matters too fiir, for in 1836 
Queen Poniare sent a letter through 
Mr Pritchard, tho British consul at 
Otaheite, requesting to know whe- 
ther the Roman Catholic missionaries 
wlio belonged to France, and persisted 
in coming to Otaheite and disturbing 
the peace of our Government, had the 
sanction of the British Government?” 
Lord Palmerston pmdently replied 
that, as Otaheite was an independent 
state, the Queen of En^and could not 
in any manner interfere with the resi- 
dence of foreigners in a territory which 
did not belong to her. The French, 
however, Mvere not so easily got quit 
of ; for they had formed, or were desir- 
ous of forming, a settlemenPin some 
of the adjoining islands, forming part 
of the Marquesas cluster, for the dou- 
ble purpose of establishing a harbour 
of refuge for their commercial vessels 
engaged in the South Sea fishery, and 
of founding a convict colony which 
might serve os a receijtacle for part of 
the criminals with which theirprisons 
in France were overcharged. They na- 
turally desirAl to procure for that coun- 
try some (fc the advantages which Eng- 
lanJhad so long enjoyed from her penal 
settlements in Hew South W ales. The 
French authorities in this island com- 
plained that some outrages had been 
committed on two of their mission- 


aries, Messrs Laval and Cazet, who 
had been in Otaheite fo^ the purpose 
of weaning over the natives fAin the f 
Protestant to the Cathohcr faith, and 
this was made a ground by Admiral 
Dupetit - Thouars, the French covi- 
mander on the station, for demanding 
reparation. Accordingly, on the 30th 
August 183#\ he appeared off the island 
in the frigate Venus, having a body 
of land-troops on board, and demand- 
ed, in the most summary way, that a 
letter of apology shcwild be written by 
the Queen to the French Government, 
the sum of 2000 dollars paid to the 
ersons injured, and the Fremh \iolours 
oisted on the island^ and saluted with 
21 guns on the 1st September. Being 
in no situation to resist this demand. 
Queen Pomare entered in^o a conven- 
tion, in virtue of which all French- 
men of^eveiy profession were to be 
allowed to est^lish themselves and 
trade freely in every part of hervdo- 
ininions. 

3^ This convention, however, sa- 
tisfied neither party. The presence of 
the French was so obnoxious to Queen 
PomaPe, or her advisers, that in No- 
vember of the same year she addressed 
another letter to Lord Palmerston 
praying for the protection of the Brit- 
ish Government. “ Let,” said she, 
*‘your flag cover ite, and your lion 
defend ua ; determine the form in 
which we may shelter ourselves law- 
fully unde^your wings.*'"* In Septem- 
ber 1839, liord Palinersttn returned 
an answer, which expr^^sed concern 
for the difficulties which beset Queen 
Pomare, but declined to enter into an 
alliance, as ** it would be imjpossiblo 
for her Britannic M^esty to fulfil with 
proper punctuality the aefensii^o3»li- 
gatiou which such treaty would im- 
ply.” The consequence was that the 
Queen, deprived of all aid from Eng- 
land, ahd unable to resist the hostile 
force with which she was threatened, 
wa.s constrained to enter into a con- 
vention, in virtue of which the flag 
of Otaheite was lowered, and, that of 
France hovjted in its room. This for- 
mal act of possession took place on 
9th Septemb^ 1842, and was regular- 
ly notified to the British Government. 
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The instructions to Admiral Thouara on the night of the 2d March 1844, it 
had 1^11 t(| occupy the Marquesas was inade a pretext for seizing and 
^ Islandsi hu^not Otaheitc, so that this imprisoniug Mr Pritchard “in repri- 
taking possession was unauthorised; sal.*’ He was released only on sondi- 
hut the French Cabinet, deeming the tion of his instantly leaving the Paci- 
ii^tional honour involved in support- fic. This he accordingly did, without 
ing the act of their naval lieutenants, seeing his family, and reached London 
did not hesitate to ratify the protec- by the way of Valparaiso. Matters now 
torate, though they disa\’fu'ed the as- looked veiy serious, for the dignity of 
sumed sovereignty. England had been outraged in the 

89. As it was only a protectorate, person of its acq^^ited consul; and 
not an absolute dominion, which the that of France seemed not less inipli- 
Frcnch Governn^nt ratified in Ota- cated in maintaining what had been 
heite, they' engaged to respect the done. Warm feelings were excited 
British missions ; and although the and expressed on both sides when the 
British rulers felt some jealousy at intelligence reached the two countries ; 
this assumption of their ancient rivals and Sir R. Peel declared in Parlia- 
in a country which had long been on ment, on 31st July 1844, “that the 
friendly terms with them, yet the mo- account was scarcely credible, so im- 
deration of 4hc two Cabinets prevented possible did it seem that such an out- 
any collision, and promised a pacific rage could be offered under the cir- 
soliition of the question. But difficult cum stances; but that the reply of ttio 
are all attempts of governments to French Government to the remon- 
prirlerve the peace of the world when strances of England would soon ar- 
that worst element of discord, religi- rive, when it would doubtless appear 
ous zeal, has roused the passions of they would be as ready to disavow 
the people. From an island w'hich this act as that of dethroning Queen 
43lept in peace on the pLacid waters of Pomare. ’* 

the Pacinc, and the ministers of a 40. Fortunately there were at the 
faith which inculcated universal char- head of the foreign afl’airs of the two 
ity, arose a tempest which had well- Governments, at this moment, two 
nigh spread over the world. The Ca- men who, equally alive to the honour 
tholic and Protestant missionaries in of their county, were yet not less im- 
Otaheite made tlf^ most strenuous ef- luossed with the paramount import- 
forts mutually to supplant «each other ance of preserving peace between them, 
in the affections of the natives, and and who felt that each had succeeded 
both, aniat^^ with a zesjl at once ar- to such an inheritance of historic gloiy 
dent and sincere, strove to establish that it could afford to listilfl only to 
their rcspec^ve faiths by the niin of the dictjiJes of reason and justice. M. 
their opponents*. These feelings on Guizot was sensible that the French 
both siaes could hardly fail, ere long, officer concerned in the affair had over- 
to lead^o a collision ; and it occurred stepped due bounds in the removal ot 
Tinder circumstances which threatened Mr Pritchard, and agreed to make him 
serious results. An English reparation, the amount of which was to 
missionary, Mr Pntchard, had become be referred to the British and French 
, consul in the island ; and although he Admirals on the station; and Lord 
had resigned his office when the French Aberdeen consented to accept this 
protectorate was established, hfs rcsig- reparation without insisting for the 
. nifction had not been acc^ted, and he dismissal of the officer who had mven 
jstilladw^mmheldtheofncft He was orders for his seizure. The right of 
very obnoxious to the French authori- dominion over Otaheite, A firsts as- 
* ties on Account of his zeal and influ- serted by Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, 
cnee with the natives, wh# had con- had been disclaimed by the Sicnoh 
tracted a strong aversion to their Gal- Government, and the more modest title 
lie masters ; and a Frgpch sentinel of Protectorate alone assumed. Thus 
having been disarmed by the natives, was this delicate and dangerous affair 
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adjusted by mutual moderation and 
good sense, without any injury to the 
nonour of either party ; and M. Guizot, 
in ahnouncing it to the Chamber of 
Deputies, expressed in noble and gen- 
erous terms the principles by which 
the Governments of both had«been 
actuated. ** The good understanding 
which now subsists between the two 
Governments has^een called an entente 
cordiale; friendsqs^, alliance. Gen- 
tlemen, it is so; but it is something 
more novel, more rare, more ^eat, 
than all that. There are now in iTance 
and England two Governments, who 
believe that there is room in the world 
for the prosperity and the material and 
moral activity of both countries ; who 
do not think that they are obliged to 
regret, deplore, or fear, their mutual 
progress; and who are satisfied that 
they may, by the full development of 
their forces of every kind, aid instead 
of injuring each other. And the two 
Governments who believe that it is 
possible to do this, believe also that it 
IS their duty to do it — that tliey owe 
it aliko to the honour and the good 
of their country, to the peace and the 
civilisation of the world. And that 
which they mutually believe possible 
they have actually done ; they have 
reduced their ideas t« practice, and 
they have evinced on eveiy occasion 
a mutual respect for rights, a mutual 
attention to interests, a mutual trust 
in intentions and words. This is what 
they ha'^' done ; and thence it is that 
incidents the most delicate, ^t'Vents the 
most grave, are accommodated with- 
out producing either a rupture or even 
a coldness in the relations of the two 
countries.” Noble words! betokening 
the rise of that spirit, founded on mu- 
tual respect and admiration, which 
led these two ancient rivals to stand 
side by side on the fields of Alma and 
Inkormann. 

41. Negotiations of the highest in?- 1 

S )rtance took place between Great' 
ritain aid France at this period, re- 
garding the Spanish marriages and 
succerSoif ; but they will come to be 
narrated with more propriety in the 
history of the latter country during 
the same timis, as they had a materid 


influence on its future fortunes, and 
determined in some degree tj‘e ulti- « 
mate fate of Louis Philip]^. 

42. The reviving prospdity of the 
country, in consequence of the cessa- 
tion of the great import of grain, a«id 
increased issue of notes in 1843 and 
1844, had so raised the price of stocks- 
as enabled ^he Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to bring forward a bill, in 
March 1844, for the further reduction 
of the whole public funds excepting 
the 3 per cents. ^The 3J per cents, 
which composed £260,000,000 out of 
the £760,000,000 which fomyid the 
public debt, had stood in the begin- 
ning of the year at 102J, and of course 
a fair opportunity was presented of 
paying them oif at par. Mr Goulbum 
was not slow in taking advantage of 
this au^icious state of things ; and he 
brouglii forward, on 8th March, a pro- 
osal for the conversion of the 3 4 into, 
rst, SJ, and ultimately 3 per cS^ts. 
The first reduction was to take place 
imifiediately, the last in ten years. By 
this means no calculated that he could 
effect^, a saving at once of £625,000 
a-y^ar, and in 1864 of £1,250,000. As 
this reduction was accompanied with 
an offer to pay off the dissentients at 
par, it involved no breach whatever of 
the public faith, and was received in 
the most favourabK manner by both 
sides of 'the House, and the public 
generally. The resull^ fully justified 
the Chancellor’s expectaj^’bns, for the 
debt held by the dissentients was a 
perfect trifle, only £200; 000, and was 
immediately paid off. Tlie success of 
this measure, whereby the old 6 and 4 
per cents were at len^h, as iifOctober 
1854, reduced to 3 per cent, afforded 
the clearest demoiyjtration oRBffl’ er- 
roneous principle on which Mr Pitt 
originally proceeded in borrowing so' 
large proportion of the public debt 
in the 3 per cents instead of the 6 
or 4 per cents; for if the latter sys- 
tem had neen universally adopte^ the 
saving effected on the interest of the 
public debt, which at this time was' 
£76O,O0\),COO in round numbers, would 
have been, between 1815 and 1854, na 
less than twio-fifths of the entire in- 
terest, or above £10,000,000 a-year. 
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43. The financial statement made by forward as a ground for its imposition, 
the CkanceUpr of the Exchequer next had come to a conclusion both in India 

‘ day, ?xhili|ted an equally flattering and Chino. Sir R. Peel, however, ad- 
appearanw, whidh ^as hailed with the hored to his principle of retaining the 
more satisfaction by the nation, that direct taxation, and remitting only 
4 was the first time during a long and the indirect taxes on such articles as 
dreary course of years that such a pro- were deemed advisable. Those selected 
spect had been presented to the pub- for relief were glass, vinegar, currants, 
li#. The estimated revenue had been coffee, marine insurances, and wool. 
£50,150,000, the actual receipts were The entire amount of taxes reduced 
£52, 835, 000, showing an increase was only £387, 0Q£(? This was loudly 
above the estimates of no less than complained of byMr Hume, who in- 
£2,685,000. Th^ was in itself gratify- sisted that Government should forth- 
ing, and the more so from its exhibit- with make a large reduction in the 
ing s^ch a contrast to what the budget army and navy, by which they would 
had presented for many years past, be able to remit taxation to ten times 
But it became doubly so when the sev- the amount of that proposed. But 
eral items were taken into considera- to this demand the Prime Minister 
tion, for they indicated, in an unmis- made the following satisfactory answer : 
takable manner, a remarkable increase “ 'When honourable members tell us 
in the comfort of all classes. The es- that we ought to do away with the 
timato of the property-tax fiad been income-tax, I request them to consider 
£5,100,000; it produced £5,326,000. what has occurred since 1836. These 
Tift duties on tea had produced things have occurred. There has been 
£300,000 in excess, those on wine a rebellion in Canada, hostilities in 
£350,000, those on sugar £20(^000. Syria, a terrible disaster in India, and 
The customs, estimated at £19,000,000, a war in China. Let us not be told, 
had realised £21,426,000. On the then, that wo ought to reduce, or that 
other hand, the expenditure had fallen we can reduce, the income-tax. It is 
short of the estimate by £650,000 ; very easy to talk of making reductions, 
and the East India Company had made but the difficulty is to show that, in 
a large payment out of the moneys re- the end, those reductions will consist 
ceived by the treaty with China, to bo with true economy or the maintenance 
afterwards narraf|[d. Altogether the of the national independence.” 
surplus of the present your, ending 46. The duties on sugar were made 
5th April 1844, had been £4,165,000; the subject of a separate debate of 
an amo¥Nf^ll> large as^nabled tlic great interest, as affording demoTfttra- 
Chancellor of the ficchequer not only tive evidence of the effect v4fich, after 
to pay off the deficiency, amounting a trial oj six years, the emancipation 
to £2,749,000, of last year, but to of the nepoes had produced on the pro- 
realise a net surplus of £1,400,000 for ductive industry of the once splendid 
the present year. West Indian colonies. If was stated 

44. W ith whatever satisfaction this by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
uiAVVIffed financ^ statement was re- Parliament, that, before the Emanci- 
ceived by the country, it was vejy far nation Bill, the West Indies had pro- 
from proving a source of quiet to tlie duced sugar enough for the consump- 
Chancelior of the Exchequer: for no tion of this country, and about a thh'd 
sooner was the announcementof a sur- more which was exported, which had 
ftus so considerable made public, than Jbhe effect of keeping do^ the price of 
he was assailed by a perfect nbst of peti«^ the whole to the level which that sur- 
tioners, each praying that the dutiesim- plus could command in tlj| marl^t of 
mediately affocljng themselves should Europe. When emancipation, how- 
be taken off; while the class affected by ever, took place, it was foresogn that ' 
the income-tax loudly clamoured that the supply would be considerably dl- 
that heavy burden should ho removed, minished, and to meet that probable# 
as the war, which alone had been put event Parliament brou|^t the duties 
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on East and West India sugar nearer 
to a level. Experience had proved, 
however, that this change was not 
cqua^ to the exigencies of the case, 
especially as the improved condition 
of the people in Great Britain, and 
our altered relations with China^ ren- 
dered it probable that an increased 
consumption of sugar to mix with tea 
would take place. For this purpose 
he proposed thaS;^after the 10th of 
November next, ^e-grown sugar of 
China, Java, ’Manilla, or tny other 
which her Majesty, by order in coun- 
cil, might certify to be not slave- 
grown sugar, should be admitted at 
£1, 14s. per cwt., with five per cent 
additional, being 10s. more than the 
tluty of 24a. on West India sugar. 
To this proposal the House cordially 
agreed, the necessity of the case, from 
the diminution of West India sugar, 
being apparent to all. Indeed, so 
strongly yas it felt, that Lord John 
Russdl moved an amendment that 
slave-grown sugar should be admitted 
to supply the deficiency of the West 
Indies, which was only negatived by a 
majority of 69, the numbers being 197 
to 128. Thus was the first step in 
advance made to free trade in sugar ; 
but it was an ominous circumstance 
that the House divided^on the admis 
sion of slave-grown sugar on the same 
terms as that of free labour, and a 
strange one that the amendment to 
thai A.ffect was proposed by the leader 
of the liberal party in the House of 
Commons. A subsequent anqgpdment, 
moved by Mr Miles, on behalf of the 
AVest India proprietors, that the duty 
on British colonial sugar, whether 
from the East or West Indies, should 
be lowered to 20s., and the foreign 
left at 84s., was negatived only by a 
mqiority of 22 in committee, after it 
had been carried by a small majority 
against Ministers in the House itself. 

46. But all the measures of this 
session siak*into insignificance com- 
pared wit% the all-important one of 
the*feANK Charter Act, which came 
on dvings its continuance, and pro- 
duceo* more immediate and important 
c effects on the country than any other 
measure recorded in British annals. 


At the last granting of the exclusive 
privileges to the Bank iif 1833J it had , 
been provided that it wjjw to last for*^ 
twenty -one yeare, with m power of 
modification by Parliament at the end 
of ten years, if Government shouJd 
be so inclined. Sir R. Peel resolved 
to take advantage of this permissive 
clause to flace the issue of patfer, 
whether by the Bank of England or 
country banks, under additional re- 
strictions. The object of this was to 
prevent, so far as possible, the recur- 
rence of such terrible calamities as tho 
nation had undergone in consemience 
of the fever of speculation in 1835 and 
1836, followed by the crises of 1839 
and subsequent years, and at once 
check rash speculation at one time, 
and undue suspension at another. In 
this opinion the country generally 
concurred ; for the recollection of tho 
distress recently experienced, and 
which every one saw was owiii^to 
something wrong with the currency, 
wasetoo vivid not to inspire an almost 
universal wish that some remedy could 
be dispovered for such multifarious and 
often-recurring calamities. The only 
parties that took the alarm were the 
country bankers and their immediate 
dependents, who were apprehensive 
that the power of issuing notes, the 
great source of thqif profits, would be 
taken from them; and they issued 
several pamphlets on the subject, some 
of which yent throu^^yeral edi- 
tions, and 'made a very considerable 
impression. Sir R. Peril, however, 
was too wary a leader to run directly 
athwart so powerful a body as ©the 
country bankers ; on the conttfary, he 
framed his measure in such a manner 
as ere long secured /heir genelSWap- 
ort. The subject was introduced by 
im in a long and lucid speech of f 
three hours’ duration, which was lis- 
tened io with profound attention on 
both sides of the House, and nevfer 
certainly ^ras a subject of more vital 
importance brought under the consid- 
eration of Parliament. • ‘ 

47. “ In^egislating on this subject,’* 
said Sir R.' Peel, “ it is first necessary 
to consider vijiat is the great principle 
which governs the measure of value — 
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what really constitutes the * pound' 
— a point u^n which there is not a 
‘ uniformity ^ opinion. Some say it 
is a mer|^ visionary abstraction or 
iyneasure of value, as a foot or a yard 
is^of distance. I cannot accede to that 
opinion. In my opinion, it means, 
and can only mean,, a certain weight 
of precious metal of a certain fineness ; 
and the engagement of the makers of 
a ])romissory note is to pay on demand 
a definite quantity of that metal and 
fineness. This was just the state of 
matters prior to f797, when bank pa- 
per became issuable without couverti- 
bility^nto metal. The reason why an 
ounce of ^old costs £3, I7s. lOJd. is, 
tliat that IS the proportion which that 
metal bears to silver ; and if you mean 
a certain a^ivantago to debtors, you 
should give a direct discount, and not 
attempt indirectly to do tine same 
thing, by saying, as some propose to 
do^that it is worth £5.* In a word, 
i;old is the only safe foundation for 
the currency; and although tl^ ne- 
cessities of commerce may require that 
a paper circulation should be mixed 
with it, yet the currency caif never 
rest on a proper foundation unless the 
one is convertible into the other. 

48. “I propose, therefore, with re- 
fipect to the Bank of England, that 
tfiere should be® a separation of the 
two departments dt issue aiRd of bank- 
ing, that there should be a distinct 
set of oSi^e3®for each, and a different 
system of ITccounts. 1 Skewise pro- 
pose, that J;o the issue department 
should be transferred the whole amount 
of ];)ullioii now in the possession of the 
• 

♦ “According to the regulations of the 
>Iln^lj^ore the alteration of the silver coin 
inTBloTa pound weight of standard gold was 
coined into 44^ guineas, a pound weight of 
standard silver was coined into d2s., and a 
guinea was made current for 21s. We are 
thus enabled to calculate the relative value 

f f gold and silver according to the Hint re- 
ulations. The sum of 44j^ guineas in gold 
was equivalent to 1809 slxpenqRs in silvery 
ami the pound of silver being equal to 124 
sixpences in coin, the value of gold was to 
that ofsilver as 1869 to 124, or as lOiU to 1. 
The ounce of gold in coin was equivalent to 
the corresponding amount in*allver— name- 
ly, tlie twelfth part of 1869 sixpences, or 
17s. lOid.'— Sm RoberxPeel's Speech o/ 
May 6, 1844 ; Pari. Deb.^ Ixxiv. p. 727. 
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Bank, and that the issue of notes 
should hereafter take place on two 
foundations, and two foundations only; 
first on a definite amount of securities, 
and after that exclusively upor? bul- 
lion ; so that the action of the public 
would, in this latter respect, govern 
the lAnount of the circulation. There 
will be no power in the Bank to issue 
notes on deposits and discount of bills ; 
and the issue departwient will have to 
place to the creoi^bf the banking de- 
partment the amount of notes which 
Dy law the issiio department will bo 
entitled to issne. Trie banking busi- 
ness of tlie Bank, I propose, should bo 
governed on precisely the same prin- 
ciples as would regulate any other body 
dealing with Bank of England notes. 
The fixed amount of securitie.s on 
which I propose that the Bank of Eng- 
land should issue notes, is £14, 000,000, 
and the whole remainder of the circu- 
lation is to be issued exclusively on tJic 
foundation of bullion. I propose that 
there should be a complete and perio- 
dical publication of the accounts of the 
Bank of England, both in the bank- 
ing and issue departments, as tending 
to increase the credit of the Bank, ana 
prevent nanic and needless alarai. 

49. ** With respect to private banks, 

I propose that the general principle is 
to be a distillation oetween the privi- 
lege of issue and the conduct of bank- 
ing business, the object being to limit 
competition, but to make thaagveat 
change with as little detrim^t as pos- 
sible to private interests. To effect 
thi.s obj^t from the date of the Act, 
no new bank of issue will be allowed 
to be constituted ; but all the existing 
banks will be allowed to continue thoir 
issues, upon condition thal they do not 
exceed their present amountj to bo cal- 
culated on an average of the last ten 
years. While the issues are to be re- 
stricted, business will be facilitated. 
The privilege of suing and being sued 
nn the name of the offite-bearers will 
be accorded, the power o:^n author- 
ised partner to bind the ^lole ifi re- 
lation to the banking buriness rccog- , 
nised, and no new bank anowHl to bo 
established but upon application to 
Government, and proper registration* 
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of prospectivo and paid-up shares and 
capital. All banks are to be obliged 
to publish a full and periodical list of 
all pp,rtn6rB and directors, and banks 
of issue to publish an account of their 
issues. The Bank of England will be 
allowed to extend its issues on securi- 
ties beyond the £14,OOO,O0O on Emer- 
gency, but only with the assent of 
three members of the Government; 
and in that case^he whole of the net 
profit on issues bevrad the£14,000,000 
is to revert to tne Exchequer. The 
‘ legal tender clause,’ making Bank of 
England notes a legal tender every- 
where but at the Bank of England, is 
to be continued, as tending to facili- 
tate the circulation of Bank paper. 
The Bank of England shall bo bound- 
to buy all the gold brought in, at a 
trifle below the present price. 

60. “ By these means the circula- 
tion of the whole of England issuing 
on securities will bo about £22,000,000, 
£8, 000,000 being tho proportion of the 
country banks to £14,000,000 of the 
Bank of England. The circulation of 
the countiy, however, is, and requires 
to be, £30,000,000, and it is the addi- 
tional £8,000,000 that requires to be 
provided for. This portion of our 
currency must be based on gold, for 
it is the portion required for foreign 
commerce, in which national securi- 
ties are of no avail. The gold want- 
ed for this portion of our commerce 
ctsstmed to be at the utmost 
£8,000,0^ ; for before anything like 
that quantity could have beep drained 
out of the country, prices mtlst have 
fallen so low as to have caused a large 
exportation of goods and return of 
gold. As the provision of this Act is, 
that gold is always to be in store be- 
yond the £22,000,000 based on na- 
tional securities, there can bo no fluc- 
tuation in the amount of paper money 
otherwise than, in proportion to the 
amount of gold brought for sale to the 
Bank of Eug7and ; and os the Bank is 
obliged tolJ)uy with its notes all the 
gol(f brought to it, the gold bought in 
will bo siB*ely replaced by an equal 
amouift of paper. When ^Id, on the 
mother hand, is drawn out, the paper 
that comes in will be cancelled— a ne- 


cessity, as the Bank has hitherto im- 
mediately re-issued the fiotes brought , 
in, thus increasing the ^in upon it-* 
^self, at the very moment when a 
severe drain has set in of itself.” * 

61. Such were the views entertained 

* Sir B. Feel’s resolutions were in these 
terms, which i^ontain an able summary his 
views on the subject 

‘*1. That it is expedient to continue to 
the Bank of England, for a time to be limited, 
.certain of the privileges now by law given to 
that corporation, subject to such conditions 
as may be provided l»r by any Act to bo 
passed for that purpose. 

“11. That it is expedient to provide by 
law that the Bank of England shoulfl hence- 
forth be divided into two separate depart- 
ments, one exclusively confined to the issue 
and circulation of notes, the other to tho 
conduct of the hanking business. 

“ III. That it is expedient to limit the 
amount of seciirities upon wmeh it shall be 
henceforth lawful for the Bank of England 
to issue ilbtos payable to the bearer on de- 
mand ; and that such amount shall only he 
increased under certain conditions, k> be 
prescribed by law. ^ 

“ IV. That it is expedient to provide by 
law ^hat a weekly publication should be 
maae by the Bank of England of the state 
both of the circulation and of the banking 
departpients. 

“ V. That it is expedient to repeal tho law 
which subjects the notes of tho Bank of Eng- 
land to the payment of the composition for 
stamp duty. 

“ VI. That, in consideration of the privi- 
leges to he continued to the Bank of England, 
the rate of fixed annuak payment to he made 
by the Bank to the pfjiblic shall be £180,000 
per annum.* 

** VII. That, in the event of any increase 
of the securities upon whiAi i1|^iall be law- 
ful to issue sr ch promissory as afore- 

said, a fhrthcr annual payment shall he made 
by the Bank of England to t^e public, over 
and above the £180,000, equal to the net pro- 
fit thereon arising. 

“ VIII. That it is expedient to providSe by 
law that such banks of issue in En^and and 
Wales os now issue promissory-notes payable 
to hearer, shall continue to issue sum^ngtos* 
subject to such limitat'.ou as may be pro* 
vided for that puxfbse. 

“ IX. That ft la expedient to prohibit by * 
law the issuing of any notes payable to 
bearer b7 any bank not now issuing such, 
notes, or by any bank to be hereafter estab- 
lished in any part of the United Kingdom. 

“ X. Thafi'it is expedient to provide by law 
for the weeltLy production of the amount of 
promissory -notes payable to bearer on de- , 
mand, circulated by any bonk authorised to 
issue such nqtes. 

“ XI. That it is ei^dient to make farther 
provision by law for the regulation of joint- 
stock hanking oempanies."— Part. Deh.,ixxlv, 
p. 755; Ann. Reg. 1844, p. 190. 
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by Sir R. Peel and the great majority 
^ in botft Hoifces of Parliament, which 
agreed witlkhim on this, all-important 
subject, alia such the arguments by 
which their views were supported. So 
^neral was the concurrence in these 
principles, that no one ventured to 
oppose them in either House on gen- 
eral grounds, and the sef ond reading 
passed without a division. The only 
serious opposition which showed itself 
was to that portion of the bill which 
went to affect J^e interests of the 
country bankers, and the restrictions 
about* to be imposed on their issues. 
Mr Hawes was the exponent of their 
views, and he moved an amendment 
on the 13th June to the effect, “ That 
no sufficient evidence lias been laid 
before this* House to justify the pro- 
posed interference with banks of issue 
in the management of theft issues.” 
“The object,” said he, “of the pre- 
sent bill, is to make the paper circula- 
tion confonn more closely to the gold 
circulation, which is delated *o be 
prevented by the unlimited competi- 
tion in the issue of paper. J deny 
that unlimited competition ; for the 
convertibility of each note into gold 
at the will of the holder, is a natural 
and sufficient check on an over-issue 
of paper. Ther^ is no foundation for 
the doctrine advMiced by the Bullion 
Committee, that tne differChce between 
the Mint an^the market price of gold 
is the n/cfsfire of the d^rcciation of 
the currency. That diilerence is en- 
tirely owing to the political causes 
which create a greater demand for 
goW, and therefore render it more 
valualfte, in one part of the world 
tha^^other. It is a mere gratuitous 
a^SfuRption, whqjly imsupported either 
by reason or eviden^ft to say that the 
difference is owing to over-issues. As 
little is the rise of prices during the 
xvar to be ascribed to that ca^e. On 
the contrary, England was in many 
articles, especially sugar jbd colonial 
produce, the cheaj^t country in the 
world»at the very time when the mar- 
ket price of gold was 25 per cent above 
the Mint price. 

62. “ The effect of tUe Government 
plan will be to substitute small bills 


of exchange for promissory-notes, thus 
establishing a currency more easy o 
issue and more dangerous tliaii that 
which now exists, while any cogimer- 
cial crisis pressing upon securities will 
compel the Bank to draw in its notes 
by whatever means and at whatever 
ruin^to private credit, and thus lead 
to commercial difficulties unprecedent- 
ed even in 1826 and 1839. A drain of 
bullion like that jpfbduced hy the bad 
harvests of 1838 and 1839, might close 
the banking department of the Bank, 
and lead to such distress as would 
force on the repeal of the Corn laws. 
If all restrictions were removed on 
the issue of paper, save tho one im- 
portant one of its being convertiblo 
into gold, no banker could commit an 
over-issue, for it would come bock 
upon him instantly if it exceeded tho 
wants of the countiy. Tho notes in 
circulation now are little more than 
half of what they were some years ago, 
and no proof whatever has been ad- 
duced to justify tho proposed restric- 
tions. It is tho most palpable injustice 
to lay the wholo blame of over-issue 
on the private bankers, and restrict 
them in future to their present amount 
of issue, without saying anything of 
the Bank of England, with whom tlio 
system of ovgr-issue always began.” 

53. Upon this debate," which went 
only to a subordinate part of the bill, 
and left untouched its leadin g prin ci- 
pies, the majority for the GovflWfient 
was 155, the numbers bein^85 to 30. 
A few ipall alterations in detail were 
afterwards adopted, but an attempt on 
the part of MrMuntz, the member for 
Birmingham, to throw it out on tho 
third reading was defeated by a still 
larger majority, the numbers then be- 
ing 205 to 18. In the House of Lords 
the bill excited veiy little discussion, 
and passed on 12tn July without a 
division ; so little was its paramount 
importance to all classes of tho com- 
muni^ understood in*either House, 
save by its immediate ^uthory and 
promoters. It received the royal as^ 
sent on the 19th of the same month. * 

54. In announcing his measure re* 
garding the currency, which extended 
only to England, Sir R. Peel declared 
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his iDtention of introducing, in the 
next session of Parliament, a similar 
measure applicable to Scotland and 
Irel^d. Early in the session of 1845 
ho proceeded to redeem his pledge, and 
the country was at that peri(S emi- 
nently prosperous ; and as no bad ef- 
fects had as yet been experien^^fed, so 
far as present appearances went, from 
±he bill of the preceding year relating 
to England, the Cill passed with very 
little discussion ai5R scarcely any op- 
position. Sir R. Peel boasted, and ap- 
parently with reason, in cringing it 
forward, that “thus far experience was 
in favour of that Act ; there had since 
been a period of extraordinaiy com- 
mercial activity and speculation, espe- 
cially in manufactures and railways, 
and a great demand for capital ; and 
the amount of gold and silver in the 
Bank of England wasnow£l 5,842,000.” 
In pursuance of the principle of the 
English Act, it was proposed to with- 
draw all the present exclusive privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Bank of Ireland, 
and to oblige that bank, like all the 
other banks of issue in the country, to 
make weekly returns of the state of its 
business. In Ireland, equally as in 
Scotland, the power at present enjoy- 
ed by the banks issuing notes was to 
be continued to them even below £5 ; 
but the amount to be ifced by them 
was in future to be limited, so far as 
issuing on securities went, to the aver- 
age-vi^^dheir note circulation for thir- 
teen lun^^v months since 27th April 
1844. Any excess of issue beyond 
these sums would require % both 
countries to be based on bullion. No 
bank established after the date of this 
Act was to have the power of issuing 
notes ; and Bank of England notes were 
declared not a legal tender in Scotland. 
The amount of notes which under this 
Act might be issued on securities in 
Scotland would be £3,041,000, and in 
Ireland £6,271,000 ; the whole circu- 
lation beyon(> which was to be based* 
^n bullion* “Thus was Sir R. Peefs 
hanWng system finally established 
with almoi^ universal concurrence in 
both i^iiuS, and the amount of circu- 
lation in the two, taken together, that 
might be issued on securities, was fixed 


at somewhat above £31,000,000, being 
little more than a Juilf ftf w'haf it had 
been at the close of the vjyr.* 

65. It is difficult to siy whether 
what was said or what was left un- 
said, in these all-important debates 
on the currency, which ended in the 
entire establishment of Sir R. Peel’s 
system, is <>the more calculated* to 
awaken surprise and suggest reflec- 
tion. The avowed object of the sys- 
tem was to check undue extension of 
the circulation, in neriods of specula- 
tion and excitement, by the over-issue 
of bankers, and to provide a soli^ basis 
for any extension of the currency be- 
yond what was deemed reasonable, by 
compelling it to be based, whether is- 
sued by the Bank of England or pri- 
vate bankers, on bullion* alone. To 
effect this object, it was deemed essen- 
tial to compel the Bank of England 
to take all the gold which might be 
brought to it at a trifle below the Mint 
price ; forgetting that if the precious 
metals came to flow on in abundance 
into the country, and no extraordinary 
drain jxisted from foreign wars or do- 
mestic deficiency of harvest to cause it 
to flow abroad, it would cdl he brought 
to the Bank of England^ which would 
thus be forced to issue a corresponding 
amount of notes, and could only indem- 
nify itself for the amount of bul- 
lion thus 'kept in dead stock at its 
expense in its cellars, by forcing its 
business in eyery directf6|i|^^''Thus, to 
a certainty^ an immense amount of 
notes would come to be iasued by the 
Bank of England, and of course all 
other banks, at the very moment when 
* The Notes now issuable on Securities in 
the British empire were : — 

Bank of England, . £14,tfW*iW) 

English counti’yiAankr, . 8,000,000 

Bank of Ireland,^ . 3,706,000 

Irish country banks, . 2,566,000 

Scotch banks, . . . 8,041,000 

- - 

£31,812,000 C 

4 In 1815 the Notes in circulation on Securi- 
ties were 

Bank oC England, . . £27,261,000 

English country banks, . 19,010,000 

Scotch ancLlrisb banks (esti- 
mated), T . . . 12,600,000 

£53,771,000 

’■^Ann. Reg. 1845, p. 204. 
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it was least required, and most peril- credit of evciy person in^the kingdom 
^ ous in (^nseqimnce of a large influx of would come to depend, not on tho 
4:he previous metal at any rate taking prudence of his undertakings, or oven 
place into country. the amount of solid realised wealth ho 

56. If what was said in support of possessed, but solely m the retcntitu of 
the measure was surprising, what was gold hy the Bank of England, It was 
left unsaid was still more extraordi- not said that this retention for any 
nary. It was not said that the cur- great tength of time had been render- 
ren^ of the couniry, irr|ppectivo of ed impossible by tlie system of Free 
that based on bullion, was now fixed Trade, which was simultaneous! v in- 


at little more than half of what it 
had been thirty years before, when the { 
population of the country was only 
two-thirds and iti transactions not a 
third of what they had since become.* 
It wasliot said that the arbitraiy line 
of £31,380,000, then taken as the limit 
of the notes which would be issued on 
securities, was to be a fixed Ime^ ad- 
mitting of np increase, even although 
the transactions of the country, as was 
the case within the next te» years, 
should be douhled,'\ It was not said 
thatf the whole currency beyond this 
line requiring to be based on bullion, 
if that bullion was drained away from 
the country by any cause— as a bad bar- 
vest at home, or a serious war abroad — 
the necessary result would be a stdden 
and violent contraction of the currency 
and destruction of credit, at the very 
time when undertakings the most vast, 
speculations the most profitable, an 
amount of labourithe most enormous, 
were in course of^eing ctgried into 
execution. It was not said that, as 
the whol^0nWencfy of the country, 
whether b^dO. on securitidl^or on bul- 
lion, was convertible at the pleasure of 
the holder into specie, this contrac- 
tiou, would of necessity arise l(yng he- 
fore th% Bank was approaching tho 
end of its coffers, and when it still 
poswiMil the means, save by the oper- 
ation of this lav^ of|fSustaining the 
commerce and credit of the country. 

^ It was not said that, in this way, the 


troduced, which, of »cessity, induced 
a large balance imports over ex- 
ports into the richer coimtry, which 
would then become, as Spain had long 
been, not the depositary of gold, but 
the channel of its transmission to other 
states. If one of these things were said 
in the Legislature, though they were 
loudly said in the country. It will 
appear anon what were tho conse- 
quences of this omission, and by what 
providential interference the nation was 
for a time rescued from the abyss into- 
which it must otherwise have fallen. 

5^. An event, associated only with 
scenes of regal pomp and magnificence, 
but symptomatic of the altered rela- 
tions of sovereigns and their subjects, 
occurred this year. This was tho visit 
of Louis I'hilippe to Queen Victoria, 
in order to receive the investiture of 
the Order of tho Garter, with which 
he was honoured on the 9th Septem- 
ber. The cefemony was perfoimed 
with great splendour in the Throne 
Room of Windsor Castle, in presence 
of the Queen and ten CompanhwiMf 
the Order, and a brilliant a&«i^bly of 
the Ministry and Court. The few 
whom tifc ma™ficcnce of the, spec- 
tacle permitted to reflect, recollected 
that this Order had been instituted by 
Edward III. after the battle of Cresav, 
and that its first Companions were the 
Black Prince and the other Paladins 
whose prowess proved so fatal to France 
at Poitiers and other fields of fame.^ 


^ Population. 

* 1816, 20,600,000 

1845. 26,890,000 

.-ParJ. Returns. 


j,996 

mjeAlio 


1 1854, . ? 

1866, 

1863, 

Statistical Abstract^ No. 10. 


alue. 
'87,396 
r5, 281, 905 


IrlA Ixpwta. 
Declared Value. 


£97,184,725 

90,688,085 

146,439,758 


Shipping 

Town Peclaivd Value. 

2,601,278 .£61,603,028 • 

6,040,718 60,111,081 

i 


Tmporte. 

Computed Value. 


£102,389,0039 

143,042,850 
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How were tiAies now changed ! In ! with the manly dignity of his figure, 
answer to an address from the incor- his noble and serene coimtenaij^e, and 
poration of Windsor, the French King the polished courtesy or ^ m&nuers, • 
observed: “The union of France is of which threw a lustre eVSjji over the 
greatHmportance to both nations, but stately halls of Windsor.* 
not from any wish of aggrandisement 59. Unmarked amidst the blaze ^f 
oh the part of either. Our view should magnificence which accompanied tins 
be peace, while we leave every mother imperial pageant, political objects of 
country in possession of those bless- the highest^mportence were involved 
inm which it has pleased Divine Pro- in the Emperor’s visit. It was not 
vidence to bestowivipon them. France for the purposes merely of popularity 
has nothing to asliof England, and fir amusement that the Czar left the 
England has nothing to ask of France, shores of the Neva to approach those 
but cordial union.” The 12th was the of the Thames. Tlie object was to 
day fixed for his Majesty’s departure, prepare the British Government, in 
but a violent storm prevented his cross- secret and confidential confefonces, 
ing the Channel on that dav, so that for the designs of Russia upon the 
he was obliged to change his route, Turkish empire. It was intended to 
and proceed to Dover. On the route unfold the pitiable state of weakness 
thither, a fresh disaster occurred, for to which that state was i;educed, and 
when the train bearing the royal party the absolute necessity of the principal 
reached the New Cross station, it was powers af Europe concurring in the 
wrapped in flames, and the glare of measures to be adopted in the event 
the conflagration was reflected from which might ere long occur of iti^ri- 
the helmets of the escort. Those in- tire dissolution. Wnat the tenor of 
clined to superstition drew sinister au- thesg^ conferences was is not yet fully 
guries from these incidents, so quickly known ; but they may be inferred from 
succeeding the recent scenes of festiv- what has since been published in re- 
ity and magnificence. ^ gard t5 the proposals of the Czar to Sir 

68. If this visit was characteristic of H. Seymour, the English ambassador 
the important and auspicious change at St Petersburg. These were the ces- 
which had taken place of late years in sion of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bul- 
the relations of France and England, garia to Russia ; of Servia, Bosnia, and 
an event which occurredF’carlier in the the coast of the Adriatic to Austria ; of 
year, though considered at the time as Egypt an4 Cyprus* to England ; and 
one connected only with amusement, the establishment of a power, under 
wasulb/) harbinger of tragic and im- the protection of Russi^ itti^oumelia 
portant q^ents in the east of Europe, and Consttfitinople. CShnt Nessel- 
On the 1st June, the Em^ror of Rus- rode’s memorandum, pul^hed since 
sia arrived in Loudon, navflLg been the Crimean war began, leaves no doubt 
preceded by a few hours by the King on this point. What answer the Brit- 
•of Saxony. He was received with her ish Government returned ta these 


wonted courtesy and magnificence by 
the Queen, who gave him a splendid 
series of entertainments in Windsor 
Palace. One of his Majesty’s first 
acts was to purchase £5000 worth of 
jewellery in London, which he distri- 
buted among the ladies of his acouaint- 
ance, whose jamiles were liberally be-' 
stowed in ^turn for such imperial 
courtesy ; and the favour of the sport- 
, ing world ^ not less won by a gift of 
a cup u&common splendour, to be 
annually run for at Ascot races. Eveir 
We who apprpached*him was struck 


tempting proposals is not known; but 
the event proved that it ivunot 
such as to disturb th% diplomatic rela- 
tions of the two. countries, or prevent 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg, when it 
deemed cthe proper moment arrived, 
from proceeding of its own authority 
io carry tfiem into execution. Pos- 
sibly posterity may say that, for the 
interests of the British empire, so 

* It was a ctfimnon saying among the ladles 
who had the honour of being presented to his 
Majesty, ** He foot two : every inch an 
emperor," 
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deeply implicated in the passage to have been upjust, for itjinvolved the 
India the Red Sea, a more advant- spoliation of a friendly power ; and it 
lageous iment could not have is to be hoped England may never have 

been proposed : for Egypt secured that cause to regret having acted as tlio 
communicaflon, 'and Cyprus was a Athenian people did when a si^nilar 
guard, at sea at leas^ a^iust the en- proposition was submitted to them by 
croachments of Russia. But it would Aristides. 


CHAPT'ER LI. 


ENGLAND, FBOM THE PASSING OP THE BANK CHABTER ACT IN 1844, 
• TO THE PASSING OP SIR R. PEEL'S TARIFF IN 1846. 


1. Sir R. Peel frequently referred 
to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
the adoption of Free Trade, as the 
main causes of the flood of prosperity 
which overspread. the countrjj during 
the two succeeding years; and there 
can 'be no doubt that he was so far 
ri^ht, that the immense increase in 
railway and other speculations which 
then took place is in a mreat degree to 
be ascribed to the facilities for carry- 
ing them on whi6h that Act afforded. 
The. Bank, now laid in chains by Gov- 
ernment, had but one thing to do, and 
that was, to attend closely to the state 
of the exchanges and the stock of bul- 
lion in its cotters, to expand its issues 
when the former vpsre lavoyable, the 
latter large; to contract them when 
the rever ^ to ot place. Circumstances, 
immediafSy^fter the paOing of the 
Act, were eminently favourable to the 
increased inifux and retention of bul- 
lionj The supplies from South Ame- 
rica, in (consequence of the cessation of 
the desolating war of independence, 
hadJ^enne much more abundant, and 
the drain, from thf fineness of the har^ 
vests, was now veiy inconsiderable, 
’^he produce of gold m Russia had now 
become so large* as to exercis^a sena- 

* * Produce op Gold in Russia. 

1837. £900,000 184% . fl, 848,000 

1838, 1,004,000 1843, . 2,636,000 

183% 1,003,000 1844, . 2,730,000 

1840, 1.125,000 1846, . 2,792.000 

1841, 1,316,000 1846, % 3,414,000 

— ParL Papers, Deo. 3, 1847; ToOKe’s 

of Prices, sup. vol., from 1839 to 1847, pp. 46% 
463. 


ible influence on the money market. 
The import of wheat in tho years 
1843, 1844, and 1845, was very small; 
ill the latter of these years, it was 
only 313,000 quarters.* The conse- 
quence was, that the Bank coffers were 
overflowing, and Sir R. Peel boosted, 
in the pride of his heart, as alreadv 
mentioned in noticing the Scotch 
Banking Act in 1845, tnat it had bul- 
lion to the amount of £15,842,000. 
The necessary effect of this state of 
things, according to the existing law, 
was a very great issue of bank-notes by 
that estabhshment, which was obliged 
to give them for all the gold brought 
to its doors, find of course a corre- 
sponding increase in the issue of all 
other banks, which are all entirely re- 
gulated by the proceedings of th^pg^iBk 
of England. During the laaL half of 
1844 and the next two years, tno aver- 
age bunion in the Bank was from 
£16,000,000 to £16,000,000, and tho 
paper in circulation from £21,000,000 
to £23,300,000. The entire paper cir- 
culation of theempire daring these years 
was from £39,000,000 to £42,000,000, 
while the gold and silver was about 
£30,000,000. True to the principle 
of the Bank Charter Act, the Bonk 


, • Imports of Wheat ikto^ Great Bri- 
tain. 

Tem Quutm 

184% .... f, 997,803 

»98%287 
■ “21,681 


1843, 

1844, 


1845, 


3181246 


-^Porter’s Progress qf the Nation, p. 140, 8d 
edit 
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Directors no sloner perceived this fa- j 
vourable state of things than they low- 1 
ered the rate of their discount from 4 
to 24 per cent ; and it did not exceed 
34 pe* cent till the beginning of 1847,* 
when the monetary crisis was com- 
mencing which terminated so fatally 
ill the close of that year. It yvqfi im- 
possible that so great a fall in the rate 
of discount, and so groat an increase 
ill the circulating^fnedium, could take 
place without a cowsjsponding rise of 
prices in everything except food, which 
was kept down by the fine harvests ; 
a combination of circumstances of all 
others most favourable to commercial 
enterprise and speculation of every 
kind. 

2. The first effect of this state of 
things, as auspicious in the outset as 
it was perilous in the end, was a vast 
increase in railway speculation, and 
the growth of what has been not in- 
aptly called the Railway Mania. It 
was during the years 1844, 1845, and 
1846 that this system received its full 
develonment, and it was then pushed 
to a degree of extravagance which 
would not be credited by future times 
if not attested by a host of contempo- 
rary witnesses, and evinced by lasting 
effects upon the face and fortunes of 
the country. Compared with the fever 
which then seized the<public mind, 
and the magnitude of the speculations 
in consequence set on foot, the famous 
Bubble, in the reign of 
Ccorge I^ and the corresponding fer- 
vour of England in 1824-26 and 1 836-37, 
sink into insignificance. The progres- 
sive rise in the price of the chief arti- 
cles of commerce was such as to render 
speculation of every kind for a con- 
siderable time a source of very great 
profit, and to diminish to an extra- 
ordinary degree the unfortunate ones 
which terminated in bankruptcy. The 
result of this, as usual, was, that peo- 
ple thought that the prosperity which 


had now set in would never cease ; that 
the rise of prices, which had p^ved so 
profitable to many, woulft contifiue for • 
ever. It must be confessed, that for % 
considerable time appearaifces seemed 
to justify the anticipation. The few 
fortunate speculators who set on fo8t 
some of the favourite lines, soon sold 
their share^t such prices as in a ^ew 
days enableq them to realise large for- 
tunes. The knowledge of this so in- 
creased the public anxiety to share in 
these profitable investments, that these 
shares rose every fday higher, and 
scarcely any one who bought had not 
for a time an opportunity of selRng in 
a few days to advantage. Such was 
the effect of this, that in a short time 
the nation seemed to have lost its 
senses. 

3. The effect of this universal mania 
appearec^in a thousand different ways, 
some of which, it must be confessed, 
exhibited the national character iiiiio 
very favourable colours. The passion 
for cain, now thoroughly awakened, 
seizea upon all classes, pervaded both 
sexes, swept away all understandings. 
The gfave and the gay, the old and 
the young, the studious and the vola- 
tile, were alike involved in the vortex. 
The few who ventured to withstand 
the torrent, and to suggest that tho 
currency and capitaji of the country 
were alike jpadequate to bear the strain 
which would soon bo brought upon 
them, were put aside as ntsB^^armists, 
whose opinions were enUhleS to no* 
consideration. It was said the money 
never left the country, that it only 
circulated from hand to hand wjth 
more rapidity, and that theje waa 
enough and to spare. Every' one con- 
cerned, however remotely, in tko^fnaat 
wt>rk of forming the* network of rail- 
ways which was to overspread the land, 
was worked to death, so great was tho 
universal anxiety to get the lines for- 
ward. Surveyors with theodolites and 


* Rates or Discount charged at th£*Bank, and %ullion in Cibculatiok 


^ a Rnto of 

* m Imcreit 

1844-Sept 6, 2* 

lW5~€ct 16, . 3 

^ —Nov. 6, 85 

^ 1846— Aug. 27, 

— Tookk On Prices, v. 565, 


Bullion. 

£15,210,000 

14.190.000 

13.720.000 

16.360.000 


Bill! under 
Ulscouite. 
£7,28Q 000 
13,5^0,000 
13,680,000 


Paper oat. 
£21,210, OO’O 

28.380.000 

22.890.000 

21.310.000 
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chains were incessantly travelling the 
country in every direction ; and when 
the pibprietittr refused his consent to 
their entry^ it was stealthily obtained 
at night, cfr openly asserted in daylight 
by large bodies of men. Notliing could 
ftsist tho universal frenzy. Park- 
walls were to be perforated, shady della 
penetrated, gardens piemed through, 
stately mansions levelred with tho 
ground, villages ruined, streets effaced, 
to make way for these gigantic pre^ 
cursors of human improvement. As 
the season passqd on, and the 30th 
November, the last day for lodging 
plans# with the Board of Trade, ap- 
reached, the pressure and excitement 
ecamo unparalleled. Lithographers 
by hundreds were brought over from 
Belgium and France to aid in making 
the plans; the engineers and their 
clerks sat up all ni^t, and ^eral of 
them in two years made lar^eiortunes. 
Onitho evening of tho closing day the 
doors of tho Board of Trade were be- 
sieged by a clamorous crowd contend- 
ing for admission, as at the pit floors 
of the opera when a popular actress is 
to perform : above six nundreck plans 
were thrust in before the doors were 
shut at midnight on 30th November 
1845. The capital required for their 
(onstniction was £270,950,000, and 
above £23,000,00^ required to be de- 
posited before th%Acts could be ap- 
plied for ! 

4. It ma^e^ily be conceived that so 
prodigious cad universal^ ferment in 
society did not take place without un- 
hinging in % great degree the public 
mind, and bringing forward in the 
mofft dangerous way many of the worst 
qualitifi of human nature. The same 
effects^ all classes which had been ob- 
scri^in France during the Mississippi 
Bubble, reappeared in Great Britain, 
tobut on a mucli ^eater scale, aifd per- 
vading more un^ersally all gradations 
society. The passion for gain, 
deemed by all to be within Aeir reach, , 
seized upon every rank. Not a doubt 
was entertained, save by the thinking 
few, who were derided as ^armists ana 
croakers, of the possibilitt, nay cer- 
tainty, of reaching the goal; the only 

VOL. vr. • 


point was, who was tof be first in the 
race ? All classes joined in it : coun- 
try clergymen and curates hastened 
to invest the savings of their scanty 
incomes in the golden investfhents ; 
traders and shopkeepers in towns al- 
most universally expended their all in 
similp,r undertakings; servants, hotli 
in affluent and humble families, were 
to be seen on all sides crowding to the 
agents* offlees in thi nearest towns, to 
throw their littlu^saviup into the cru- 
cible fi*om whence a golden image was 
expected to start forth. It was painful 
to behold the extent of the delusion, 
mournful to contemplate its certain 
consequences. No class, not even the 
very highest, was exempt from it. 
Ladies of rank and fashion hastened 
from their splendid West End man- 
sions into the City to besiege the doors 
of tho fortunate speculators, whose 
abodes were deemed a certain entrance 
to fabled wealth ; the palaces of the 
exclusives were thrown open to vulgar 
manners and grotesque halnts, to facil- 
itate an entrance into these magicians' 
dens. 

5. Doubtless some classes gained, 
and that enonnously, by this universal 
insanity. Tho legislatorial attorneys, 
the engineers in chief employment, 
and tho surveyors, rapidly made for- 
tunes. It mitet be confessed they gave 
the public something very tempting in 
appearance, at least, for their money. 
There was not a lino proposed Iji ftl up ua 
not supported by tho opinion of pro- 
fessional men of tho highest character, • 
to the uffect that at least ten per cent, 
probably much more, would be tho 
certain returns to the fortunate share- 
holders. Exj^rieiico ere long proved 
that by doubling the estimated costs, 
and halving the estimated profits, a. 
much nearer approximation to the 
truth would bo oWined. Under the 
influence of such powerful excitements 
it may be believed that, without im- 
puting to any one deliberate and in- 
tentional falsehood, great exaggeration 
prevailed ; most erroneoustviews ^ere 
successfully palmed off upon the com- « 
mittees, ana a vasfr anioimt solid 
wealth was for ever thrown away, to ^ 
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the utter ruin o| great numbers of in- 1 
nocent persons. These truths were ere ! 
long too clearly demonstrated by the ‘ 
resmt. It was computed that no less 
than jS 16,000,000 was e^cpended in 
surveys, legislation, or litigation con- 
nected with the bills got up during the 
railway mania before they got thr(^igh 
Parliament; of the £300,000,000 in 
round numbers which the lines were 
computed to cost, ©early a third has 
never paid anything the shape of 
dividend, and on the remaining two- 
thirds the net receipts, after deducting 
the working expenses, would not on 
an average exceed 3 per cent.* 

6. It would be well if the historian 
had only to record the immediate 
losses which arose to the parties con- 

* The sums authorised to be expended by 
Acts of Parliament on railwaya in the United 
Kingdom were as follows in the undermen- 
tioned years ; 

£3,801,350 


1843, 

1844, 

1845, 
1840, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


17,870,361 

60,824,088 

162,090,224 

40,307,395 

14,620,471 

3,155,332 


In 7 years, £302,826,221 

The entire receipts from and numbers of 
travellers on these linos, from which nearly 
one-lialf required to bo deducted for working 
expenses, were, — 

^ Number 

Yean, Gross Receipts. of PaKKiigem. 

1845, . £6,209,714 33,791,253 

1846, . 7,565,569 43,790,793 

. 1847, . 8,510,886 51,352,163 

. 9,993,532 67,965,070 

1849, ^ 11,200,901 60,398,159 

The number of lines completed in these 
railways was in I860,— 

^ , 3 Miles. 

England, .... 4656 

Scotland, .... 846 

Ireland, .... 494 

6996 

The Parliamentary expenses incurred in 
getting some of the principal of these lines 
were,— 

Great Western, £89,197 

London and Birmingham, 72,868 
Northern and Eastern, . 74,166 

South-EasteAi, . . 83,222 

Eastern Counties, . . 39,171 

London acd Sonth-Westein, 41,407 
Manchestjr and Leeds, . 49,100 

^ Sheffield wd lilanchester, 31,473 
QlasSbw ^d Greefiock, . 23,181 

North Midland, . , . 41,349 

These figures exhibit only the expenses in- 


cerhed in them from these gigahtic 
undertakings. But unfortunate^ the 
evil did not stop here; but, <I!r the 
contrary, has impressed its, mark in a 
lasting way on the national character, 
and on the estimation in which the 
Legislature is held. From the extra-' 
vagant speculations and unbounded 
gains and loi^es of the years during 
which the mania lasted, may be datetl 
a great change, and one materially for 
the worse, in the niarcantile character 
of the country. The old English mer- 
chant^ cautious, upr^t, honourable, 
lavish in his charities, economical in 
his household, liberal to others,^ sav- 
ing upon himself, has disappeared. 
“Namqne avaritia fidem, probitatem 
ceterasque artes bobas subvortit ; pro 
his superbiam, crudelitatem, deos ne- 
gligere, omnia venalia habere edocuit. 
Hsec primo paullatim crescere, inter- 
dum viuaicari. Rost, ubi contagio 
quasi pestilentia invasit civitas imrfiU- 
tata.” * In the joint-stock companies 
which succeeded the individual direc- 
tion ^ the old English merchant, fa- 
cilities to fraud were multiplied, in- 
ducements to probity taken away. 
Forgery and embezzlement hoped for 
evasion in the careless management of 
the many ; honesty and integrity lost 
their appropriate reward by their fruits 
being shared by numl^rs. Every spe- 
cies of fraud — false balance-sheets, 
false divideSds, cooked accounts — ^was 
perpetrated, in some casc,s^th long- 
continued cc'icealment and immense 
profits. When at length inquiries were 
begun, the perpetrators of tne iniquity 

enrred by the promoia's of the bills, without 
those incurred by those who oppoat^^ them, 
which were often of still larger amount. — 
Pari. Beport, July 10, 1850; Porter, 826,384, 
3d edit. * 

The following figures fihow'the Immense 
development of the railway system in recent 
years in the United Kingdom 

Kufnber 

Year& MIIai: Oron R«c«tpt& of PaMctUrei^ 

1802, 11,561 £29,128,668 180,485,725 

—Statistical Abstract, No. xi. p. 91. ^ 

' “ For avaHce subverted faith, probity, and 

oil other good dispositions ; instead of these 
we have pride, cruelty, negligence of the 
gods, regard of everything as venal ' These 
feelings first grraually Increased, then came 
to be openly vindicated. At length the con- 
tagion invaded the state as yet unchanged.” 
—Sallust, Belli^at. 
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ha* in general escaped. Aware of 
what was coming, they had in time 
dispeled f fttheir shares to the widow 
and the trphan, who, deceived by 
their repftsentations, bore the penal< 
ty of their sins. The transferable na- 
ture of the shares in those public com- 
panies added immensely to the facUi- 
^es of fraud, for the shares could be 
msposed of before the neceit was dis- 
covered. Unfortunately the Legisla- 
ture itself did not in the general why:l 
escape, at least in general estimation, 
unscathed; ancithe railway commit- 
tees, pressed with business, and dis- 
straeted by opposite opinions from 
witnesses of equal respeotability and 
skill, gave such various and contra- 
dictory decisions, that the public 
confidence in the wisdom and dis- 
interestedness of their legislation was, 
for the time at least, ser^ptisly im- 
paired. 

Another consequence of a very 
curious and unexpected kind arose 
from the rise and extraordina^^xten- 
sion of railway speculation in Great 
Britain at this time, and this was the 
division on a vital questioif which 
it occasioned in the landed interest. 
The first step taken by every rail- 
way company, when any new line was 
to be set on foot, was to endeavour 
to conciliate the landed proprietors 
through whose estates it was to pass, 
and mis they did by onering them 
shares oijiim new undertaking, and 
ample ^unA in name dSidamages for 
the ground taken. If neither bait 
took, and®a squire proved obdurate, 
generally got such ample damages 
from ^e Junes, who deemed the rail- 
way funds ineschaustible, as entirely 
o^^^his eyes and altered his views 
as to the comparative merit of the 
railway and landed interest. In this 
way most important object was 
gained, attended with decisire effects 
«n the great contest which immediate- 
ly after ensued. The landed intereslv < 
hitherto so united, was divided; a 
considerable portion of it came to re- 
^rd its interests as ii^entified with 
Sio railways— that is, thS commercial 
interest— rather than with the fields 
— that the agricul^ral. It was 


the constant argument of the Anti-" 
Corn-Law League that the repeal of 
the laws protecting agriculture would 
immensely augment the internal traf- 
fic of the country, aud that between 
the effects of large quantities of grain 
coming in, and still larger of minerals 
an(h manufactures going out, an un- 
limited amount of carriage on the rail- 
ways might with confidence be antici- 
pated. ^ere can^e no question tliat 
these views wew, in part at least, well 
founded ; and being presented to a 
generation heated by the railway 
mania, and the very persons most 
likely in the first instance to profit 
by it, they proved with many land- 
ed proprietor extremely serviceable. 
Their mterests as claimants on rail- 
ways or owners of their shares over- 
balanced their interests as proprietors 
of the soil. Thus at the very time 
when the universal distress arising 
from five bad seasons in succession 
had engendered a powerful lea^io, 
which was making unheard-of eflorts 
to abolish every remnant of protection 
to agriculture, an element of seduction 
was thrown among its defenders, which 
caused many of them at tho decisive 
moment to disappcai* from the ranks 
in which they liad hitherto been 
found. 

8, The idfmecliate effect of tho vast 
expenditure of capital upon domestic 
undertakings, which the railw^ mania 
occasioned, was immense, 
mand for labourers was ^ch, that 
even the multitudes of workmen who 
came #ver from the neighbouring isl- 
and, to the number at one time of 
nearly a million, were unablei to satis- 
fy it. Wages of ^ all kinds rose to 
nearly douUe their former amount. 
Common day-labourers, instead of 
eighteen pence, were getting half-a- 
crown and three shillings a-day ; col- 
liers and iron - miners six or seven 
shillings, instead of three shillings 
and sixpence or four shillings. The 
price of all the materials used in rail- 
ways, especiaUy iron, rc^ to rfU ex- 
travagant height; in DOTeraher 18461, 
it was at £12 a tofl, moreth^fl double^ 
its former price. The immense sun^ 
circulated in wages augmented to a 
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very great degre^ the consumption of especially to the commercial and mahu- 
butcher-meat, beer, tea, sugar, and all facturing classes. It has in a mcmner 
articles of wearing apparel, which dif- brought the different workshops or the 
fused prosperity through the dealers empire together, and enabled each to 
in these'n-rticles.* The shuttle and the obtain in an incredibly short^'space of 
hammer rang merrily ; joy and glad- time, and at a comparatively trifling 
ness for a brief space pervaded the expense, what it requires from the *' 
land. This state of general prospe^^ty other. Immense is the advantage 
was attended, as is always the case, thence accruina to all the branches o^ 
with one result, at which every friend manufacture ; so great, indeed, as to 
of mankind must rej^'ice, a sensible di- have lengthened the start, already suf- 
minution of crime. + Ttus is generally, ficjently great, which Great Britain 
it may be said always, the consequence had acquired over other nations in 
of a state of prosperity and a general these respects. To tlm agriculturists 
increase in the demand for labour. It also, especially in distant localities, it 
arises in some degree, without doubt, has proved a very great benefit,®l)y 
from the lessening of the number of bringing them in a manner much 
those unhappy persons who are forced nearer their principal markets, and 
by actual want and? suffering into the enabling butcTier-meat and dairy pro- 
commission of crime. But in many duce of every kind to be brought even 
more instances it is to be ascribed to from the most distant places to the 
the giving the working classes, gene- metropolis, ^nd great towns; while the 
rally speaking, occupation; a more inhabitants there have equally gained, 
effectual antidote against crime, in all by the lessened price at which the.% 
ranks of society, than any other which articles can be purchased. In one re- 
human wisdom has ever yet devised, spect, Jiowever, it has been attended 
9. In one respect the general adop- by a consequence by no means equally 
tion of the railway system in the Brit- satisfactory, and w'hich has already 
ish Islands has proved a lasting benefit, come to Exercise an important influ- 

* Tho following figures, quoted by Sir R. Peel, in his address to the electors of Tam- 
worth, prove the great effect of the railway expenditure in ameliorating the condition and 
enlarging the consumption of the people 


Articles CoiSniincd. 

lt41 

1840 « 

Cocoa, . , . . 'lb. 

Coffee, .... do. 

CuiTants, . . . cwt. 

^Rice, .... do. 

Pepper, ... lb. 

Sugar, . . . . cwt. 

Molasses, . . . do. 

Tea, .... lb. 

Tobacco and Snuff, . do. 

Brandy, , . . gallons, 

Geneva, ... do. 

British Spirits, . . do. 

Malt charged with duty, bushels, j 

1,930,764 ‘ 
28,420,980 
100,071 
245,887 ^ 
2,750,790 
4,065,971 
402,422 
36,681,877 
22,308,385 
1,165,1.37 
15,404 
' 20,642,333 
36,164,446 | 

2,962,327 
36,781,391 
859,316 ^ 
466,961 
3,297,431 
5,231,845 
582,665 
46,728,208 
27,001,903 
1.515,954 
40,211 
23,122,581 
41,979, 0«) 


—Sir R. Peel to fSlectora of Tamworth, July 1347.— PecZ’a Memoirs, il. p. 104. 

t Committals in England, Scotland, «iND Ireland. 

Team England. «; l^ootland. ^ Ireland. 

1842 31,300 4,189 21,186 

1843 29,591 3,616 20,126 

1844 26,542 3,575 1&448 

IS^ 24,303 3,537 C6,696 

1846 25,107 4,069 

— toRTER, pp. 046, 658, 603. 


18,492 
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€nce upon the political balance and 
futile destinies of the State. It has 
enormously increased the inhabitants 
and wealth) and in a proportional 
degree augmented the’ political pre- 
ponderance, of the great towns. The 
metropolis and the chief commercial 
and manufacturing cities having be- 
come so easy of accesp the concourse 
of the inhabitants of the country to the 
vast emporiums of industry, wealth, 
and pleasure, has been increased totan 
unprecedented degree. The greater 
art of the puibhaaes, even by the in- 
abitants of the most distant counties, 
arc^now made in them. Their wealth 
and. population in consequence are 
rapidly augmenting, while the small 
towns are declining, and in many of 
the lural districts tiie numbers of the 
people are rapidly diminishing. Lon- 
don is now adding 60,000€B*ula annu- 
^y to its numbers ; Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, from 10,000 to 
12,000 each ; while from the agricul- 
tural districts of Ireland 2,^00,000 
human beings have emigrated during 
the last sixteen years, and, generally 
speaking, the inhabitants of die purely 
agricultural or pastoral counties are 
declining. This is a most serious con- 
sideration, for it augments the re- 
semblance, in many respects so close, 
between the ftate and prospects of 
society in the Bfitish Islands, and that 
Which characterised Italy and Greece 
in the dfldLning days of the Roman 
Empire. • ^ 

10. In. one respect the railway sys- 
tem has bequeathed a great and en- 
during benefit to the species, which 
will survive the empire which gave it 
birth. It has brou^t to the i^abit- 
towns the means of going to 
the country, a8d to the inhabitants of 
the country the means of going into the 
towns. “Railways,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “ were to run not %nly along 
the margin of the southern part of the 
island, and round the margin of t)i8 
misty Scottish mountains, but through 
the yale in which Furness Abbey had 
hitherto stood shroudtd, and among 
old cathedrals, of which the traveller 
might see half-a-dozen in a day. It 
was on Easter Monday 1844 that ex 
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cursion trips with . .uni-tickets were 
first heard of. Hero began the bene- 
fits of cheap pleasure-trips to the hard 
workers of the nation. The process 
had begun from which incalculable 
blessing were to accrue to the mind, ' 
morals, and manners of the people. 
F]%m ^is time the exclusive class was 
to meet the humbler classes face to 
face. The peer, and the manufacturer, 
and the farmer, •were heiicefortli to 
meet and talkfln the railway carriage, 
and have a chance of understanding 
each other. The proud were to part 
with some of their prejudice, and the 
ignorant with some of their ignorance ; 
and other walls of partition than park 
enclosures were to bo thrown down. 
The operative was to see new sights 
hitherto quite out of his reach— the 
ocean, the mountain, the lake, and 
old ruins, and new inventions; and 
the London artisan was ere long to 
live within sight of trees and gicen 
fields, and yot go to his work every 
day. As unwholesome streets in Lon- 
don were pulled down, hamlets were 
to arise at a little distance in the 
country, from which the humbler 
classes could go and return to their 
daily labour in the centre of the town. 
The diet of millions was to he im- 
proved, fish and foreign fruits being 
conveyed from the town into the coun- 
try, and milk, butter, and vegetables, 
fresh from the country, into th e town s. 
Everybody’s wants were W*i!fSSSmo 
known by the general conilfhunication 
about to be established, and the sup- 
ply Was «to reach the want) and the 
wish. The change was vast, the pro- 
spect magnificent; but this change, 
like every other, had to pass at its 
outset’ through a wilderness of diffi- 
culties.” 

11. It can hardly be supposed that 
a statesman so experienced as Sir R. 
Peel was really deceived by the flatter- 
ing and fallacious ap^rances whicli 
the effects of the railwSy mania at first 
exhibited, or that he imagine^ pre- 
sent prospects were to fie perpetual. 
Certain it is, however, ^at^e acted 
aa if he believed this really was to her 
the case. Carried away by the tumult 
of activity and temporaiy prosperity 
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which pervaded the country, he did £590,447,000 ! It is difficult to say to 
evo^hiiig in his power, hotli as what state the county ^wouldb havo 
individual and the head of the Govern- been reduced if these wild speculations 
mont, to swell the enthusiasm in which had all been carried into execution ; 
it origdhated. By the existing rules of and nothing can iUustrate so strongly 
Parliament, a tenth of the estimated the extreme peril of the course on which 
expense of every railway required to bo Government had now adventured, 
deposited before the bill for prom^ing in first passing a Bank Charter Act, 
it was introduced. A committee was which in effe^^b compelled the Bank, 
appointed to consider the subject in and all other banks, to lower their 
1844, and it recommended that the discounts to 3 per cent when gold was 
deposit-money shoulft be reduced a plentiful, and then a Railway Act, 
half, or to a twentieth, which was which reduced the sums required to 
immediately made the foundation of a be paid in deposit on the projected 
bill which obtained the sanction of lines from 10 to 5 per cent. 

Parliament in the same session. To 13. Like many other rash and im- 
this great concession in favour of spe- prudent courses of conduct, however 
culation, the vast increase in it which fraught with lasting and perilous con- 
so soon after took place, and the un- sequences, the measures of Government 
bounded effects which thence arose, is at this period were attended by iinme- 
in a great measure to be ascribed. The diate and flattering benefits. The path 
general fervour on the subject was ere which Idjlfdirectly over the abyss was- 
long still farther inflamed by the im- in the outset strewed with flowef^. 
posing ceremony which took place at The prosperous condition of all the 
the commencement of the Trent Val- great interests in the country was un- 
ley Railway, when Sir R. Peel in per- equivrially evinced in the returns of 
son, with a silver spado, turned up the its trade, manufactures, shipping, and 
first sod, which was followed by the revenue. The imports between 1842 
mo.st enthusiastic speeches on the un- and 1847 rose from £65,000,000 to 
bounded prospects which these under- £90,000,000; and the declared value 
takings were to open to the county, of the British and Irish exports from 
12. To appreciate the immense effect £47,000,000 to £68,000,000. The rev- 
this reduction in the sum^ required as enue, notwithstanding a reduction of 
deposits to be paid had in 'stimulating taxation in these five years of about 
these extraordinary undertakings, it £ £6,000,000,' which more than compen- 
only necessary to refer to the official sated the income-tax, had advanced 
a^uSi-i^ of the railways, for which from £47,0^,000 to jSjft',600,000. 
plans weft deposited in terms of the The shipping in the same period rose 
Act of Parliament up to the 31st Bo- from 4,600,000 tons to abov*^ 7,000,000 
cember 1846. The number of these tons, indicating an increase of at least 
lines for which plans wore lodged was, 50 per cent in the bulk and weight of 
in 1844, 248 ; but in 1845 it had risen the exports and imports of the^coun- 
to the enormous amount of 815 ! The try, AU this took place not only 
sums deposited on the lines in the first without any increase, ^ut with^iSii^x- 
year were £6,432,166, and the esti- traordinay diminution, in our imports 
mated sums to complete the under- of food, which, till the disastrous years 
takings were £44,927,000. In the 1846 and 1847, which witnessed the 
succeeding year, however, the capital Irish fanfine, had sunk to little more , 
required to bo paid on deposits for new ^hsn 300,000 quarters of wheat a-year ! ' 
projects was £b9,186,000; the sum.of|lt must be^^nfessed that this extra- 
£60,927,000 had been already expend ordinary flood of prosperiy, enduring 
ed on the Ij^ies in the course of exe- for five years immediately succeeding 
' cution ; and) the liabilities connected a corresponding period of unmitigated 
with th4 new projects, after deducting adversity which had preceded it, af- 
the deposits paid, amounted to the forded a just a^bject of congratulation 
enormous and almost fabulous sum of to the Prime Minister, and seemed to 
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■warrant the confidence of the country sumption, I would nit have proDOS( 
in a si^atesn^n whose magic wand had this if I had not felt the strongestper- 
80 quickly Converted desolation and suasion that by continuing the incoW- 
ruin into/lches and prosperity. * tax it will be in the powerof the House 
14. Sir R. Peel made an adroit use to make arrangements with refipect to 
the flood of prosperity which, from taxation, which will be the foundation 
a temporary cause, was thus poured of great future c(mmercial prosperity, 
upon the country, to cany out to a andiwhich will add materially to the 
much greater extent ^han he had comforts of those who are called upon 
hitherto done the new commercial to contribute to it. In considering the 
policy with which he conceived the taxes on consumpiion wliich arc to bo 
wellbeing of the country was indjp- reduced, the points to be taken into 
solubly wound up. He was enabled view are the weight of the taxes which 
to meet the Parflament of 1845 in the enter into the price of articles of gene- 
most triumphant manner. The wis- ral consumption, those which press 
dom* of his policy seemed to be estab- most heavily on the raw materials 
lislied, beyond the possibility of doubt, which constitute the staple maniifac- 
by the result. Instead of the woefill tures of tho country, the comparative 
tale of a deficit, which under the ad- expense incurred in their collection, 
ministration of his predecessors had so and which taxes, if removed, would 
often sickened the heart of the nation, give most scope to the commercial en- 
he was to come forward wittithe glad terprise of the country. These are the 
tilings of a large "surplus. Suppos- objects which Government have had in 
ing, ne said, tho property-tax-to be view, in the selection of taxes forre- 
continued, the revenue in the year Auction, which I am about to propose, 
ending 5th April 1846 would ^ount 1 do not propose to maintain any con- 
to £63,700,000, and the expenditure sideraUe mrplm of income over expen> 
would bo only £49,700,000, even after diture; but in the con-riction that the 
taking into account an inA-ease of House will at all events maintain piib- 
£1,000,000 for the service of the navy, lie credit, I shall propose a reduction 
which he most wisely proposed. But of certain duties which are rather on- 
as £600,000 of this surplus consisted eroiis than productive. First, to begin 
of payments from China, which would with sugar, I propose to lower the 
only continue a year more, he would duty on bAwn muscovado from 25s. 
take the incomc^at £68,190,000, leav- 3d. to 14s. On East India sugar of 
ing a surplus of £3,400,000 when the the same description, the duty to be 
additjpn^dltimates fo^he navy were 18s. 8d., and on free-labo^ f 
taken into*consideratlou^ sugar 28s. 8d. The efleoA of these 

16. ** I glow approach,'- said Sir Ro- changes will be, I think, to lower tho 
bert, “ the most important question pricePof sugar l^d. a-pound at a cost 
oi all, which is, how we are to dispose to the revenue of £1,300,000 a-year. 
of this surplus. I propose to do so by The export duty on coals I propose 
wco??ie-toaj, to take away altogether at a cost of 

reduUii^ in the dvMes on con- £120,000. On the raw materials em- 

* Exports, Imports, and Revenue of Great Britain, and Shipping and 
Poor-Rates op England prom 1842 to 1847, both included. 
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ployed in inanlifactures, 813 in num- i 
Der, I propose' to remove altogether 
the duly on 430, which will get rid ■ 
of a vast number of troublesome ac- ' 
countS)> and no small amount of ex- 

S ense ; and release altogether from 
uty the important raw materials of 
silk, hemp, flax, certain kinds of 3 ^ms, 
furniture woods, animal and vegetable 
manures, and a great variety of lesser 
articles. The entife loss to the Treas- 
ury from these reduct^ns will be only 
£320,000, and the relief to the coun- 
try immense. The duty on cotton 
wool is to be entirely taken off, at a 
loss of £630,000 to the Exchequer. 
The duty on glass is from 200 to 300 
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largely benefited by the Chinese pay- 
ments, the income has not re^yered 
itself, and but for that trfx the nation 
would be still in an annuf^ deflciency 
of nearly £2,000,000. Your boasted 
surplus is entirely made up of the ii\- 
come - tax ; and, markworthy circum- 
stance, the effect of the lar<»e repeal of 
the indirect J(axes made three yes^s 
ago has not been, as was predicted, to 
restore the revenue in other quarters, 
Ijpt were it not for the direct income- 
tax the Exchequer would still be in a 
state of lamentable deficiency. Sir R. 
Peel has calculated the surplus, even 
with the income-tax kept on, aif only 
£90,000 ; and that excess, small as it 


per cent on the cost of the manufac- is, rests entirely upon the supposition 
tured article, a burden which renders of an increased consumption which 
competition impossible with the man- was by no means sure of being real- 
ufacturers of France, Belgium, and Bo- ised. We are told that the selection 


hernia. 1 propose to take this tax off 
altogether, which will occasion a loss 
to tne revenue of £642,000. These 
reductions taken together amount to 
£3,338,000, being within a trifle of 
tli'e surplus of £3,409,000 with which 
the House has to deal. In considera- 
tion of these reductions, and of the 
benefit they will confer upon the coun- 
try, I propose the farther continuance, 
for the limited period of three years. 


of article on which the tax is to bo 
remitted has beeii made on the pnn- 
ciple of being able to take off the en- 
tire income-tax at the end of three 
more years j but in proceeding on that 
supposition it is much to be mared ho 
is repeating again the too sanguine 
anticipiftions of ‘Prosperity Robin- 
son,’ who took off taxes to the amount 
of three or four millions, expecting 
that ill three years the revenue would 


of tlie income-tax.” 

16. On the other hand* it was con- 
tended by Mr Baring : “Sir R. Peel 
originally demanded the income-tax 
years as a means of tempor- 
arily restm-iug the revenue, upon the 
promise that the tax, when tnis had 
been effected, was to be remove^,; but 
what is the state of the finances now ? 
On the face of his own estimate the 
income in the ensuing year, if yon de- 
«luct from it the income-tax and the 
Chinese payments, is only £47,900,000, 
and the expenditure £49,700,000, leav- 
ing a deficiency on the revenue, as it 
stood before it was laid on, of £1,800,000. 
This is a circumstance well worthy of 
consideration. © You imposed the in- 
come-tax to close a deficiency and com* 
^pensalo a Jajge reduction of indirect 
faxation, an& after a trial of three 
^ years in c. pellod of^irofound and uni- 
"" versal jicace, and when the public re- 
venues during all that time have been 


in consequence increase five millions. 

17. “ The facts by* no means war- 
rant these axpectatUns. Nothing is 
so fallacious in principle, or has been 
so often disproved in prfe:^ce,^^a8 the 
assertion nolf^so often re{>eat^, that 
the only way to insure an increase of 
the revenue is to lower the duties. The 
contrary has been decisively establish- 
ed by experience ; scarcely an inotance 
is to be found in our annals of a con- 
.siderable remission of taxatioxf^beiag 
followed by such an increase of con- 
sumption as compensated the loss to 
the revenue. In 1816 the revenue 
was £71,900,000 ; taxes were taken off 
to the amount of £17,600,000 ; and in *’ 
•^819 the ro^nue was only£62, 165,000, 
showing a difference of £19,746,000 ; * 
and proving that the other brapehes 
of the revenuesiso far from having im- 
proved by thi§ ^eat reduction of taxes, 
had actually fallen off in the next three 
years by £2,600,000, even after de- 
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ductin'? from the deficiency the whole observation in this delite an*l decision ^ 
amoujii: of the t^xes remitted. In the : of the House. The tet is, that by 
five years enaing in 1826 the taxes re- common consent the income-tax waa 
mitted £13,000,000, and the re- now continued for three years longer, 
venue was not restored by about when not only had all the (fircum- 
^4, 000, 000. In the three years end- stances stated in iustification of its firat 
mg in 1829 the taxes taken off were imposition ceased to exist, but the sit- 
£9,600,000 ; but even in 1839 the re- uatiAi of the nation was the reverse, 
venue had not recover^ the loss by In 1842 the neAVshadjust been received 
£4,600,000. Between 1815 and 1830 of an unparalleled disaster in Affghan- 
the taxes taken off were £33,000,000 ; islan; an expeusiv# war wiis raging in 
and the loss to the revenue wa* China ; and Go^rnment at home Tiad 
£22,000,000. In the face of these to contend with a yawning^ deficit 
facts, so unifoni and so long conti- yearly increasing, which at length had 
nued. what ground is there for boliev- reached the fonnidable amount of 
ing tnat the effect of the present re- £3,500,000 a-year. Noav, tlio disaster 
mission of taxes will be different, or in Affghanistan had been effaced by a 
that increased consumption will now glorious triumph; the war in Chma 
for the first time folloAV diminished had ceased, and its expenses been sue-, 
duties ? It is too evident that the ceeded by a larM tribute, which had 
expectation is entirely illusory; in- considerably tended to right the British 
creased consumption will n^^r com- finances; profound peace prevailed in 
pei|^te seriously-diminished indirect every part of the world; and so far 
taxation, and if the House agrees to from a deficit of £3,600,000 a-year 
remit the duties on consumption now existing, there was a surplus in the 
proposed for reduction, it is equiialent hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
to consenting for ever to what ho has chequer of exactly that amount. Yut 
himself called Hhe dire scoyrge of the income-tax was renewed without 
direct taxation.’ ” any abatement ! The second is, that 

18. Notwithstanding these argu- the large surplus which, for the first 
ments, so entirely were the views of time since 1837, the public finances 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in exhibited, was applied, not to the rc- 
harmpny with the ideas of the great duction of tjje income or other direct 
majority of the House, that the bill taxes, but of a variety of indirect taxes, 
passed, with very^little opposition, by considered as oppressive to the springs 
a majority of 208, the numbers being of industry, or as entering largely i n ^ 
263 to^S.'^Vhis great majority was the price of articles of gensf*d'i6i!m 
obtained by l;he junction §f nearly the sumption. The third was, •that no 
whole Libei^ party with the adherents surplus whatever was reserved for the 
of the Admimatration, leaving d. small Uquidftion of the National Debt, the 
minority of decided Protectionists and interest being provided for, and no 
Radicals alone in opposition. But more. The times were far di^nt from 
although this financial project thus those when the House of Commons 
exoite^ery little discussion, and was pledged itself, by solemn protestations 
carried by so la^e a m^ority, yet it in X819, never, under any circum- 
was a most unfortunate step in the stances, to suffer the Sinking Fund to 

^financial Mstory of Great Britain, and sink below £5,000,000. A new sys- 
was the first decided announcement of tern of finance directly opposed to the 
\he new commercial and financial eys- former had been adopt^ which work- 
tern which was thereafter^for a con*^| ed as great a change in our national 
siderahle period to govern the Legis- prospects as free trade did in our^jom* 
lature.of the country. mercial ; and that system Iponsisted in 

19. Three things emiiJIgtly descrip- the substitution 0^ director hidirect' 

tive of the vast alteration in the ideas taxation, and the entire abanAninent 
of men, and the ruling^rinciples of of the Sinking Fund. • 

statesmen, are particularly w’orthy of 20. The Sinking Fund hatl been so 
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long ignored^ in consequence of its matter of necessity. Thus the mone- 
almost constant disappearance, since tary system of Sir R.»P^1 wa^he im- 
the moneta^ system of 1819 was in- mediate cause of the exmetion of the ‘ 
tFoduced. The National Debt, which Sinking Fund, the fearfuryeductwan in 
in 18l9 was £794,980,480, in 1844 was the military and naval armaments of 
still £771,069,868— showing a diminu- the State, the abandonment of protec- 
tion of only £23,000,000 m twenty- tion, and introduction of free trade in 
live years. In the twenty-^(f y^s its room, and the reimposition of the 
ending with 1850, the sum paid on was income - taxtas a permanent burden 
only £16,647,000. The nation had upon the nation— effects so great and 
thus become acedStomed to regard the momentous as amply to vindicate the 
reduction of the l^tional Debt as, pprominent place assigned to that sys- 
practicaUy speaking, an impossibility ; tern among the great springs of social 
iind therefore it was not surprising that change in those islands in the first half 
the entire devotion of the surplus to of the nineteenth century. , 
the reduction of taxation by Sir R. Peel 


excited veiy little attention. But it 
is not so apparent how they so quietly 
submitted, in a period of profound 
peace and unexampled prosperity, to a 
substitution of a heavy direct for a com- 
paratively light indirect taxation, and 
the reimposition of a burden against 
which the people had risen as one man 
at the close of the French war. This 
was no doubt in a great degree owing 
to the fact, that the income-tax, as 
now restored, reached incomes only 
above £160 a-year, whereas the former 
came down to £60, and the nation 
generally had no objection to a heavy 
load of exclusive taxation being laid 
on a body of proprietors pot numbering 
in all two hundred thousand persons. 
Add to this, that the mercantile class, 
Jaken as a body, always advocate direct 
lii prefe-’ence to indirect taxation, for 
the simfile reason that they can easily 
evade the former but not the latter. 
This the landholders cannot ddi,* They 
liope, too, that the diminution of in- 
direct taxes will augment their sales 
and increase their profits. But the 
main reason why at this juncture the 
substitution of direct for in(Brect taxa- 
tion to so considerable an extent was 
not seriously objected to was, that the 
effect of the chi^pening system intro- 
duced in 1819, and rigidly carried ouj 
])y subsequexft Acts^ had been to occa- 
sioi^so great a fall in the price of the 
articles of^ommerce, ana the conse- 
quent inobmes of ihe persons dealing 
in thel), tnat a corresponding dimi- 
^..iiution in the fiscal burdens attaching 
to them had become, in a manner, a 


21. While Great Britain was thus 
engaged in the prosecution of changes 
consequent on the extension of the 
currency during the influx of gold un- 
der the Bank Charter Act, and the 
effects'^ the alterations were appear- 
ing in an entire change in the fintfccial 
and commercial policy of the State, 
Ireland was fast relapsing into the state 
of srf^age barbarism from which it had 
been temporarily extricated by the in- 
flnenep of O’Connell and the preaching 
of Father Mathew. During the in- 
fluence of the former the passions of 
the people had been kept enchained as 
by the arms of a mighty enchanter, in 
order to hurl them,i}ike the fotefe of a 
well-disciplined army, with accumu- 
lated for<fe againsrthe Government. 
Under the enthusiasm ajvakened by 
the latter, funds, w?ich«hitherto 
had been wasted in riot and intoxica- 
tion, were mainly directed*^o the forma- 
tion and support of a fund destined 
to effect the repeal of the Union, 'knd 
the severance of Ireland from*bonnec- 
tion with Great Britain. But although 
during particular Dements or ferVour 
such political or religious passions may 
prevail over the natural wants and in^r- 
stincts of our nature, no reliance can 
be placSd on their exercising any lastjr 
ing sway over mankind. The period 
of reactiofi speedily arrives, and when 
it does, the effects of the long pent-np ^ 
passions, like the ravages (ff a resti-ain- 
ed flood, aira^bnly the greater from the 
duration of the previous coercion. This 
truth was strikingly evinced in Ireland 
at this period ; for the serious crimes 
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fhr winch persons were committed in 
1845 w^jje only 16,696, while in 1846 
•they had risenHo 18,492, and in 1847, 
when ;fhG faiyfne had be^n, to 31,209. 

22. Sir R. Peel was deeply affected 
by^the accounts which reached him 
from all quarters of the increase of 
disorder and a^rian crimes in Ire- 
land, and the relaxation the strong 
bond of coercion which had hitherto 
been thrown on the passions of the 
people by the influence of the Roman j 
Catholic clergy ; and he thought the 
means of restoring^rder could only be 
found in raising the character and ex- 
tending the influence of the higher 
classes of the Romish clergy. He en- 
deavoured, with this view, to extend 
to them, and to the community gene- 
rally, the benefits of an improved sec- 
ular and religious education. Impress- 
ed with these ideas, he inserteMn the 
Queer’s Speech in this session a re- 
commendation to the Commons to con- 
sider the best means of extending and 
improving academical education iniEre- 
land; and in pursuance of this sugges- 
tion, Sir James Graham broughj: ui a 
bill on 9th May for the erection 01 three 
colleges— one at Belfast, one at Cork, 
and pne in Limerick— where the most; 
ample means were to be afforded for 
education to all clf^sos and all sects of 
religion. There were to be no theolo- 
gical professors in%ny of tkem ; the 
object being to famish the means of 
secular eiiucaf^ without i^ligious dis- 
tinction ; but every facilit^as to be 
given to the«establishmeiit of theolo- 
gical chairs bv voluntary means in 
connection witn the colleges. It could 
not be ftaid that this establishment 
was excessive in a country where there 
were at fhis time.8,400,000 inhabit- 
ants, 400,000 chilaren at the national 
Mhools, and as yet only one university 
— that of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
,, mt proposed, too, was very mhflerate, 
bting only £100,000 to build the three 
colleges, ani £18,000 a-yeaiWrom the 
Consolidated Fund to keep them up. 

•The bill.pa8sed, accordingly, by a ma- 
jority of 177 to 26 in th#iJommon8, 
and without a division in the Lords, 
and the colleges were estal^i^hed. Sin- 
cere but vehement partisans on both 


sides, however, violentllr objected to 
the absence of religious teaching, and 
the cry of ** godless colleges ” resound- 
ed alike in the Protestant and the Ca- 
tholic ranks. Yet, however m\fch it 
is to be regi'etted that circumstances 
should ever occur wMch render it ne- 
ceimr]ffcto sepamte religious from socu- 
larTducatioii, it is difficult to see what 
other plan could have been followed in 
a country so distraclid by theological 
idisputes, that eaclf party would rather 
see their children ignorant than edu- 
cated by their opponents. And al- 
though the new colleges have not been 
attended \vith all the success wliich 
was anticipated from them, their pro- 
CTesa has been respectable, and they 
nave undoubtedly conferred great bene- 
fits on the community. 

23. Another measure, framed with 
the view of elevating the character of, 
and lessening the political danger aris- 
ing from, the Roman Catholic clergy, 
was brought forward in this session, 
which excited a much more violent 
opposition, and is still the subject of 
deep regret to a largo and influential 
portion of the community. This was 
an enlarged endowment for Maynooth 
College, where the Catholic clergy were 
educated in the principles of tlunr own 
faith. The orimnal grant <0 this estab- 
lishment had been £9000 a-year ; but 
this was found to be altogether inade- 
quate either to its necessities or the 
numbers of persons requiring ed«ati6itSr 
there, who. being almost all in fae very 
humblest ranks of life, were unable to 
contribifte anything to the expenses of 
the college. To remedy this defect, 
and, if possible, elevate the class both 
of the teachers and the pupils at the 
seminary, Sir R. Peel proposed to ex- 
tend the Government jpmt to £26,380 
a-year, to make proviiSon for five hun- 
dred students, and raise the professors' 
salaries, so as to insure comfort and 
respectability to persons holding these 
sftuations. As might hiVe been ex- 
pected, this measure excited tfie iqpst 
violent opposition among t^e zealous^ 
Protestants, and m^tings^ern held 
in every part of the Kingdom si soon 
as it was Drought forward, in which it 
was denounced, in the most tinmcas- 
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ured terms, ns a direct encouragement j 
of Popery, superstition, and treason, ' 
toth to the State and the Christian ' 
religion. The Dissenters over the 
whAe kingdom cordially united with 
the Episcopalians in resisting the 
measure ; and in some of the most 
violent meetings, it was proji^eiand 
carried, amidst loud acclamation^hat 
the Prime Minister should be impeach- 
ed. After maiifidays of animated and 
protracted debate^ however, the bi|i 
was carried in the Commcns by a ma- 
jority of 133, the numbers being 317 
to 184. In the Lords, it excited also 
a violent debate, but was carried by a 
majority of 157, the numbers being 
226 to 69. A protest was lodged by 
live bishops and three lay peers, on 
the ground that the bill provided 
for the maintenance of religious error 
and opposition to the Reformation, 
and countenanced the notion that re- 
ligious truth was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the State,” 

24. By this bill the Roman Catho- 
lics gained the great advantage, the 
importance of which was not at first 
perceived, but ere long became con- 
spicuous, which was, tnat the main- 
tenance of their educational establish- 
ment, on a liberal scale, was thrown 
on the consolidated fund, and thereby 
withdrawn from the £nnual votes of 
Parliament ; and there can be no doubt 
that the nation gained also, at least 
of tranquillity, by having a 
subjeoi exciting such violent passions 
emancipated from annual discussion. 
Never was a measure introdi»ced with 
better intentions, or more in harmony 
\vith the principles of an enlightened 
toleration, and yet its effects have been 
to the last degree disastrous ; and what 
is very remarkable, chiefly from its de- 
feating the ve^ object for which it was 
introduced. This is now admitted by 
every candid observer of all parties, 
relimous as well as civil. It was in- 
tended to elevate the condition ahi 
acquirements of the Catholic clergy, 
aim btinff them more into harmony 
with the» Government of the State, 
and it hashed jifet the opposite effect. 
It has lowered the standard both of 
their education and ideas, and render- 


ed them more than ever the irreconcil- 
able enemies of the Protest^t Estab- 
lishment and British connection. ThJs 
has arisen from a cause 'd Jiich was never 
thought of by either the advocates or 
the opponents of the measure ;^but 
which, when it came into operation, 
produced decisive effects, and that so 
naturally,|,that the only astonishing 
thing is, that it was not foreseen and 
predicted from the beginning. 

25. The cause of the failure is, that 
the young priests are now educated at 
home instead of 0,broad, and thereby 
become more impregnated than ever 
with the bigotry and violenf feelings 
which centuries of dissension have en- 
gendered between the rival Churches 
in Ireland. Before Maynooth was 
established, the young men intended 
for the priesthood were all sent to St 
Ome<i|irSalamanca, or some foreign imi- 
versity ; and it was the precisd^obiect 
of its institution to put a stop to this, 
because it was thought it brought the 
c%ical youth under foreign ecclesias- 
tical influence. It has prevented that 
evil, but it has induced a much greater 
one~namely, the bringing them under 
the direct control of a body much in- 
ferior in acquirement, and mucli more 
inflamed by passion, than any foreign 
hierarchy — the Romish clergy of Ire- 
land. Half a century ago, when the 
priests had all bel^n educated at a for- 
eign seminary, the Catholic incumbent 
of a paris^j in Irelanft^as*often the 
best infoifned, and sometimes the most 
liberal person in it. would be no 
easy matter to find such a phenomenon 
now. Educated at Maynooth, instruct- 
ed by its local teachers, and (wntracted 
in their ideas and information to the 
narrow and impasjjoned fieM of Irish 
contention, the priests have become 
less informed, and, as a necessary coj^ 
sequence, more bigoted. Liberality, 
whiclf was formerly advancing with 
rapid strides among them, has been 
almost entirely blimitedlby this cala- 
mitous change,^ and Great Britain has 
found to its cost that there is an evil* 
neater tl^^ that of the priesthood 
being educated at a foreign seminary, 
and that i^ being educated at their 
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v26. A measure which excited much to the heritors and kirk-session, or 
less attention at the time than these churchwardens, of eachinarish, who 
Jierccly«dfehatey. Irish questions, but formed a little court which was to sit 
was attended ^th unmitigated bless- in judgment on each claim for relief 
lugs in the ena, was the new Poor-Law preferred against the parish. Uidiap- 
Bill, introduced by Lord Advocate pily the Supremo Judges took uj) tlio 
M‘JJeill,* for Scotland, which passed idea that this administrative body 
into law in this session of Parliament, constituted a court of laiv in the legal 
Like England and all other countries seii^ of the word, and therefore that 
whi(!h embraced the Proteitant faith, their decisions could be revieived only 
Scotland at the Reformation had cx- in^he Court of Scs^n. Thus wero 
pcrienced the immense evils arising the sheriffs, the ordinary judges of the 
from the suppression of the streams bounties, ousted oF their jurisdiction 
of charity which in former days had ' in this matter ; and os a decision of 
flowed from the walls of the monastic the Court of Session could not, in geu- 
establi&lpments. Left destitute by this oral, bo obtained in loss than eigliteen 
calamitous change, in the midst of a months, and at a cost of at least 4^60- 
rude and distracted country, the poor or £70, the review of that supreme 
in Scotland were reduced to the lowest court was of course, in the case of 
point of misery, insomuch that a great paupers, practically speaking, out of 
and comprehensive measure for their the question. Thus the heritors and 
relief was in a manner forced upon the kirk-session, the very parties who were 
Legislature. This was done ^ the to bear the assessment, were rendered 
Act W79, c. 74, which, nearly con- virtually judges without appeal 
temporary with the 42d of Elizabeth, oivn cau^e. The result was that which 
the foundation of the English poor- ever has been, and ever will bo, tho 
laws, and brought about by tho slhio case whore such an absurd anomaly in 
necessity, was mainly copied from the judicial procedure is permitted ; they 
English statute, and fully imbuedUvith decided almost every case substan- 
its humane and benevolent spirit. By tially in their own favour. They did 
this Act, the poor, the sick, the aged, not absolutely resist all claims for 
the indigent, the impotent, and those parochial relief, but they doled it out 
who have not wherewithal to maintain with so sparing a hand that, practi- 
themselves, were declared entitled to cally speaking,»it was no relief at all. 
legal relief ; and tlm heritors in each A shilling a-week to a widow witli 
parish were ordered xo meet afid assess three or four children was deemed an 
themselves fo^ieir relief, the one-half ample allowance, and in most placet:':, 
to be laM on /lie landlord^ and the even this pittance was refused ;Jlor in 
other on the tenants. five-sixths of the parishes of Scotland, 

27. It is impossible that words can though y^iey all abounded with pau- 
be found indicating a more humane pers, there was no rate levied at 'all. 
iiiteiftion than those in this statute ; So far had this ^onc that it was uni- 
but unfoAunately the whole intentions versally thought in England, and even 
of the Le^slature were frustrated, and believed in many parts of Scotland 
Scotland was left,*for two centuries itself, that there were no poor-laws to- 
and a half after it had passed, practi- the north of the Tweed. 

^lly speaking, without any system of 28. As long as Scotland was a purely 
parochial relief at all, in consequence agiicultural and pastoral country, this 
o%an unfortunate decision of the Court state of things was not attended with 
‘of Session ia regard to its ^dminis- evils which might hav^ been anti- 
tration. R$eated statutes and royal cinated. The landlords were gener- 
proclamations had enjoined the sheriffs ally resident ; the collections at tho 
*and justices to put the into full church-doors for the poor \\|gre toler- 
execiition ; but the admiiRftration of ably liberal ; and a jtron jSg^elkg of 
it was intrusted, in the first instance, pride existed among the peasaiftry to 
* Now (1857) the Lord Justiw-GeneraL endure any privations rather than ap- 
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ply themselves, or allow their relations 
to apply, for Jublic charity. But with 
the sj^eacl of mines and manufactures, 
the increase of wealth, and the rise of 
^ea^ towns, this auspicious social con- 
dition of the people came to a tormin- 
action. A large proportion of the poor 
in all the^great towns came to be Irish, 
who were far from their relathTns^d 
utterly destitute ;* and the habits of 
civilised life and^requent migration of 
the working-classes from one place to 
another, rendered tnem almost all en-^ 
tiiely unknown to the athuent around 
them when overtaken by misfortune. 
These evils, which had been long felt 
and bemoaned by the humane, though 
stoutly denied by the selfish, were 
brought to a climax by the long-con- 
tinued distress in the country from 
1837 to 1842, during which the poor of 
Scotland, almost entirely unprovided 
for, underwent miseries probably un- 
paralleled in any Christian land, for 
they had the evils of civilisation with- 
tOUt its advantajges. Fortunately these 
evils, and particularly the connection 
of -continued fever, as well as other 
epidemics, with the condition of the 
poor in the lai-gor towns, at length 
attracted the attention of some mem- 
bers of the medical body. This was 
the more important, as some of the 
most benevolent members both of the 
clerical and legal professions, trusting 
too much to speculative views as to 
.4;te causes of destitution, and less con- 
vcrsaiTv with the realities of life in the 
lowest parts of our large towns, set 
themselves in decided opposition to 
any change in the old Scotch system 
of merely voluntary relief.* 

29. On the, other hand, a variety of 
facts tended, to prove, that in a com- 
plex state of society the system of vcl- 
imtary relief is never sufficient to meet 
the increase of destitution, which the 
varying modes of human existence, 
^ind the powers of procreation granted 
to the human species, naturally ii^- 
volve ; that the increase of population/ 
ins^-ead of being checked, as Malthus 

* See panicalarlv Dr Chalmers and the 
late LeJ^ Pll*a'‘Uy. Iftee Proposed Alterations 
in the ^(tish Poor-Law considered and com- 
‘ -menUd on. Edinburgh, 1840. 


and others had supposed, by^he i^. ^ 
crease of sin and misery, goes on m 
an increased ratio, un^pr any^circum-, 
stances admitting of human existence. 
The examples of Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland too surely indicated 
that,' simply by reason of the habitual 
recklessness of clmrojctefr^ and absence 
otsi!\XartiJieialwa/n>ts, in people brought 
up in a stat3 of extreme poverty, "chis 
result inevitably follows. The natural 
result of this srate of things is severe 
suffering, and sometimes absolute de- 
struction of peat part of such popula- 
tions, by famine an!l epidemic diseases. 
This consequence is always m(^t to bo 
apprehended when the richer members 
of such a people are accustomed to 
think it wisdom and charity to with- 
draw their attention from such suffer- 
ings,^ and “ pass by on the other side ; ” 
and in such a state of society the only-' 
security which experience has shown 
to bo effectual for applying remedies 
to the early stage of such evils, is that 
which is given by making Christian 
charity a part and parcel of the law, 
whereby assistance may be claimed 
by those whose habits will otherwise 
inevitably degenerate into recklessness 
and proflmacy, and systematic inspec- 
tion may be depended on for counter- 
acting idleness and imposture. For- 
tunately, these ovilj attracted the at- 
tention of one who had the heart to 
feel, the “courage to assert, and the 
ability to carry throug];i^>vhat was ne- 
cessary to^rovide a remedy for them. 
Dr Alisok, who had devoted benevo- 
lence unbounded, and talents of no 
ordinpy kind, to the alleviation of the 
suffering with which he was surrohnd- 
ed in the city of Edinburgh, wrote 
several pamphlets, portraying in such 
striking and such tButhful colours the 
destitute condition of the Scotch poor, 
that it at last attracted the notice <rf 
Goveri^ent. A commission was is- 
sued, which took evidence and report- 
ed in favjpr of the change and a bill 
was introduced by the Lord Advo- 
cate, founded on its recommendations, 
which, after encountering greftt oppo- 
sition, at length -passed into a law. 

30. By this bill the axe was so far 
laid to thet root of the evil, as that 
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irrHsponsible administration of the- tinction between the situation of the 
poor-laws was taken out of the hands poor in England, andi Ireland, and 


,of the 4ftritorij and kirk-sessions, who 
had hitherto^conducted it. A Board 
of Supervisien was appointed at Edin- 
burgh, with the able and accomplish- 
ed^ Oriental diplomatist. Sir John 


Scotland ; for while in the two fomer 
countries the able-bodied are entitled 
to relief when out of work, in tl^p lat- 
ter they have no such right. No words 
can exaggerate the disastrous effects of 


M ‘Neill, at its head, to superintend this state of things, in a country where 
generally the administration of the so^rf^aportion of the working-classes 
poor over the whole countly, and with bm often thrown out of employment 
power, at very little expense, to fix the frihn the effect of commercial or mone- 
rate of aliment to be awarded to pan- tary crises, and the strikes in the manu- 
pers. A power was given to the sher- T factoring districts, which render dcsti- 
iffs to review the decisions of the par- tute thousands not concerned in thorn, 

T -ilL-ij.j* - - ... 


ochial boards in aennitting or refusing 
to putsapplicants on the roll, and to 
decide litigated points between paidsh 
and parish. Parish boards were ap- 
pointed to be elected by the ratepayers 
above £5 a-year, who administered the 
whole poor-laws in the first instance, 
and various provisions were made for 
the ii^intenance of lunatics, fne edu- 
cation of pauper children, for medical 
attendance to the poor, and building 
poor-houses in large cities. So far the 
provisions of the Act were odmiifble, 
and they applied a remedy where it 
was most needed in taking the irre- 
sponsible administration of the poor- 
laws out of the hands of the heritors 
and kirk-sessions. But in one essen- 
tial respect it contained a ^evous de- 
fect, wmch has bedi severely felt since. 
It said nothing as to the able-bodied 
^OOTy probably because, by* a solemn 
decision of Court of Session in 
1804, it^iad been determitud that the 
poor able to work, but unable by their 
labour to ea A a subsistence, from high 
prices^ were entitled to relief. Had 
thiif precedent been followed, it would 
all have been well ; but unfortunately, 
a fcwyei^xs after the new Act had pass- 
ed, the Court of4Bession, having the 
English poor-laws and the French ate- 
liiers naiionawe before their eyes, re- 
versed their former decision, apd held 
hy a majority* that the able-bodied 
poor had no claim on the pa||ah funds ; 
and this decision was affirmed W Lord 
Truro in the' House of Peers, The ef- 
fect of this judgment has to estab- 

lish a most painful and umteserved dis- 

* Lord Jeffrey, Lord Robertson, and Lord 
Fullerton, were in the minorit/. 


but dependent on the combined work- 
men. A painful example of this oc- 
curred within three j’^cars of tlie pass- 
ing of the Scotch Poor-Law Act ; for 
in the year 1847, while in England 
1,626,201 poor were relieved, of whom 
666,338 were able-bodied, and in Ire- 
land above 900,000, in Glasgow and 
its immediate vicinity above 130,000 
poor were out of employment, includ- 
ing the families of the labourers, with- 
out any claim whatever on the funds 
of public charity.* 

* The statute law of Scotland seems to bo 
noways chargeable witli this anomalous and 
most distressing state of things, for it has 
declared the ri^it of able-bodied poor to re- 
lief if destitute, as well as the aged, sick, and 
impotent, in as express terms as words can 
do, by the ruling Act on the subject, which 
was nearly coulmnpojary with the 42d Eliza- 
beth, which established the Englinh poor- 
laws, the Act 1579, c. 74, entitled “ For pun- 
ishment of the strong and idle beggars, and 
relief of the poor and impotent.” lisvil'^ 
directed to be made up for sustent^ion arc, 

“ all aged poor, impotent, and decayed per- 
sons bom within the parish, or having their 
most coAnoii resort there in the last seven 
years, and who of necessity must live Malmi.'* 
The justices are to inquire if they be diseased 
or vhok and able in oodi/t and thereniion to 
consider what their needful sustentation must 
amount to, and to tax or stent the whole in- 
b&bitants of the parish 'according to their 
means and substance therefor. Ana it directs 
that if the aged and impotent persons not be- 
ing BO lame, diseased, or Impotent, but that 
they may work at some manner of work, shall 


ordains ** that strong beggars and their bairns 
be employed in common work during 4heir 
lifetimes, and the power thereof ^granted to 


> particular session £f the Juft," 
)r, the Act 1663, c. X, autOTriaeui 


the 

overi the Act 1663, c. X, aui 
sons having set up manufactories a; 
hend vagabonds who shall be found 1 


More- 
fall per- 
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V 31. If ever the necessity and expe- 
dience of anylf) legislative cliange was 
decisively demonstrated by experience, 
it is this great alteration in the paro- 
chial ^aw of Scotland. Since the new 
law came into operation in 1846, the 
poor relieved have, on an average, 
been from 80,000 to 100,000, being 
about 1 in 27 of the population, Ad 

or who, being inasterless and out of emplov 
inent, have not wlwrewithal to maintain 
themselves by their Own means or vsork, and 
to cmploi/ tfiem for their 8$tVice cls they shall see 
fit; “ and it enacts that the parishes where 
they have haunted three years immediately 
preceding their being so apprehended, and 
who are thereby relieved of the burden of 
them** shall pay to the persona employing 
them 2a. Scots a-day. And in a proclama- 
tion of the Privy Council, dated 11th August 
1602, it is ordained tliat,“ if any of the poor 
are able to work, the heritors of the parish are 
required to put them to work according to their 
capacities, furnishing them with meat and 
clothes; and if any child under fifteen he 
found begging, any person who shall take 
him before the heritors and elders, and en- 
gage to educate him to trade or work, the 
said child shall be obliged to serve such per- 
son for meat and clothes until he pass his 
thirtieth year." In confoimity with these 
enactments, the Court of Session solemnly 
<lccided, in the case of Darling v. Heritors of 
Diinse, 19th November 1804, that an able- 
bodied man, capable of working and actually 
employed, but unable, from the high price of 
provision, to earn a livelihood, has a legal 
claim to parochial relief. This decision was 
held to fix the law to the effect that the able- 
bodiedpoor unable to earn a subsistence bad 
legal claim for relief ; and sfi the law is laid 
down by Baron Hume, the highest legal 
authority in Scotland in recent times. The 
law , accordingly, was so api " - ' ‘ , -he Sheriff 
"•Uf^Lanarkshiro in 1848, when in that county 

39.000 ab^i-bodied poor were thrown out of 
employment, and, with their families, at least 

90.000 more, were in a state of starvation. 
The Coui-t of Session, however, revefijed this 
judgment by a majority, holding that the 
able-bodied poor, by the Scotch law, have no 
claim for relief either for themselves or their 
dependent children, though the parochial 
boards, if they think fit, are entitled to give 
such relief in those cases. On this decision 
Mr NichoU, the able administrator of the 
English and Irish poor-law, observes : To 
mamtain the exclusion of able-bodied persons 
from legal relief in cases like those of Paisley, 
is pracucaliy to vMhhold it from the most dis- 
iressed, who nevertheless must be supported, 
in some way. Iday we not ask, therefore, 
whether provision ought not to be made for 
doingrthat with equity, and which will other- 
wise be done inequltablv and with disorder— 

* whether reli^honldnpt be provided prompt- 
^ ly, efflci«tiy%iid falRy* rather than tardily 
and Inefficiently ?"—Nicholl’3 Scotch Poor- 
few, p. 134. 


the cost of their maintenance hfis gr2/“ 
dually risen from about £300,000 to 
about £700,000 a-year, rbein^ fit last • 
about a tenth, or 23. in t^e pound, on 
the rental of the country.* Every 
person, at all acquainted vdth the 
state oiF Scotland and the dispositiobs 
of its inhabitants, must be aware that 
this large number of persons has bgen 
relieved, aife these unwonted sums 
expended, in spite of the most ri^d 
economy on the part of the parochial 
boards in the administration of the 
poor’s funds, and t^ utmost efforts to 
resist any increase in the expenditure. 
The increase has arisen entirely from 
the absolute necessity for parochial 
relief which invariably takes place in 
every country when it reaches a cer- 
tain stage in civilisation and manu- 
facturinj^ industry. It is painful to 
think ^t it was so long and unne- 
cessari' delayed. + t 

32. ' {0 questions which strongly 
excited party spirit, but were of little 
cons^uence in a geneml point of 
view,*came before Parliament during* 
the preceding session. The first of 
these was a charge brought against 
Sir James Graham, as Home Secre- 
tary, of having, for State purposes, 
ordered some letters posted by two 
foreign refugees and from two English 
Chartists, to be opeilbd. The accusa- 
tion, whic]jj. was of q kind violently to 
agitato the public mind, waa brought 
forward by Mr Thomas Jptincombe on 
the 14th and Sir Itae^* wisely 
consented to the matter being refeiTea 
to a select committee. Iff the inter- 
val between the question being mooted 
and the report of the committee, tho 
utmost efforts were made by tho 
Whig-Radical press to excite the pub- 
lic mind on the rfbbject, and tho 
clamour from one end of the kingdom 
to the other soon became excessive.^ 
Every opie feared that his private cor- 
respondence would be looked into 

and inquisitive Post-offico 
officials. But the report of the com- 
XAjittee soon put an end to this uproar. 

* la 1863 tlw Wa expended on the relief 
of poor was £736,028.— Afrairoef, 
No. xl., p. 88. 

t See footnotl, next page. 
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'^t.Frbrfit it appeared thaVso far from toria; that it hadheer, exercised oftei/ 


by ^ 


the opening of lettera 
ontji of Government was ex- 


by Whig Ministers, mid particularly 
Mr Fox, in 1782; that from 1799 to 

t- T,- •' '•Ti rc ” the warrants for opening letters 

lishing the Post-office ; that this power had been on an average 07 tly tight in 
had been since repeatedly confirmed, the year ; and tliat tlio power thus 
especiallyat the accession of Queen Vic- legally conferred and sparingly exer- 


pressly authorised in the Acta eatab- 


• Table^f Poor-Law Administration, 1846-56. 


Years. 

V- 

NUMBER OF POOR. ♦ 

ReRlxtrrcd 

Poor 

rollcvcd. 

Registered 
Boor at 
^ate. 

Caiiunl Poor 
relieved 
during the 
Year. 

No. of Poor 
refuflcd 
Relief. 

No of such 
Poor relloTcd 
under order 
of Sheri tr. 

1^ 

No of Poor re- 
moved to Kng- 
lanil or Ireland, 
or to otlicr 
ParislicH. 

No. of 
liisano or 
Fatuous 
Poor 

No. of 
Orphans or 
Hcitorted 
ClilKIrcri 

184? 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1862 
1853 

T 

85,971 

100,061 

106,434 

101,454 

99,777 

09,6.87 

99,609 

103,777 

69,432 

74,161 

77,730 

82.357 

79,031 

76,906 

76,111 

75,437 

78,920 

26,894 . 
60,399 
126,684 
■ 95,686 
63,070 
42,023 
46,031 
40,6^ 
34,9tf 

6,841 

8,577 

15,895 

14,235 

9,264 

7,627 

7,045 

6,473 


8,45.3 

13,733 

9,396 

6,306 

5,102 

5,253 

2,415 

3,056 

2945 

3480 

3574 

3421 

3520 

8(J34 

3787 

3893 

4794 

6121 

7459 

7969 

7542 

7681 

8338 

8280 

1865 

1856 



. 42,863 
38,020 


241 

256 

2,163 

1,898 

4292 

4487 

8955 

8020 

Incr. 

Deer. 

1,197 

86 

4,843 

r-. 

15 

465 

1D5 

335 

\ears. 

s 

EXPENDITURE. 

Poor OQ Roll. 

• 

Caiual 

Poor. 

Medical 

KclieC 

Monago- 

inent. 

Law 

Expenses. 

Buildings. 

flaiiitary 

Measures. 

TotaL 

1S46 

1847 

1848 

1849 
1.850 
]S51 ' 
1862 

1853 

1854 

246|542 

336,615 

401,885 

417,462 

414,^ 

' 404,218 
401,954 
411^35 
428,708 

*24^633 

^6,340 

•53,384 

51,470 

31,656 

25,917 

25,986 

24,114 

24,386 

4,055 

12.879 

soTsao 

33,010 

^26,674 

20,311 

21,436 

21,737 

27,874 

II 

1 

✓ 

10,971 

14,775 

42,814 

21,576 

21,186 

21,644 

26,850 

£ 

4384 

1038 

393 

532 

6269 

295^232 
433,916 
544,334 
577,044 
Ml, 553 
^4,943 
536,868 
544,552 
578,028 

f855 

1856 

^ 461,243 
• 406,689 

27,356 

22,188 


58,767 

61,462 

10,290 

8,474 


0355 

1676 

611,784 

629,348 

Incr. 

Deer. 

• 25,446 

• 5;i67 

3,168 

. 2,694 

• l’,816 

4,242 

4677 

17,663 


0 -^coteh Poor-Law ComnUsioners* Report, 1856, January 1857.— It Is a curious and appar- 
ently unaccountable circumstance much more expensive the cost of criminal prisoners 

is than that of innocent paupers, cost of the Scotch paupers, from the above Tables, 

% from £5 to £6 a-head ; and the English is just the same, the poor-rate being from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 for tb« maintenancs*of 900,000 to 1,000,000 patpcrs. But the 
average cost of maintainiim a criminal prisoner in Scotland i.s £16, 168., deducting his 
earnings ; and in MiUbank Penitentiary it is £47, also deducting < ‘ 


earnings. It is truof the 


brought out in the very able and interesting reports of Mr Channing on the EnglRh Poor- 
Laws for 1839, p. 179. ^ 

VOL. VI. 
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V'scd was essential to the safety of the 
State, and the preventing foreign or 
domestic conspiracies. , This report ef- 
fectually calmed the public mind and 
silenceci the Radical press ; and the 
public satisfaction was increased by a 
statement of the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Peers, that there was 
no foundation for the report that the 
thing had been done at the instigatioij 
of a foreign power. 

33. Connected with this was another 
subject, also disposed of in the same 
session of Parliament. The Alien Act 
had been little more than a dead letter 
for a number of years, chiefly in con- 
sequence of its containing no provi- 
sion compelling foreigners to register 
their names, and of the number in 
consequence who avoided doing so. 
In 1842, out of 11,600 foreigners 
known officially to have landed, only 
6084 were registered ; out of 794 
landed at Hull in that year, only one 
was registered; out of il74 at South- 
ampton, not one. In these circum- 
stances, it was apparently not without 
reason thought that tho time had ar- 
rived when the restrictions on aliens 
might be altogether removed. A bill 
to this effect was accordingly brought 
forward by Mr Hutt, from the Liberal 
benches, which enabled all foreigners 
at a trifling cost to obtat/i letters of 
naturalisation conferring upon them 
all the privileges of British subjects, 
fecopt ti?^se of sitting in the Privy 
Council ^ in either House of Parlia- 
ment. So completely had the feeling 
against foreigners expired inv^reat 
Britain, and so thoroughly was the 
Continent thought to be pacified, that 
this important relaxation of former 
policy excited very little attention, 
and was scarcely noticed even in the 
public newspapers. And yet the world 
was on the eve of the Revolution of 
1848, the idmost entire hmUveTS&inent 
of the Continent) and the Chartist in- 
surrection in Gfeat Britain !— so widely 
different is sometimes the under-cur- 
rent ^flowing in human affairs from 
<what eppe^. end attracts the atten- 
.jion of tne l^latt&e on the surface, 
c. 84. Dming the whole of 1844 and 
1845) the efforts of the Anti-Com-Law 


League to keep alive agitation itf the 
country on the subject of the import 
duties on grain were incessant', and 
attended with the most important ef- 
fects. It is true, a great ;^rt of the 
facts to which they Rad formerly so 
triumphantly referred, in support of' 
their argument, had now slipped from 
their grasp, ^t had become evideiit 
that the high ibices of grain from 1838 
to 1842 had been owing to a succession 
q^ bad harvests, and that there was 
no reason to suppose that in ordinary 
seasons the nation could not, within 
its own bounds, supply itself with 
food. The harvest in tno present^ear 
was not particularly good, and tho 
importation of wheat was only 313,000 
quarters, and yet its price, up to tho 
month of May, was only 46s. the quar- 
ter.* But though deprived of tho 
powei*fulr.'»rgumcnt for a free importa- 
tion of grain arising from high prul;s, 
the Anti-Corn-Law League found a full 
compensation for its loss in tho gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation, and tho 
embaiTassments in wliich, from low 
prices, the agricultural interest was 
involved. Their lecturers and itiner- 
ant orators, many of whom were men. 
of great ability, skilfully turned this 
state of things to their own advantage. 
They represented tho^ general welfare 
of the nation, and the high wages of 
labour, as the result the application, 
of the principles of Free Trade to all 
other interests; the depcS^d condi- 
tion of the agriculturists, to the reten- 
tion of protection on their own. Tho 
farmers were everywhere told that the 
low prices wore owing to the CornLam^ 
and could only be obviated by their 
removal ; and, strange to say, this ar- 
gument obtained veiy general^uredit, 
even with the agricultirral classes them- 
selves. So far was the movement car- ^ 
ried, that Mr Cobden, towards the close * 
of the session, himself moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the Causes of agri« 
^ultura]4istress, which wason^defeat- 
ed by a majority of 92 in a House of 
334. It was distinctly proved l^r the 
Conservative U^embeis, from every part 

* During the three first months of the year 
1845 it was onIy^45s. the quarter ; the average 
for the whole year was 50s. the quarter. 
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,of !^igland, that the distress among this at least — tho opportunity of 
the^f^rniers from low prices was not pressing thus publicly iny belief that 


light and i*irtial, but general and se- 
vere— a state of things which the more 
reflecting among them ascribed to Sir 
Peel’s new sliding-scale affording 
no adequate protection to rural indus- 
try. 

35. So general had distress now be- 


a Conservative Government is an or- 
ganised hypocrisy.” 

36. These words on the prttt of tho 
two leaders of the Free Trade and Pro- 
tection parties, sufficiently indicated to 
ji^hat crisis tho country was approach- 
ing — ^what the one party intended, and 


come among tho agricmtural interest,^ ,what the other apprehended. So evi- 


that Mr Cobden said in his opening 
speech on this debate, that one-half«)f 
the farmers in England were in a state 
of insolvency, atia the other half pay- 
ing their rents out of their capital — 
assmtions which were not contradicted 
from either side of the House. A few 
nights after his^motion had been dis- 
posed of, Mr Miles, a Protectionist, 
moved that tho surplus of the revenue 
should be applied to the relief of the 
agricultural interest, now,dKyond all 


dent had this becfme, that towards the 
close of the session nothing else was 
debated in tlie House of Commons but 
the Corn Laws ; and tho declining ma- 
jority for Protection showed that tho 
waverers were beginning to seek their 
own advantage in anticipating wliat 
they saw was to become ere long the 
measures of Government. On Juno 3, 
Mr Ward moved for a committee to 
inquire into the situation and burdens 
of the landed interest, wbieli was rc- 


q^stion, tho most suffering in the jeeted by a majority of 73, tlic iium- 
community. The motion was nega- bers being 182 to 109. Mr Yillicrs, on 


tived by a majority of 213 to 78 ; but 
in the course of the debate ssme ob- 
servations fell from both sides, which 
showed not obscurely tho ^changes 
which were approaching. Sir James 
Graham, on the part of Government, 
said : ** So far from being sorry that a 
progressive increase of importation has 
occuiTcd, .,! co^jsidor it eminently ad- 
vantcujeoiis ; for, with the rapid in- 
crease of our pi)pulationj»many years 


the 10th, brought forward his annual 
motion on the subject of tho Corn 
Laws, and it was negatived bjr a ma- 
jority of 132, the numbers being 264 
to 122. But on a motion by Lord J ohn 
Russell to go into a committco on the 
state of tho labouring classes, with a 
view to the repeal of the Com Jjan s, 
the majorijy was only 78, tho numbci s 
being 182 to 104. In the course ol’ 
this debate, Sir James Graham dwelt 


will not pass away before we are in strongly on tho great fall which hmj 
wanl^of f(^, if we pe^^ist in refusing taken place in the price •f all tlm 
admission to foreign cofc.” And Mr chief articles of consumptioft since the 


Disraeli ^id, on the part of the Pro- 
tectionists; ** Protection appears to 
1 m in about tho same condition that 
Protestantism was in 1828. The coun- 


new tiiriff came into operation; and 
LordPJohn Russell declared ho would 
not now propose a fixed duty of 8s. a 
quarter on wheat, but if called upon to 


try will draw its moral. For my part, say what it should be, he would fix on 
if we%re to h^ve free trade, I, whoj 4s., Ss., or 6s.* It was evident from 

these statements that the Corn Laws 


Imve free trade, I, whoJ 
honour genius, prefer that such meas- 
ures should bo premosed by the hon- 


ourable member for Stockport (Mr 
Cobden), rather than by on8 who, by 
skilful parliamentary measures, has^ 
tampered with the generdhs confidendb 
of a great people and a great party. 
For jnyself, I care not what may be 
the result Dissolve, aij you please, 
the Parliament you have betrayed, and 
nppeal to the* people, who, I believe, 
mistrust you. For me there remains 


* Fall in the Peuoe of the Chief An- 
TICLES or CONSUUPnON, AS REFERREU 
TO BY Sir JAifES Orabaic. 

Wheat had fidlen from Ois. in 1841 to 4C8. pee 
quarter. 

Beef, from TUI. to Old. per lb. 

Mutton, » TO. „ Cu. • ,, 

Si II 7d. ,, 6d. ,, 

„ 2s. Is. 4d. „ • 
tea. i » If _ 

Currants, „ 90. „ W. „ 

Caudles, ,, 70. ,, 60, 

— An/u Ueg. 1845, p. 84. 
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■^are doomed, and that it was only a 
question of time when they should be 
struck altogether from the statute- 
book. The session closed on the 9th 
August ^ith a Queen’s speech, in which 
her Majesty declared the “cordial 
assent” she had given “to the bills 
presented for remitting the duties on 
many articles of import.” 

37. In truth, the state of the coun-J 
try, induced by the ^/I’ovious policy of 
Government, and the lc»»g adoption of 
the cheapening system, had rendered 
the extension of the principles of Free 
Trade to the commerce of grain a 
matter of necessity. Prices of all the 
articles of commerce and production 
liaving been reduced fully 60 per cent 
by the monetary system, and at least 
15 per cent more by the reduced tariff, 
it had become impossible to maintain 
a system of heavy duties on the import 
of grain. When the prices of all ar- 
ticles of produce — that is, the remun- 
eration of every species of industry — 
had been lowered above 60 per cent 
by the measures of the Legislature, it 
became indispensable to lower, in 
some degree at least, the cost of the 
food on which the working - classes 
were to subsist. The Protectionists 
were quite right in imputing the re- 
eal of the Corn Laws to ^r R. Peel, 
ut they erred in their opinion as to 
the time and the measure which in- 
deed the necessity that led to that 
repeal. I4^^vas in 1819 that the policy 
was inaugurated, which could not fail 


in the en j to remove all restrictions 
on the import of grain ; it was by un- 
animous votes of the Houfle of Com- 
mons, including the whole Pi'otection- 
ists themselves, upholding tlie mone- 
tary system, that Free Trade was in, 
reality established as the policy of the 
country. When Sir R. Peel intro- 
duced his tariffs in 1842 and 1845, soh 
irnatcrially lowering the import duties, 
he only yielded to the necessity which 
ha- himself had introduced, and Par- 
liament had so unanimously approved. 
In proposing to the Legislature the en- 
tire repeal of the Corn Laws, he did not 
adopt a new policy ; he only gave ^ay 
to the necessary consequences of their 
oivn acts. Sooner or later free trade 
in grain must have followed the con- 
traction of the currency and free trade 
in other things. Some time might 
have elapc^d before the change, in the 
ordinar)»^ course of events, became lik- 
avoidable, but meanwhile the hand of 
fate was on the curtain. Providence, 
in pity to human infatuation, was 
about to interpose visibly and deci- 
sively inhuman affairs, and those great 
changes were, on the eve of coming 
into operation, destined to apply a 
severe but merciful remedy to the 
miseries of Ireland, arrest the devasta- 
tion of monej^ed cupidjty in England, 
give a mighty impulse to industry and 
improvement all overrthe world, and 
provide for the extension, in the re- 
motest regions^, of the domnanti.rac& 
among mankind. 


CHAPTEE LIL 

ENGLAND, FROM THE PASSING OF SIR R. PEEL’s PREPARATORY TARIFF IN 
• 1846 TO HIS FALli*IN JUNE lf?46. 

1. Planted originally by Nature in It flourishes in nearly every climate 
Uhe mouijtaifri of P|ni, the Potato except the veTj^H^armest and the cold- 
possesses fheqSSllities w^hich distinctly est ; more sensitive to frost than even 
nuirk it as the destined food, in part the dahlia or geranium, it is to be seen 
at least, of a large portion of mankind, in perfection in every region of tho 
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gloDe except the tropics or the arctic 
circ\|. During the hiief months of 
flummer itf makes its way and arrives 
at maturit)’ in every part of the tem- 
perate ^ne. Its roots, in their na- 
^ tural state, are not mucJi larger than a 
strawberry ; under the fostering hand 
of culture they swell to ten or some- 
Jtimes twenty times the size. It is far 
more productive, wheJ brought to pe^ 
fection by cultivation, of food for the 
use of man, than any cereal ; it yiej^s, 
on an equal space, throe times as 
mucli for his sustenance as the best 
wheaten crop. Like civilisation, how- 
ever, of which it is the attendant and 
the support, it involves in itself the 
seeds of corruption in its latest and 
most advanced stages, which tlireateii 
calamities as great to the physical 
necessities of man, as the depravity 
which often overspreads a.'^altliy and 
Ijixurious society does to his moral. 
But the wisdom of Nature has pro- 
vided a remedy for the one as well as 
the other: like the human i^cc, the 
succulent and prolific root can bo pro- 
pagated by seminal descent as well as 
by the transplantation of ^lips, and 
4i' new and untainted race be induced 
by the planting of fresh seeds in a 
region where the former has been 
degraded by c^long course of artificial 
culture. * 

0 • 

* “ This predisposition to disease in the 
potato, refits, I conceive, from its having 
deaepieratedjn conaequenSe of its having been 
subjected to a long course^f artificial culti- 
vation. The potato, in common with all other 
cultivatet^roductioDsof the vegetable world, 
has a tendency to degenerate when the laws 
•of nature are departed from ; and as it is not , 
■a native of this country, it degenerates in j 
proportion as the means to prevent its doing ^ 
so hwo been neglected. Nature, howev> v, 
has ]^ovided % the permanent health 
-well as productiveness of her offspring in the 
seed contained In the berry which the plant 
produces from its stalks. Hence, when we 
endeavour to perpetuate any p^icular kind 
of potato, by continually cuttin^nd planting 
its tubers, it may reasonably bo expected 
that we shall injure its gene*l properties 
powers, and thus gradually render it less fit 
for frost, and more liable to disease. And 
long experience has convinced me that the 
taint far more flfequen% attacks tlie long- 
cultivated and more delicatft sorts of potatoes i 
than any others; the former, I conceive, be- 
cause the vegetative powers have become , 
disordered and enfeebled uy a long course of . 


2. For a great number of years b^k 
the symptoms of th| disease to whicli 
the potato, in the more advanced stages 
of its cultivation, is more particulai’ly 
subject, had appeared in i^st parts 
both of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
in the latter country, where it consti- 
tu^d the staple food of the people, it 
haa occasioned very great uneasiness 
and distress. The tenible scarcities, 
bordering on fagnine, in the Emeral ’ 
Isle in 1823,y837, and 1840, already 
noticed, had oeen mainly owing to this 
cause. It had always been observed 
that the disease was most rife in the 
richest soils, and in wet or stormy 
seasons. Frequent thunderstorms, aiicl 
an electrical state of the atmosplierc, 
had been generally found to precede 
the spread of the devastating malady. 
Its frequent recurrence and alarming 
symptoms in bad seasons had excited 
the attention of the observev.s of na- 
ture, and the most sagacious of these 
had already recorded Uic opinion that 
the root was wearing itself out, and 
that it would not lad iwcidy years. 

treatment opposed to nature. In ISS;i J raised 
from the berry a great variety of new suits 
In 1834 the best were selected and planted 
separately. At the present time, iliougli 
planted late, and cut, they display an ijttra- 
ordinal^ degree of’ hialtk and Vigour; wlnlc 
beside thcig, in the somejh hl, Kovta 0 / the old 
sorts arc not only ficble. Out tainted and 
curled.** — Quarterly Journal oj Agricnlture. 

* Talking with br biiiith on the condition 
of IrelaiKl m .suiniiiei 1831, MrC'obbclt nrM : 
“The dirty weed (the potat# will be the 
curse of Ireland Tlie i)eojilo''7iiust go back 
to tlm food they were accustomed to live 
upon before the geinoal cultivation of thi- 
dirty wec»l— to giow wlicat, oats, and lye. 
You have four millions of males in Ireland, 
and eight millions of uncultivated atires 
This ground must bn diamed and brouglil 
into cultivation, and grow grain crops. 77/ 
])oiaio mil not last twenty years more. It null 
work itself out, and then yreu will see to what a 
state Ireland Will be reduced. You must re- 
turn to groin crops, and then Ireland, instead 
of being the most degraded, will bo one of 
tho finest countries in the world. You may 
live to 800 my words prove ti-ue, but I ne%'«i' 
shall.”— See Doubleija vlu Life ef Peel, vol Ji. 

S 398, note. This prediction of Mr Cobbett 
very remarkable— almost as inuclyio as Ids 
memorable saying in America in 1819, that 
when ho heard the Monetar|bl3ill of that ytar 
was passed in Eng^Dd,J||jgiR(ilidiately gave 
orders to pack up Ids tnyigs fl|id returtf^o 
London, foreseeing tfiat parilnmentaryfefiiina 
could not be mucli longer delayed. 
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I^Ut in the summer and autumn of themselves; the loud cry was ’now ✓ 
1845 these sympt|ms manifested them- raised that their instant ahro^J;ion 
selves in a far more alarming manner, was indispensable to prevengt the people 
The rains began early that season, and, dying of famine. For som© time past 
contrary^to what is usually the case, theii* funds had been mainly directed 
the ground was soaked by the end of to increasing the number of Liberal, 
July ; but it was not till near the electors on the rolls ; and the Agricul- 
middle of the succeeding month that tural Protection Society, which had 
they set in with great severity. ^Then risen up to che^ its efforts, had boasted 
was seen what, under the existingj^hat the Anti-CSirn-Law League had de- 
monetary system, th|;ee weeks’ rain in ' generated into a new registration club. 
August can . do in the^British Isles. N]pw, however, it resumed its pristino 
Hardly had the Parliament separated avocation of shaking and alarming 
on the 9th August, amidst general the jjublic mind, and ^his it did with 
congratulations for the past, and the immense success. Fifteen thousand 
warmest anticipations for the future, copies of the League newspaper '^ero 
when the heavens seemed to open, and weekly distributed ; two millions of 
incessant deluges overspread the al- other publications tending to the same 
ready saturated soil. These were ac- point, were circulated ; three hundred 
companied by violent thunderstorms, thousand letters were sent out by the 
in the course of which the electric fluid Directors of the Anti-Corn-Law Asso- 
descended in sheets of flame into “ the ciation in^he course of the year. Co- 
green and deluged earth.’* This wet vent Garden Theatre was fitted up^in 
and stormy weather continued, with autumn as a great bazaar for floods, 
very little intermission, through the presented and exposed for sale in aid 
whole of autumn ; prices rapidly rose, of thee-League fund. They brought 
and serious fears began to be felt for £25,000, and 125,000 persons visited 
the grain crops. But these were soon the magnificent establishment. Its 
throwTi into the shade by the reports funds setfeied to increase with magical 
which were ere long spread of a mys- rapidity, as its necessities augmented 
terious disease among the potatoes, and the period of its approaching 
which threatened absolute destruction triumph drew nigh. A meeting of the 
to that widespread and important part members was held in (Manchester in 
of the subsistence of the pedple. The December, at which a levy of £250,000 
plague thus introduced was, literally was agreed V>, to further the objects 
speaking, “the nestilcnce which walk- of the League, and £62,000 was sub- 
efei in darlyi^ess.’' It was so minute that scribed in the i;oom. On(^entlQpian 
it eluded thfi powers of the finest micro- signed for £Mi00; twenty for £1000 
scope — so mysterious that it defied the each. This vas in addition to*£122,508 
researches of the most searching ohi- previously raised by subscription. It 
losophy ; but it was strong enough to must be confessed that the leaders of 
overturn governments, general enough this CTeat association made most ex- 
to alter established commerce, power- traordinary efforts to promote its ob- 
ful enough to cause the migration of lects, and shoiyed themselves colsum- 
iiations. mate masters of the aft of agitating 

3. Charmed with the advent of so and mling mankind, 
powerful and unexpected an ally, the 4. Meanwhile prices of every kind 
Anti-Corn -Law League made the ut- of subsistoEice rose with extraordinary 
most efforts to turn it to the best ac- rapidity, and the real dangers of the 
count. Their language and their tactics period became such that there was no 
imdcrwent an immediate change. It need of political agitation or imaginary 
was nef longer, as it had been for the terrors to exaggerate them. Wheat, 
la£it two yea^ to the sufferings of the which in Jun^h345 had been at 46s. 
farmers, aLdif!%^&iom low prices, which 9d., advanced in price so rapidly that 
tfiejrmronfeed to elevate by repealing in November it was at 60s. Every 
the Corn Laws, that they addressed other species of food rose in a similar 
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^ro][!brtion, and those prices, to a peo- avert serious evils : indecision and p|rf- 
^Ic long inured to the low rates pro- crastinationiuay proiuce astate of suf- 
ducea by the contracted currency, ap- fering which it is frightful to contem- 
peared to threaten famine. Every post plate. Three weeks ago it was gener- 
from Ireland brought over fresh and ally expected that Parlinmc^t would 
^more alarming reports of the failure of be called immediately together. The 
the potato crop, as well as the serious announcement that Ministers wore pre- 
damage done to the general harvest by par^d on its first meeting to propose 
Jhe heavy and long -continued rains. . a suspension of the import duties on 
A transport similar to^hat which prSK^ corn, would have caused orders to bo 
ceded the passing of the Eeform Bill sent at once to virious ports of Europe 
seized upon the public mind: it and Amcric^for the purchase and 
came soon evident that the toiTent transmission^f grain, for the con- 
was for the tiii^ iiTesistible, and that sumption of the United Kingdom, 
in the mean time at least, and during An Order in Council dispensing with 
tht^continuance of tho potato famine, the law was neither necessary nor de- 
all duties on foreign gram must bo re- sirable. No party in Parliament would 
moved. On 10th October, Lord Ash- have made itself responsible for tho 
ley addressed a letter to the electors obstniction of a measure so urgent 
of Dorsetshire, in which he declared and beneficial. The Queen’s Ministers 
his conviction that “the destiny of have met and separated without afford- 
thc Corn Laws was fixed, ojid that the ing us any promise of such seasonablje 
Ididing men of both the great parties relief. It Dccomes us, therefore, as 
in the Legislature were by no means the Queen’s subjects, to consider how 
opposed to their eventual abolition.” we can best avert, or at all events 
In the beginning of Novembei^cabinet mitigate, calamities of no ordinary 
councils were very frequent, and it was magnitude. 

known that Government had set on 6. “ Two evils require your consid- 
foot extensive inquiries conedtning the eration — one of those is the disease in 
failure of the crop ; and about the same the x^otatocs, aficcting very seriously 
time Lord Morpeth joined tho Anti- parts of Eiifjland and Scotland, and 
Corn-Law League. The accession of committing learful ravages in Ireland, 
so leading a political character was The extent of this evil has not yet been 
justly considered as decisive of the ascertained, and every week tends either 
views of the %utire Wliig party. It to reveal unexpected disease, or to abate 
was no lo^er a question, save of time, in some districts the alarms previously 
when the wange was 4:0 bo made, and entertained. But there ^ one cffflft 
the two leaders of the ^posite parties peculiar to failure in this^ particular 
saw that nothing remained for them crop. The clfect of a bad corn harvest 
but to run a race who ^ould first is, jfi the first place, to diminish tho 
jaiakc the desired alteration. supply in tho market, and raise the 

5.«An attentive observer of the signs price. Hence diminished consumption 
of the times, Lord John Russell no and the privation of incipient scarcity, 
sooner saw that the period was ap- by which the whole stock is more equal- 
proaching wlFen Government muA ly distributed over tho year, and tho . 
take the initiative in the expected ultimate pressure is greatly mitigated, 
changes, than he resolved to forestall But the fear of tho breaking out of this 
thoirdeader, and bid for power by an- unknown disease among the potatoes, 
ticipating tho Minister in them. On induces tho holders to hurry into tho 
22d November 1845, he addresse(k^ market, and thus we» have at one and 
letter from Edinburgh to the electors the same time rapid consumption and 
of Ijondon on tho smyect, in which he impending deficiency, scarcitjT of tho 
said^ “ The present iato of tho coun- article and cheapne ss ^ pr ice. Tlio 
try in regard to its supply of food can- ultimate sufferifcg ^i^St^iereby Jl)o 
not be viewed without apprehension, rendered far more severe tlran it would 
Forethought and bolc^irecaution may otherwise be. Another evil under 
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^hich we are suffering is the fruit of 
^linisterial couMel and Parliamentary 
law. The duties on the importation 
of grain> passed three years ago, are so 
contrived, that, the worse the quality 
of the c&m, the higher is the duty ; so 
that when good wheat runs to 703. 
a-quarter, the average of all wheat is 
67s. or 583., and the duty 15s. o/l4s. 
a-qnarter. Thus the corn barometer 
points to fair when^the ship is bend- 
ing under a storm. 

7. “It is no longer ^orth while to 
contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the 
Free-trade party would have agreed to 
a duty of 8s. a- quarter pn wheat, and 
after a lapse of years this duty might 
have been further reduced and ulti- 
mately abolished. But the imposition 
of any duty at present, without a pro- 
vision for its extinction in a short pe- 
riod, would but prolong a contest al- 
ready sufficiently fruitful of animosity 
and discontent. The struggle to make 
bread scarce and dear, wlioii it is clear 
that part at least of the additional price 
goes to increase rent, is a struggle deeply 
injiii’ious to an aristocracy which (this 
quarrel once removed) is strong in pro- 
perty, strong in the construction of our 
Legislature, strong in opinion, strong 
in ancient associations and the me- 
mory of immortal services. Let us, 
then, unite to put an end to a system 
which has been proved to be the blight 
of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
UiC source of bitter divisions among 
classes, cause of penury, fever, 
mortality, and crime among the peo- 
ple.” 

8. Not less attentive than his rival 

to the circumstances of the country. 
Sir R. Peel, having received the re- 
ports from Ireland, which were ex- 
tremely alarming, brought before the 
Cabinet the question, What was to be 
done to avei-t the threatened calamity ? 
His own idea was to throw the ports at 
once open by an Order in Council, trust- 
ing to Parliament for a bill of indem- 
nity. But his colleagues were divided 
on the necessity of such an extreme 
measure ; ai^ after several cabinet 
councils h^d in the bemn- 

ntog of Hovemoer, it was agreed to 
appoint a commission to inquire into 


nd suggest measures to avert extreme , 
distress in Ireland, and the Cp,bmet' 
met on the 26th to con^der tJie re- 
ports received. It was f^nd, how- 
ever, that the former division remain^ 
ed : a minority of the Cabinet, at the 
head of which was Lord Stanley, deem- 
ed the circumstances not yet such as 
to justify any permanent deviatiqji 
ifrom the protSotivo policy of Govern- 
ment. Sir R. Peel thought otherwise ; 
lie was so strongly impressed with tho 
clangers of the approaching crisis that 
he deemed it indispensable to make, 
not only a temporary but a permanent 
change of policy. As tho Cabinefwas 
divided on this subject, however, and 
Lord John Russell, by his letter from 
Edinburgh, already quoted, had de- 
clared for total repeal of the import 
duties, and put himself at the head of 
the Fiee-J^ade party, he felt the im- 
possibility at such a crisis of caiTy^fcig 
on the government in the face of such 
a coalition, and ho accordingly tender- 
ed his Resignation and that of his col- 
leagues to her Majesty, which was ac- 
cepted. 

9. Thf> Queen immediately sent for 
Lord John Russell : he received tho 
royal command on the 8th December, 
and reached Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, on the J 1th. His an- 
swer to her Majesty, when requested 
to undertake the forniLation of a min- 
istry, was, that as the party to which 
he Delonged w^s in a mimSity iq tho 
House of Coqi-mons, it wdtild be vain 
for him to attempt a task wlpch would 
expose her Majesty, ere long, to the 
inconvenience arising from a second 
change of servants. He recommended 
the Queen, accordingly, to send for 
Lord Stanley, to endeavour to form a 
•Protective ministry; Ulit that noble- 
man, upon being applied to, declared 
his absolute inability to do so,* Up- 

* “ I infofmed her Majesty, that, consider- 
ing that Lord Stanley, and such of my col- 
Ijj^gues as hacUdiffered from me, had posi- 
tively declined to undertake the formation of 
a government, and that Lord John Russell 
having had the concurrence and support of 
all his political frignds, with a Single excep- 
tion, had abanclanKl the attempt to form 
one, I should feel it my du^, if required by 
her Majesty, to resume office.”— Peel’s Me- 
moirs, vol. li. p. 
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4m thfe the Queen renewed her anpli- 
cation J,o I^ord John, and showed him 
a paper whicii Sir R. Peel had left with 
her when resigned office, in which 
he declared his intention, “ in liis pri- 
vate capacity, to give every support to 
the new minister wlioin her Majesty 
Jnight select to effect a settlement of 
tlje fiuestion of the Com Laws.” This 
entirely^ altered the cas^ as it assured^ 
the Whig Cabinet of the support of at 
least one, and that the most powerful 
of the great Tory party. Lord John 
accordingly retumied to town, to con- 
sult his friends on the possibility of 
formfiig a Cabinet, and at first there 
was every prospect of success. But 
ore long a difficulty, which proved in. 
surmountable, presented itself. Earl 
Grey, upon being applied to, refused 
to join the new Cabinet if Lord Palm- 
erston formed part of it — sc^trongly 
waif he impressed with the hazard at- 
tending the foreign policy to which 
the latter noble lord was attached. 
Lord Palmerston, however, from his 
ability, and vast diplomatic informa- 
tion and connections, was too power- 
ful a man to be dispensed witlT. The 
. result was, that this attempt to foim 
a Cabinet failed, and Lord John in- 
formed her Majesty of this on the fore- 
noon of the 20th. On the preceding 
day, the Queen had informed Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, that, gs their political rcla- 


was miu;h increased hy the uuopposq^ 
return of Lord Morpeii to hi.s old seat 
for the West Ruling of Yorkshire, in 
room of Mr Stuart Wortley, who suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on hi# father 
Lord Wliarncliffe’s death. 

10. While these ministerial tUfficul- 
ties ^nd arrangements, big witli the 
future fiite of the British empire and 
commerce throughout the world, 
were in progress ih the elevated poll- 
tical regions, public mind was vio- 
lently shaken uy an announcement, 
which suddenly appeared in theTnn^ii 
of December 4, to the effect that tlie 
repeal of the €orn Laws was resolved 
on in the Cabinet, and that Parliament 
would he called together in January 
to carry the resolution into eilect. 
This statement was immediately con- 
tradicted, in the most unijualified man- 
ner, hy the Standard^ and other Tory 
newspapers ; but the I'imcs persisted 
in maintaining it, adding, that the re- 
peal would bo moved in the House of 
Commons by Sir E. Peel, and in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. This excited a very great 
sensation, tlio more es])ccialJy as it 
was known that the journal in ques- 
tion had very peculiar sources of in- 
formation, and enjoyed the conlidence, 
cither directly or through the inter- 
vention of a tliird party, of more than 
one member of the C’abinet. Grain 


tion was ab<^t to terminate, she wish- immediately fell, and the spirits of the 
ed to see «n next d%y to bid him League rose. They now eg^rywlicriT* 
farewell. He went ac(#rdingly, in announced that they were Secure of 
obedience the royal command j but, victory, that they would accept of no 
on entering her Majesty’s presence, he compforaise, and that “not a shilling 
wts informed that Lord John Russell’s nor a farthing should be imposed with- 
missiom had failed, and that nothing out sound reason sliown.” The sudden 
remained but for him to accept office, resignation, and still more sudden rv- 
This hOaccordiiigly did, and the whole construction, of Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet 
Cabinet resumeertheir places, with the [shortly after, left no doubt as to some 
^exception of Lord Stanley, who retired, ^eat change in the Corn Laws being 
*He was succeeded by Mr Gladstone as in contemplation ; and it was soon 
Colonial Secretary; and the^uke of whispered that the Cabinet was now 
•Buccleuch, who at this crisis joined unanimous, and that the “Iron Duke” 
the Free-trade party in Mie Cabinet,* liimself had reluctantly*given in. Be- 
was made President of the Council in fore Parliament met, on 19th January, 
room, of Lord Whamcliffe, who had it was generally understood thal: the 
died on the 19th. Th^^abinet was cause of Protection waslA^and th(^ 
now entirely composed of Free-traders ; question was set ^ reii^BTSr as th^ 
and the influence of that party in the Cabinet was concerned, by ine par% 
House of Commons, at tile same time, graph in the Queen’s Speech on the 
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Subject, delivered by her Majesty in an advanced, stage of civilisatioii. 
person. ^ detailed ]plana were brought ^forward ^ 

11. ' I have to lament,” said her in a luminous speech #f four hours’ * 
Majesty, ** that,, in consequence of a duration, the object of w]^ich was to 
failuretof the potato crop in several represent the change in the Corn Laws, 
parts of the united Kingdom, there great as it was, as not an insulatgd 
will be a deficient supply of an article measure, but part of a general system 
of food which forms the chief subsist- of policy by which all classes were to 
ence of great numbers of my people. | be ultimately benefited. The public 
The disease by which the plant n8irf*j excitement was extreme. Every cre- 
becn affected has Prevailed to the ut- vice in the House was filled ; Prince 
most extent in Irelan^ I have adopt- |f Albert and the Duke of Cambridge 
ed all such measures as were in my were among the auditors. “ The great 
power for the purpose of alleviating principle of the rekxation of protec- 
the sufferings wnich maybe caused by tive duties,” said he, “ recomn^ended. 
this calamity, and I Confidently rely in the Speech from the Throne, I in- 
on your co-operation in devising such tend to apply not to any one particu- 
other means for effecting the same lar interest, but to aU interests. On 
benevolent purpose as may require the the contrary, I ask all the great inte- 
sanction of the Legislature. I have rests of the country, manufacturing, 
had great satisfaction in giving my as- commercial, and agricultural, to make 
sent to the measures which you nave the sacrfice, if it oe one, to the^om- 
2 )resented to me from time to time, mon good. Of late the whole tanff of 
calculated to extend commerce, and to import duties has been more than once 
stimulate domestic skill and industry, submitted to the House. In 1842 I 
by the repeal of prohibitory and the commenced, and in 1846 carried out, 
relaxation of protective duties. The to a very large extent, a plan for tho 
prosperous state of tho revenue, the remissjpn of duties on the raw materi- 
incrcased demaud for labour, and the als constituting the elements of manu- 
general improvement which has taken facture. There is at this moment scarce- 
place in the internal condition of the lyaduty on the raw material imported 
country, are strong testimonies in fa- from foreign countries which we have 
vour of the course which 3 ^ou have pur- not abandoned. I Vave, therefore, a 
sued. I recommend you to take into right to call on the manufacturer to 
your earnest consideration, whether relinquish* the protection of which he 

Jtho principles on which you have act- is now in possession, Tjjio- only two 

%d may jiot be yet more extensively articles of rurdo producj still subject 
applied, Tind whether it may not bo in to duty are fallow and timber : on the 
your power, after a carefiil review of first, I propose to reduce the duty 
the existing duties upon many iriicles from 3s. 2d. to Is. fid. a cwt. ; and on 
tho produce or manufacture of other the second, to make also a very gifat 
countries, to make such further reduc- reduction. In regard to manuftetures, 
tions and remissions as may tend to I call on those who are engaged in 
insure the continuance of tho grea^l making up the thr^p articlS, wool, 
benefits to which I have adverted, linen, and cotton, which form tho 
and, by enlarging our commercial in- 1 clothing of the country, to show th^ 
tercourse, to strengthen the bonds of sincerity of their convictions in favour 
amity with foreign powers.” ^ of Free® Trade, by relinquishing th%, 

12. Such were the words by which protection of which they are in pos- 
Sip R. Peel, tn her M^'esty’s name,* session. I fto this the more confident- 
announced to the world tho greatest ly, as it was the manufacturing, and. 
change ever made in the commercial not the agricultural interest, which first 

'policy of arf y na tion ; namely, the sud- called on th^ Government for protect- 
ion traMiIHllfcomfe Protective policy, ing duties. 

the natural safeguard^ of a rising, to a 13. “In jjursuance of these princi- 
Free-trade, the invariable demand of pies, I propose to relinquish all duties 
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upon ^hc importation of tho coarser ishes to unite themselves into district#* 
sp^i^s of manufacture in wool, linen, for the repir of the i’oads, in suchli 
and cotton, to reduce the duties way as will reduce these 16,000 mana- 
on the fmei linen and cotton goods gers to 600— a change which will get 
from 20 to^O per cent. The duty on quit of a great number of sup^rHuoua 
sjlk, at present 30, is to bo reduced employes, save expense, and insure a 
to 15 per cent. On a great variety. of better administration of the roads, 
articles which enter into general con- The jjower of removability should bo 
snjnption— boots, shoes, hats, gloves, .taken from every labouring man who 
dressed hides, straw - p Ait, carriages, ^lad earned an industrial residence of 
candles, soap, brandy, Geneva, sugar, five years in any nmnufacturing town, 
and various other articles — the duty i% and from all c^iildren, legitimate or 
to be materially reduced; and in re- illegitimate, r(^iding with tho father 
turn for this, I tlunk I am entitled to or mother, where the parent itself was 
call on the agriculturists to submit to not removed ; from all widows till 
some* sacrifice for the general good, twelve month# after tho husband's 
What 1 propose is this : The duty on death, and from all persons become 
all seeds to be entirely removed, as also chargeable on the ground of sickness, 
on Indian corn or maize, buckwheat unless it shall bo proved to tlio satis- 
and buckwheat flour. The duty on faction of the mamstrato that such 
foreign butter, cheese, hops, and cured sickness or disability is incuroblc. 
fish, to be reduced to half it^ present These changes will prevent a largo 
amdtnt. Every sort of animal and part of tho iiopulalion which has mi- 
vegetable food, apart from corn, to be grated from the country into towns, 
admitted duty free, including all ani- during health, being thrown back on 
mals from foreign countries. All Jtinds the country when they become i-harge- 
of grain, after 1st February 1849, to able. Facilities wdll bo given for tho 
be admitted at a nominal duty of Is. improvement of entaileil estates by 
a quai’ter, kept on only in order to advances of Exchequer bills, to bo re- 
. obtain statistical returns of the quan- paid with a moderate interest ui a 
titles imported. During tho inter- Jong course of years. Finally, tho 
mediate period to 1st February 1849, cost of maintaining felons in jail, 
the duties to b(^ so calculated as to which is now a buiilcn on the eoun- 
keep wheat at an average price of 60s. ties, shouldijc defrayed by the Ticas- 
a quarter, and th^scale adopted would, ury. This will be a relief to Irtdand 
at the preset price, which was 55s., of £17,000; in England, of £100,000^ 
lower .the dSty at onc% from 16s. a a-year ; and the Avhole expe^e of tho 
quarter to 4s?^ • constabulary of Ireland, amottuting to 

14. “ Ta compensate, in a certain £639,000 a-year, is to be also laid on 
degree, the loss which these reductions j the public Exchequer. To compen- 
wMl occasion to the farmers, I propose sate these advantages to Ireland, I 
to mal *5 certain concessions, especially propose to take on tho Treasury half 
relating to turnpike roads, poor rates, the medical expenses of tho Poor Law 
and the# 3 upport of criminals. Turn- Unions, which in England will bo 
pikes in Englan# are now under the 1*£100,000, in Scotland, £16,000, and 
direction of 16,000 local authorities, to give £15,000 a-year for the edu- 
(listributed over different parts of the cation of tho children in the work; 
country. I propose to compel par- houses. 

“ ' 16. “ These are the proposals which 

1 offer for the adjustirftnt— the final 
adjustment of this question. I cannot 
appeal to any ungenerous feeling. I 
cannot appeal to fear, hor^ an ything* 
which will be calcifiatoi^WRrciBo ai^ 
undue sway over the reason tho8§ 
to whom these proposals are made* 


^ The Scale on Wheat was as 

FOLLOWS • 

Per Quarter. 

Under 48a. the duty to be . lOa. 
48s. to 498., 

50s,, 


49s. „ 

503. ,, 5ls., 

61s. „ 628., 

523. „ 63s., , 

63s. and upwards, . 


98. 

8s. 

78. 

6s. 

6s. 

4s. 
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,^Thero may be agitation ; but it is not 
one which hai^ reached the labouring 
classes, there being among them a 
total absence of aU excitement. I 
admits it is perfectly true, that with- 
out danger to tlie public peace we 
might continue all the existing duties ; 
therefore I cannot appeal to ^f^ar as a 
ground for agreeing to those proposals.^ 
Sut this I do say, that there has be€4i 
a great change of opinion in the great 
mass of the community with respcct(| 
to the Corn Laws. Tnere is between ‘ 
the master manufacturer and the ope- 
rative classes a common conviction, 
that did not prevail in 1842, or at 
any former period, that those laws 
should be repealed; and while there 
is that union of sentiment between 
them, there appears to be, at the 
same time, a general contentment and 
loyalty, and a confidence in the jus- 
tice and impartiality of this House. 
The example you have set of taking 
upon yourselves great pecuniary bur- 
dens, in order that you might relieve 
the labouring classes from the taxation 
to which they were subjected, has pro- 
duced the deepest impression and the 
most beneficial clfect upon their minds. 
But because this is a time of peace — 
because there is a perfect calm, except 
in so far as the agitation among the 
manufacturers may intc^mpt it — be- 
cause you are not subject to any coer- 
cion whatever — I entreat you to bear 
■' in min^hat this aspect of affairs may 
■ change,*ihat we may have to contend 
with worse harvests than those of this 
year, and that it may he wise \o avail 
ourselves of the present moment in 
order to effect an adjustment, which I 
believe must ultimately be made, and 
which cannot be much longer delayed 
without engendering deep feelings di 
animosity between difterent classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects. 

16. “ What were the facts which 
came under our cognisance, charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
for the public peace, and saving mil- 
lioifs from the calamity of starvation ? 
We were assured that in one part of 
ythis enSfflNl»re ire 4,000,000 of the 
^Queen’f subjects dependent upon a 
certain article of food for subsistence. 


Wc knew that on that article of fjftod 
no reliance could be placed.^ It' was 
difficult to say what wan the extent of 
the danger, what woulcb be the pro- 
gress of the disease, arid what the 
amount of deficiency in the supply^of 
food. Surely you will make allow- 
ance for those who were charged with 
the heaviest responsibility, if their 
worst anticipations should be realised. 
Wo saw in the distance the gaunt 
form of famine, and the spectre of 
disease following in its train. Was it 
not our first duty avert the odious 
charge of indifference and neglect of 
timely precautions ? I declare in the 
face of this House, that the day of my 
life to which I look back with the 
greatest satisfaction and pride, is the 
1st November last, when I offered to 
take the responsibility of issuing an 
Order 4fi Council to open the norts, 
and trust to you for approval and in- 
demnity. I wished then, that, by 
the first packet which sailed after tho 
1st iNovcmber, the news might have 
gone forth that ‘ the ports were open.’ 
Duriiig tho latter part of December, 
and in January, there has been a tem- 
porary suspension of alarm ; but still 
the accounts we have from all parts of 
tho country are sufficient to excite 
great uneasiness, and imperatively call 
for the present remedial measure. 

17. “Atid now I (wme to the second 
consideration, — How, a^er the admis- 
sion of foreign imported corn ffir a pe- 
riod of sevt;\al months, tlo you propose 
to deal with the existin£ .corn -law’? 
My conviction is so strong that it 
would be utterly impossible, aftei^s- 
tablisbing freedom of trade in* com for 
a period of seven or eight months | or 
more, to give a guarantee theffc the ex- 
isting law should ar the end of that 
time again come into operation, that J 
cannot encourage the delusive hope of 
any sueh result. It is an utter mi^ 
apprehension of the state of public 
opinion t& suppose it possible, that 
after this country, during eight months, 
shall have tasted of freedom of trade 
in corn, yo^ <(?an either revive by spe- 
cial enactment, or by the tacit opera- 
tion of the law itself, the existing 
corn-law. Surely the very fact of sup - 
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pr^io# is itself a condemnation of the had times may recnr. The "cars of> 
demonstrates that the law plenteousness may havc^ndej/and th^ 
which professid, by a total reduction years of dearth may come, and again 
of duty when OTain reached a certain you may have to offer the unavailing 
pnce, to provide against scarcity, had expressions of sympathy, and Uio ur- 
Ta,ped in its most essential point. Could gent exhortations to patient rcsigua- 
you, after this, insist upon a revival of tion— will it then be no satisfactioii to 
this law? Would you revive the ex- you reflect tliat, by your own act, 
istifig law in all its prortsions? Do vou have been relieved from the griev- 
not suppose that those "^ho advised ous responsibility of regulating tho 
suspension have overlooked the conse- supply of food? Will you not then 
qucnces upon the question of future, cherish with delight the reflection, that 
protection. Do not disregard public in this luesenf^liour of comparative 
feeling in a auction of this kind, prosperity, yielding to no clamour. 
When the food of the people is con- impelled by no fear, save that provi- 
cerneff, public opinion can never be dent fear whicl^aiB the mother of safety, 
disregarded. Are you insensible to tho you have anticipated the evil day, ami 
real state of public opinion on the sub- long before its advent had trampled 
ject ? Are you insensible to the altered on every impediment to the free circu- 
opinion of many of your own party? lation of the Creator’s bounty? And 
Look to the change of opinion that has when you are again addressing your 
taken place, not among mei)g politi- fellow-subjects, and encouraging them 
cians— which you are apt to attribute to bear without repining tho disponsa- 
to some selfish or corrupt motive — ^but tions of Providence, may God grant 
look at the opinions now expressed, of that, by your decision this night, you 
the sincerity of which conclusive proof may have laid in store for yourselves 
has been given, by some of the most the consolation of reflecting that such 
honourable men that ever sat upon calamities arc, in tnith, tlie disponsa- 
those benches. Their conduct affords tions of Providence, and tliat they Jjave 
-proof that the minister who sliould not been caused, liave not been aggra- 
suspend tho law, and give a guarantee vated, by laws of man, restricting, in 
to revive it whenever the period of tho hour of scarcity and deepest need, 
suspension shall«have passed away, the supply of food ! 
would have enormous, insyiierablo 19. “ Yod* have a right, I admit, to 
difficulties to enct unter. • taunt me with inconsistency in my 


18. ** Yojjr precautions, however 
wisely taken, %iay nevertheless fail. It 
seems to be incident to grej# prosperity 
that there shall be a reverse, that tho 
time of depression shall follow the sea- 
sot of excitement and success. That 
time of^epression may perhaps return, 
and its return may be coincident with 
scarcity,® occasioned by unfavourable 
seasons. Gloomy winters like those of 
J841 and 1842 may again sot in. Are 
those winders effaced from your memo- 
ries ? Fr<m mine they Tiever* can he 
effaced. Surely you have not forgotten 
with what earnestness aiW. sincerity 
you re-echoed the deep feelings of a 
frracious Queen, when at the openinc 
and close of each sessiong^e expressed 
her warmest sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of her people, her warmest admira- 
tion of their heroic fortuude. These 


opinions on this subject; but when 
you say that by my adoptiqji of the ' 
principles of free trade I havo'lactcd in 
contradiction to those principles which 
I havQjalways avowed during my whole 
life, I positively deny tho charge. I 
foresaw the consequences which would 
result from tho measures which I have 
telt it my duty to propose. We have not 
formed our opinion merely on local in- 
formation. W e were charged with tho 
heavy responsibility of taking measures 
against a great calamity in Ireland ; 
before wo brought our remedies for- 
ward, we had taken ev«y measure to- 
obtain correct information on the state 


of that country. Whatever may b8 the 
result of these discussio ns, Meel severe- • 
ly the loss of the ioniiilmtS^^f thos^ 
from most of whom I have Tiithert^ 
experienced a generous support So- 
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^ar from expecting them to adopt my the alarm consequent upon the^pot^o- 
opinions, I perfectly recognise the sin- rot, which had been very grej).t i^'tlie 
cerity with which they adhere to their preceding November, hii^ sensib^ de- * 
own. I honour their motives; but I dined in the following *nonth; and 
claim ^r myself the right to give that accordingly wheat, whiefi had been 
advice to my Sovereign which I con- 60s. in the former period, had fallen 
scientiously believe to be conducive to in the beginning of January to 55s. 
the general wellbeing. I wish tp con- a quarter. It had been discovered 
vince the people that the greatest ob- upon farther information, that the «iis- 
ject which this or any other Govern-^ ease, though ^as bad as possible in some 
ment can have is |o elevate the social parts of the countiy, was as yet nt least 
condition of those wiih whom we are Jdj no means universal, and that the 
brought into no direct relations by the apprehensions entertained of a great 
exorcise of the elective franchise. I deficiency of subsistfiice for the body of 
wish to show them that our object has the people had been much exaggerated, 
been to apportion tax^ion, so that we But above all, it was asked, ^^AVIiy 
shall relieve industry and labour from legislate permanently for a temporary 
any undue burden, and transfer it, so evil? Grant that the potato-rot is as 
far as is consistent with the public universal and serious as the strongest 
good, to those who are better able to Free-traders allege, that may afford a 
bear it, I look to the present peace of good reason for throwing open the ports 
this country, to the absence of all dis- at once, Order in Council, and keep- 
turbance, to the non-existence of any ing them open as long as the calamity 
commitment for a seditious offence ; I lasts ; but is it any reason for entirely 
look to the calm which exists in the altering the policy of the country, and 
public mind ; I look to the absence of permanently adopting free trade in lieu 
all disaffection ; I look to the increased of the protection under the shelter of 
and growing public confidence, on ac- which it has hitherto risen to great- 
couiit of tlie course you have taken in ness?”^ The Free-traders, on the other 
plieving trade from restrictions, and hand, were in ecstasies, and regard* . 
industry from unjust burdens : and in^, with reason, the battle as already 
where there was disaffection I see con- gained, would not condescend to notice 
tentmerit, where there was turbulence the arguments of theif adversaries, but 
I see peace, where there whs disloyalty contented themselves with simply vili- 
I see loyalty. I see a disposition to fying and abusing th^i. These angry 
confide in you, and not to a^tate feelings on the one side,^nd exulting 
^question^that are at the foundation of on the ot]ier,iexhaled dffring the de- 
your institutions. Taught by this ex- bate which^ensued in Ihe House of 
perience, I feel I have only done my Commons, which lasted fijr twelve 
duty to my Sovereign and my cfuntiy successive nights, and gave rise to 
in submitting the measures I have now more acrimonious expressions freftn 
brought forward to the consideration both parties, but especially the Pro- 
of Parliament.” tectionist, than had ever been heard 

20. No words can describe adequately within the walls of j^rliamen^ 
the sensation which this speech pro-* 21. “Sir,” said Mr Disraeli, “the 
duced in the country. The immediate right honourable gentleman has sup-« 
reduction of the duty on wheat from ported a different policy for la number 
16a. a quarter to 43., and its entire of yearsff Well do we remember, on,, 
abolition at the end of three years, .this side of the House, perhaps not 
were chants «o prodigious that they Without a blush, the efforts we made 
outstripped the hopes of the most to raise him to that bench where he 
sangfline of the Free-tradera, and ex- now sits. Who does not remember 
*cited a profaun d feeling of indignation * the sacred geeise of Protection’ — the 
^rnong dmtwdhcrents of the agri- causeforwhichsovereignswere thwart- 
cultural hiterest The impression upon ed, parliaments dissolved, and a na- 
the latter class was the stronger that tiou deceived^elightful, indeed, to 
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ha^e the right honourable gentleman 
ent»qnj into all the details of what 
passed when Jie called upon his Sov- 
ereign ! Y^uld his Sovereign have 
called on Rim if he had not in 1841 
;^Lit himself at the head of the gentle-’ 
men of England? That well-known 
position he took — a position to he 
pijjiferred to the confidence even of 
sovereigns and courts. say it with- 
out a hope of a party triumph, for I 
believe I belong to a party that cai^ 
triumph no more — for we have no- 
thing left for us l^t the constituencies 
we have not betrayed. I do say mj*^ 
conc^tion of a great statesman is that 
of one who represent^ a great idea, an 
idea that leads him to power, an idea 
with which he has identified himself, an 
idea which he is to develop — which he 
can and docs impi’ess upon the mind 
of ^e nation. That is myjdea of a 
gi’eOT statesman. I care not whether 
he be a manufacturer or a maiiu 
facturer’s son — the position is still 
grand, I may say heroic. But » man 
who never originates an idea, a mere 
watcher of the atmosphere — a man 
who, as he says himself, talCes his 
. observations, and when ho finds the 
wind veers towards a certain quarter, 
trims to suit it— such a person may 
be a powerful ^painister, but ho can 
never bo a great statesman. 

22. * ‘ There ii^a difficult in finding 
a parallel iiyiny Vart of history to the 
position of fine right honourable gen- 
tleman. THb only paral^l I can find 
is an incident in the late war in the 
Levant, which was terminated by the 
policy of the noble Lord opposite 
(Palmerston). I remember when that 
great struggle was taking place, when 
the existence of the Turkish empire was 
at stake, the lat^Sultan, a man of g^reat 
energy and resources, was determined 
"'to fit out an immense fleet to maintain 
his empire. A vast armament was ac- 
^cordincly collected. It consisted of 

1 n j. -l-f j.Ik.j. 

built. The crews were picked men, 
the officers were the ablest that could 
be found, and both og^rs and men 
were- rewarded before they fought. 
Never did an armament similarly ap- 
pointed leave the Dardanelles since 


the days of Solyman the Magnificent^ 
The Sultan personally witnessed tiio 
departure of the IleA, and all the 
muftis pi-ayed for the success of tho 
expedition, as aU the muftis here pray- 
ed for tho success of the late general 
election. Away went the H(‘ct ; but 
what .jWa3 tho Sultan’s consternation 
when" the Lord High Admiral stcer('d 
•at once into tho enemy’s port ! Tlio 
Lord High Admirfijl was called a trai- 
tor, but no had^tho talent of vindicat- 
ing himself. ^Truo,’ he said, ‘I did 
place myself at tho head of this vali- 
ant armada; true it is that my sov- 
ereign cmbraccl me ; truo all tho muf- 
tis prayed for my success ; but I havo 
an objection to war ; 1 see no reason 
for prolonging tho struggle, and tho 
only reason 1 had for accepting tho 
command of the fleet was that 1 might 
terminato the contest by betraying my 
master ! ’ And yet such was tlie plau- 
sibility and adroitness of this Lord 
High Admiral, that he is at this mo- 
ment First Lord of the Admiralty under 
the new regime.” (Sir C. Napier — 

“ I thought ho was dead”) Tho 
gallant coinmodoro says he is dead; 
dead ho may be, but at any rate lio 
was not shot for treason. ” 

23. These violent speeches are too 
characteristic of the ulcerated state of 
feeling in tho country, then exasper- 
ated beyond all precedent, to bo omit- 
ted in general history ; but thoy havo 
no beai’ing upon the real ^question, 
which was, whetlier the “proposed 
change was in itself necessary and 
experUont, not whether Sir R. Peel 
did right or wrong in proposing it. 
That question, however, did not want 
able advocates on the Protectionist 
^ide. It was argued by Lord Stanley, 
Mr Disraeli, and Lord George Ben- 
tinck; “From the earliest times— so 
far back as the reign of Edward IV. 

— the Legislature has recogmsed the 
principle of protecting native industry, 
as a reason for rcgulatiag the importa- 
tion of com; and it has continued to 
be the rule of our Legislature, flown 
to the present period, to give encour-* 
agement to the cifltiiHliiznvTj? its own 
soil, in Older to secure the rfidepon£ 
ence of tUs country as regards forei^ ^ 
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nations for ever. This has not only 
'Kjeri our own policy, but at the very 
moment when ->16 are venturing upon 
the bold experiment of leaving the 
supply of the nation’s food to chance, 
every other country in the world of 
any eminence is maintaining a protec- 
tive policy. Sir R. Peel could not have 
failed to foresee the shock to Confi- 
dence in public men of all parties which 
such a change as has introduced 
must inevitably produce ; but he has 
entirely overruled the^paergercy and 
position in which he was placed; he 
has confounded the brawlin" torrent 
of agitation with the dc^g^ still current 
of public opinion. 

24. “ The grounds assimed for the 
measure are the famine in Ireland, and 
the success of the changes on the 
tariff; but these reasons are incon- 
sistent with each other. If this bill 
relieved the famine in Ireland, it could 
only be. by bringing down the price 
of corn to the means of the starving 
population of Ireland. You must dis- 
tinguish between famine and great 
local scarcity. We were threatened 
with the latter, but not with the first, 
in the expected reduction of prices. 
When the question came before the 
Cabinet, I (Lord Stanley) yielded my 
own opinion, and consented to a stis- 
pcnsioiif hiJLt a sicspension c^ily, of the 
corn-law. This was all that the case 
required; for the prices showed that 
^lere was no general want of food in 
the counl^y ; and 1 could see no rea- 
son for altering a general system for a 
partial failure ; but I stood alon(^ It 
IS a total mistake to say that the slid- 
ing-scale has produced great fluctua- 
tion of prices ; the fact is, that it has 
done more than any other legislative 
measure to prevent that fluctuation. 
Never were tne changes of price so vio- 
lent and frequent as before that scale 
was introduced ; they then vaiied from 
50s. to 120s. a quarter; whereas since 
that time the ^uctuation has been 
from 39s. to 80s., and generally from 
40s. te 56s. In articles of subsistence 
tp which the gliding-scale has not been 
applied— «iiq»«^oe%and cotton— -the 
tl!kctuati<» of prices has still been 
eifermoos. The present corn-law has 


kept us independent of foreign nfftions, 
and preserved an unprecedented st.etJ{l- 
iness in the price of gij^-in; ana no- 
man can assert that these^ advantages 
have been purchased by the sacrinco 
of any interest. On the contrary, the 
constant complaint of the a^cultur- 
ists during its continuance has been, 
that the prices of their produce, wijh 
^,he exception tf very bad seasons, have 
been ruinously low. 

25. “If the Corn Laws are repealed, 
fhe price of corn will fall gi’eatly ; wo 
shall have an inunction of foreign 
wheat at 40s. a quarter. In what way 
is this reduction, supposing priced are 
forced down to that level, to benefit 
any class in this' country ? The for- 
eign grower, indeed, will be immense- 
ly benefited ; he will be furnished with 
profits which will ere long enable him 
to extendjiis production, and encroach 
yet more largely on the English fieRis ; 
but in what state will the English 
agriculturist be, if, by the operation 
of that law, prices are pennanently 
forced down to 40s. or 42s. a quarter ? 
Will the manufacturer be benefited 
by thefjhange? He can be so only 
by a reduction of wages, and if that 
takes place, whore is the good that is 
to accrue to the working classes ? Sup- 
posing wages to bo r^luced, and the 
cost of production of manufactures to 
be thereby Jessened, qnd the market 
for them extended, sd far^rom being 
a gainer, he ^ill be a ijfeer by the 
change ; the British manufacturer will 
be a loser. Every acre br^ht into 
cultivation on the Vistula or the Dan- 
ube will throw an acre out of cultivate 
Hon on the ‘/Thames or the Sdvern ; 
and what will he gain if lie destroys 
the bread, and thereby ruins tlfe mar- 
<cet, of the cultivator! who consume 
five pounds a-head of his produce, and , 
‘ calls into existence ’ an equal num- 
ber of tl^e who con^une ifvepence 
a-head ? 

s 26. “ It ia!> altogether a delusion to 
say that Russia, Fi'ussia, and the 
United States do not take our manu- 
factures becaus^we do not take their 
corn. They Ho not take our 'manu- 
factures because they wish to establish 
such fabrics eftnong themselves, and 
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ill 4lie mean time desire to raise a at 45s. instead of 75s., if their waaes 
^revenue by means of import duties, are 16d. a-day instead of 2s. ? iirill 
u Jieie morives will still continue, al- our shopkeepers belbenefited if to or 
though w#admit their grain dutyfree, fifteen millions aro cut off from tho 
Rely upen it,^ that change will make rent of land that is the income of 
no difference in their consumption of their best purchasers ; or Swr manu- 
our manufactures. It is in our own facturers, il‘ our rural labourers, who 
colonies that we must look for the now foim so largo a part of the home 
^only durable and growing market for m^^^ket, are disabled from continuing 
our fabrics, which a^I soon comedo their purchases of their produce, ana 
overtop all other markets put toge- the British meuhants are sent to tho 
ther ; but this measure, so far from serfs of Poland or the Ukraine to sup- 
encoura^ng these distant offshootsl^of ply their p^e? 
our empire, goes directly and obvious- 28. “ The Irish famine, of which so 
ly to injure thlm. It deprives them much is said, is a mere pretence, got 
of«,ll the advantages they have hither- up for part^urposes. There is not 
to enjoyed as British subjects, by let- even a scarcRy m tho land. Prices 
ting in all nations to compete with prove this : wheat is at 56s. a quarter ; 
the produce of their industry. Be- oats at 26s. : are these famine prices ? 
stroy the principle of protection, and Why, in 1841, wheat was at 80s., and 
you destroy the whole basis on which yet no one said there was a famine, 
our colonial system rest^ which is, The fact is, that the crop, on the whole, 
tHat tho colonics are to ifc in a more is fully an average one. The I)uk(‘, of 
favourable situation than foreign na- Wellington has admitted that there is 
tiona. You sever tho strongest bond no scarcity of food in Ireland, and 
— that of mutual self-interest— which Lord Cloncnrry has added, that there 
unites them to the mother country, is enough of oats in it to feed tin* 

1 1 is an easy step for those who have whole people. There is in many 
been taught commercial independence places great distress among the peas- 
to apply it also to political relation- antry, but that is not because they 
ship. cannot get food to buy, but cannot get 

27. The principle of Free Trade money to buy it with. Is it a remedy 
can never be adopted in what has been for this woeful state of things to admit 
emphatically talfed a Protection Par- the competition of foreign hands to 
liament, without a loss of character to flood the already overstocked Irish 
public men. •The alleged change of labour-market? The potato disease 
circumsta^'es during the last three was in some places very formidably 
years furm#he 3 no reason for abandon- but it was so only in a ftiv districts, 
ing the settled policy or two centuries, In Roscommon it was unkno^vn; in 
far less Sr the Premier’s deserting tho Tipperary and Queen’s Countj^p very 
^rincii^lo he has strenuously maintained paifial. The alarm spread by the 
auriug the last thirty years. The doc- Government Commissioners has been 
trineof free trade is an absolute delu- the main cause of the panic which has 
sion prolific of evil, it can be pro- been rliffused, and even of tho los.se3 
ductive of no^good to any party. U viliifih have been sustained ; for they, 
is simply, under existing circum- by spreading evil reports, induced the 
stances, a preference given to foreign people in many places to raise their 
over native industrj’’; and^s that the potatoes before tney were ripe, and 
way to benefit a nation? Even the thus caused them to rot. Hut sup- 
manufacturing classes, ^ whom su^ pose the immediate ganger from the 
strong appeals are made, will not in potato rot to be as great as the most 
the end benefit by it. If the price devoted adherents of Governiaent re- 
of brovisions permanently falls, their present, is that any reason for altering 
wac^es will fall withRilftm, and what the entire syst||n ajjjl yiiicy of the 
the” better will they be when wheat is State on account ora tranftUory e^l, , 
VOL. VI. • 
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how serious soever? If scarcity is 
appS’:^ended, by all means repeal all 
import duties so lois as it continues ; 
but it was reserved for the right 
honourable baronet to provide a re- 
medy for Mrwded scarcity in 1846 by 
enacting the repeal of all import duties 
in 1849.” 

29. As the interesting debate, *bf 
which the above is only a faint out- 
line, continued in the ^House of Com- 
mons, the public interest went on con- 
tinually increasing, until V length it 
reached an unbearable point of excite- 
ment. This arose, not from any doubt 
of the sincerity or wishes^ of Ministers, 
which had been unequivocally evinced 
both in the Royal Speech and in the 
course of the debate, but from uncer- 
tainty as to the issue with a parlia- 
ment avowedly elected under Protec- 
tion influences, and to withstand the 
first advances of Free Trade. Great 
therefore was the surprise of the na- 
tion, unbounded the triumph of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, when the di- 
vision took place* at twenty minutes 
before three on the morning of the 
27th February, and there appeared a 
maiority of 97 for Ministers, in a very 
full house, the numbers being 337 to 
240. The bill was finally carried on 
the third reading, on the morning of 
the 16th May, by a majority of 98. 
Hoping to conciliate the all-powerful 
Prime Minister, who had expressed 
hijnself as willing to make theirs an 
exceptional t'.'ase, the whole West In- 
dia interest voted with him in the 
majority on this occasion. They met 
their deserts and a just retribution^at 
the hands of his successors within two 
months afterwards. The shipping in 
terest did the same; one and all of 
them Voted with Ministers. TJl< 
did so, partly in the idea that a large 
increase of foreign ^importation would 
give great employment to the British 
commercial navy, and partly from the 
idea that the na^gation laws were so 
essential to our national independence 
that there was not the slightest dan 
ger of their bemg touched. * * Ita dum 
sin^uli pugneiS qiniv eyi vincuhtur.”* 

* i^uB while theyflgUt singly the whole 
are conquered. 


Within three years they too vure 
swept away. In the Lords the resulL- 
was still more remarkable, forrthe 
second reading was carried by a ma- 
jority of 47, and the bill passed finally 
on the 22d June. Considering that 
the great majority of the peers were 
dependent on landed estates, and that 
the effect of the bill in lowering prices 
distinctly understood, this divi- 
sion must be considered as very re- 
markable, for beyond all doubt the 
grditer part of their lordships thought 
very differently from what they voted. 
It indicates how great waa the pressure 
which the Anti-&rn-Law League had 
come to exercise upon the public 
mind, how powerful was the influence 
which the Government and the Duke 
of Wellington possessed in that as- 
sembly, and what good use the Whigs, 
since their accession to power, had 
made of th^fl: time in neutralising tl# 
hostile majority in the Upper House 
by a copious creation of Liberal Peers. 

30. The arguments adduced on cither 
side in the House of Peers, were sub- 
stantially the same as those adduced 
in the Commons, and need not be again 
repeated. But there is one short and 
characteristic speech, which, as com- 
ing from so great a man, and eminent- 
ly descriptive of a leading feature in 
his mind, deserves to bfe particularly 
noticed. The Duke of Wellington 
said : “ I address you uhd^r the dis- 
advantage of appearing as ^Minister 
of the Crown t<?' press thl^ measure, 
in opposition ta the views of many of 
those with whom I have long'^cted in 
public life, with whom I have lived in 
habits of close intimacy and fii^nd- 
ship, and' whose good opinion it has 
always afforded me the greatest satis- 
faittion to obtain, and iimeed which I 
have enjoyed in the highest degree. I 
have already explained to you the cir- 
cumstance^ under which 1 beceime a 
party to this measure. In November 
I&^t, after thedCabinet to which I be- 
longed had resigned, 1 considered it 
mybounden duty to my Sovereign not 
to withhold my assistance from Her 
Government, ahcbl resumed my seat 
at her Majesty’s council, and gave rny 
assistance to mysighthonouralnefnend 
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First Lord of the Treasury, because ! 
knew, at that time, that he would 
j[jri%)ose a measure of this description 
— nay, tRis very measure. It was this 
very measure which he proposed to the 
€abinet early in that month. It is not 
necessary for me, my lords, to say more 
on that subject; and though some of 
your lordships may entertain a preju- 1 
dice against me fonthe course v%ich! 
I am pursuing, I can justify it before 
your lordships, by telling you that I 
was bound to take it, and that if*tlie 
same circumstances occurred to-mor- 
row I woulc!^ take it again. I was 
l»imd to my Sovereign and to my 
country by considerations of gratitude, 
of which I need not say more than to 
allude to them on this occasion.’* 

81. This frank and manly declara- 
tion, coming from tlie old soldier who 
had gi’own grey in the service of his 
Sovereign and country, dHw forth loud 
cheers from all parts of the house. It 
is highly characteristic of the ruling 
prmciple of the Duke’s mind, which 
had appeared in exactly the same way 
in the crisis on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and in that on Reforn*. On both 
of these occasions he accepted a seat 
in a Cabinet, and on the last the lead 
in forming a Government, which was 
to bring in a measure in direct oppo- 
sition to hfs previous and often-ex- 
pressed opinions. It^would be un- 
charitabk ft conclude from thence 
that th|j Duke had no settled prin- 
ciples 01 ^ political Subjects, and em- 
braced such merely R suited the cir- 
cumstihees of the moment. His whole 
life belies such a supposition ; no man 
haj more fixed and decided convic- 
tions. The truth rather was, that his 
hal^ts of military obedience had ren- 
dered one filling in his breast para- 
mount to all others, and that wm duty 
to his sovereign and country in mo- 
mente of danger. This ^uty he felt 
himself bound to discharge, even at 
the hazard of his owntfonsistency.,*If 
there is much to admire in this noble 
feeling, which certainly is that which 
should ever animate a soldiefs toast, 
there is much to ftrfed in it when it 
becomes the guide of a sUtUsman s ca- 
reer. And mis only affords another 


illustration of the truth of a remark, 
which all ages have made, tlutf the 
duties of civil aid militaiy lim are 
often opposite to each other, and can- 
not, under any circumstances, be blend- 
ed without imminent danger to both. 
The first duty of the soldier is obe- 
dience — the first of the statesman, de- 
Ifteration. 

32. Amidst the multiplied and pro- 
tracted debatep which took place on 
this all-important subject in this ses- 
sion of l^liament, the Budget was 
wellnigh lorgotten ; yet it presented 
some matures of interest and import- 
ance, whichToreshadowed the perilous 
course on^nich the Premier had ad- 
vanced in repealing or reducing so 
many of the indirect taxes. It came 
on upon the 29th May ; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with reason 
congi*atulatcd the country on the flat- 
tering condition of the finances, which 
he ascribed to the effects of Free Trade, 
without any reference to the railway 
expenditure. Sir R. Peel had cal- 
culated the revenue for the year at 
£49,762,000 ; but the actual receipts 
were £51,260,000. The cxpeiidituro 
was £49,400,167, leaving an apparent 
surplus of £2,609,157. Of this, how- 
ever, £750,000 was the payment from 
China, which could only bo reckoned 
on for «QO year more. For tlio ensu- 
ing year ho calculated on a roveiiuc of 
£61,650,000: but, owing to nn increase 
of £140,000 for the anny, £600,000^r 
the navy, and £401,009hfor the ord- 
nance, which had become absolutely 
indispensable to restore these services 
tf anything like a state of efficiency, 
the surplus would be only £776,000, 
of which no less than £700,000 would 
again be money from China.* It af- 

* ACTOAL ExPRNDITURE OP 1845, AND ESTJ- 
MATKD Expenditure of 1848. 

1845. 1848. 

Aotukl SttiinaiMl 

Expenditure. Expenditure- 

Interest Of Debt, £28,200,000 £28,100,000 
Cbarges on Consoli- 
dated Fund, 400, 000 2,600,000 

Array, . . 6,716,000 6,607,000 

Navy, . . 6,648,000 . 7,621,000 

Ordnance. . 2,142,000 2,543,000 

Miscellaneous, 3,1M2^ 8,436,000 

• S^.316,Q^ £60,873,0(^0 
-Ann. Jteg. 1846, pp. 120, 121. 
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folded a melancholy proof of the chasm 
whicht^.he large reduction of the indi- 
rect duties had maife in the revenue, 
that the only surplus in the ensuing 
year, which even the sanguine mind of 
the ChanceRnr of the Exchequer could 
foresee, was derived, after two years of 
unparalleled prosperity, from the ac- 
ciilental and transitory source of CM- 
nese payments. 

33. It was anticipated,^ and scarcely 
disguised in the course' of the debate 
on the repeal of the Corn i^xws, from 
the extreme violence of the schism 
which had taken place in the Minis- 
terial majoritj’, ami the \yords never 
to be forgiven which ha<^ ptisscd be- 
tween the Ministers and their oppo- 
nents, that it was only a question of 
time wlicn the Administration was to 
bo overturned. Such was the exas- 
peration of the Protectionist leaders 
on the Ministerial benches, that it was 
known they would, for the moment, 
gladly coalesce with their opiioncnts 
on the opposite side of the house, to 
eject a Government which, as they 
t^iought, had betrayed the party that 
had placed it in power. Yet so utterly 
at 'variance were the view’s of the ultra- 
Tories and the Radicals on all other 
sulyects but their common animosity 
to the Premier, that it was not likely 
tliey would soon find a subj,3Ct on 
which they could unite >Yitli6ut sneh 
a flagrant dereliction of principle as 
mi^jit discredit and compromise both 
in the eyes pj the nation. Chance, 
however, was more favourable to them 
than parliamentary skill could have 
been. A hill was actually before PaV 
liament, which, it wavs thought, pie- 
sen tod, most opportunely, the much- 
wished -for opportunity of uniting. 
This was the Life - Preservation 
Bill for Ireland. 

34. Ever since the decline of O’Con- 
nell’s influence, by wdiose pow’crful 
voice its troubled waters liad so often 
■been stayed, and the dowmfall of the 

s tempei’ance moven’fent, the state of 
Ireland ^ad become more disturbed ; 
and in the latter months of 184^ and 
flrsC'of 1846,^f had risen to such a 
pitchy of outrage fiSftt ^me remedial 
mea^’e hair become indispensable. 


This was the natural consequence rDf 
the dreadful state of destitution of, 
food, towards which the wretched ' 
peasantry were rapidly appi'oaching. 
When ejectment for non-payfiient of 
rent from his little possession was lit- 
tle shoi*t of a sentence of death by slo'w 
jirocess pronounced upon a mail and 
his whole family, men placed in a po- 
sitioti so dreadful nalmost unavoidably 
acted upon the principle of self-preser- 
vation, and endeavoured, by violence 
and ‘intimidation, to avoid such disas- 
ter. To endeavour to check such out- 
rages was the first dut^ of Govorii- 
meni ; to remove their cause was th» 
second. Early in the session, accord- 
ingly, Sir R. Peel introduced a meas- 
ure by Lord St Germains into the 
House of Peers, and the facts stated 
in siqiport of it were of so appalling a 
kind as caused the bill to pass the 
Lords ■with i^fcarcely any opposition.*^ 

* Crime and Outrages in Ireland. 


1844. 1815. 


Homicides, 

144 

136 

Firing at persons, . 

104 

138 

Serious assaults, 

504 

544 

Assaults, common, . 

243 

251 

Robbeiics 9t arms, . 

159 

551 

Adniimsteniig illegal oaths, 

69 

22 

Threatening letters, 

602 

1944 

Houses attacked, 

254 

483 

Fmng into houses, . 

77 

138 

Agrarian outrages, 

*1495 

3402 

Otlcnces, violent— total, . 

8102 

5281 

The great miyofity of these' offences Avero 


coniimtted upon the peasantiy or i^ctors, the 
peisons and dwelling^ of the gentltt«ien hav- 
ing been comparatively untouched Ji -Lord St 
Ofrmain’s Speech^ 2\th Feb. 1S46; Ann. Reg^ 
1840, p. 121 And of the savage unrelenting 
cruelty with which they were attended, an 
instanco ts given in Sir It. PeeVs Memoirs: 
“A man and his wife of the name of Jutlj^.ll, 
residing between Drumonod and Molill, were, 
enily on the morning of the 7th, visited by a 
paity of six men armed with guns and h^yo- 
nets^ and having beaten the hveband till he 
was senseless, they stripped his wife and put 
heron her bach over some fire tchich they reJee^ 
out of the fi) eplace for the purpose. This was 
for an agrui iai\ cause ; and so intimidatid aro 
the suilerers, that although it is supposed 
they know perfectly well the perpetrators of 
the ynitrage, they*r</raiw from giving evi- 
dence." — Sir Charles O'Donnell's Memoir ^ Juno 
15, 1846; Peel's Memoirs, ii. 303. With truth 
did the Duke of Wellington say, when erf- 
doi-sing this report,^>i\.tli many similar facts, 
to Sir U. Peel : “ t am aware that the facts 
therein leported could not be prevented by 
the Assassination Bil^ but they tend to show 
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ft^mpowered the Lord-Lieutenant to 
’■proclaim any county or barony in which 
iniftder or attempt to murder had been 
commit|ld, as falling under the restric- 
tions df the Act. By this Act all per- 
sons within the proclaimed district 
were forbidden, under pain of the pen- 
alties of misdemeanour, to leave tneir 
, houses between sunrise and sunset, 
and tlie Government was authoTlsod 
to station an additional constabulary 
force at the expense of the disturbed 
district. The bill also authoriscathe 
Lord-Lieuteiiant to award a reasonable 
<iompensatioir to the family or repre- 
Ibiitatives of a murdered person. It 
was stated that the vast majority of 
the outrages were directed against in- 
dividuals on account of private venge- 
ance or hopes of intimidation, and that 
they were mainly owing to the infernal 
system of secret societies Sir R. Peel 
said, with tnith, that tnese societies 
had gone such a length ‘‘that there 
are many parts of Ireland in which no 
man’s life is safe, cxcepi indeed the life 
of an assamn.'* * So evident was the 
necessity of the measure, that it met 
with no resistance, but, dh the con- 
trary, the most cordial support, from 
the Opposition in the House of Peers. 
Lord Lansdowne “ could not think of 


tectionists, which predisposed them to 
go into any coalition, how adv^i^b so- 
ever to their priiciples, which might 
afford them an opportunity of mani- 
festing their spleen against the Gov- 
ernment. It was no easy lhattcr. how- 
ever, either for them or the Whigs, to 
fm-m an alliance with any show even 
01 decency to oppose the measure, for 
both were pledged as deep as men 
could bo to ^pport it Tho Conser- 
vatives had been tho first to introduce 
coercion ]^ls into Ireland, and one of 
the most efficient of them had been 
brought in by Sir R. Peel when Secre- 
tary for ^jii^ind, and carried through 
by the wliole strength of the Tory par- 
ty then in power. Lord Grey had fol- 
lowed this example in 1834, and in- 
troduced a coercion bill attended with 
the most surprising good effects, in 
which he obtained the cordial support 
of the Conservative opposition. More 
lately, Lord Morpeth had, in 1835, 
introduced a modified bill of tho same 
character, which also, whenever it was 
put in force, had produced the effect 
of stopping the progi’ess of agrarian 
outrage. Now, nowever, these two 
opposite parties, animated by a com- 
mon hatred of tho Ministiy, resolved 
to form a coalition to throw out tho 


offering an]( opposition to a measure 
so imperatively called for at the pre- 
sent momenj:. He hoped it would be 
folio wc(^p by measures of permanent 
ameliouiftion wli^le Lord Brougham 
thought^ ‘the case T|pis so urgent that 
the biB should bo pos^d with the least 
possible delay.” It passed the Lords, 
accordingly, without a division^its du- 
ration being merely restricted to Ist 
October 1849, instead of five years, as 
orifinally proposed. 

35. The fate of the bill, howc«rer, 
was widely different in the Lower 
House, where tho vehement strife pro- 
duct by the forcing tlwough of the 
corn-law repeal had produced an ulcer- 
ated feeling in the nAnds of the ^ro- 

the .state of society in Ireland, which U in fad 
•icor&e than it U in any of the wildest parts of 
Asia, Afnea, or ilmerico.”— Dokk of Wel- 
lington to Sir R. p£A,Vaiie 21, 1846; Peel’s 
Memoirs, vol. IL p. 302. 

* Sir R. Peel to Duke of Wellington, 
June 23, 1846; Peel’s Mhnoirs, ii. 306. ^ 


hill, tho one in punishment of what 
they regarded as past treachery, tho 
other in tho hope of future accession 
to power. When tlieso were the mo- 
tives which led to this coalition, itb is 
of little consequence witait arguments 
w'ere adduced either in support of or 
against the bill, for on both sides the 
^eakers for a long time carried to 
perfection the maxim of Talleyrand, 
that the principal object of language 
is to conceal the thought. 

36. The bill was introduced into the 
Lower House by Sir James Graham on 
the 3d March, and, from the very first, 
experienced the most determined op- 
position. Leave was given to bring It 
in by a majority o| 30, it being under- 
stood that no serious resistance was to* 
be made till the second reading. Tho 
whole Catholic part^ of course de- 
nounced the ^ll>,om4iko first as un-« 
called for ana tymnnicajrin thefhigh- 
est degree; and the debate was car- 
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ried on with such acrimony, that, 
afteh^rcpcated adjournments, it was 
only brought to a ffc*st reading on 1st 
May, when it was carried by 149, tho 
numbers being 274 to 125. The second 
reading st(5bd for the 25th May, but, 
from the pressure of tho corn-law de- 
bate, it was successively adjourned Jill 
the 9th of June, when it came on, and 
after repeated debates, was brought to 
a close on the 25th. D|p>riiig the course 
of the protracted discussion, it became 
very evident that a coaliti^, of parties 
to eject the Ministry had taken place, 
and as the end approached the real 
feelings of the oppositoir^iidcs oozed 
out, notwithstanding every effort to 
conceal them. The debate was far 
more on the repeal of the Corn Laws 
than on tho Irish Coercion Bill. A 
brief summary of the arguments for- 
mally adduced, however, is necessary, 
in order to show on which side the 
preponderance really lay, on this, as 
It liad now become, momentous ques- 
tion. 

37. On the one hand, it was argued 
by Sir R. Peel, Sir James Graham, and 
the Solicitor-General : “ Tho measure 
now proposed is undoubtedly a harsh 
one, and Government makes no at- 
tempt to vindicate it, except on the 
grounds of absolute necessity. But 
that necessity is unhappily too appar- 
ent. 1st, The extent, frequency, and 
nature of the crimes committed, indi- 
C!f£e a necessity for a change of the 
law as it stands. 2d, The whole powers 
of tho existing law have been tried and 
, exhausted without affording any re- 
medy to the evils. 3d, There is every 
reason to hope that the present bill 
will prove effectual in repressing the 
disorders existing, and which, in some 
places, have attained such a deplor- 
able height. These disorders are not 
universiu ; they are confined to parti- 
cular districts ; but in them they have 
become such os to have entirely para- 
lysed tho arm of tJie law as it stands, 
and established, pi*actically speaking, 
ail entire impunity for crimes of the 
mo^ atrocious description. It^isnot 
merely tlie MRnbqko^ offences, but 
the J»aucityw)f con^ctions, which is 
the alaming circumstance; but this 


disproportion has now risen to su(?h a 
height in the disturbed counties 
absolutely to call for the infprposfiion 
of the Legislature. « 

38. “The agrarian outrages ar© 
chiefly met with in five counties—viz. , , 
Tipperary, Clare, Roscommon, Lim- 
cricK, and Leitrim. The population, 
of t|iose five counties, according to the « 
Iasi census, was 1^^412,000 souls, while 
that of all Ireland is 8,175,124. Ne- 
vertheless, while the homicides in the 
whole country in 1845 were 92, in. 
those five counties they^were 47. The 
nightly firing into houses in those 
counties were seven-tenths of those fn 
the whole country — proportions far 
beyond what the respective numbers 
of tho inhabitants could warrant. 
Thus, when crime has so much in- 
creased in those counties, has the vig- 
our of tho ^;;;iminal law and the cor^ 
viction of offenders kept pace with 
the increase in crime ? Quite tho re- 
verse : the ratio of convictions liaa 
come to be in the inverse ratio of the 
crimes. In these five counties, in- 
1845, tho number of indictable of- 
fences wasTllSS, while the convictions 
were only 64 ! In Roscommon, within 
the last five months, no less than 383 
indictable offences had been commit- 
ted, and 8 convictions only obtained ! 

If a special commission were now sent 
down to that®county, wjjiat would be 
the result ? Why, that ninefeoen-twen- 
tieths of the prisoners woilid walk 
away from tho — a trium'Jih to the 

malefactors— a reproach to tl« inno- 
cent s^erers under their crimes ! Not 
less timn 1100 or 1200 families in that * 
county alone are living in daily diftad 
of assassination ; they know their ene- 
mies ; they are aware from where ^ey 
m£fy expect outrages, bill they dare 
not give information for fear of pre- 
cipating their fate. It may be safely 
affirmed thfvt there is no other coun- 
try in the civilised world where such 
aVate of thilfgs would be suffered 
to exist. 

39. “In former times similar local 
outrages have to great height in 
various places; but they were uni- 
formly and effectually repressed by 
i^oercion bills siifiilar to the present. 
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ICVwy one knows the immediate and | 
success With which Earl Grey*s 
coeftion bill in 1833 was attended, 
which in* four months reduced the 
numbei*of serious agrarian offences to 
one-fourth of their former amount ; 
and the same may be said of the next j 
coercion bill, which was found to be 
, indispensable after the expiry of the 
first, and was broiight in by Bbrd 
Morpeth. In 1835 aU crimes of an 
insurrectionary character had ceased, 
but those of an agrarian kind Had 
multiplied to such a degree, that in 
that year the^ amounted to the enor- 
nltbus number of 10,229. No sooner, 
however, was Lord Morpeth’s coercion 
bill passed than the number began to 
decline, and when that Act expired 
in 1840 they were only 4069. With 
tlie expiry of the Act, !however, tliey 
^ain increased, until in 1845 they 
nad reached 8095.*^ It w impossible 
to resist the conclusion from these 
facts, that, however adverse to British 
ideas of mild administration, such 
rude methods of coercion are indis- 
pensable in the lawless and savage 
state which unhappily ^evails in 
some parts of Ireland. And accord- 
ingly, fliough universal in its power, 
the bill is intended to be only partial 
ill its operation, and to be enforced 
only in those counties where the ex- 
treme province of crijue calls upon 
the LoreJ^neutenant to proclaim the 
Act. Aaid cxperi<gice warrants the 
hope, thtt the knowledge that the 
Executive is armed with these extra- 
oi’dinary powers, will have the effect 
of itself arresting the disordera^^ with- 

* Agbartan Crimes in Ireland. 


C^rcion Act passed. 

1835, 

10,220 

1836, 

8,007 

1S37, 

• 1838, 

6, TOO 

4,045 

1830, 

4,620 

1840, 

Act expiAd. 


Coercion Bill not renewed. 

1841, 

6.370 

1842, 

0,635 

’ 1843, A • . 

6,870 

1844, 

6,327 

1845, 

8,005 

■Part. Pib , liotxviL lfl5. 



out the necessity of actually putting 
them in execution. ^ 

40. “ If present appearanclfs are 
looked to, the prospect is still more 
alarming, and ample proof of its ne- 
cessity nos been furnished^ since the 
Act was introduced into the Up[)er 
House five months ago. The gentle- 
m5h opposite always refer to the total 
commitments for crime over all Ire- 
land ; and bemuse, from’ the general 
prosperity which prevails, and the 
vast extei^on of the demand for la- 
bour widen the construction of rail- 
ways in Great Britain has afforded, 
there has b^n on the whole no in- 
crease, pCTnaps rather a decrease, of 
crime, they immediately arrive at the 
conclusion that the measure now pro- 
posed is unnecessary. But that is a 
most erroneous view of the case. The 
disease is local ; at present it is con- 
fined to five counties; but there are 
no causes in operation there which do 
not exist in the rest of Ireland, and 
the malady is so fearful where it has 
appeared, that there is no saying how 
soon, if unchecked, it may spread over 
the whole countiy. In the first five 
months of this year (1846) as com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of 1845, there is a great increase in 
those five counties ; and the total of 
serious tuitrages in those five counties 
in the firat five months of 1846 is no 
less than 2098.* If the same propor- 
tion should go on during the wh 4 klo 


* Grave Agrarian Offences in Tipper- 
ary, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, 
0 AMD Leitrim. 


Homicides, . 
Firini? at person, 
Serious assaults. 


Firing into houses. 


Pint Plro 

Pint Ftro 

Months of 

Months of 

184A. 

1846. 

20 

26 

40 

41 

85 

121 

life, 41 

40 

68 


IMSURRECTIONARV OFFENCES IN SAME 
Counties. 

Wholaof : Months or 

18M. 


1S4A 


In Tipperary, I14 • 

,, Limerick, 

„ Clare, . 271 

„ RofCommoD, 650 

„ Lenrim, 804 


248 

180 

471 

464 


In whole year, 283ir In flve^onths,4440 
—Part. Pcb., Ixxxvii. 423, 427. * 
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year, there will be a total of agrarian 
outlies in this year of 8013 against 
202f^la8t year, fhe evil, therefore, 
though local, is fearful and rapidly 
increasing, and it behoves Parliament 
instantly fo step in and apply that 
remedy which in former times has 
been found to be so efficacious. ” 

41. On the other hand it was An- 
swered by Lord John Russell, Mr Dis- 
raeli, Lord George B(^tinck, and Mr 
O’Connell, who, stran^ to say, stood 
side by side on this occasid^j “ With- 
out disputing the existenc6 of crime 
and outrage in some parts of Ireland, 
the real question before Jhe House is, 
whether this bill is calcularod to afford 
a remedy for them. If it was so, it 
would be entitled to the hearty sup- 
port of the House. But if the real 
state of Ireland is looked to, it will be 
seen that a coercion act is indeed re- 
quired for Ireland ; but it is not one 
to restrain the peasantry from com- 
mitting crime, but one to compel the 
landlords to do their duty. Govern- 
ment have the power in their hands ; 
and if they would only take a manly 
tone, and adopt a temperate and dig- 
nified estimate of liuman nature witii 
respect to Ireland, they might wave the 
wand that would turn her misery and 
poverty into prosperity and happiness. 
The disorders which are put* forward 
as the justification of this coercive 
measure originate in the nature of the 
l«id tenure, and the anomalous rela- 
tion betweeinthe landlord and tenant. 
There is'in Ireland what is called the 
‘ starving season,’ which is about six , 
weeks before the new harvest, an<f if 
during that period the growing crops 
are distrained, the labourers are de - 1 
prived of their means of subsistence. 
The}^ are prevented from digging; if 
their wives or children come out in 
the evening to take a few potatoes they 
arc driven to jail ; the husbands are 
driven to madness. Can it be won- 
dered at that sucl^,a state of things is 
•' a fruitful source of efimo — of enme, 
too, whkh did not exist in Ireland 
before the Union, but which as dis- 
* tiiictly traceatfo tojth^xorbitant and 
unjust privileges cknmrred on Irish 
landlords by the English Parliament ? 


These causes of evil this coerciott»Kill 
will not remove. Similar bills hay>i' 
been tried in Ireland, seventeen twines, 
and they have always failet^ and left 
the country worse than it watf before. 

42. ** The real remedies for Ireland 
are to bo found, not in a coercion bill, 
but in the removal of the causes which 
have produced the disorders. Theso, 
m(i&sures consisttin an adjustment of 
the tenure of land, so as to secure tho 
tenant an equitable compensation for 
hit improvements, a modification of 
the whole ejectment bill to check Iho 
wholesale clearance sysifem, the exten- 
sion to all Ireland of the local Tenatft- 
Right in Ulster, a modification of the 
Grand Jury Law, an increased Reform 
in Parliament, adequate Corporation 
Reform, and a better distribution of 
Church property. Uniformly it has 
been found that the number of mur- 
ders in Irelfnd is in proportion to tno 
number of ejectments ; and when it is 
recollected that 7,000,000 out of the 

8.200.000 persons in Ireland live by 
agriculture, it may well be conceived 
what unbounded misery these whole- 
sale ojectfhents occasion. It appears 
from the repoi*t of tho Land Commis- 
sion that from 1839 to 1843 no Ifess than 

150.000 persons had been subjected to 
the ejectment process. ^Imagination 
cannot figure the suffering which these 
ejections liavc^ccasioned^ The serious 
crimes all originate in th^i^ political 
feeling has nothij^g to do them. 
They will neverjje eradicated, or even 
liermanently cnecked, till th^ causes 
which have produced them are re- 
moved. 

43. ** The House of Commons ♦has 
done too much for tho Irish landlords, 
and too little for tho tenants. Thu old 
,E»glish statutes in favouf of landlords 
had not been re-enacted in Ireland 
under its old legislature ; but by tlio 
56 Geo. IIJ., c. 88, passed aftir tho 
Union, these powers were at once 
trtwisferred to them. This statute, for 
the fii*st time, gave them the power 
of distraining growing crops, keeping 
them till ripe, and selling them when 
ready for the sickle, charing upon the 
unhappy tenant all the intermediate 
expenses. There never was a more 
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fenRo soiircG of murder and outrage 
tJian those powers. This was followed 
by tne 58 Geo. III., c. 39, conferring 
upon the Jiindlord the power of eject- 
ing the tenant, thus ruined, from his 
j holding, the sole means of subsistence 
he had upon earth. The 1 Geo. IV., 
c. 41, still farther extended the powers 
i)f civil bill ejectments ; and tha 1 
Geo. IV,, c. 88, c^ibled them, in 
ejectments, to compel the tenant to 
h nd security for expense. Finally, the 
1 & 2 William IV., c. 31, gave tne 
landlord the rij^t of immediate execu- 
tion in ejcctm^ts, which still farther 
faAlitated these ejectments. All en- 
actments are in favour of the land- 
lords ; and it is in them, joined to the 
refusal to recognise the tenant's right 
to compensation for improvements, 
that the real sources of tne outrages 
s(^much complained of in-^e south of 
Ireland are to bo found. Accordingly, 
in Ulster, where this right is partially 
recognised, these outrages are, compa- 
ratively speaking, unknown. Remove 
these causes of evil, and violent crime 
will speedily die out of itself ; continue 
them, and twenty coercion Tbills will 
never eradicate it.* 

44. “T’ho statistics so much relied 
on, on the other side, in reality prove 
nothing bearifig on the present ques- 
tion. They demonstrate, indeed, in 
five countiesa^ increase oi predial out- 
rages ; but^mey by no moans establish 
the necesiky for any^eneral measure 
of coerciuifl such as t§ now brought 
forward.* On the contrary, so far as 
they prove anything they do directly 
“•the reverse. From May to July 1846 
the Amount of predial crime over all j 
Ireland was considerably greater thaft 
from •September to December. + In 


lent crimes amounted to 786 ; 'in the 
first fije months of the present year 

* The two last paragraphs are from Mr 
CConnell’s able and instnv^ve aigument.^*' 
Farl Deb., Ixxxv. 524, 526. 


t PaaoiAL Offences in Ireland. 

May, . ^ 823 

June, . ^ 

July, 7^8 

November, 667 

December, 603 


The veiy crimes 
1 to arfest 


they were only 554 

which this bill was intended 
have exhibited a ftLlling off : in the 
first five montlia of last year they were 
1701 ; in t*'- — — ^ ^ 


8vo of this 


year they were 1356, exhibiting a di- 
minution of 26 per cent in less than tlio 
first half of this year. Is this a state 
of things Inch warrants a measure of 
surpassing severity to last for a course 
of yearn ? Wh#n the Ministera intro- 
duced it in the House of Lords, in 
February l^it, they described it as a 
temporary measure to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency ; and now, after the 
expiration VC months, they still 

E ress it forward after the emergency 
as passed away.” * 

46. During the progress of this 
important debate, which dragged its 
weary length along by repeated ad- 
journments in the House of Com- 
mons, Ministers had frequent consul- 
tations as to the course which they 
should pursue in the event of the bill 
being rejected, which every day ap- 
peared to bo more probable. The co- 
alition between tlio Whigs, Radicals, 
and extreme Protectionists, to throw 
out the bill, and overturn the Minis- 
try, had become evident, and it was 
more than doubtful whether all the in- 
fluence oJGoverninent, and the popu- 
larity of its chief, would be able t«) 
withstand it. The Free-traders, with 
MrCobdeii at their head, voted 
him, in return for his adontion of thei? 
principles; that gentlerffiln, at the 
same time, “tendering him his heart- 
fel^thanks for the unwearied perseve- 
rance, the unswerving firmness, ami 
the great ability with which ho had, 
during the last six months, conducted 
through the House of Commons one of 


the first fivg ftonths of 1845, the vi6- nhc most magnificent reforms ever car- 


ried through in any countnr.” Lon I 
George Beiitinck and the Marquess of 
Granby, 1:he representatives of the du- 
cal houses of Portland and Rutland, 
led the band o^rotftetionists, eighty 
in number, who voted against the Min- 
istry ; Lord Chandos headed alwdy of 
one hufcdfbd who voted with them. 

* The last paraCTap^is fronuLord QoBrge 
Bentinck‘8 speech.— Pari. Deo.. Ixxxiv. 178, 
179. 
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Intense interest was felt in tlio House 
aii^ the galleries, as the division took 
place and the o^oncnts of the meas- 
ure hied off, for the Conservative party 
was entirely broken up, and no one 
could predict, with anything like cer- 
tainty, how the division would turn 
out. The result, however, was jnore 
decisive than the most sanguine of the 
coalition could have anticipated, for 
tliero appeared 219 Ministers, and 
292 against them, leaving them in a 
minority of seventy - 'i\tiee. By a 
singular coincidence, two nours before 
this decisive vote took -place in the 
House of Commons, 4^^ Lords had 
passed the Corn-Law Repeal Bill ; so 
that Sir R. Peel’s greatest triumph 
and his fall occurred on the same 
night, and within a few hours of each 
other.* 

46. Great and unexpected as this 
majority was, it was rendered still 
more decisive and galling to Sir R. 
Peel by the character of the men of 
wliom it was composed. The scene 
has been thus recounted by the hand 
of a master, himself one of the princi- 
pal actors in the mighty drama which 
was now performed. ** It was not 
their numbers merely,” says Mr Dis- 
raeli, “ that attracted the anxious ob- 
servation of the Treasurer ^ench, as 
the Protectionists passed in defile be- 
fore the Minister to the hostile lobby. 
It was impossible that he could have 
^narked them without emotion ; the 
Jlower of '<Siat gi-oat party, which had 
been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They 
were men to gain whoso hearts,^ and 
the licarts of their fathers, had been 

^ “ Two hours after the intelligence arrived 
that the Lords had passed the Com and Ons- 
toins Bills, we were ejected from power; and 
hy another coincidence as marvellous, on the 
day on which 1 had to announce, In the House 
of Commons, the dissolution of the Qovera- 
ment, the news arrived that we had settled 
the Oregon question, and that our proposals 
had been accepted ^yth^ulted States with- 
out the alteration ora wAd. .... Lady Peel 
and I are here quite alone, in the loveliest 
woathef, feasting on solitude and repose, and 
I ^ave every ^position to fo^^ivC my ene- 
mies for haviag confeited upon me the bless- 
ins^of the loss of Aw#.”— S ir R. Peel to 
LiSRd HARfiNOE, Drayton Manor, July 4. 
lS|p ; Feel's MenwirSt voL ii. p. 810, 


the aim and exultation of hi#^ife. 
They had extended to him an unlim- 
ited confidence, and an admiration, 
without stint. They hal^ stood by 
him in the darkest hour,* and had 
borne him from the depths of political 
despair to the proudest of living po- 
sitions. Right or wrong, they wer& 
n^en of honour, breeding, and refing- 
ment, high aifd generous character, 
great weight and station in the coun- 
try, which they had for ever placed at 
nis disposal. They had not only been 
his followers, but lus friends ; had 
joined in the same pastimes, drunk 
from the same cup, and in the pleas- 
antness of private life had often for- 
gotten together the cares and strife of 
politics. Ho must have felt something 
of this while the Mannerses, the Som- 
ersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, 
and the l^nnoxcs passed before lum. 
And these were the ‘gentlemen of Eng- 
land,’ of whom, but five years ago, tho 
very same building was ringing with 
his pride of being tne leader.” 

47. Two courses, and two only, were 
open to Sir R. Peel after this defeat. 
The firit was, to dissolve Parliament, 
and try the fortune of a new election ; 
the second, to resign office.** The first 
course promised no advantages; ou 
the contrary, a certaim accumulation 
of evils. It was impossible to expect 
that a Cons#rvative majority could be 
obtained equal to that wuch brought 
him into power in 1841 ; the con- 
trary, it was ^rtain it w8uld be very 
much diminmed. A greaWmany of 
the English county constituencies ^ 
would turn against one who the^’^ 
thought had betrayed them ; ^1 the 
•Irish, which returned Liberal mem- 
bers, would unite against a Minister 
Who threatened them ^i^h a coercion 
bill. Lavish in their praises of him ^ 
for having adopted their principles, 
the Free<traders would be the first to , 
vote against him if he retained office ; 
TOe Whigs hfffi cordially coalesced with 
the Protectionists to throw him out, 
and bring themselves in. Infiueuced 
b^ these 'conjurations, Sir R. Peel, 
with the entire concurrence of tho 
Duke of Wellington, wisely resolved 
to retire ; and^n tho 29th Jure, these 
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twoViustrious men announced, in the 
Lor.ils and Commons respectively, tliat j 
they h^ld office only till their succes- 1 
sors were a]^ointed. It was the last I 
TIME cithet addressed the House as the 
kailers of the Government.* 

48. “In proposing the measures of 
commercial policy,” said Sir R. Peel, 
“^vhich have disentitled them to tl\^ 
confidence of those wli# have liithorto 
given them their support, Government 
had no other desire out to promote the 
good of the country. Our object was 
to avert dangers which we thought 
Avere imminent, and to avoid a conflict 
whiA we believed would place in hos- 
tile collision great and powerful classes 
in this country. The love of power 
Avas not their motive ; for I Avas well 
aware that, whether accompanied by 
failure or success, one event must ne- 
cessyily occur, and that wa^ the ter- 
mination of the existence oi the Gov- 
enmicnt. I admit that the withdraAval 
of the confidence of many of our friends 
A^'as the natural consequence of the 
measures we proposed ; and I do think, 
Avlicii measures of that kind are pro- 
posed, at variance with the courle here- 
tofore proposed by Ministers, the na- 
tural consSfiuence is an expulsion from 
oilico. 1 therefore do not complain of 

* “ In my oplnlA, the loss of the Irish hill, 
hy whatever means, recommended ns that bill 
was by the Speecl^rom the Thi^e, declared 
to be absolutel^psKTessary by the Queen’s Min* 
isters, saucti^ed almost vuth unanimity by 
the House of Tjitfds,— the lo9s of the Irish bill 
will make the ^ministration^f Government 
in Ireland impossible, because discreditable, 
by the present executive. There is an Irish 
^rty, a determined and not insignificant one, 
m whom British indignation has no terrors. 
Their wftli is to disgust England witl^ Irish 
objects and Irish members, and to induce Eng- ' 
land, thrgagh sheer diss^t, and the sense of 
public iimonvenleice, from the obstruction^ , 
Qlfered to all otberousiness in Pariiaraent, ta 
listen to the repeal of the legislative union, 
Tor tlio purjwso of purging the House of a set 
f troublefome and factious members, who 
equally obstruct legislation for Irlland and 
Great Britain. In presence of such a party, 
tlie loss of the bill will be a ffgnal triamph< 
over the Executive, not merely of the Re- 
];>ealers, but of the disturbers of the public 


it ; anything is preferable to attempt- 
ing to maintain ourselves in 
without the confident of this House. 
There has been a combination which, 
together with the influence ot^Govevn- 
ment, has carried through these meas- 
ures. But tlicro is a name which 
ought to associated Avith their suc- 

cess ; but it is neither the name of the 
noble loi-d opposite (Lord J. Russell), 
nor, is it mine, ^ir, the name which 
ought to be, and wliich will be, asso- 
ciated Avith success of those meas- 
ures, is the name of a man who, acting, 
I bel‘,r»ve, from pure and disinterested 
motives, has ^jupcated their cause with 
untiring energy, and by appeahs to rea- 
son, oniorced by an eloquence the more 
to bo admired that it was iiii affected 
and unadorned — the name that ought 
to be, and Avill be associated with them, 
is that of Richard Cobden. 

49. I shall now close the address^ 
which it has been my duty to make, 
thanking the House sincerely for tho 
favour with Avhich they liave listened 
to this my last address in my official 
capacity. Within a fcAV hours tho 


3 ut Ireland. 1 think, theref^^we ought not to 
submit to the rejection or ftdllefeat by other 
means than rejection of the Irish bill.”— S ir 
R. Peel’s Cabinet June 21, 

1846 ; Memoirs, voL il. pp. 2«, 292. 


power I have held for five years will 
nave passed into the hands of another. 
I say it without repining, and with a 
more lively recollection of the support 
I havo received than tho oppo.sitioji 
I have encountered. I shall, I fear, 
leave office Avith a name severely cen- 
sured by many honourablp men, who, 
on public principle, deeply lament tho 
severance of party ties, no1#from any 
selfish or interested motive, but be- 
causeJthey believe fidelity to party; and 
the (flcisteuce of great parties, to be 
powerful instruments of good*govem- 
’mnnt. I shall surrender power, se 
verely cen.sured by many honourable 
men, who, from no interested motives, 
have adhered to tho principles of Pro- 
tection, because they looked upon them 
as important to the welfare and in- 
terests of the country. 1 shall leave a 
name execrated lit every monopolist, 
Who, professing honourable opinions, 
Avould maintain protection for niS own. 
individual bAiefit. But it viay be that 
I shall be sometini^ Ipmci^ered with 
goodwill in those places whiA are t1^ 
abodes of men whose lot it is to laboiy^ 
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and earn their daily bread by the sweat 
-o^their brow ; in such places, perhaps, 
my name ma^be remembered with 
expressions of goodwill, when those 
who inhabit them recruit their ex- 
hausteJ strength with abundant and 
untaxed food, 'the sweeter because no 
longer leavened with a sense^of in- 
justice.” 

60. These were manly words and 
noble sentiments, Rearing the signet- 
mark of earnestness and sincerity, and J 
worthy of a great iniiligter taking for^ 
the last time the leave of the govern- 
ment of a great people. Yet must the 
truth of history taK%i|^ething from 
the brilliancy of the pi^iirc, and pre- 
sent the measures which he introduced, 
and which occasioned his fall, not in 
the impassioned words of earnest ora- 
tory, but in the sober guise of expe- 
rienced tinth. Such a survey will take 
nothing from the estimate which jus- 
tice must ever form of the sincerity of 
the motives and the diiinterestedness 
of the feelings by which the course was 
actuated, but add much, to the difficul- 
ties with which its expedience is sur- 
rounded. 

51. From what has been said, it is 
-o\ddent that the question, whether the 
permanent repeal of the Corn Laws, 
when carried through by Sir R. Peel 
ill 1846, was or was not Justifiable oil 
the reasons which he assigned, depends 
entirely on ^ the point, whether or not 
it was possible, after a temporary sus- 
pension«if those laws, to have reverted 
to them when the danger had blown 
over. There may be difference of 
opinion on the (question whctlrer the 
potato l-ot in 1845-6 was so formidable 
in Ireland as to have rendered neces* 
sarv the temporary suspension of the 
import duties \ ^but there can bo noncl^ K^heat and wheat-flour, oat8«and oatmeal, rye 


I [cu\p. JII. 

trade in grain, would never go^dSek to 
Protection ; though he admitted there ^ 
was no cry for repeal then aiSong the ' 
working classes, and an ^tire W'aiit of 
excitement on the subject rfmongthem. 
There does not appear to bo any gremyd 
for this opinion. The sliding-scale had 
repeatedly, during the last fifteen years, 
Reduced the import duties to Is., efipe- 
cially in 1841|n,vhen wheat was at 80s. ; 
but no difficulty whatever had been 
experienced in enforcing the enhanced 
duties when prices fell. In former 
times, temporary aispensions of the 
Corn Laws, to meet temporaiy scarci- 
ties, had. repeatedly taken plac^*, and 
on their termination no difficulty had 
been felt in reverting to the protective 
duties.* This reason, therefore, put 
forward by the Premier for making the 
change permanent, in consequence of 
a passiiyf calamity, was obviou^y ill 
founded. Whether or not the alteration 
had become unavoidable from a differ- 
ent cause — viz., the growing prepon- 
derance in the Legislature, as framed 
by the Reform Bill, of the commercial 
interests over the agricultural — is a 
very (fifferent question, open to much 
more variety of opinion, Jbut which, 
however strongly felt ui secret, was' 
not in public put forward as a justifi- 
cation of the lasting change. 

62. In truth, long before the Corn- 
Law Repcml Bill had mssed into a law, 
not only was the necessh^ of any change 
after the laps«iof years, soCar as it arose 
from any re^ or suppose® scarcity, pass- 
ed away, hut the terrors even of imme- 
diate want were found to have been ex- 

* ” In December 1756 Parliament met, and 
passed an Act discontinuing, for % limited 
period, the impprtation duties. In 1767 wheat 
was at 67s. 4d., and the first Act the ses 


vhntever, that in the succeeding year 
the evil had extended to such a de- 
gree, and acquired such dimensions, as 
rendered an entire suspension of all 


Sion was one allowing ^he importation of 
srheat and wheat-flour, oat8«and oatmeal, rye 
and rye-meal, into this kingdom, for a limited 
period, free of duty. At those periods im- 
portation was prohibited whenewheat was 
below 6fk. 4d., and from that to 80s. it was* 

^ admissible at a duty of 8s. In 1791 a change 

import dutieS|»at l^t for tko time, in^ in the impoi^ duties took place, and in l7Cd 
disposable Thefel<lucstion. there. , 

loief IS, whether thw temporary sus- an Act was passed permitting, for a limited 
^pension rendered a lastAif^repeal un- time, the impoi^tion of com free of duty ; 
avoidable^ SitlUPeel maintains it f"? «>« 

^d; beapnse, iS sats. the nation hav 

jpg once tasted of the blessings of free loo. • 
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ti’ci! exaggerated. So early as 13lli i produce of their little ])osi>t’ssioii.s h.iv- 

Jaiiuoij, heiore the bill was introduced ‘ ‘ . . » 

into Pasjiainent, the Duke of Wellmg- 
ton hau call(|i Sir R. Peel’s attention 
to the inip(^ant fact, that the price of 
potatoes in Irelauji at that period was 
o^lj) 6rf. a-civi. dearer than the average 
of the eight 2 }rcccding years — sl state of 
things inconsistent, not merely with 
famine, but even serious scarcity.* D» 

I.yon Playfair, and the Commissioners 
sent over to inquire inio the subject in 
November preceding, had reported thatj 
half the crop had perished ; but though 
this was the case ^i some districts, it 
was f^ from being so generally. Wheat 
fell in January from tiOs.jWhfch it had 
reached at the height of the panic, to 
r)5s. ; and the judicious measures adopt- 
ed by Government for the introduction 
of Indian corn produced so abundant 
a supply, that even in June following, 
ulwafs the most trying tins in Ire- 
land, the local authorities reported 
“ that there is still abundance of pro- 
visions in the country ; the markets, 
considering all things, are well sup- 
plied and reasonable ; and the fore- 
thought and wise measures of Qpvern- 
ment with regard to the Indian meal 
^are daily jji^ducing their desired ef- 
fects. * The earning crops look favour- 
ably, and promise more than an aver- 
age harvest. i’P continuance of this 
system of relief for the next six weeks 
or two months^ill ward off the dis- 
tress, famirie,^nd destitution at one 
time so infffh appreh Aided.” It is 
evident, therefore, that t#o apprehen- 
sions entei%iined of a general scarcity, 

^en of pot itoes, had been unfounded ; 
aifd the crop of oats everywhere was 
immeir*5^. This state of things was 
(piito consistent with very great dis- 
tress, loftdly casing for Government 
interposition, •in particular plagur^ 
but that was not because food, on the 
whole, w^ aw’anting, but because, the 


ing failed, the people had no money to 
buy it. The remedy for thiawas St 
a prospective and reinnto repeal of the- 
Coni Laivs, but an immediate impulse 
to the wages of labour by iBoveni- 
inent employment, and^ when lliis 
was afforded, entire relief was ex- 
perieimtHl.* 

53. If, from the reasons of i-mmedi- 
ate necessity put forward in su])poit of 
the •I'epeal of thc^orii Laus, we pass 
to the more durable grounds found- 
ed on the starf of the public mind on 
the subject, and the strengtli of tlio 
moneyed and ma nufacturing interest 
ill the House Jromimons, wc shall see 
much stronger reasons to consider it 
as a niea.suro which could not be mneU 
longer delayed by any Government. 
In truth, tlie demand lor it aiose from 
the silent change of time; and the- 
existence of that demand was an indi- 
cation that the time had arrived when 
Nature intended it should be granted. 
The very riches of Great Rntain, which 
had grown up during a century and a 
half of protection, had raised the wages 
of labour so miicli in it, owing to tlio 
affluence of money fiom all quarters of 
the globe, that tlie manufjicturcrs felt 
the necessity of sonic lasting reduction 
of wages, to enable tliem to compete 
with foreign artisans eillier in tho 
foreign or the liomc market. The in- 
habitants of towns, whose gains had' 
been seriously diininislicd hy the mon- 
etary ])olicy of Government, j 4 glied for 
tlie comparatively cheap snj)[>Iies of 
food enjoyed by the inliabitants of 
poorer foreign states. That very mone- 
tary policy, and the system of free 
trade introduced along with it, had 
been a part of the great design of cheap- 
everything^ intended to obvi- 

interposition, •in particular plafin^^T • 

" ' ■' * In roanffplaces, In the interval between 

seed-time and nay-han est, a more th.-in ordi- 
nary distres^s felt by the cottars, especially 
in remote districts. In many places the want 


* “ In eight ye.ar8, from*183a to 1846, the 
yeice of potatoes m Dublin inancets has vari- 
ed fiom Bs. to 4s perewt; the average prices 
for eight yeais being 3s. 6|d. per cwt. The 
‘ Chns' ' 


lyp 

„ antimpated, and mot by the 
of reliei^omfhittccs in dona- 


^ . public works. 

price at Christmas 1845 was 48." the cwt., not ’ have been mai 
quite 6<l a cwt. above the price for I the relief a.** 


^as been ab 

piianogemef_ ^ 

tions, and the eTn||ilo 3 mnent of the poor at 


quite 6<l a-ewt. above rne mvm . 

the eight years fiom 1838. llna is worthy of ^ , 

attention Dukr or Wellington to Sir R. { tary Secretary, Dublii 
Feel, Jan IB, 1846; Ped's Mgnvirs, ii. 264. . Memoirs, ii. ytS. 


icre such arrangeiMentfi 
crime has decreased, and 
vantages to tHe poor Imv# 


been incalculable.”— ^l.A’DoNi^a.L toMill- 
ublin, Jnzic 15, 1^6 ; Peef^ 
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ate tlie effects of the accumulation of ; 
wealth in a particular state, and the 
li^il burdens with which such accu- 
mulation is invariably, after a time, 
attended. To these consuming classes, 
whoso interests were directly adverse 
to those of the producing, the Reform 
Bill chiefly, by the destruction of the 
nomination boroughs, the seat^f the 
latter’s -representation, had ^iven a 
decided majority in the Legislature. 
That very legislate prepond erifnee 
was the result of the superior wealth, 
energy, and political^ organisation 
whi(3i had given them the victory in 
the Reform contest. The weight now 
acquired by the Anti-fJWl-Law League 
was another instance of the same pre- 
ponderance. Situated as he was in 
1846, therefore, Sir R. Peel was right 
in his belief that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws ere long was unavoidable ; 
for nearly all his urban supporters, 
who constituted his majority, were en- 
listed on its side. Whether lie should 
have done it, recollecting his former 
professions, and what interest ho was 
placed in power to support, is a veiy 
different question, on wnich probably 
the opinion of posterity will be as un- 
animous on the other side. 

64. But be this as it may, one thing 
is perfectly clear, and that is, that it 
was anything but generalifree trade 
which Sir 11. Peel introduced on this 
occasion ; it was, on the contraiy, a 
^ retention of f>rotection to the manufac- 
turcTt withdrawal of it from the 

farmer. vVheat, after February 1849, 
was to be admitted at the nominal 
duty of Is, a-quarter, which, si|ppos- 
ing wheat on an average to be at 50s., 
was a fiftieth part. But the protec-J 
tion retained for manufactured goods 
at the same time was not a fiftieth, 
but from a tenth to a fifteen^ part, 
which was equivalent to wffat from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d. would have been on wheat. 
This is a most important distinction, 
which, in the heat 
has been wel]lhig]| „ ^ 

Protectionists, ana has Seen studiously 
kept out of view by the^rae-traders, 
^t was, hqWover, forcibly brought un- 
<^gr Sir R! Peel% lAtice by Mr Goul- 
burn whUi the corn-law repeal was first 


brought before the Cabinet, 
fortably sheltered under protection, 
the manufacturers beheld with satis- 
faction, and greeted with applause, a 
policy whidi, for their beif^fit, as they 
thought, took it away entirely fgem 
the agricultuiist. One would hawj 
supposed, from this, that the latter 
class had facilities for production, and 
feculiar advjmtages m competition 
with foreign sTajflis, which the former 
did not enjoy; whereas the fact was 
If ust the reverse. There is no steam- 
engine in the fields ; coal and iron, all- 
powerful in manufoituring, are com- 
ratively impotent in ruial labour, 
e have^heard much of the English 
manufacturers underselling those of 
Hindostan in cotton goods, but no one 
ever heard of English fanners under- 


* “ From the immense amount of our debt, 
and charg<%imposeu on every interest ^ the 
country in respect of it, every manufacturer 
m this country has in justice a claim to bo 
piotected, as regards the supply of the home 
consumer, against the competition of a fo- 
reigner, who, not having the same charges 
upon him, is or ought to be able to supply 
articles at a cheaper rate. On this principle 
you givf cotton and linen manufacturers a 
protection of from 10 to 20 per cent ; and to 
this extent, and on the same ctouiuI. I see 
no reason why corn should noti %3 protected. 
Nay, has not corn, on the siflno principle, a 
strong title to extra protection, on account of 
the mode in which both tlw raw material and 
the manufactured article are both subject to 
duty? It appears from the Report pn Local 
Taxation (pft 7 ), that locAjatcs amount, on 
the whole of England an^Vales, to 2s Sd. 
in the pound of ajU real proper^. But while 
2s. 8d. is the general rateonsreal propeity of 
every descripttm, including houses, it will 
bo found that m agricultural districts the 
rate in the pound is much greater. Op an 
average the rent of land is no\ above 20s. 
acre ; therefore 2s. 8d. on the raw material 
is 13 per cent. Believe him from this charge, 
and freedom of irnpoi-t would bo less import- 
ant.”— Mr Goulburn's Memorand-mn to Sir 
kBPiSEL, November 30, 1818; PeeVs Memoirs, 
|ilS|i;Q/^. It is a curious eirtumstance, that 
while he saw so clearly, and has so well ex« 
pressed, tlie peculiar reason for protection to 
British agriculture which arises fi%m the pe- 
culiar fiscal burdens to which it is subjected, * 


wages of labour in Britain, owing to the riches 
of the countiy, and affluence of money, and 
the impossibilUyif f capital and machinery ob- 
viating this inequality in agricultural as it 
can so successfully do in manufacturing in- 
dustry. 0 
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selft^ii^ those of Poland, Moldavia, or 
America, in the produce of the fields 
inHhcir own country. The removal 
of protecticfi from agriculture, there- 
fore, and ^tention of it to manufac- 
*t4jj;es, was not -free trade; it was a 
simple act of injustice to the fomcr 
of these inte|(Bsts. It does not by any 
means follow from this, that, situated 
aS the countiy and co^tituted as tfce 
House of Common^as at tliis crisis, 
it was not a matter of necessity to 
adopt this policy. But it does follou^ 
that we may rest assured that .any in- 
terest in the country, which, though 
neither the greatest nor the most pow- 
erful, has got the commandT of the Le- 
gislature, will force through measures 
which it deems for its OAvn peculiar 
benefit, without the slightest regard 
to tlieir eftects upon the interests of 
the other classes of the community, or 
evt^in the end, of their ^n. 

55. Another circumstance, which 
is worthy of particular notice in this 
OTeat debate, is the part w’hich the 
Irish popular and Roman Catholic 
members took regarding it. Being 
entirely an agricultural countiy, in 
ivhich seven-eighths of the inhabitants, 
and jinetntn-twentieths of the wealth, 
was obtain e?l from rural labour, it is 
evident that its interests clearly were 
to support projection to agriculture, 
ilancpester or Glasgow might have 
much to sa^fti behalf of free trade 
in grain, J^ecause to^them^ it pro- 
mised to lessen the cost of living and 
of production ; but whdl had Clare or 
Roscomrflbm to say to it, whose pro- 
oduce was lifble by it to be ruined by 
loreigji competition ? Accordingly, it 
stands proved by incontrovertible evi^ 
dence,^that within four years of the 
introduction id Free Trade, the pr^ 
duce of Ireland in wheat olonmn&d 
^been lessened by 1,500,000 quarters,* 

* Extorts of Oraik VRoat 1^ela2W, 

Yetaa. <luart«n-Of irUch, and OaUnMl^| 

3, '251.901 
1,841,802 


1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


963,779 

1,946,417 

1,426,397 


779,113 

393,462 

184,222 

804J372 

23 ^^ 


2,353,985 

1,311,591 

703,462 

1,546,568 

1,122,067 


—Porter, p. 345. 

From Captain Larcom’s Import for 1849, it 
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and that the grain of all kinds import- 
ed from that country into Groat I3rit- 
ain had declined from 3,251,000 <f(tar- 
ters to 1,426,397. ^^othiiig is more 
certain, therefore, than that, whatever 
it tvas to EngM^^d Scotkind, free 
trade in grain w|^^^ou3 to Ireland ; 
and it will imm^HPy appear that 
the fJ-odigioufiT eiSpItioii which has, 
since it was introduced, banished al)ovo 
2,000,000 Irish from the Emerald Isle, 
ha% been mainl^owing to the cutting 
off of this the best market for their 
produce. Wet the change, fraught 
with such disastrous effects to Ireland, 
which wore thoroughly foreseen ami 

P redicted time, was supported 

ythe whole Roman Catholic party in 
the House of Commons, themselves for 
the most part representing Irish coun- 
ties. Not a whisper escaped their 
constituents ; not a qualm of remorse 
came over themselves for such suicidal 
conduct. The names of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, his sons, ami followers, are to bo 
seen in the majority in all the corn- 
law discussions.* It belong to the 
biographers or friends of the leaders of 
that party to justify, if tliey can, such 
extraordinary conduct, which was ob- 
viously dictated by hatred of England, 
not love of Ireland, and revealed too 
clearly a secret foic'igii influence. Ob- 
seiTe, they .supported the absolute and 
lasting repeal, not a temporary sus- 
pension to meet a temporary calamity. 
To the historian it affords a melan- « 
choly example of the truGi that re- 
presentative institutions alibrd no se- 
curity whatever for good government, 
unl(0s the constituents, as well as the 
representatives, arc animated by a pa- 

a}>pears the production of wheat since 1846 
had declined 1,500,000 quarters in Ireland. 
When prices rose after 1852 there was a oor- 
respondis 
not! 

for they i 

eosewliich^im so fatal to tlio former; and as 
prices rose from this cause, the only effect of 
the failu^of the iMtato crops and general 
rise of imrcs, shoiik Iiafh been a ^eat in- 
crease of cereal croi^, and in partieular of 
wheat. And the harvest of 1847 wa»8o fine 
that, at Loi]l John Russcirs suggestion, a 
general tlnii^iving was retiRnea foi it. • 

* See in particiuar divisions on the 
Com lAVf8.^Parl.J)eb^ lxxxvl^9, 721, end 
Ixxxiv. 351. * 
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triotic spirit, and alivo to the real in- 
terests of their country, and that, 
und&l' other circumstances, or when 
influenced by a Areign or sacerdotal 
influence, it may become one of the 
greatest e^la which can afflict society- 
66. If the conduct of the followers 
in Ireland of \he Free-trade party is 
calculated to excite surprise, th^t of 
some of the leaders of the Protection- 
ist dn Great Britain appears, at first 
sight, to be hardly left so. The Duke 
of WVjlliflgtonwas clearly and strongly 
opposed to the repeal A the Corn 
I -aws, and was the leader of the party 
in the Cabinet which, by refusing to 
accede to it, .obliged SflKR. Peel to 
r(‘sign in December 1845.* The Duke 
of liucclcuch was the same.f Yet 
l)oth these noblemen shortly after re- 
sumed office after Lord Stanley had 
seceded from it, on the understanding 
that the entire repeal of the Corn 
Laws was to be made a Cabinet ques- 
tion; and the former said emphati- 
cally in the IIou.se of Peers, that ho 
was delighted with the Premier’s re- 
suming office on those conditions, and 
that he should, in his place, have done 


* “ I am ono of those wlio think the con- 
tinuance of the Corn Laws essential to the 
.np;riculture of tlie country in its existing 
state, ainl a henotlt to the wiiolo connnuuity. 

“ I am afraid that it would soon be found 
that tins counti’y would ce.ase to be sought 
after as the desirable market of the world, 
if tht> interests iif Rgricultuie should be in- 
jured by a prcniatui'o repeal <)f the Coin 
Laws. It appears to me, likewise, that this 
country is iii a bettor situation than any 
other to bear the shock arising from tlie po- 
tato disease, and this even iii Ireland. ^Tlio 
evil in Ireland is not a deficiency of foow for 
the year, or even of the particular doscrip 
tion o[ food, x>otatoes, but the great and sup- 
posed geneial deflciciicy of that spread of 
food operating upon the social condition of 


tiiey consume during three - fourths of the 
year in general, and who must consequently 
be in a .state of destitution, tf^jy^who have 
not the pecuniary, and If they had the pe- 
t-uniary means, are not iu the haUt of pur- 
chasing their food tU^parket.”ji®L’KK of 
WELLiNQTOM'a Memoramlitin, Nov 30, 1345; 
J’i'ers AUmoirs, A^ol. ii pp. 198, 199. 

t “ Lord Stanley and the of Buc- 

c-lt^ich, after anxious reflection, 7acl declared 
his inability to suppwt iwmeasure involving 
the ^Itimatiw repeal of fno Corn Laws.” — 
I’cA's Memint vol. ii. p. 221. 


^ ^ClfA^Ln.. 

just the same.* This conduct 
to bo very inconsistent with pr^ious 
and strongly expressed opinionuk; but 
it is easily explained if the leading 
feature in the Duke of ‘V^lington’s 
cliaracter is considered— that is, Add* 
ity to his Sovereign in difficulty. 'This* 
duty the old soldier, aspulrcady ob- 
served, deemed paramount t« every 
oHSer ; and sibiated as the Queeft 
was, after Lord^S(;2Einley had declared 
his inability to form a Cabinet on Pro- 
tection principles, and Lord J. Rus- 
sell had failed in making one of the 
Whig.s, he held that Jpo was bound to 
support her even at the hazard ofjhia 
own consiS^tency. He thought the 
siip])ort of Sir R. Peel’s government 
of more importance than the mainten- 
ance of any consistency, the adherence 
to any preconceived opinions ; and ho 
saw no way of doing tliis but by gmng 
into his vi«vs on the Corn Laws.^ho 
Duke of Buccleuch appears, in resum- 
ing office with Wellington, to have 
been actuated by the same views. We 
may lament that circumstances slioiikl 
have come about which rendered .such 
a deviation from principle unavoid- 
able ; but every one must see that 
circumstances may occur wliwi it is at 
once the duty of the patAot ana the 
path of lionour to do so.+ 

67. But though thescTurqpmstances, 
joined to peculiar habits and a mili- 
tary* life, m^y viudicatt^lie Duke of 

* “ 1 was of opinion that the #Drmation of 
n Goveinmeiit, in which her Majesty would 
have eoufldcnce.iras of much greater import- 
ance than the opinions of any indf^^idual on 
the Corn Laws or on any otiLr laws My 
Lords, I received a letter from my right hoiii# 
friend, desiring me to attend aCabineigpoun- 
cil that evening (Uec. 20), which I did. I ap- 
plauded the conduct qf my right hon.frieyid: 
I was delighted with it. It was cxaAly the 


Ireland, the habits of the great body of theJ o^’wso which I should havdtfollowed myself 
people, who arc prmluccrs of the food which! nnlW.'i ‘ 


similar circumstances, %iid therefore 
determined, my Lords, to stand by him.” — 
Duke of Wellington’s Speech, Jan. 26, 1846: 
Farl Deb. » • 

t “My own jud^nent would lead me to 
inpport the Com Laws. Sir R. Peel may- 
^ink that his position in Parliament; and in * 
the public view, requires that the course 
should lie taken which he recommends ; and 
if this should be the case, 1 earnestly recom- 
mend that the G^htpet should support him, 
and I for one declare that 1 will do so.” — 
Wellington’s Memorandum, Nov. 30, 1845 ; 
PeeVs Memoirs, ii«200. 
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eifcf ly by an Order 
le momont. The cn- 
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Wellington forliis snddftn conversion 
o» tliis subject, no- similar apolo^ 
can be adjpitted for Sir B. Peel. He 
created tty^mcessity to which the Duke 
4 ^ Wellington yielded. There was no 
Srtnly necessity for repealing the 
Corn Law^pAspectively in Janue,ry 
1846, to taW effect three years after ^ 
Whatever there max have been^to 
open the ports ei 
in Council at the 
grafting a permanent change of poli^ 
on a temporary calamity, was a gra- 
tuitous and ui^alled-for measure on 
hi% part, which never should have 
been adopted but with tffe full con- 
currence of the party which had 
placed him in power. There was 
plenty of time to do so ; he had three 
years to think of it and select his own 
opportunity for making the communi- 
camoii, and if not acquired in, re- 
signing office without inconvenience 
to the Queen’s serfice, and supporting 
Free Trade as a private individual. 
This is what the Duke of Wellington 
recommended.* Instead of doing this, 
he forced the whole question on at 
once ; evidently taking advantage of 
the pani^of the moment, to drive 
through a change which in cooler mo- 
ments ho desmired of effecting. This 
was clearly wTbng. The mere change 
of ojiinion was, in itself, nowise 
blamable; ojj^ii it is thd*highest in- 
dication of political ^gacity, the la.st 
effort of political virtue. • “ Tempera 
mutantur nos et muUxMur in illis ” + 
is somelSin^the maxim of integrity 
^mt less thff discrimination. But it 
IS one thing to change opinions when 
the former appear to have been erron« 
eous, m alter conduct when it ha« be- 
come ^pcdieig: to do so ; it is anotl^, 

* would rocoinmend that in the Qi^en's 
Speech the Queen should recommend a re- 
cunsiderition of the Corn Laws. Yith a view 
to a vurpensltm of their provisions, if that 
measure should appear to o^ecensar}'; an^ 
Auch alterations in regard ta certain article | 
of food as may appear to be desirable, and 
may not be inconsistent with the piinciple 
and Object of the law8."^DuKE of Welling- 
ton's Memorandwai, No]^ ^ 1845; Peel's 
MefMirSy ii. 201. 

f Times are changed, and we are changed 
with them. 

VOL. VI. 


and a very different thing, to betray a 
trust reposed by a mrty to whose sup- 
port the acquisition of power has been 
owing. That is somewhat akin to 
what Marlborough did whefl ho mado 
use of the 6uaras,a^jghose hood he 
had been placed by James, to estab- 
lish^WilUam on the throne, or Key 
whei» ho left Paris to take the com- 
mand of the jgiyal army at Metun, 
pfomising to Imiig Napoleon back in 
an iron cage. Had ho resigned office^ 
and then mpported freedrade ptind^ 
pleSf the Tories might have lamented 
his change of^pinion, but they could 
not have amSled his honour. Bu4 no 
royal solicitation or state noceasity 
will ever, in the eyes of posterity, 
vindicate a geneml who deserts his 
colours OH the day of battle. The de- 
fection of Sir R. Peel from the princi- 
ples of the party which placed Iiim in 
jMjwer, while still retaining that power, 
IS therefore a dereliction of duty which 
honour must ever lament, and will 
never imitate.* 

• The danger of the course on which he 
was adventuring was clearly eiyilained to 
Sir R. Peel by Mr Goulbum. The more," 
Saul he, ** 1 reflect ui>on the observations 
which you made to me a few days since as 
to your difRculty in again dcfeiitling a corn- 
law in Parliament, the more do 1 feel alarmed 
at the con|pqueneeH of your taking a diller- 
ent course from that which you formerly 
adopted. An abandonment of your former 
opinions would, I think, now prejudice your 
and our characters as pubhesmen^ and woul(\^ 
be fraught with fatal results to the country's 
best interests; and as I probaM^r hear many 
opinions on a subject of this kind which do 
not reach you, the view which I take of pro- 
bable consequences may not be undeserving 
of y9ur consideration. When the public feel, 
as 1 believe they do, great doubts as to the 
existence of an adequate necessity, when 
greater doubts still are entertained as to the 
applicability of an abandonment of the corn- 
^w as a remedy for our present distress, the 
^ople will, 1 fear, tax us with treachery and 
deception, and charge us from our former 
lai^uage with h aving always had it In con- 
templatiQi#3|Pview with still greater alarm 
the effects of the proposed change upon the 
public i B^tit esta In mv opinion, the party, 
of whiclMCu are thcliera is the only barrier 
against the revolutiohaiy effects of the Re- 
form Bill. So long as that party femains 
unbroken^wkether In or out of power, it lifts 
the meanr o^doing much g^d. at least of 

{ ireventing much ejpl. ^ut if it be broken 
n pieces by a destnicnon of opnAden^^n 
Its leaden (and 1 cannot but think a desti 
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68. But though justice must con- few jrears the adoption of free-M( 
demn^^ir R. Peel’s conduct in retain- principles by old and opulent ,^n^ 
ing office while he changed his princi- land, but he did nothing more. Soont 
pies, yet oven here certain alleviating or later they will always b^o^brace 
circumstannes require to be taken into hy a rich and aged community, ii 
consideration. ^..It^was his fate to be consequence of the action of the lk\(^ 
called to dire^ "the councils of his providedby nature to ail^esJdts growth 
country at the critical time wheit' its The cry “Paucm et Ot^ienses*’ has. 
growth had terminated, when ito had bech heard in other realms than those 
arrived at full maturity, and the of Imperial Romf^It is at bottom the 
causes of decline wei^* beginning ^ same cry as that m cheap bread which 

cofivulsed Great Britain in these times. 
And without altogether exculpating 
the statesmen who w^ instrumental 
in giving to that cry the comman<^of 
the State, iPis but justice to them to 
recollect that the change, at least at no 
distant period, had been rendered ne- 
cessary by general causes, and that its 
adoption was one. of the weat means 
provided by Nature for checking the 
growth of Mt;rn-out communities, %id 
securing the extension and dispersion 
of mankind. v 
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operate. When the obstnicting causes 
were to come into full ;^y, was a 
mere question of time ; no human 
power could permanently prevent their 
action any more than iv-<jould the 
silent change of summer into autumn. 
Sir R. Peel may have accelerated by a 

tion of the Com Laws would produce that 
result), I see nothing before us but the ex- 
asperation of class animosities, a struggle for 
pro-oininenco, and the ultimate triumph of 
unrestrained democracy.” — Mr Goulburn to 
Sir R. Peel, Nov. 30, 1845; Peers Memoirs, 
U. 201, 203. 








